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THE DUTY THAT LIES NEAREST 


The duty that lies nearest is not always the most agreeable. 
Duty is the art of doing what one ought to do rather than what he 
wishes to do. Sometimes the two harmonize, more often they do 
not. In time of war duty, as a paramount issue, is written large. 
_ The love of one’s country stands on a par with love for one’s family. 
The country represents a large, composite family and one who 
_ fights or lays down his life for it, does it for his own as well as for 
the families of others. Greater love than this can no man possess. 
\ Many are prone to accept the protection and benefits of our 
country without a serious sense of obligation, in much the same 
way that a child accepts the protection and care of its parents— 
as a matter of course. In time of need the obligation must not be 
ignored. The freedom for which our ancestors fought and bled 
has become inherent in us, we accept it as a matter of right. When 
it is threatened we would be unworthy of their supreme sacrifice 
if we permit it to have been made in vain, if we cannot endure 
what they have endured, if we cannot maintain what has been 


| __ gained and transmit the torch of liberty, undiminished in its luster, 


to our progeny. 
In our present need the obligation is being met. Veterinar- 
ians are as keenly alive to it as others. Because of delayed recog- 
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nition and organization, as compared with sister professions, some 
delay in efficiency may be expected. Much of the burden of the 
future must rest upon the veterinary reserve corps because the 
personnel will greatly outnumber the regular army veterinarians. — 
Many of the reserve veterinarians have gone into the service at 
considerable personal sacrifice and this but exemplifies and intensi- 
fies their loyalty. Those not enlisting may show their loyalty, 
and many have, by taking care of the practices of their enlisted 
colleagues until their return. It is needless to enumerate the sac- 
rifices, but the underlying idea, the duty that lies nearest, is that 
the future of this country must be made safe for liberty for all 
who live in it. ; 
War is a drain upon all of the resources of a country. Some — 
localities may be denuded of veterinary service. There may. be a ; 
shortage of veterinarians in the army, if the war continues a couple — 
of years longer as has been predicted. It has been reported that 


some of our allies, after three years in the field, are in need of _ 


more veterinarians. With an increasing number of animals to see 

the war through, without a corresponding increase of veterinar- 

ians, there can be only one result: inadequate attention and an in- 

crease of animal suffering. To insure a forthcoming or reserve sup- 

ply of veterinarians it would appear wise to make some provision 

for veterinary students subject to the draft whereby their course — 
may be finished before being drawn into service. It should be 

_easier to fill places in the ranks where only a physical examination 

is the chief requirement, than to fill the places in the veterinary 

service where a special and technical training is necessary. Other — 
things being equal, a young man who has already entered this 

course of special training should be of more service to his country 

after his course has been completed, than to serve in the ranks where, 

with his acquired knowledge, there is no opportunity for the ap- 

plication of it. 

The veterinary advisory board has made efforts to have 
drafted veterinary students furloughed—not exempted—in order 
that they may complete their course. This action, it is said, has 
been taken in the case of medical students, Medicine is divisible 
into the human and veterinary branches and it would appear just | 
that medical and veterinary students, since both branches are of 
service to the government, should bave the same rating. At this 
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writing we have no definite information that any action has been 
taken, except that the decision is to be made by President Wilson. 
, The duty that now lies nearest is service. Action is service. 
‘Preparation for action, if it will make the action more efficient, is 
service. Many cannot contribute actively but they may contribute 
to the welfare of those who have suffered from active service. 
- Some of our professional brothers among the allies have lost all 
_ they possessed. Some of our own veterinarians may suffer grave 
_. losses before the war is over. One of the grandest things the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association ever did was the adoption of 
President Cotton’s suggestion to establish a relief fund for the al- 
lied veterinarians, and the generous response made at the recent 
meeting of this association, argues well for the future. All can 
serve in such a worthy cause; the duty lies very near. Such a con- 
tribution blesseth him that gives as well as him that receives. 

; PA. F. 


1 AN ANTITOXIC SERUM FOR FORAGE POISONING 


Forage poisoning is a term, which has served to conceal much 
ignorance. Efforts to place it on a rational and scientific basis and 
to separate it from various pseudo-forms are highly commendable. 

Dr. Robert Graham and his co-workers have devoted them- 

_ selves, in recent years, to the study of forage poisoning in horses. 
_ Asa result of their labors they have lately announced the isolation 
. of an anaerobic bacillus which morphologically, culturally and 
» serologically is similar to B. botulinus, the organism of meat poison- 
‘7 ing. Leonard Pearson in 1901 was apparently the first to call at- 
. _ tention to the analogy of forage poisoning in domesticated animals 
to botulism (meat poisoning) in man. Corroborative evidence was 
delayed until 1916 when Buckley and Shippen with a strain of 
C=C botulinus induced in horses and mules, fatal results with some 
Pe "symptoms of forage poisoning. Graham has found that the clini- 
5S) al symptoms accompanying artificial B. botulinus infection in 
% horses and mules closely resembled the symptoms and lesions recog- 
“nized i in natural outbreaks of forage poisoning in Central Kentucky. 
4 ___An antitoxic serum, prepared against B. botulinus in the goat, 
B sheep and cow, proved efficacious against lethal amounts of an 
2 homologous toxin in horses and mules when they received the anti- 
_ toxic serum intravenously and subcutaneously. Protection against 
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the anaerobic organism, which Dr. Graham had isolated, was also 
established. Further investigations are promised. 

The demonstration of the action of this serum is of timely in- 
terest. Further research and confirmation by others are important 


and necessary. The results will determine the value of the investi-_ 


gations which, thus far, seem hopeful of advancing our knowledge. 
P.A.F. 
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Bois Jerome. 


In my last chronicle, in the summary of the contents and bib- 
liographic notes, | made allusion to two papers presented by vet- 
erinarians at the meetings following the Congress Hippique in 1914. 

Under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, this 
national society, which has for its object the improvement, pro- 
tection and elevation of horse breeding, holds yearly a meeting 
which is somewhat similar to the great horse show in New York 
and which is followed by a congress, where papers, reports and dis- 
cussions take place during the three days that it is held. It is from 
this, that I extract the two following communications among sev- 
eral that were presented by veterinarians. As will be seen, both 


of these papers have great importance in referring to the condi- 


tion of the health of horses, and especially those used for breeding 
purposes. 

SrauLIoN-Carriers OF INFECTIOUS GeRMS.—This is the sub- 
ject treated by Prof. H. Vallée, the well known director of the 
Alfort school. 

Designated under the above name are the subjects, which in 
appearance have recovered from an infectious disease and con- 
serve in their organism, in a dangerous form, the microbian germs 
from which they have suffered. 

[t can be understood that these subjects give off the microbes 
they have, spreading disease and contagion, while living among 
their victims. They remain immune, vaccinated by their original 
infection. . 

The notion-of germ carriers has no less interest in veterinary 
medicine than in human and for two infectious diseases of horses 
it is of essential importance. 
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These two diseases are typhoid fever and infectious anemia. 
Both are due to microbes of a specific type and so small that they 
are not visible to the microscope and pass through the filtering 
bougies which hold the microbian germs of ordinary type. 

TypHow Frver.—Already in 1825, with Benard, the propa- 
gation of typhoid fever, whose intimate nature was then unknown, 
is mentioned, as observed in a mare covered by stallions recovered 
from the disease. 

- Other analogous facts were observed but the disastrous in- 
fluence of the recovered stallion was positively established only in 
1884 by Deglaire. 

The history of one of these stallions is striking. Affected in 
September 1881, he rapidly recovered from his sickness, He cov- 
ered mares in January 1882 and infected the country where he 
was. When the season for covering mares was over, the disease 
disappeared, but it returned two years later when another stal- 
lion brought it back and for two years insured the contamination 
of all the mares he served. 

From the proof given by Deglaire, and supported by others, 
the notion of the germ carriers was well established and important 
investigations were made in all countries. . 

Poels demonstrates the virulency of the sperm of a stallion 
cured of typhoid fever. Reeser and Bemelman show that the intra- 
venous inoculation of the sperm of a recovered stallion produces 
the disease. Bemelman considers the virus is held in the vesicula 
seminalis, an opinion which is confirmed by the experiments of 
Gallandet-Huet who found specific living germs in the vesicula 
seminalis of animals recovered from rouget, anthrax fever or in- 
fection of streptococcus, of strangles. Bergmann has finally demon- 
strated that the contents of the vesicula and the prostatic secre- 


~ tions kept their virulency in one infected stallion for at least seven 


years. 

Inrectious ANEMIA.—It is by the work of Carré and Vallée 
that im 1906-7 the nature of this affection was completed. 

The first question of importance to answer is this: in the strict 
sense of the word, do horses recover from typho-anemia, infec- 
tious anemia ? 

The answer of these investigators is No. And although germ 
carriers, the stallions tha. have recovered from typhoid fever have 
all the appearances and attributes of health, the ones considered as 
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recovered from anemia are in our estimation most often only 
‘‘white washed’’. (Blanchis.) 

During long researches, still unfinished, these authors have put 
on record cases of apparent recoveries, which might be believed 
definite, if the subjects had not been submitted to a long and 
rigorous control. Such an individual which, in appearance re- 
covered and offered none of the signs of disease revealed himself, 
however, always infected. Its urine, albuminous still, is virulent 
and its blood is capable of infecting a new horse in which it is in- 
oculated. 

‘“White washed’’ (Blanchis) subjects spread the contagion 
and have a perfect inaptitude to reinfection. Six liters of viru- 
lent blood inoculated in one of them failed to promote the slight- 
est trouble. 

This inaptitude to reinfection, as long as the disease remains 
in a latent form, is not a quality of the organism of the horse car- 
rier of anemic germs. It is observed in almost all the chronic in- 
fections, piroplasmosis, spirillosis and in syphilis. At any rate it 
can be thought that once cured, no immunity is left behind the dis- 
ease and that it is still susceptible of revival. 

At the present time, it is not possible to give the exact dura- 
tion of the virulency of the excretions of ‘‘white washed’’ anemic 
individuals. It is known that it can last for years and that every 
animal, recently bought, ought in that respect to be the subject of 
special attention. The urine of such an animal ought to be exam- 
ined and the quantity of albumin it contains determined. In the 
most improved, the best recovered in appearance, it is exceptional 
for the urine not to contain a more or less abundant quantity of 
albumin. Although this may not be a criterion of positive or 
real value, it is rather essential. 

Ssesbaiginapaaie 

WiturAMs’ Operation. Major veterinarian Dr, Fontaine of 
the military school of Saumur has presented the second paper to 
which I desire to call the attention of our readers. 

After a few words of introduction to his subject, the doctor 
gives a summary description of the anatomy, physiology and 
pathology of the region and enters into the description of the op- 
eration—dorsal decubitus for the patient, general anesthesia not 
necessary, local is sufficient with cocaine, adrenalin or novococaine, 
the larnyx is easily entered after division of the crico-thyroid 
ligament. 
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The ventricular membrane is removed by any of the numerous 
methods which have been proposed. The after care is simple; re- 
turn to work ought to be as late as possible, about two and a half 
months. 

And now, the doctor comes to the consideration of a double 
operation. Opinions are divided. The left vocal cord is in the 


_ great majority of cases the only one which is paralyzed and he re- 


moves only the mucosa of that side. From his observations the sub- ‘ 
jects most relieved were those in which the unilateral operation 
had been performed. The cases where the two ventricles were op- 
erated upon were only improved. 

The double operation can only give good results when both 
cords are paralyzed and those cases are exceptional. 

Out of 100 operated, Fontaine gives statistics of 66 cures, 33 
improved and one failure. 

These recoveries or improvements are considered as lasting. 
A hard and heavy service has been performed by them for three 
years. 
. To close his communication, Dr. Fontaine examines the ques- 
tions which are brought forward by the possible recovery of the 
chronic roarer. 1st the warranty in case of sale of an animal 
which had been operated. 2nd the factor of heredity and the part 
of infection resulting from chronic roaring. 

In proposing the discussion the following questions are ad- 
vanced: Ist must reproduction be forbidden to the roarer (stal- 


tion or mare) ? 


2nd shall a stallion operated successfully by Williams’ op- 


"eration be allowed to serve mares? 3rd can a mare cured by the 
operation be allowed to reproduce? 


As final conclusions Fontaine says: 1st The surgical treat- 
ment for chronic roaring of horses can be realized with advantage 


3 and must be tried. 


2nd Williams’ operation is the treatment of choice. 

3rd Working horses operated and recovered can be considered 
as sound and sold as such. 

Avut0-STERILIZATION OF Wounps. —This has been the subject 
of a very interesting communication from Dr. Le Grand before the 
Societe de Chirurgie and from which I find a brief account in the 


_ Presse Medicale. 


After having mentioned how much a very infected wound 
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sterilizes itself as soon as it is free from all necrosed tissues, the 
doctor related the observation of auto-sterilization made on wounds 
completely sutured after resection of all the necrosed tissues. 

Twenty-four hours after the suture, he takes by aspiration one 
drop of the serum between the edges of the wound and examines 
it. He renews his examination with each dressing of the wound. 

The first of these, made twenty-four hours after the suture, 
chave the same characters from the point of view of the cells—an 
abundance of intact polynuclears. From the point -of view of 
microbes they differ some times in quite a large number. Those 
most frequently in the primitive sutures, were the specimens of 
perfringens, in some cases free or partly or totally phagocyted. 

This period of strong local polynucleosis is, rightly consid- 
ered, that of auto-sterilization, which does not always develop reg- 
ularly. At times pus globules are found, they are polynuclears in 
the way of disintegration. Then a few drops of a chocolate serum 
or even of true pus are seen oozing from the wound. Even then, 
under the influence of the auto-sterilization, this passes away. 

The end of the stage of auto-sterilization is marked by the dis- 
appearance of the germs and the appearance of the mononuclears. 
Ordinarily it is the lymphocytes which predominate and again it 
is the large mononuclears. 

The author has noticed that there is no parallelism between 
the phagocytosis and the auto-sterilization; in some cases the 
microbes were ingested by polynuclears, auto-sterilization was slow, 
while it was very rapid in other cases where most of the microbes 
had remained free among the leucocytes, 

This very interesting action is not surprising; a microbe in- 
gested by a phagocyte is not always destroyed, the ingestion de- 
pends on chemiotactic phenomena which do not seem closely united 
to the microbicidal digestive properties of leucocytes. 

Dr. Le Grand has studied auto-sterilization in relation to the 
microbian species. He has observed that the sterilization is par- 
ticularly rapid with anaerobics and that it takes place principally 
in these cases by the mechanism of phagocytosis. He has only 
found specimens of the perfringens type. 

With pyogenic germs, sterilization is slower. In wounds in- 
fected with staphylococci only, the auto-sterilization is somewhat 
rapid. But streptococci are the germs which resist auto-steriliza- 
tion most. Their presence in a wound may always indicate the possi- 
bility of a septicemia. 
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Comparing the sterilization obtained by artificial and chemical 
applications and auto-sterilization, the author came to the con- 


clusion, that sterilization by the defenses of the organism, when 


these are not disturbed, may be more rapid than when obtained by 
the action of a chemical agent. Some of these have a precious prop- 
erty of accelerating the elimination of mortified structures and 
their use must be reserved only when the excretion of bruised tis- 
sues is not effected: it is a chemical bistouri. 

Dr. Le Grand adds that the use of cytophylactic liquids does 
not seem indispensable; the action of these liquids upon the re- 
covery of wounds manifesting itself only when resorted to for 
wounds of bruised tissues. 

In résumé, the conclusions of this valuable communication are 
that war wounds, with which these investigations have been essen- 
tially concerned, sterilize themselves when the resection of the con- 
tused tissues has transformed them into surgical and sutured 
wounds and while it is best to assist the means of defense of the 
organism, the important fact is not to disturb them. 


—— 


ANTITOXIN IN THE TREATMENT OF TeTraNus.—The following is 


obtained from extracts of papers published in the Lancet, and if 


not of practical application from the veterinary point of view they 
are nevertheless very interesting. 

There are six methods of introducing the antitetanic serum in 
the organism: the intra-cerebral, the intra-venous, the intra-mus- 
cular, the subcutaneous, the intra-nervous and the intra-rachidian. 
The intra-cerebral and the intra-nervous are seldom utilized. 


i Dr. F. W. Andrews has widely experimented with antitoxin 


and records his experiments with the peculiar manifestations and 
results he has obtained, giving his statistics after careful consid- 
eration of the varieties of symptoms, of manifestations, of localized 
and generalized disease, of the risks that may be presented of an- 
aphylaxis in subjects which might have received previously a pre- 
ventive ihjection and after leaving aside the possibility of an infec- 
tion by the intra-rachidian injection, which method he has in view, 


he summarizes his remarks by saying: ‘‘one cannot doubt the 


value ofthe intra-rachidian method for the introduction of the 
antitetanic toxin, notwithstanding all the doubts expressed against 
its use. It is the most powerful means that one has to save his 


patient and tetanus is such a dangerous and fatal disease that one 
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is absolutely authorized to hazard anything which may bring 
about recovery. At any rate, the risks are considerably less than 
with the intra-venous injection. In all rather severe cases the sub- 
cutaneous or the intra-muscular methods offer no advantage, noth- 
ing is gained and precious time is lost.’”’ 

In another number of the Lancet, the respective efficiency of 
the intra-muscular method and the intra-rachidian are considered 
by Dr. David Bruce. 

After referring to the classification given in the order of merit 
of the modes of administration of curative antitoxin, the author 
says that he will consider only the comparative efficiency of the 
intra-muscular and intra-rachidian methods, taking for the basis 
of his discussion experiments made on monkeys killed by tetanic 
toxin. Some of these monkeys were treated by intra-muscular in- 
jections of anti-serum, others by intra-rachidian injections. 

The results obtained were conclusive. Of a series of 12 
treated by intra-muscular injections of serum, none recovered. 
Of another series of 18 subjects treated by intra-rachidian method 
13 recovered. In one case, the dose of intra-rachidian serum was 
inferior to the doses used in muscular injections and yet death 
came more slowly. In another case, the dose of intra-rachidian 
serum, though larger, was yet inferior to the smallest intra-mus- 
cular injections and yet the monkey got well. Again, two other 
animals which died in the second series had been intoxicated with 
large doses of toxin. 

The superiority of the intra-rachidian method is manifest. 
In the cases treated by intra-muscular injections, death took place 
scarcely without diminution in the time ordinarily observed. Near- 
ly all the monkeys treated by intra-rachidian injections recovered, 
those that died had received either too much toxin or not enough 
antitoxin. There were no experiments in vitro but on the living 
subjects. They were decisive. In one case all the monkeys died— 
in the other 13 out of 18 recovered. 

wicdipelp nies 

TRAVELLING Foreign Bopres.—If one will inquire into the 
bibliography of these moving foreign bodies, he will find many 
curious records of cases which no doubt will astonish and surely 
also interest him, 

Our own literature is quite rich in them and the histories re- 
lating to cases of needles or nails found in different parts of the 
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body which they had reached after their journey from the diges- 
‘tive canal, are frequent. It is true that with veterinarians many 
_ of these cases were post mortem surprises. Seldom, in our ex- 
perience are these detected during life and when danger of death 
is not in view. 

It is not so, however, in human medicine where cases of much 
interest are recorded with the wonderful power with which the 
human organism accommodates itself to the presence of a foreign 
body which some time would prove fatal in the majority of cases. 

Here is an instance I read in the Chirurgie de Guerre from 
Dr. Ascoli. 

The case is the only one on record. It is that of a soldier, 22 
years of age, who was wounded by a shrapnel ball. 

A radioscopic examination revealed that the ball was located 
towards the middle of the left iliae wing. 

Ulteriorly repeated radioscopic examination failed to trace 
the presence or the location of the ball in its original place. But 
in the cardiac region and more exactly in the right auricle the pro- 
jectile could be seen moving with a pendular movement rythmical 
with the contractions of the auricle. 

This pendular movement, which was 2-3 centimeters, was for 
the moment arrested on the internal end of its course, the body 
underwent a movement of spiral rotation which brought it back 
to its initial position. 

The, wound of the soldier cicatrized, he recovered and when 
examined several months later, the radioscope revealed the ball in 
the right auricle. 

The author did not dare to remove it. 
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SUMMARY OF CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES AND BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY RECEIVED 


VETERINARY JOURNAL, July—Stomatitis Contagiosa in horses. (O) Three 
cases of Equine sarcoptic scabies in man. Immediate objects as carriers of 
diseases. Tips on camels (Continued). 

VETERINARY ReEcorD—Chloral intravenously as an anesthetic. (O) Do 
fistula of the poll and withers in the mare predispose to joint evil in the foal. 
Notes on an outbreak of contagious pneumonia in donkeys. (OQ) Post mortem. 
(O) Clinical notes. 

July 14th—Luxation of the lens. (O) Peculiar case of foreign body in 
a horse. . Fits in dairy cattle. 
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VETERINARY NEws, June 23rd—Melanotic sarcoma in a mare. Pioneers in 
- veterinary medicine. 

JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS—Early his- 
tory of veterinary literature and its British development (Continued). Poison- 
ing of cattle with British Ragwort. (QO) Rickets in donkeys. (O) Remark- 
able distortion of the neck in a foal. Treatment of specific ophthalmia. 
(O) Poisoning of cattle with horse radish, Tubercular mastitis in the cow. 

In Nuovo Erconani, June 30th—Reaction intrapalpebral with tuberculin 
of experimental tuberculosis of horses in the tuberculosis of cattle. Upon the 
radical operation for naso- gutturo- fronto- maxillary polypi of horses. 

CLINICA VETERINARIA, June 5th.—Osteomalacia in a young monkey. Dogs 
in the propagation of anthrax. 

June 30th.—Sterility and abortion. Contribution to the diagnosis of dis- 
eases of the uterus. ; 

ANNALES DE L’INstITUT PasTEUR, May.—(X) Bacterio therapy in the 
treatment of ulcerative lymphangitis. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE CENTRALE DE MEDECINE VETERINAIRE.—(X) 
Rabies in Paris. (X) Effects of mud. (O) Diffuse leiomyoma of the stomach 
and rupture of the organ. (O) Accidents due to Urtiba dioica. (0) Com- 
plete fracture of the intermaxillary bone. Auto infection of intestinal origin 
in long stabulation with animals traveling by sea. Asymmetry of the coxae 
in horses. (O) Extraction of a horse shoe from the thigh of a horse. Note 
on the period of incubation of epizootic lymphangitis. (X) Curative treat- 
ment of epizootic lymphangitis by vaccinotherapy. (X) Bacteriotherapy 
treatment of ulcerative lymphangitis. 

REVUE GENERALE DE MEDECINE VETERINAIRE.—Remarks on mange and its 
treatment. 

REVUE DE PATHOLOGIE COMPAREE.—Utilization of seized meat after steri- 
lization. Antituwbercular vaccination. 
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THE AVENUE OF INVASION AND THE BEHAVIOR 
OF THE INFECTION OF CONTAGIOUS 
ABORTION IN THE UTERUS" 


W. L. WituiaMs, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Any intelligent effort at the control or cure of contagious abor- 
tion must be based upon some knowledge or belief regarding the 
portal by which the infection enters the uterus and the manner in 
which it acts therein. There are several very definite views, held 
by various investigators, of the primary invasion of the body. It 
is freely asserted that the infection may naturally enter through 
the mouth, vulva, and teat canal and that it may be artificially 
introduced into the subcutaneous tissues and into the blood stream. 
These are interesting theories which are in harmony with our gen- 
eral knowledge of contagious diseases. Generally, investigators 
have been content to introduce the infection through one of the 
alleged portals of entry and dismiss the problem until they be- 
lieve the infection has appeared in greatly increased volume in 
the gravid uterus, and has caused disaster. Even the experimental 
proof of the contagiousness of the disease in cattle is very imper- 
fect. The chronicity of the disease, the want of any recognizable 
period of incubation, the absence of any distinct lesion, and the in- 
ability of experimenters to induce abortion in cattle in any marked- 
ly greater degree than observed in cattle not experimentally in- 
fected, all conspire to render any hypothesis uncertain, even 
though many assert with confidence that this or that theory has 
been proven. 

Once past. this field of uncertainty, the student of abortion 
immediately faces a yet more doubtful question. If, for example, 
the hypothesis of alimentary infection is accepted, the student 
loses all trace of the infection process from the moment it enters 
the mouth. He does not know whether the infection penetrates 
the mucosa of the mouth, of the rectum, or of some intervening 
portion of the digestive canal and through it gains the lymph or 
blood stream. The infection once in the blood stream, the student 
is unable to follow the organism through the heart, through the 
pulmonary capillaries, back through the- heart again, and thence 


*Presented at the 54th annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917, 
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through the systemic arteries to and into the uterus. But it is 
not at all proven that the organism escapes through the digestive 
mucous membrane to.cause intra-uterine infection. It may, so far 
as has been shown, multiply and persist in the alimentary tract, 
escape in the feces, enter the genital tract through the vulva, and 
thus gain the uterine cavity without having entered the blood 
stream at all. By modifying slightly the hypothesis of Schroeder, 
the infection might well escape in the feces, and, entering the udder 
through the teat canal, thence enter the blood stream and reach 
the uterus. . 

If the hypothesis of the circulation of the bacillus in the blood 
is accepted, the course of the infection still remains uncertain. If 
the infection reaches the uterus through the blood stream, it still 
remains to be shown how it escapes from the blood into the uterine 
cavity and into the fetus and its annexes. The studies of M’Fad- 
yean and Stockman, and others, deny emphatically that the infee- 
tion penetrates the placental filter. M’Fadyean and Stockman 
found the Bang bacillus first in the utero-chorionie cavity, second 
in the fetal fluids and fetal digestive tube, and last in the fetal - 
blood. In no ease did they find the bacillus in the fetal blood with- 
out recognizing it also in the fetal fluids and in the utero-chor- 
ionic space; the infection was frequently found in the utero- 
chorionic space and not in the fetal blood. If the bacillus passed 
the placental filter, the order of appearance would be inevitably 
reversed: it would appear first in the fetal blood and last in the 
utero-chorionic cavity. 

Two plausible methods of invasion of the utero-chorionic cay- 
ity present themselves: through the uterine mucosa, from the blood 
stream, and through the cervical canal from the vagina. 

The inter-cotyledonal mucosa of the bovine uterus is covered 
by a dense protective epithelium. It is neither known nor sus- 
pected that this membrane secretes or excretes actively either dur- 
ing pregnancy or during non-pregnancy., There is every reason 
to believe that it is an unusually dormant protective membrane. 
There is no ground for suspicion that the Bang bacillus or other 
comparable organisms ever escape from the blood stream, through 
this epithelium, into the uterine cavity. The placental areas, or 
cotyledons, when not in physiologic contact with the fetal pla- 
centae, offer an infinitely more inviting and less resistant avenue for 
infection. The epoch, however, during which this avenue is ap- 
parently open is limited. 
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In the non-gravid uterus, the placental areas apparently do 
not permit the passage of bacteria except during menstruation—a 
period of but twelve to twenty-four hours in each estrual cycle of 
about twenty-one days. During this brief period, if the infection 
of contagious abortion circulates in the blood, it may escape from 
the blood stream into the uterine cavity with the menstrual blood. 
Clinically, this possibility is seemingly supported by the observa- 
tion that, the younger a heifer is bred, the more probably she will 
conceive. That is, the more frequently she menstruates, the more 
probable it is that the infection of contagious abortion may escape 
from the blood stream with the menstrual blood into the uterine 
cavity, become domiciled there, and prevent conception or destroy 
the fertilized ovum. Corresponding clinical evidences are not want- 
ing in adult cows. When a cow is placed in a year test, she is not 
bred until five or six months after calving, in order to retain her 
milk flow at its maximum. As a consequence of this delay she 
menstruates probably five to seven times before being bred and, 
apparently, fails to conceive promptly because the abortion infec- 
tion has become domiciled in the uterine cavity. There is, how- 
ever, another explanation for these clinical observations which 
appears more logical. The menstrual blood poured into the uterine 
cavity affords an increased nutrient supply for any bacteria al- 
ready present and each menstruation arouses and stimulates the 
infection anew, increasing the probability of sterility, and, con- 
ception occurring, increasing the peril to the embryo. 

A second epoch during which invasion of the uterine cavity 
from the blood stream is invited is during the second half of preg- 
nancy, when the fetal and maternal placentae about the internal 
os uteri commonly become detached and placental hemorrhage re- 
sults. Placental hemorrhage at this point is so common that it 
may well be designated as ‘‘normal’’ in the sense that it is the rule 
in cows. There is no justification for saying it is physiologic. At 
this time it can only be said that it is usually present. After 
about the fifth month of pregnancy, if the uterus is sealed, a vari- 
able amount of hemorrhage is almost always recognizable just at 
the os uteri internum. Sometimes the blood clot is scarcely larger 
than a pea; often there are several ounces of blood coagula pres- 
ent. Several small placentae have become separated. No macro- 
scopic evidences of inflammation are present. While many would 
eall the phenomenon physiologic because it is the rule, I can not 
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harmonize such separation of placentae and subsequent hemorrhage 
with physiologic processes. It seems to me pathologic, even though 
this involves a belief in a well-nigh universal pathologic condition 
in the gravid uteri of cows. The phenomenon merits study. Like 
the menstrual hemorrhage,,so the hemorrhage at the internal os 
of the pregnant cow, may, if we admit the circulation of the abor- 
tion.infection in the blood, invite an invasion of the uterine cavity 
from the blood stream. As in menstruation, so here, the escaped 
blood affords nutriment for any bacteria present. From the un- 
published investigations of Day’, and more especially of Hagan?, 
we know that pathogenic bacteria are commonly present in the 
sealed utero-chorionic space. It is not at all impossible that the 
presence of bacteria in the uterus at the internal os determines the 
hemorrhage and placental detachment. Hemorrhage into the uterus 
is one of the commonest phenomena in infectious abortion. 

Most writers upon cattle abortion pass silently over these im- 
portant questions. For example, Schroeder submits his hypothesis 
that the permanent rendezvouz of the infection is the udder. If I 
follow aright the theory of Schroeder, it is that the infection is, in 
at least some cows, permanent in the udder. When pregnancy en- 
sues, the infection migrates from the udder to the utero-chorionic 
space, and may there cause abortion or other disaster. Soon after 
the termination of pregnancy, the infection retreats to the udder 
and disappears from the uterus. Thus it operates like a shuttle- 
cock between the uterine cavity and the udder, but the path of mi- 
gration between the two organs is not traced. He would account 
for at least some of the transmission of the infection from cow to 
cow through the agency of the infected hands of the milker, His 
hypothesis does not attempt to explain the prevalence of the dis- 
ease in heifers in first pregnancy, whose milk glands have not fune- 
tioned. Like most hypotheses, that of Schroeder is silent upon the 
actual time, place, and manner of the invasion of the uterine cavity. 

The other possible avenue of entrance, the cervical canal, has 
not been more carefully studied by most investigators than has the 
invasion from the blood stream through the uterine walls. So far 
as known the infection may be readily introduced or may invade 


1. Bacterial searches by L. E, Day, of gravid and non-gravid uteri of 
Abattoir Cows, couducted in 1910, in co-operation with the writer. 

2. Bacteriologic investigations in the Department of Research in the Dis- 
eases of Breeding Cattle at the N. Y. State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N, Y. 
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the vagina and cervix through the open vulva, and if the cervical 


canal is open there is no material barrier to the penetration of the 


uterine cavity. It needs be recognized also that the vagina and 
cervix may quite as readily be invaded from the blood stream as 
may the uterine cavity itself. Should penetration of the vagina 
or cervix from the blood stream occur, it would appear that the 
subsequent invasion of the uterine cavity through the cervical 
canal may readily follow. It should be remarked that the vaginal 
and cervical mucosae are more active generally than the inter-coty- 
ledonal mucosa of the uterus, consequently the invasion of the 
vagina and cervix from the blood stream is quite as probable as the 
invasion of the uterine cavity from that source. Clinical observa- 
tions indicate that the cervical canal harbors infection more fre- 
quently than either the vagina or the uterus, but this is apparent- 
ly due to mechanical causes, dependent upon the intricate folding 
of the cervical mucosa. 

In studying the invasion of the uterine cavity through the cer- 
vical canal, two definite states must be considered—the open and 
the sealed canal. The cervical canal is termed open so long as it is 
not hermetically sealed, even though the opposing mucous surfaces 
lie in immediate contact. In physiologic pregnancy of the cow, the 
cervical canal becomes hermetically sealed within a few days after 
fertilization, by a tough, firm substance apparently emanating 
from the cervical mucous membrane. 

The uterine seal has not been extensively studied. It is a high- 
lly interesting structure. So far as has been observed clinically and 
in the abattoir, it is a highly efficient bacterial barrier. There is no 
evidence that the bacteria can pass through it, and no strong evi- 
dence that bacteria ordinarily found in the genital tract can dis- 
solve or break it down. Clinically, intense purulent vaginitis is 
observed, the uterine seal remaining intact and pregnancy con- 
tinuing with apparent safety. Once the seal is formed, one fre- 
quently observes, in the abattoir, hemorrhages and the exudate of 
contagious abortion about the os uteri internum. Sometimes there 
are suggestions of partial destruction of the seal at its anterior end, 
but the evidence is not convincing. 

On the other hand, there is indisputable evidence, both clini- 
eal and abattoir, of an inhibition of the formation of the uterine 
seal owing to the presence of infection in the cervical canal. In the 


-thandling of sterile cows, no more common condition is met than in- 
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tense chronic purulent cervicitis. Sometimes the condition is re- 
vealed by the visible presence of intense inflammation of the cervi- 
cal mucosa about the os uteri externum; sometimes by the sclerosis 
of the mucous bases of annular cervical folds which displace the 
cervical canal and render the catheterization of the uterus diffi- 
cult or temporarily impossible; and sometimes old caseated pus is 
encountered in the canal, or when the uterine catheter is intro- 
duced to the os uteri internum and a stream started through it, 
the first substance to return is a small quantity of muco-pus. Be- 
yond, the uterine cavity is apparently clean and the uterus is nor- 
mal in size, form and consistence. Such cows are intensely, but not 


absolutely sterile. Occasionally one becomes pregnant. Fertiliza- | 


tion is favored by the great abundance of the mucus of estrum. 
The mucus so bathes the cervical mucosa that much of the more 
superficial infection is mechanically carried away, while the deeper 
seated infection is largely buried in the flood of mucus. The sper- 


matozoa manage to elude the infection lying in wait, reach the: 


pavilion of the oviduct, and fertilize the ovum. Then commences a 
battle for existence. My co-worker, Hagan, has shown that a ba- 
cillus belonging to the colon group is present in many non-preg- 
nant bovine uteri, and that it is essentially as common in the utero- 
chorionic cavity of the pregnant uterus. 

In a prior publication, I have shown that the fetus constantly 
swallows its amniotic fluid from a very early period, at least as 
early as hairs appear upon the skin, as is shown by the ready recog- 
nition of fetal hairs in the meconium at this early date. The dis- 
covery of this fact in fetal physiology has aided materially in trac- 
ing the progress of abortion infection within the uterus and re- 
vealed much of interest in the origin of the diseases of new-born 
animals. 

Hagan has further shown by abattoir studies that pathogenic 
organisms invade the amniotic fluid from the utero-chorionie space 
(not through the placental filter) and, being swallowed by the fetus, 
are stored up as an integral part of the meconium, where after 
birth (and sometimes before) they play a vital réle in calf scours. 
Associated with the colon organism, Hagan also finds an organism, 
not yet identified, revealing some of the characteristics of the Bang 
bacillus, It is highly significant that such infection prevails in so 
large a degree, whether the cow is pregnant or non-pregnant, and 
whether the cervical canal is sealed or open. 
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There is, however, a very interesting difference in the clinical 
picture and in the abattoir, whether the cervical canal of the preg 
nant uterus is sealed or open. In 1914', I pointed out that when- 
ever the exudate of contagious abortion existed in the uterus, it 
was most voluminous about the os uteri internum and thence ra- 
diated forward toward the apices of the uterine horns. Numerous 
cases were cited in that report. Other investigators of contagious 
abortion in cattle frequently mention observing the exudate of con- 
tagious abortion in the uterine cavity, but usually refrain from lo- 
cating it definitely. The one exception noted is an autopsy re- 
corded by M’Fadyean and Stockman, in which, apparently inci- 
dentally and without attaching any significance to the fact, they 
state that the exudate was at the os uteri internum. More recent 
observations have slightly modified those of an earlier date. In 
several instances I have observed the exudate in the apices of the 
horns, notably of the non-gravid horn. Thus we may recognize 
three possible foci of infection: the os uteri internum, and the 
apices of the two horns. The first is by far the most important. 
It is not known that the infection advancing from the apex of 
either horn causes abortion, premature birth, or retained afterbirth. 

In all cases where I have had an opportunity to study the be- 
havior of the infection in the uterus immediately after abortion or 
premature birth or in cases where abortion appeared imminent and 
the uterine seal was absent or its integrity destroyed, there has been 
a well marked and characteristic metritis—the metritis of conta- 
gious abortion. The metritis is always most intense at the os 
uteri internum, from which point it radiates toward the apices of 
the cornua with constantly decreasing intensity. When the uterine 
seal is intact, there is no visible metritis. The exudate of conta- 
gious abortion may be present in cubic centimeters or in liters, 


_ but the metritis of contagious abortion is absent. Neither is there 


anything to suggest that, had the cow not been slaughtered, she 
would have aborted. 
In one case, Bang records finding the abortion bacillus in the 


- uterine cavity with a desiccated fetus. The inference was that 


the desiccation was a result of the abortion infection. Clinical ob- 
servations largely justify such a belief. In this case the uterus is 
sealed, the exudate of contagious abortion is present, the intra- 


1. Bulletin of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture No. 106. 
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uterine infection causes a copious inter-placental hemorrhage de- 
taching the fetal sac completely from the uterus, the hematome and 
fetus desiccate, the cervical canal is sealed, and no abortion occurs. 
Instead of the infection within the uterus causing expulsion of the 
fetus, it does the reverse and inhibits its expulsion indefinitely. 
The infection in the uterus, in the presence of a physiologic uterine 
seal, though it indirectly kills the fetus, does not cause its expul- 
sion. | 

On the other hand, one finds time and again, in abattoir and 
clinic, uteri containing living young and devoid of a uterine seal. 
A portion of the fetal sac—the cervical portion—is necrotic and 
hangs out through the cervix in the vagina. Anteriorly the fetal 
sac is alive and the fetus for a long time also lives. I have been 
able to recognize at the same time the absence of the uterine seal, 
the necrotic segment of the chorion adjacent to the os uteri in- 
ternum, and the living fetus which struggled violently when dis- 
turbed by manipulation. In other cases the embryo or fetus has 
perished, the uterine seal is wanting, and the progress of the infec- 
tion from the cervical end of the uterus toward its apex is readily 
traceable. The necrosis is old at the cervical end; at the apical 
end the chorion is yet fresh. The progress of the disease is thus 
indelibly stamped. 

In multipara the progress of contagious abortion in the 
uterus is revealed even more clearly than in unipara. Admittedly 
we do not know that contagious abortion in all animals is identi- 
eal; presumably it is not. But there is iss an underlying 
principle common to all. 

In personal discussions with colleagues, I am assured that in 
bitches, when gastro-hysterotomy is necessary for the relief of 
dystokia due to fetal emphysema, it is the basal fetus which has 
perished from the infection, while the apical fetuses are alive. The 
sow affords a more striking example, because it is highly probable 
that her contagious abortion is identical with that of the cow. 
Clinically, abortion is observed commonly in sows fed largely upon 
cow’s milk and only rarely otherwise. Good has recognized the — 
Bang organism in some outbreaks, Hagan finds the blood of sterile 
sows in an aborting swine herd reacting strongly to the aggluti- 
nation test with the Bang organism. The swine had been constant- 
ly fed large quantities of milk from a badly aborting dairy herd. 
Especially, the pigs had been liberally fed upon such milk, When 
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they reached breeding age, sterility and abortion played havoc. — 
In the abattoir, a brief study of uteri shows the advancement of 
the infection from the os uteri internum toward the apices of the 
horns, and that the advancement is usually slow. In one sow, with 
living fetuses two inches long, the basal fetus, lying in the right 
horn with the distal end of its sac occupying the uterine body, was 
necrotic and badly decomposed. The cadaver was one inch long. 
The second and third right embryos had perished and disappeared, 
leaving behind empty fetal sacs, which had continued to live long 
after the embryos had perished. The basal fetus in the left horn, 
and its sac, was necrotic, about one and one-half inches long, and 
not materially macerated. In this way it was graphically shown 
that the abortion infection had begun at the os uteri internum and 
had spread slowly and progressively toward the apices of the horns. 
The embryo already dead might at any time be expelled unobserved. 
Advancing slowly, some of the apical fetuses would probably ma- 
ture, and, being then destroyed and macerating, cause dystokia, 
calling for gastro-hysterotomy. 

Clinically the practitioner observes another marked evidence 
that the os uteri internum serves as a rendezvous for the infection 
of contagious abortion in cows. In retained fetal membranes, the 
basal cotyledons have frequently sloughed away, or inter-placental 
suppuration has forced the chorionic tufts out of the placental 
crypts. Further forward, the cotyledons are enlarged and firm; 
perhaps the membranes can be readily detached. Still further for- 


_ ward, the cotyledons are enormously enlarged, and the chorionic 


tufts are irremovably incarcerated. The inflammation has again 
originated at the os uteri internum, and has slowly travelled by 
continuity toward the cornual apices. 

The spread of the infection is generally, but not always slow. 


Sometimes, when a fetus is nearing full term, the infection suddenly 


overcomes all barriers and runs riot. It may be—perhaps it is— 
a secondary infection. When the infection advances slowly, the 
cervical segment of the uterus becomes highly inflamed, while 
the apical end remains more or less sound and retains some of its 


vigor. The irritation in the cervical end arouses a repellant action 


in the uterus, and the fetus is expelled. It may be dead, or alive, 


_ and the afterbirth will probably be retained. If however, the pro- 


gress of the infection is rapid, involving both fetus and uterus, the 
fetus may perish quickly, the cotyledons become necrotic, and the 
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entire uterus paretic or necrotic. The organ is now unable to ex- 
pel the fetus; the cadaver macerates, becomes emphysematous, and 
may cause a rupture_of the necrotic uterus with rapid death of 
the patient, or the uterus may adhere to.the rumen and the fetus 


slough into it. The infection does not cause abortion; the cow can. 


not abort. 

Thus we see three distinct clinical pictures in connection with 
the death and expulsion of the fetus: 1. Desiccation or mummifi- 
cation of the fetus occurs, in which the fetus perishes within a 
sealed uterine cavity, does not undergo putrefaction, and is not ex- 
pelled, but desiccates and remains as an inert body, inhibiting 
estrum indefinitely. 2. The formation of the uterine seal is in- 
hibited, or if formed is destroyed, the infection advances slowly 
from the os uteri internum forward, the healthy anterior portion re- 
acts to the irritant and expels the uterine contents. 3. The uterine 
seal is absent, the intra-uterine infection is virulent and spreads 
rapidly, causing necrosis of the uterus, emphysema of the fetus and 
inability to abort. 

These studies, which are in conflict with no facts recorded by 
others, convince me that there are three foci in the uterus from 
which the abortion infection spreads: the os uteri internum and 
the apices of the two horns. From the standpoint of their power 
to induce serious disaster in the gravid uterus, the foci in the apices 
of the horns play a minor réle. From the standpoint of sterility, 
the infection in the apices of the horns and in the continuous ovi- 
duets is of great importance. From the standpoint of both abor- 
tion and sterility, the infection of the cervical canal and at the os 
uteri internum plays the major réle. The destruction of the uterine 
seal, or the inhibition of its formation, is essential to the development 
of the commonly observed intra-uterine disasters. My studies have 
led me to believe that the most prominent disasters caused by conta- 
gious abortion in the uterus are due to the infection having gained 
a habitat within the uterus, or rather within the cervical canal, 
prior to conception. By its presence the infection either inhibits 
the formation of the uterine seal or disturbs its formation in a 
manner to render it an insufficient barrier against invasion. While 
it is possible that intra-uterine infection sometimes breaks down the 
seal, once it has been formed, proof of such a theory is ‘at present 
wanting. 
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The facts and conclusions here stated constitute the essential 
basis for the recommendations made from time to time regarding 
the control of cattle abortion. It has been urged, that, however the 

_ infection primarily invades the genital system, the chief agent at 
the command of the veterinarian is systematic hygiene of the geni- 
tal organs, not for a day or a year, but a consistent permanent plan 
by which it shall be aimed to breed only those animals having as 
clean sexual organs as it is possible to secure and maintain. The 
plan involves the careful inspection of the genitalia of all breeding 
cattle, the exclusion from breeding of all individuals having evi- 
dent disease of the genitalia until they are cured or recover, and 

the disinfection so far as possible of any part of the genital system 
_of either sex, which is, or is believed to be, dangerously infected. 

The original portal of entry of the abortion infection into the 

system in most cases of natural infection requires further study, 
but for the present the evidence points toward two great sources: 

1. the intra-uterine infection of the fetus. In the aborted fetus 

investigators generally insist that the fetal cadaver carries the 

Bang organism, primarily in the digestive tube, secondarily in the 

fetal blood. They are silent regarding the other bacteria more 
commonly present. 
Like all chronic conditions, the abortion infection cannot uni- 

_ formly nor generally end in prompt fetal death. The fetus, 

_ whether premature or born at full term, must be largely infected 

* at birth. My co-worker, Hagan, has traced this well, especially 

with a bacillus of the colon type. He recognizes the bacillus in the 

-_uteri-chorionic cavity of the cow, immediately after calving, and in 

the rumen and rectum of the new-born, apparently healthy calf. 

a The same is true in the abattoir. He finds bacilli first in the utero- 

_ chorionic space, next in the fetal fluids, then in the fetal digestive 

e tube. Clinically, the calf bearing alimentary infection at the time 

mi. ee of birth frequently dies in a few hours from acute sepsis, and yet 

more commonly develops calf scours and arthritis. Later the sur- 
ors suffer from chronic arthritis, pneumonia, and chronic scours. 
cid If such ante-natal infection is to be prevented, it is difficult 
to offer a better plan than the disinfection of the genital tube prior 
to breeding. This I have advocated for several years. The disin- 

_ fection of the genital tube is inevitably imperfect. The anatomical 

disposition of the uterus and cervix renders their complete disinfec- 
tion impossible. The technic has been greatly improved and is still 
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in its primary stages. Clinically it rarely ‘succeeds, because it is 
rarely applied skillfully, conscientiously, and perseveringly. When- 
ever it has been so applied, it has been successful, sterility has been 
checked, the abortion rate has been lowered, metritis and retained 
fetal membranes have been greatly diminished, and calf scours and 
pneumonia satisfactorily repressed. 

2. A second serious source of infection is contaminated milk 
fed to the new-born calf. The largest known volume of the Bang 
organism occurs in the utero-chorionic space of the gravid uterus, 
thence it escapes via the vulva before, during, and after abortion 
or parturition, along with other important intra-uterine infections, 
and flows down over the tail and escutcheon, to reach and contam- 
inate the udder. From the exterior of the udder, the calf swal- 
lows the infection in sucking, or the milker gets it into the milk 
and feeds it to the calf. : 

Schroeder and others have discovered the Bang bacillus in the 
milk within the udder, but clinical evidences at present indicate 
that this has far less peril for the calf than has the infection which 
emanates from the geo canal and flows down over the exterior 
of the udder. 

There is excellent and extensive clinical and good experi- 
mental evidence that, once the fetus or calf has become infected, the 
infection remains permanent, vacillating greatly in degree. It is 


especially significant that large groups of heifer calves, suffering | 4 


severely from scours and pneumonia, abort very largely in first 
pregnancy. Apparently, while the system is dépressed and waver- 
ing under the virulent bacterial invasion of scours and pneumonia, 
the infection shows an affinity for the genital system and acquires 
a habitat therein, where it remains until breeding age, ready to 
cause disaster. 

Consequently the plan I have long advocated is: Guard care- 
fully the genitalia of breeding animals of both sexes. Breed only 
those animals having clean genital organs, so far as can be deter- 


mined by examination, disinfect as far as possible all diseased or | 


infected genitalia before breeding, in order to repress sterility, 
abortion, metritis, retained fetal membranes, and the intra-uterine 


infection of the young. After parturition, disinfect the genitalia. 


for the double purpose of protecting the new-born calf from the 
dangers of infection due to the contamination of the exterior of the 
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nde from genital discharges, and promptly restoring the genital 
system of the mother, preparatory to the next breeding. 


At the close of the reading of the paper, Professor Williams 
exhibited a number of fresh gravid uteri of abattoir cows and sows. 
Healthy gravid uteri, containing healthy fetal sacs and fetuses, 


- were shown, and in contrast diseased uteri and fetal contents. 


The uterus of a cow about seven months pregnant was shown, 
in which the exudate of contagious abortion was present in large 
volume, being most abundant about the os uteri internum, and ra- 
diating forward, decreasing in abundance toward the apices of the 
cornua and disappearing entirely near the apex. 

The pregnant uterus of a sow was shown, in which the basal 
fetus and fetal sac were necrotic and macerated until they could 
be handled only with care, lest they fall to pieces. The embryonic 
cadaver was about one inch long. The other fetuses were two and 
one-half to three inches long, and apparently healthy. 

Other gravid porcine uteri were shown, mostly with fetal sacs 


having well marked necrotie tips, some without necrotic tips and 


apparently healthy, thus showing every gradation of necrosis of 
the fetal sac, including necrosis of the fetus itself. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. KNow.es: As I understand it, Dr. Williams is going to 
say something more about the control of abortion in his statements 
tomorrow. Is that correct? 

Dr. WituiAMs: There is not much to add to what I have said 
except possibly that when uteri are so badly diseased as those which 
I have just shown in both the cow and the sow, it appears to me we 


_ cannot hope that such animals will breed satisfactorily after the 
_ termination of the present pregnancy until the uterus is cleaned. 


Consequently the aim is, after such a uterus has been emptied to 


_ élean it out as promptly as possible and to restore the organ to its 
health. It makes no difference whether an animal gives birth to 
young at full term or at some earlier time, it is well to know 


that the uterine cavity is as healthy as it can be made before that 


3 animal is permitted to become pregnant again. 


The question, of course, which has always been uppermost in 


_ the minds of many, is what shall be done with a pregnant animal 


to prevent it from aborting? What I really do when I know that 


- an animal is on the way to abortion is to facilitate it. For instance, 


in such a cow as that from which I have just shown you the uterus, 
if I knew the fetus was in that condition I would like to get it out 
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as quickly as possible; and then to clean the uterine cavity from 
the infection existing there as far as in my power. We cannot do. 
what we would like to do, but we must do the best we can. 

Dr. TorRANCE: . In our country, some of our live stock organi- 
zations have passed. resolutions on the subject of abortion, and our 
live stock men appear to think that it is up to the government to 
take some action to control the movement of animals affected with 
contagious abortion. I would like to ask Dr. Williams if he con- 
siders that any government is in position to form regulations of 
that kind. I would like to ask also of Dr. Williams this; it ap- 
pears to me from his paper today that he is rather of the opin- 
ion that infection through the mouth is not the usual form of 
infection. .I was rather convinced that his opinion is that the 
infection usually takes place through the genital organs. I wish 
Dr. Williams would make himself a little more clear on that point. 

Dr. WiuiAMs: I have long held that the infection of conta- 
gious abortion is essentially universal, that it is a chronic disease 
and varies in intensity from the point where it causes extreme dis- 
aster, to the vanishing point where we cannot recognize it. Under 
those conditions, any governmental laws or restrictions in regard 
to the disease, it seems to me would be out of place, and that the 
control of contagious abortion must be based upon a dissemination - 
of basic knowledge among those interested in breeding. That is, 
it is the breeder who must take it up and not the government. The 
government should make the investigations, should gain the know- 
ledge and distribute that knowledge, but leave it to the individual 
to control the disease. 

In the dairy herds in the East there is no such thing as a non- 
contaminated herd, consequently, there is no such thing as a man 
selling a sound animal and being sure that it is sound. Conse- 
quently, any law that might be passed prohibiting the sale of ani- 
mals infected with contagious abortion would be equivalent to 
saying, ‘*Sell no animal’’. 

am glad Dr. Torrance has brought up the question of the 
avenue of infection. In my haste perhaps I did not make myself 
quite clearly understood. I most thoroughly believe that the original 
infection generally occurs through the mouth. I am equally em- 
phatie in my belief that it occurs in the new-born animal and per- 
sists there, but that some infection is already in the fetus, that is, 
some fetuses are already infected at the time of birth, and that 
large additions are made to that infection by the discharge from 
the genital tract of the mother which flows down over her udder, 
tail and thighs and gets into the milk either when the calf is suck- 
ing, or when the milk is drawn from the udder, and in this way 
causes a large amount of abortion in heifers during first pregnancy. 
When it comes to the uterine cavity, at the time the animal be- 
comes pregnant the infection gets into the canal somewhere in the 
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neighborhood of the os uteri internum, spreads forward to the 
apices of the horns gets into the fetal sac and causes destruction. 

Dr. Stemwseck: Does Dr. Williams think the organisms cir- 
culate in the blood? 

Dr. WituiaMs: I do think they circulate in the~blood, al- - 
though at most times, perhaps, not recognizable, that is, the or- 
ganisms would not be present in sufficient numbers to discover 
them, but I feel they must circulate in the blood. In a new-born 
calf only a few hours old, which had been received upon a steri- 
lized sheet and which had been thoroughly disinfected and taken 
from the cow and fed on boiled milk there was acute arthritis, and 
from the infected joint there were obtained pure cultures of the 
abortion bacillus. I know of no way of its introduction but by 
cireulation through the blood. 

Dr. Ranck: Would there be any possibility of transmitting 
this disease to pregnant cows in inoculating them with hog chol- 
era serum that had been procured from a sow infected with the 
abortion bacillus. . 

May not the infection come from milking hands and through 
the invading of the teat opening or the milk duct? 


Dr. Wituiams: I am not familiar with the details of prepar- 


ing hog cholera serum but unless efficiently filtered or sterilized I 


would think there was a possibility, of transmitting the infection in 
serum, but I do not consider it of very great consequence. In the 
East where wealthy gentlemen own big herds of pedigreed eattle, 
many of the herds are highly infected with abortion bacilli. Many 
of them also own herds of swine, in which there is a great deal of 
abortion and a great many herds go to destruction. Apparently 
they get the disease from the virulently infected cows’ milk fed to 
the swine, not through hog cholera serum. 

In regard to the infection through the teat canal, I do not con- 
sider it of very great consequence. When I go into a large herd, I 
take the blood from each calf and find that it reacts very quickly 
to the agglutination test. I do not deem it necessary to draw upon 
the alleged infection through the teat. I do not see how it could be 


introduced through the teat in heifers that had never been milked. 


While admitting the possibility of such infection, I do not think it 
plays a major role. 

Dr. Ferguson: I would like to ask Dr. Williams what his 
opinion is as to the bull being a disseminator of contagious abor- 
tion and, if he does not consider the bull a disseminator of conta- 
gious abortion, how is the introduction of infection into an isolated 
herd accounted for, where it was never present before the introduc- 
tion of the new animal? I can cite the case of several herds where 
the bull was the only animal introduced into the herd for a num- 
ber of years, that is, occasionally a new bull. 
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Dr. WiuiAMs: I have held for a number of years that we 
should always explain the term ‘‘introduction’’ as it relates to con- 
tagious abortion. In the first place, I do not believe that any herd 
in America, or in the world, needs any introduction to contagious 
abortion that the infection is there. But, there is another phase 
of that question of great practical importance, and that is that 
there are great variations of intensity of infection and by the intro- 
duction of an animal saturated with virulent infection great harm 
may be done. 

In regard to the bull, I have never been able to understand 
why any infectious disease should be uni-sexual, that is, that it 
should involve only one sex. I can no better understand why con- 
tagious abortion cannot be disseminated by the bull than why gon- 
orrhea cannot be disseminated by a man. I thoroughly believe the 
bull is an important disseminator of the disease. I am not ready 
to accept, in many cases, the immediate appearance of the disease 
after the introduction of the bull. I think the disease appears 
rather slowly, and I have long thought that one of the great sources 
of intense infection among beef cattle in the West has been due to 
_ breeders going to herds in the East where beef cattle are bred as a 
sort of side show along with dairy cows and the beef calves are fed 
the common milk of the herd. The bulls are sold to western breed- 
ers, and within one, two or three years after the bulls are intro- 
duced the disease develops. I believe this a very serious question 
which those interested in range and beef cattle should take seri- 
ously to heart. The question should be carefully studied. I be- 
lieve when it is studied, it will be found that it is the most im- 
portant element in the dissemination of contagious abortion in beef 
herds. 


Dr. Quirman: I would like to ask Dr. Williams if this dis- 
ease is universal, if it is ever-present, how is it possible, as appears 
to be the case in some well authenicated instances, even in my own 
experience, that by the most positive, thorough, careful, continu- 
ous, hygienic methods, that it seemed possible to kill it out in a 
certain farm. I know of such instances where not a drop of medi- 
cine was administered, not a drop of any biological product was ad- 
ministered, nothing but uterine cleansings, and nothing in this di- 
rection was overlooked. It has been a matter of three or four 
years, and there has not been a new case on that farm. Prior to 
that time, for several years, it had been the bane of the existence of 
that owner, as well as others in connection with contagious abor- 
tion, I do not doubt your statements, but you have me puzzled. 

Dr. WittiAMs: There is no material difference in the view ex- 
pressed by me and the circumstances related by Dr. Quitman. 
They are absolutely in harmony. I hold, and have held, that if we 
will apply strict sexual hygiene, we will control contagious abor- 
tion so that it will be reduced to such an extént that you may see 
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no abortion for a long time in the herd. If you continue the rules 
of hygiene as you have outlined them you can make that condition 
as permanent as you desire. 


Dr. Quirman: I cannot see how, if the infection were ever- 
present within the animal, how the hygiene, carried out 100 per 
cent perfect, would so thoroughly eradicate it. . 

Dr. Wnuatams: ‘Take it in the case of tuberculosis. We find 
that if persons afflicted with tuberculosis are placed under the best 
hygienic conditions, the symptoms of tuberculosis disappear, there 
are no tubercle bacilli in the sputa, there are no tubercle bacilli 


.. discharged by any of the excretory organs. The individual effi- 


ciency is increased, he is not sick; but you would not say that he 
is not infected, would you? 
Dr. Quirman: No, you are referring to what is called an ar- 


rested case. 


Dr. WiiamMs: Yes, and that applies to abortion. You can 
arrest it and hold it in control. I would not say that it would be 
absolutely obliterated. I think it would be unsafe for us to take 
that position. I would feel unsafe in the herds you have spoken 
of, to say that it is eliminated and that you can sit down and let 
it go. 

Dr. Bett: I would like to ask Dr. Williams how he would 
look on the procedure of taking the temperature through the va- 
gina and testing all the dairy herds around the state for tuber- 
culosis ? 

Dr. WimuiAms: I would think the operation would be quite 
harmless. There is no use of testing a cow for tuberculosis, for 
instance, that has a dirty discharge from the vagina. That would 
not be good hygiene. You can transmit any disease in that way. 
But, assuming that a cow is decently clean, and the work is done 
with ordinary care, I do not see how there could be any great harm 
come from it. 

Dr. Fercuson: I would like to ask Dr. Williams whether, in 
his experience in practicing hygiene ‘in these herds, if he has been 


_able to entirely clean up a herd. That is, so there is not an occas- 


ional heifer that has a retained after-birth, or some little trouble 
of that kind that develops in the herd, in spite of all of the care and 
disinfecting that he has administered ? 

Dr. WituiAMs: In the conditions of our eastern herds, I have 
never seen a herd completely cleaned up. We must always look 
upon our results as only partial. The hygiene is a problem which 
we must take up as a permanent measure and keep constantly at 
it. Then we can reduce the losses to the minimum, so that there 
will be no very severe losses from sterility, abortion, retained after- 
birth and so forth. 

Dr. Fercuson: The reason I asked that question is because it 


- coincides exactly with my experience in handling herds in Wiscon- 
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sin. I was never able to entirely clean up a herd, no matter how 
hard we kept at it. Later on, some heifer would develop sterility 
or retained placenta and so forth; but listening to Dr. Quitman 
I understand in the herd he had, it was entirely cleaned up, and 
that struck me as an extraordinary success. 

Dr. Quirman: In this instance, I was probably under more 
favorable circumstances than would be the case with the ordinary 
dairy or stock farm. This farm of which I spoke belonged to a | 
doctor and an eminently scientific man, with a national and inter- 
national reputation; yet, up to the time of my calling his atten- 
tion to certain features he displayed a most surprising amount of - 
ignorance on the question of the dissemination of this disease. He 
left it entirely to his farm manager, who was a graduate of the 
agricultural department of the University of Wisconsin, one of 
those men who could not be relied on even by virtue of a university 
education. He was a man you would call middle-aged. The uni- 
versity was unable to eradicate some curious ideas this man had. 
For instance, although he was a graduate of this school, he still 
held the opinion that if the placenta was forcibly removed that in- 
sured barrenness to the animal. I went so far, in my instruction 
to the doctor that if he wanted success he would have to procure a 
new farm manager, that a man with such ideas as his farm manager 
had never could be taught proper ideas. The result was, he was 
discharged and a young man put in who was also a graduate of 
that college, but one who had better sense and would listen to in- 
structions. The doctor himself took instructions and made notes 
and made frequent visits to the farm to see that the instructions 
were being carried out. The young man, the new manager, was 
much interested, he had not been out of school very long and he 
carried out the instructions more in detail than the older man would 
have done. So, as I say, I believe I had extraordinary conditions 
there; although I had known, at least for a period of a couple of 
years, of farms remaining free where perhaps they were not so 
scientifically managed as this place. However, like Dr. Williams, 
you see I was not able to keep track of all of them as well as of 
this one and maybe there was an occasional mishap. 

I would like to say, I find out as I go through thé veterinary 
world, that many country practitioners, as well as city practition- 
ers, do not know that there are limitations to the number of times 
a cow will abort, even if she does not become sterile. I wish that 
Dr. Williams would enlighten us on that point. 

Dr. WituiAMs: A large proportion of cows that abort once are 
sold to the butcher or some one else who does not know that they 
have aborted. A far larger proportion of cows which have aborted 
twice follow that path and disappear. It is not very likely that a 
cow will abort more than twice, because, unless there is a revulsion 
in the system by which the intensity of the affection is minimized, 
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she fails to breed. She has come to the parting of the ways and 
either throws off the intense infection, or it destroys her value ut- 
terly and she disappears. Where they are kept and the attempt is 
made to breed cows, the number of times they will abort seems to 
be limited only by the tenacity of the cow by which she holds on 
to life. 

One cow of which I have data, aborted at her first and second 
pregnancy (this is approximately correct), the third breeding year 
she was sterile, the fourth breeding year she aborted, and the fifth 
year she aborted and had a retained afterbirth and died from it. 

In my work I find that each time a cow aborts her resistance 
to the infection is lowered. A small number of them do throw it 
off completely and thereafter do not abort, but that is not due to 
the fact that they have aborted. The safest cow in any herd is the 
cow that has gone through a number of pregnancies without abor- 
tion, without sterility or retained after-birth. If she has had none 
of these, she is more apt to be successful in the next pregnancy. 

Dr. I would like to ask Dr. Williams if he thinks 
certain food conditions cause the abortion bacilli to become active, 
where if the food conditions were different the bacilli would be in- 


active? 


Dr. WiuuiaMs: I have repeatedly stated in my publications 


4 that I most. thoroughly believe in the influence of food upon the 


intensity of the infection. Whenever we lower the vitality of the 


-animal by bad feeding, we tend to increase the intensity, not only 


of the abortion organism, but any other pathogenic organism 
which may be present in the body; and we know very well that we 
have a considerable variety of organisms mixed up in the great 
problem of contagious abortion. There is no question but that we 
can so feed an animal, or group of animals as to increase disaster 


in the herd. 


On the following day the general subject of the abortion group 
of diseases was continued by Professor Williams in the elinic. Five 


: - sterile cows were presented for examination and for demonstration 
-_ In connection with their handling. The cows were examined in detail 


by palpating the genital organs through the vagina and rectum. 
Case 1. A four-year-old pedigreed Jersey. She gave birth to 
a calf in 1915, at 287 days. She was then bred. We do not have a 


as _ very accurate record of her breeding, but she was served several 


times. For a long time she has not been in estrum. We find that 
her general condition is good. The pelvic ligaments are normal, so 


_ that there is probably no serious cystic disease of the ovaries. The 


vulva is normal. The vagina is normal. The body of the uterus 
has what appears to be an abscess about three inches in diameter— 
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that is, the body of the uterus is filled with pus. The right uterine 
horn is slightly enlarged. The left horn, left oviduct, and left 
ovary constitute an enlarged irregular adherent mass six inches in 
diameter. The right ovary is normal. The right oviduct is normal. 

Our diagnosis is abscess of the uterus, left ovary, and left 
oviduct. Our prognosis is that the animal is hopeless. We have ap- 
plied no treatment. We merely made an exploratory catheterization 
of the uterus and verified the presence of the pus in it. We re- 
moved about a pint of exceedingly fetid pus. 

The pus contained in the body of the uterus is quite evidently 
coming from the left ovary and left oviduct. That is, there is an 
abscess involving the base of the left horn, oviduct, and ovary, 
constituting a great adherent mass in the left flank from which 
there is a continuous flow of pus through the left horn into the 
uterine body. 

We could clean up the uterine body temporarily, but more pus 
would at onee flow back into it. We can not reach the abscessing 
oviduct at all, and consequently feel that it is useless to put the 
owner to any expense or trouble with such a cow. Instead she 
should go at once to the butcher, and the owner should take what- 
ever salvage remains. This is one of the elements in our handling - 
of the problem on which we lay great stress. We feel that one of 
the best services we can render to the owner of an animal is to say 
whether she can be bred. If she can not be bred, it is an economic 
wrong to the owner to cause him to keep her. It is an undue strain 
and peril to a bull which may serve the cow. Thus in a way we 
render just as great service in many cases, by deciding that an ani- 
mal is hopeless, as we do by curing one, because we remove an ani- 
mal which is a menace to the herd. 

Case 2. A pedigreed Jersey cow from the same herd as Case 
1. The animal now before you is older than the other. She 
was born in 1911. She aborted in 1916 on the seventh of March. 
As we get the history, she has not since been bred. She does not 
show estrum. She is normal in general condition, pelvic ligaments, 
and vulva. The vagina contains some pus. The os uteri is open. 
The uterus is about twice its normal size and sclerotic. The prob- 
abilities are that the mucous membrane of the uterus is completely 
destroyed, so that she is incurably sterile, but this I ean not, tell 
certainly. 

The right ovary is one and one-fourth inches, with a deep eyst 
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or a deeply retained corpus ESS The right oviduct is normal. 
The left ovary is one-half inch. The left oviduct is normal. 
The prognosis is very bad. We have douched the uterus with 
a salt solution in order to wash out the pus, followed by a two per 
cent, Lugol’s solution, and finally we have injected into the uterine 
cavity a suspension of about one dram of iodoform to about an 
ounce of oil. 
Es This treatment might be repeated weekly for a little while, 
and, if the uterus softens, the cow may possibly be saved, come in 
 estrum, and breed, but it is highly improbable. 
Ordinarily we do not consider it worth while for an owner to 
keep such an animal at all. My advice would be to treat her for a 
while, and, if she does not become normal, to dispose of her to the 
butcher. 
Early in my examination I stated that the right ovary is one 
- and one-fourth inches, with a deep cyst, or corpus luteum. When 
Rs we come to operate upon the ovary, we find it difficult and cause a 
little hemorrhage from the rectum. This we always aim to avoid, 
_ but once in a while it is inevitable. 
You noticed when we were working that two hands were in- 
" _ serted, one in the rectum and the other in the vagina. I held the 
__ ovary back over the vagina with my hand in the rectum and asked 
» my co-worker to insert his hand into the vagina and grasp the 
ovaries there. In cases of pyometra, if a corpus luteum is present, 
it is situated deep in the ovarian tissues, and is exceedingly hard 
to dislodge. In this case the application of firm pressure revealed 
_ the fact that we were dealing with a deep-seated cystic corpus 
luteum. When we applied pressure to the ovary, the eyst in the 
corpus luteum ruptured,.and then following further pressure upon 
the ovary, the corpus luteum itself was forced out. That, is to say, 
_ the corpus luteum was cystic in its center, but the lutein tissues 
persisted about the periphery, and, after some difficulty, we first 
ruptured the cyst inthe center of the yellow body, and then, by 
intense pressure, forced the lutein, or yellow tissue, out. 
Previously we stated that this cow has not been coming in 
estrum at all. It is quite possible that she will come in estrum after 
from three to six days because of the dislodgment of the yellow 
body. Should she do so, contraction of the uterus will be stimu- 
lated and the uterus will tend to eliminate the pus and infection. 
We mayo kept some of the pus for inspection. It is not very fetid. 
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The quantity shows how much pus may be present in cases where 
it can not be identified upon rectal examination, yet when we put 
the catheter into the uterus and start to douche, the actual con- 
dition is clearly revealed. The catheterization has played an es- 
sential part in the diagnosis. 

Case 3. A heifer born in 1913. She is four years old, and has 
not calved. She has been bred times without number. Her periods 
of estrum are apparently regular. The uterus is enlarged and 
flabby. It is about two or three times the normal size. The ovaries 
and oviducts are normal. Our diagnosis is endometritis. 

If any pus was present in the uterus, there was not enough 
to discover it by palpation or catheterization. Nevertheless, we 
conclude from the uterine palpation that intra-uterine infection is 
present. We douched the uterus with two per cent. Lugol’s solu- 
tion and advise that in the future this be repeated once a week 
until the uterus becomes normal, after which we believe the patient 
will breed. She should recover. 

Case 4. The animal is one which aborted at 188 days in 1915. 
She had a discharge for some thirty days. I find there is a stric- 
ture at the vulvo-vaginal line, or hymeneal ring, which barely ad- 
mits the passage of two fingers. I was able, however, to reach 
the vaginal end of the cervix with the two fingers through the 
stricture, and by this means to guide the forceps to the os uteri ex- 
ternum, fix them upon the lips, and draw the cervix back. 

The uterus is large and flabby, which shows that endometritis 
is present. The right ovary is two and one-half inches, with cyst. 
The right oviduct is cystic. The left ovary is normal. The left 
oviduct is normal. 

Our diagnosis is cystic right oviduct (hydrosalpinx) and endo- 
metritis. 

Our prognosis is that the animal is absolutely sterile on the 
right, but may breed on the left side. 

If we can rupture the ovarian cyst, get rid of it, and destroy 
its inhibitory power over ovulation by the other ovary, the cystic 
disease of the oviduct will not interfere with breeding on the other 
side. Quite a number of cows breed very readily when one oviduct 
is completely blocked, the other being open and healthy. 

We have ruptured the cyst, although its rupture required con- 
siderable force. 1 trust you observed, as in the other case, that 
with one hand in the rectum | drew the ovary back over the va- 
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gina, while my co-worker introduced his hand into the vagina, 
grasped the ovary as it lay in my hand, and ruptured the cyst from 
the vagina. We can not with safety rupture most cysts through the 
rectum. A few of them which are very thin-walled can be rup- 
tured per rectum, but on the whole it is a very unsafe procedure. 

Our prognosis of this cow is bad, but it is not totally hopeless. 
We have ruptured the cyst. We have douched the uterus, and 
would advise that this treatment be repeated. 

-. Case. 5. A pedigreed Jersey which calved apparently nor- 
mally on July fourth, 1915. Since that time she has been bred ten 
times, without result. Her estrum is regular, the general condition 
good, the pelvic ligaments normal, the vulva and vagina normal. 
The mucosa of the vaginal end of the cervical canal is intensely in- 
flamed, intimating that the mucosa of the cervical canal is highly 

E inflamed throughout. The uterus is enlarged and flaccid, indicat- 

i ing chronic endometritis. Little or no pus is recognizable usually 

in such a uterus, but infection is present and plays a part in. the 

inflammatory processes in the cervical canal. Right ovary three- 
quarters inch, normal. Right oviduct normal. Left ovary three- 
quarters inch, normal. Left oviduct normal. 
Diagnosis: Severe cervicitis and chronic endometritis, 
Prognosis: Good. 

. Treatment applied: We have douched the uterus with two 

H per cent. Lugol’s solution and swabbed the cervical canal with pure 

-___Lugol’s solution. We recommend the repetition of the treat- 

4 ment once a week until the cervicitis is completely under control 

4 and the uterus is reduced in size and has recovered its tone. She 

should then breed. 

- ___ (In order to illustrate the work to the best possible advantage, the 

‘i lips of the os uteri externum were grasped by means of the uterine 

_ forceps, the cervix drawn back into the vulva, the forceps held 

apart, and the os uteri externum with its intensely inflamed mu- 

cosa clearly exposed to view. Each member of the association 

-___ present was then given an opportunity to inspect the inflamed area , 
visually). 

q This case affords an excellent illustration of one of the prin- 

ciples involved in sterility-abortion work. The presence of such 

_cervicitis and endometritis, evidently makes it well-nigh impos- 

sible for the cow to conceive. Should the spermatozoa and ovum 

escape immediate destruction, we know that, in the presence of an 
embryo, infections present in the uterine cavity multiply with re- 
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newed vigor. It is also becoming more and more evident that, not 
only is the volume of the infection increased, but the virulence also. 
It must be clear to each of you that, with intra-uterine infection 


sufficient to cause the enlargement and loss of tone recognized in 


the uterus, a fertilized ovum would be placed immediately in peril. 
An indelible record of such peril is made in the necrotic tips of 
the fetal sacs shown you yesterday, in conjunction with my paper 
upon abortion. These necrotic areas show well beyond dispute that 
an infection is virtually always present in the uteri of ruminants 
and swine and that such infection is competent to cause necrosis 
of the apices of the delicate fetal sacs. A careful study of pregnant 
uteri shows every possible gradation of necrosis of the tips of the 
fetal sacs. Bacterial searches show that the infection penetrates 
the fetal fluids and is swallowed by the fetus, inducing 
fetal disease (fetal scours) or, stored up in the meconium, induces 
the most serious maladies of the new-born—septicaemia, scours, 


arthritis, pneumonia, etc. Hence we desire in chronic endometritis 


to disinfect as far as possible (it can only be partial) the uterine 
cavity prior ‘to breeding. The same principle is yet more true of 
cervicitis. So long as a purulent cervicitis is present, conception is 
extremely doubtful, and, in event it occurs, the embryo, or embryos, 
is placed in extreme peril. A safe issue of pregnancy under such 
conditions is difficult to comprehend. The purulent cervicitis in- 
hibits the formation of the uterine seal or prevents its complete 
physiologic development. The cervical canal remains open or in- 
efficiently sealed. The infection lodged in the depressions of the 
intricately and deeply folded cervical mucosa persists and main- 
tains, by interfering with the sealing of the uterus, an open gate- 
way from the exterior into the uterine cavity for other bacteria 
than those already resident. The infection already present in the 
anterior portion of the cervical canal multiplies about the os uteri 
internum, and thence radiates forward toward the apices of the 
horns. In the meantime the infection penetrates the fetal mem- 
branes, finds a favorable place for multiplication in the fetal fluids, 
and is swallowed by the fetus, along with the amniotic fluid. Then 
follows the long and serious train of disasters—abortion, premature 
birth, retained after-birth, metritis, calf scours, calf pneumonia, 
ete. Hence we wish to control cervicitis before permitting the cow 
to be served. In obedience to a well established law that infections 
of the genital organs are intensified by coitus, there is double rea- 
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son for not permitting such a cow as Case 5 to be served. First, it 
places upon the bull a wholly unnecessary and useless tax. See- 
ond, the infection in the genitalia of both bull and cow is intensi- 
fied, and lasting harm done. Hence the rule: Permit no cow to be 
served by the bull until it is reasonably clear that she will conceive 
and that her genitalia are in a condition to warrant the belief that 
the pregnancy will be safe. 

In conclusion, I hope that certain fundamental principles re- 
garding the problem of sterility in cows have been illustrated by the 
five cases presented : 
| 1. The problem of sterility in cows is on the whole an inte- 
gral part of the great problem of contagious abortion—a badly 
misnamed disease involving the whole problem of reproduction and 
constituting the greatest single problem in cattle and dairy hus- 
bandry. 

2. The handling of sterility must be based upon thorough 

knowledge of the anatomy, physiology, and pathology of the geni- 
talia. To this must be added a careful and complete examination 
ae which a reliable diagnosis and useful prognosis are to be 
ased. 

3. The exclusion from coition of all animals not capable of 
safe breeding. Those which can not be cured should be excluded 
from breeding and slaughtered promptly. Breeding them consti- 
tutes a menace to the herd. Curable animals should be cured as 


-- promptly as possible. They should not be bred until cured. 


4. I hope you have observed that the uterus was catheterized 
for two purposes—diagnosis and treatment. Frequently a uterus 
may feel normal in volume and consistence, when palpated per rec- 
tum, but catheterization reveals that it contains an appreciable, 
though small, quantity of pus. This knowledge is essential to a 
reliable diagnosis. When we wish to disinfect the uterus, the 
catheterization and douching constitutes our best means. When a 


_ retained corpus luteum is present, its dislodgment causes the uterus 


to contract and tends to cause it to expel the resident infection, 
but this resource should be used to supplement the uterine douch- 
ing—not supplant it. 

6. I have used no force in introducing the catheter into the 
uterus. The modified Palmer uterine dilators are well adapted in 
size and form to follow the intricately bent cervical canal. For- 
merly veterinarians talked much of the ‘‘closure of the os uteri’’ 
or ‘‘closure of the womb’’, until it had acquired a prevalence equal 
to that of ‘“‘hollow horn’’ of earlier days. Atresia of the cervical 
canal in cows is essentially fiction. As a congenital condition, it 
exists rarely, along with a general arrest in the sexual development. 
Speaking generally, the cervical canal is open and passable, but its 
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penetration is rendered more or less difficult by the complex ana- 
tomical arrangement. of the cervix. The difficulty is further and 
greatly intensified by disease. The circular folds of the cervical 
mucosa with their margins directed vaginalwards, cause the cathe- 
ter or sound to be deflected and lodged in a cul-de-sac behind the 
folds instead of following the cervical canal, which perhaps bends 
abruptly in some direction. In cervicitis (and when metritis is 
marked, the pus passing out through the cervical canal inevitably 
causes cervicitis) the bases of the circular folds become enlarged 
and sclerotic. The sclerotic mass pushes from one side and bends 
the cervical canal out of a straight line sometimes as much as two 
inches. The veterinarian who is ignorant of these facts concludes 
that the canal is ‘‘closed’’, erroneously thinks that force is justified 
and demanded, applies it, ruptures the cervix or uterus, and ruins 
or kills the patient. 

I have found this one of the greatest drawbacks to the work 
in which I am engaged. A man watches me at my work for an 
hour or two, and concludes that he has learned all that I have 
gained during twelve or fifteen years of conscientious study and in- 
vestigation. Some veterinarians who have watched me for three or 
four hours have advertised that they have taken a special course 
under me, have inferentially learned all that I know and-made some 
highly important advances. Among their first accomplishments, is 
the killing of a number of highly valuable cows, by rupturing the 
cervix or uterus; the aborting of cows which were safely pregnant 
(except they fall in the path of the embryonic specialist in steril- 
ity); or sending to the butcher as incurably sterile, cows four to 
seven months pregnant. As a result, the work I am striving to ac- 
complish is brought into disrepute, and the wildcat veterinarian 
disgraces himself and the profession. 

There is no more important field open to the veterinarian, and 
there is no field which calls for more conscientious, careful, and 
constant study. ‘The field does not lend itself to charlatanism, as 
boring for ‘‘hollow horn’’, slitting the tail for ‘‘wolf in the tail’’, 
injecting abortion bacterins for controlling abortion, or drawing 
‘‘wolf teeth’’ for curing ophthalmia. The charlatan runs a short 
race, and is soon stopped by his own malpractice. It is an ex- 
tremely dangerous field for the charlatan, the ignorant and care- 
less veterinarian, the veterinarian who is in a hurry, and the in- 
herent fool. These quickly destroy themselves. On the other hand, 
any conscientious, careful, and reasonably skilled veterinarian may 
by conscientious study and work fit himself to render a highly im- 
portant service to cattle breeders and dairymen and, by conserv- 
ing their interests, render a notable service to the state. 


THE ABDERHALDEN TEST FOR PREGNANCY 
IN ANIMALS 


a Dr. C. A. ZELL, Chicago, Il, 


After Abderhalden published his first article on the defensive 
ferments of the animal organism, in 1913, a large number of pub- 
lications appeared all over the world, some for, and some against 
the test. 

These variations in results are probably due to the variations 
in the fundaments and technic used by the different workers and 
also to limitations of the tests that are not yet understood or even 
known. 

In the following I shall try ‘to interpret Abderhalden’s ideas 
regarding the theory of the defensive ferments, and his technic 
and results. 

The Abderhalden test is not a test for pregnancy but a test 
to determine the presence or absence in the serum of ferments cap- 
able of digesting placental albumins, which are believed to be some- 
what disharmonious substances and are present in the blood-stream 
only during pregnancy. The animal organism permits only mater- 
ial that has been put in harmony ‘with the body and particularly 
the plasma to reach the circulation. Abderhalden compares these 
proceedings very appropriately with a workshop as follows: in 
the production of an article, one machine prepares the material for 
another and one workman transfers to another, material which is 
finished to a certain degree. In a like manner do the tissue cells 
mutually support each other in their task. The cells of the intes- 
tine and liver especially act as important sorters for the whole 
organism. If insufficiently transformed substances penetrate into 
the general circulation, we must expect troubles of all kinds. In 
such a case the organism defends itself against injury; it produces 
certain agents against the disturbing elements, i.e. defensive fer- 
ments. 

Abderhalden made his first experiments with dogs and rabbits. 
He injected the white of an egg or horse serum intraperitoneally 
into these animals; it was found that the contents of the blood 
increased in peptolytic ferments as early as the next day. It is 
interesting to note that ferments persist for a long time after the 
introduction of the disharmonious substances; furthermore that 
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such plasma df especially treated animals, which had been shown 
experimentally to be active became inactive when heated to 60° C., 
i.e. its decomposing action could no longer be determined. 

How can we explain the existence of such defensive ferments 
during pregnancy? Abderhalden answers this question as fol- 
lows: the organism of the mother has at its disposal, up to the 
appearance of pregnancy, a certain amount of cells of a certain 
kind, which all harmonize with each other in their metabolism. 
After conception there appears an entirely new kind of cells which 
have to perform particular duties. Although the impregnated egg 
and the developing placenta with all its various cells are in har- 
mony with -the species, nevertheless the metabolism of all these 
cells actually is something new and foreign to the complex of cells 
composing the organism of the mother. The blood probably re- 
ceives substances, perhaps also secretions, which are out of har- 
mony with the plasma and remain so, the time being too short for 
the ‘blood to accustom itself entirely to these new substances. After 
the expulsion of the placenta, in which process ferménts probably 
play a preparatory part, the ferments quickly disappear. 

These ferments may be demonstrated within about 8 days after 
impregnation, and they disappear within 14-21 days after expul- 
sion of the placenta. From this experience we are able to decide, 
whether a placenta is actually in existence, i. e., one, which is still 
in communication with the organism of the mother. 

The ferments are strictly specific, so that animals suffering 
from infectious diseases or of malignant tumors do not react to the 
Abderhalden test for placental tissue at all; therefore we should 
always test a serum not only against placenta but also against a 
number of fundaments prepared from other tissues and tumors. 
A positive test with placenta fundaments (the tests with other 
fundaments being negative) means the presence of specific fer- 
ments for placental albumins, from which we infer that the ani- 
mal harbors placental elements. It does not necessarily mean preg- 
nancy, however, as the positive reaction may be due to reten- 
tion of syncytial cells in the uterus, hydatiform moles and chorio- 
epithelium. It is known (and I have had a few such cases) that 
animals suffering from pneumonia and pleurisy with a particular- 
ly high leucoeytic count gave a somewhat confusing, weakly posi- 
tive reaction to placental tissue. These non-typical positive reac- 
tions may be due to the presence of non-specific ferments derived 
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from the leucocytes. We know that the leucocytes secrete proteo- 
lytie ferments as they are principally concerned in the liquefac- 
tion of pneumonia exudates and, in tissue secretions, an area of 
liquefaction may be seen surrounding the leucocytes; these fer- 
ments would react with a number of fundaments. Such blood is 
not suitable for an Abderhalden test and it is to be discarded. 

It is very important, to have enough experience to judge, which 
serum is suitable for a test and which is not suited. Therefore, 
whenever possible, I first have a complete blood count made of the 
blood in order to eliminate all cases of leucocytosis. Furthermore, 
I give the animal a good laxative the day before bleeding and make 
sure that it has been fasted for a sufficiently long period before 
being bled, because, especially in herbivorous animals the blood 
after digestion contains a large number of split products of pro- 
teins such as peptons, metaproteins, proteoses, ete. These pro- 
‘ducts would greatly interfere with the exactness of the test and 
such sera are easily eliminated by proper controls. The serum used 
for the test must be ftee from red blood corpuscles and hemo- 
globin, therefore, we have to draw the blood with a sterile and ab- 
solutely dry needle and allow it to run into a sterilized, dry tube. 
This is very important, because, even a very small amount of 
moisture remaining in the needle or tube would cause rapid hemo- 
lysis. The blood is then put away in a cool place and allowed to 
clot. After the clot is formed, the blood is placed in the icebox 
where, in a few hours the serum begins to separate and it can be 
easily decanted and centrifugalized without injuring the red blood 
corpuscles. In this way an absolutely clear serum can be obtained 
which is free from hemoglobin and blood corpuscles, and the re- 
sults will be correspondingly satisfactory. 

It is not my purpose to go into the technical details of this 
test as all this is published in many journals and books. I only 


a desire briefly to mention the principle of the method and some ex- 


periences and modifications I have found practical and reliable. 
We have two methods of performing the Abderhalden test: 
the optic method and the dialysation method. 

Tue Optic MernHop. This is more difficult to perform than the 
dialyzation method, and requires expensive apparatus. Conse- 
quently, I will not consider it further. 

. Tue Diatyzation Meruop. I will describe only the improved 
technic of Abderhalden, as given in his latest publication. There 
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are several steps in this procedure, the first and most important 
step being the preparation of the fundaments or substrata. 

The placenta is freed from all fetal tissues and membranes 
and cut into small pieces. This is the method recommended by 
Abderhalden. I have found that in my experience that it is some 
times difficult to prepare a proper substrate in this manner, be- 
cause blood vessels, parenchymatous and connective tissue cannot 
be absolutely eliminated. For this reason, I have entirely changed 
the mode of preparing the placental substrates in so far as I do 
not cut the placenta in pieces but scrape it with a somewhat dull 
knife in order to get only placental tissue and entirely eliminate 
the stroma. These scrapings are washed free from blood in run- 
ning water. They are then placed in ten times their volume of dis- 
tilled boiling water, containing a few drops of acetic acid. The 
boiling is repeated about five times, until the filtered boiling water 
gives no ninhydrin reaction when using one c¢.c. of a one per cent 
ninhydrin solution to 5 ¢.c. of the boiled water. The washed pla- 
cental tissue is kept under toluol until needed. Abderhalden rec- 
ommends boiling each so-called ‘‘stock fundament’’ each time be- 
fore using until a negative ninhydrin reaction is obtained. This 
also reduces the number of errors in succeeding tests. 

The DiALyzers consist of porous parchment paper. They are 
to be tested carefully as to their permeability to pepton and their 
nonpermeability to albumin. 

NINHYDRIN, or triketohydrinedhydrate, is a salt which pro- 
duces a colorless solution with water and, when mixed with a solu- 
tion containing the amino group in alpha position to the carboxyl 
group, gives a violet color upon boiling; thus, -albumins, peptons, 
polypeptons and amino acids all give a positive reaction. Ninhy- 
drin does not detect very small amounts of these substances and be- 
cause of this very fact it is useful for this test.. 

In order that I may have my dialyzers always ready for use, 
I keep them in well stoppered and sterile containers, which are 
prepared in the following manner: as containers I use test tubes 
of prima Jena-glass, scrupulously cleaned and afterward washed 
with double distilled water. These are one inch in diameter and 
seven inches high, so that, after the dialyzer thimbles are inserted, 
a space of about 1/10 inch remains between the dialyzer and the wall 
of the container, The dialyzers are fastened to a narrow glass tube 
about Y2 inch in diameter, which tube is passed through a perforated 
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rubber stopper, in this way closing the container against the outside 
air. The narrow glass tube is plugged with cotton. The container 
is filled with 20 ¢.c. of double distilled water and the whole outfit 
autoclaved and therefore absolutely sterile and protected against 
: contamination and always ready for use. I believe that this meth- 
od also greatly reduces the number of errors, since contaminations 
must be absolutely avoided. 
TECHNIC OF THE TEST. About one gram of the placental sub- 
strate is placed in the dialyzer through the inner glass tube, with- 
_ out opening the container. One and a half c.c. of the suspected 
_ serum is added and then a few drops of the toluol after which the 
whole is incubated for 16 to 18 hours at a temperature of 3744°C. 
_ At the end of this time the dialyzer is removed from the container 
~ and 10 cc. of the dialyzate is placed in a small beaker; 0.1 ¢.c. of 
_ a one per cent solution of ninhydrin being added. It is then boiled 
_ for exactly one minute from the time the first bubbles rise. This 
_ boiling is done preferably on an electric stove, the controls being 
- boiled at the same time and at the same temperature so that the 
test is absolutely equal in all points. 
i The controls consist of the following: one tube containing only 
the substrate with one and a half c.c. distilled water; another tube 
containing only one and a half ¢.c. of the suspected serum; control 
tubes with placental substrate and inactivated (heated to 60° for 
- ahalf hour) serum, and a tube with inactivated serum only, are in- 
teresting but not absolutely necessary. 
: 3 Abderhalden suggested in a later publication that the test be 
made without a dialyzer-membrane. For this the serum should be 
placed in a test tube together with the substrate; after incubation 
the albumin of the serum is precipitated through coagulation. The 
4 filtrate is then tested with ninhydrin. I had several that reacted 
_ the same way with the old and new method. The new method is 
more difficult and requires some chemical experience. 
i Abderhalden published suggestions for another comparatively 
simple test without dialyzers which is made as follows: the sub- 
7 q strate is colored with aniline (carmine) and afterwards washed till 
no more of the stain can be washed out. Then the serum to be 
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tested and the stained substrate are brought together and incubated 
_ the usual time. If ferments that are capable of digesting placental 
. are present in the serum, the latter will be broken down and 


the serum will be colored by the aniline stain which is thus freed. 
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If no digestion of the substrate takes place, the serum remains un- 
colored. 

I believe that a test without dialyzers is the ideal Abderhalden 
test and that many of the failures due to the dialyzer thimbles will 
be eliminated thereby. 


THE Practica, Resuuts or THE Test. I started my experi-— 


ments in June 1913, soon after Abderhalden’s first publication on the 
subject had appeared. Since then I have tested 497 sera for preg- 
nancy and am just as enthusiastic about this work now as I was 
the first day. 

It would be going too far to attempt to describe every indi- 
vidual test; for the sake of brevity, I shall condense this part of 
my paper as much as possible. 

Of the 497 tests, 260 were experimental; 101 sera of the re- 
maining 237 cases were received in an unsuitable condition, being 
either contaminated or hemolyzed or containing peptones, amino 
acids, ete. This leaves 396 sera which were subjected to the routine 
test. Of this number 225 were positive and 171 negative; of the 
former, 147 were experimental and of the latter 113; the others 
were clinical tests. 

Of the 136 sera furnished from outside which were suitable for 
the test, clinical reports were missing for 58. Therefore; aside 
from my experimental cases, I have only 78 confirmed cases to re- 
port. Of these 78 cases only 5 tests failed to turn out satisfac- 
torily—the sera showing a positive reaction while the animals were 
not proven pregnant clinically. Here we have to reason with the 
possibility that positive reactions may be due to the retention in 
the uterus of syneytial cells or chorio-epithelium. This is often 
found, especially in cows; but, after all, the percentage of fail- 
ures is so slight that it does not affect the reliability of the test 
materially. Of the 78 confirmed cases, 18 sera were obtained from 
cows, 28 from mares and 32 from dogs. In virtually all these 
cases, the blood was taken between the second and third week after 
assumed conception. 

One of the horse cases was particularly interesting. The pony, 
used by an acrobat on the stage, was accidentally covered by a 
pony stallion, which caused the owner to fear that he would be un- 
able to continue his act in case the pony had been impregnated. 
Thvreupon he called in a local veterinarian who, wishing to do all 
within his power to help the acrobat, flushed the uterus of the 
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pony with a strong astringent. The veterinarian asked me to make 


an Abderhalden test, which proved positive on the tenth day after 
coition. I did not hear from the acrobat for two years when, one 
day, he called on me to tell me the news (sad for him, and joyful 
for me) that the mare had thrown a nice colt after the usual period 
of pregnancy. 

I desire to report another case in a dog, where a veterinarian 
suspected a high priced, middle aged bulldog of being pregnant. 
The dog was terribly fat, causing the abdominal examination to be 
very difficult. I made an Abderhalden test with negative result. 


Believing in the reliability of the test, I recommended a laparo- 


tomy, which disclosed a good-sized ovarian tumor. 

In my 260 experimental cases a large number of interesting 
tests might be reported, but as this would take up too much of 
your time, I rest content with the relation of only one case in a dog. 
I was present when the bitch was bred. I made several Abder- 
halden tests before she got in heat and, during the oestral period, 
all tests resulted negatively. After assumed conception, the tests 
were continued every day until the ninth day, at which time a 
weakly positive reaction was observed. The next day the reaction 
was more marked and continued so until 20 days after parturition. 
Altogether about 20 tests were performed during this experiment 
which clearly demonstrated the gradual appearance and disappear- 
ance of the defensive ferments against placental tissue. 

Concuusions. 1. I consider the Abderhalden test for preg- 
haney in animals very reliable if a scrupulously exact technic is 
employed. 

2. Much care should be taken in preparing the substrates or 
fundaments and in the selection and the use of the dialyzers. 

3. The blood which is to be examined must be taken in an ab- 


| q solute stage of hunger, and must be free of hemoglobin and blood 
corpuscles, and from all contamination. 


4. Whenever possible, the animal should be examined for the 


presence or absence of any kind of leucocytosis.. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Harris: I would like to ask in regard to results of the 
use of this test in cases of abortion. The statement was made that 
diseased conditions of the ovaries produced affirmative or positive 
results in the state of pregnancy. I would like to ask what his ex- 
perience has been along that line. 
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Dr. Zeu: I had only two cases of abortion which acted posi- 
tively. My experience in cases of abortion is quite limited. I be- 
lieve we got a positive reaction in these cases quite a time after the 
abortion took place. I expect about twenty days. after the fetus is 
expelled a positive reaction will be given. 

Dr. Houtman: I would like to ask how soon a positive reac- 
tion in a cow or horse can be expected ? 


Dr. ZELL: In eight or ten days. 

Dr. Hotman: After copulation ? 

_ Dr. Zevu: Yes, that would be the earliest time. 

Dr. StAwson: How long does the test take after you start 
it? In what time can it be performed? 

Dr. Zetu: It takes sixteen to eighteen hours to perform the 
test, not counting the time to prepare the serum, and so forth. 

Dr. Stawson: How long can a practitioner wait for the 
test ? 

Dr. Zeu: If the serum is sent in one day the test can be 
taken the next day. 

Dr. KNowLes: In order that the test should be of practical 
value to the practitioner, it would be necessary for him to be able 
to inform his client how much it is going to cost. If Dr. Zell, or 
other laboratory men, have to put in sixteen to eighteen hours 
steady work in making this test there are not very many dogs, or 
some cows that would be of sufficient value to pay him for his sery- 
ices. The reason I ask the question is in order that the practitioner 
might know whether it could be made of practical use. 

Dr. Zetu: The test, like all biological tests, is five dollars. 
You can accomplish it in eighteen hours, because about sixteen 
hours is given up to incubating. It is not continuous work for 
eighteen hours. 

Dr. KNow.es: As I understood his report in the beginning, 
the test is not certain. Suppose [ sent you a sample of blood to 
make the test. You made a report of it as positive. There are dis- 
ease conditions which may produce that reaction just the same as a 
condition of pregnancy. Am I right? 

Dr. ZELL: Yes. 

Dr. KNnow.Les: Then of what value is the test? 

Dr. Zerit: Just the same as the Wasserman test in syphilis 
in the human, The physician has to combine the biological with 
the physical symptoms. It is the same with the Abderhalden test. 
We can only do the testing and you have to do the clinical examina- 
tion and then you can combine the diagnosis. It is just a help. 

Dr. Mircnett: The only thing a man could send, Dr. Zell, 
would be serum? 

Dr. Zetiu: Yes, 

Dr. Mironen.: He could not send the blood? 

Dr. Zeuu: No, 
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Dr. MircHeti: Even if only twenty-four hours from Chicago? 

Dr. ZeutL: No, because the blood hemolyzes. 

Dr. Fercuson: What is the technique for handling? You 
draw the blood with a sterile needle and dry sterile tube ? 

Dr. Zetu: Yes, and place it in the ice box. The serum ap- 
pears on top of the blood and you pour it off in another sterile tube 
and send it in. 

Dr. Stemsacn: What per cent of the tests would you con- 
sider accurate? 

Dr. Zetu: I have quoted in my paper that I have seventy- 
eight cases where I got results. In seventy-eight cases that were 
confirmed I had five failures. That means ninety-four per cent of 
the cases, and in the Wasserman test we consider eighty-six per 
cent as correct. It is more approximate than the Wasserman test. 


‘ TREATMENT OF EQUINE PNEUMONIA* 


Dr. R. C. Moore, President, St. Joseph Veterinary College, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


The common term pneumonia signifies inflammation of the 
pulmonary tissues and as these tissues are subject to many forms 
of inflammation, the etiology and termination of which are so very 
different, the treatment must vary greatly and the general con- 
stitution and environment of the individual case must be carefully 
considered. 

The treatment of pneumonia in general is entirely too exten- 
sive a subject to be discussed on an occasion like this, so I will en- 
deavor to confine myself to the treatment of that form of equine 


pneumonia so common in practice, usually considered sporadic in 


character, possessing a typical train of symptoms, via sudden on- 
set, rapid rise of temperature to a certain height, continuing at a 
high level for several days, then gradually or suddenly falling to 
near the normal point and terminating in complete convalescence ; 
this is usually described as fibrinous or croupous pneumonia. 
While such pneumonias are usually considered sporadic, they 


ne ‘are perhaps always due to bacterial invasion. The causative agents 


are generally saprophytic and found on the mucous surfaces under 
normal conditions, but become pathogenic under certain physical 
conditions or environments and may be transmissible under similar 


*Presented at the meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 


- tion, Detroit, Mich., August 1916. 
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conditions of other individuals, or they may become so virulent in 
their nutritious host as to become pathogenic in healthy individuals. 

Pneumonia, being an inflammatory disease, has been treated 
from the earliest history of medicine by sedative means, or more 
properly speaking by the process of starvation by lessening the 
circulation to the part. 

To accomplish this in an organ like the lungs, we must lower 
blood pressure by minimizing the force of the circulation. This 
idea is practical in dealing with such organs as the brain, liver, 
kidneys, ete., as well as many of the less vital organs, but not so 
with the lungs. 

In order to understand the reasons for this difference, we 
must study the anatomy and physiology of circulation and respira- 
tion. As all the blood of the body must pass through the pulmo- 
nary capillaries on its route from one part of the heart to the other’ 
before supplying the tissue, and as all tissue depends upon the cir- 
culating medium (the blood) for nutrition, oxidation and elimina- 
tion, it becomes very evident that the crenlaten must be main- 
tained. 

Add to this knowledge the fact that oxidation and elimina- 
tion must largely take place through the walls of the pulmonary 
capillaries and we should at once understand the importance of 
maintaining a full, strong, effective circulation. 

Pulmonary arterial blood pressure is quite strong under nor- 
mal conditions, thus placing a heavy load upon the right heart at 
all times. This resistance becomes intensified in pneumonia in an 
exact ratio to the extent of pulmonary tissue involved and the de- 
gree of engorgement and effusion present. 

When we thus consider the important functions of these vital 
organs, can we doubt for a moment the danger of administering 
heart depressants in acute pneumonia? 

Many practitioners of medicine maintain that they have de- 
pended upon heart depressants for years with good results. Might 
we not inquire what are these good results? Many animals, man 
included, live through severe attacks of disease and fully recover 
and is it not equally true that some live in spite of both disease and. 
treatment ? 

Does claimed success from irrational medication add anything 
to the argument in favor of its use? 

Mutyra and Marek state that pure, uncomplicated pneumonia 
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needs no medicinal treatment. This would certainly be far better 
than irrational treatment. 

Some large horse dealers have discontinued medication to their 
pneumonic patients and simply turn them out in a lot with the re- 
sults of greatly diminishing, if not almost entirely overcoming the 
loss previously so heavy from pneumonia. When we compare these 
results with the evidence we find of the ravages of pneumonia in 
our death reports, burying grounds, dessicating establishments, 
etc., is it any wonder that the science of medical therapeutics is on 
the decline? Is it not time to supplant egotism, based on imag- 
inary results, by true science ? 

Medicine, one of God’s richest gifts to man is too often made 
to appear ridiculous by the ignorance of man. 

In our treatment of pneumonia, I fear we too often fail to 
differentiate between pneumonia and the conditions of organs that 
are so often brought about by the effect of non-oxidation and non- 
elimination, which often calls for very different treatment from 
that needed in pneumonia and makes pneumonia patients really fit 
subjects for medical therapeutics. 

Fever is too often considered a disease, when in reality it is 
only a symptom of disease and may be a factor in the destruction 
of the causative factors of disease. 

The bacilli so prevalent in typical pneumonia apparently have 


_ a low heat resistance and laboratory experiments have apparently 


demonstrated that a temperature of 105 to 106 degrees F. soon 
greatly reduce the vitality of cultures, and if continued for a few 
hours, destroys them, while a temperature of 107 degrees destroys 
them very quickly. 

Is this not the secret of the so-called abortive pneumonia ? 

How many of us, in active practice, have seen many cases 
where an apparently healthy horse in the morning, or possibly at 
noon, came in from his work at night, with head down, nostrils dis- 
tended, respiration hurried, pulse accelerated, in fact to the trained 
eye, the very picture of pneumonia. On taking the temperature, 
we find it to be as high as 106 to 107 degrees F. and an alarming, 
if not unfavorable prognosis was given. On our return eall the next 
morning, to our surprise, practically all our unfavorable symp- 
toms had subsided and convalescence established. What is the 
conclusion? Was the diagnosis incorrect, or had there been a seri- 
our pulmonary bacterial invasion that had, from some cause been 
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suddenly destroyed? Surely the latter is the rational conclusion. 
The symptoms were too typical to admit of an error in diagnosis. 
The prominent question before us then is: what destroyed the bac- 
teria? The answer is ‘‘high temperature.’’ 

Now my friend who prescribes the large dose of sedative medi- 
cine will say that he has given an ounce of acetanilid or repeated 
heayy doses of aconite and other like agents and saw the same re- 
sults. So have I, but not always; I have seen the same results in 
a much larger per cent of cases where stimulants were used in- 
stead of depressants as well as where nothing at all was given. 
Why was pneumonia aborted, in some cases, when antipyretics 
were administered? Answer, either because the temperature was 
not lowered by the drug or the drug was administered after the 
high temperature had destroyed the causative bacteria. Had anti- 
pyretics been given early enough, the loss of the animal’s life 
would, in all probability, have been the result of the ignorance. I 
do not mean to say that all drugs that are capable of lowering the 
heart’s action or depressing the heat producing centers are harm- 
ful if properly and timely administered. Many such agents have 
other actions that are readily valuable and may be useful if ad- 
ministered in such a manner as to prevent their heart and heat 
center depressing effects. 

Again heat center depressing agents may be of service after 
the excessive body heat has destroyed the bacteria and the high 
temperature is prolonged as a result of the destructive action of 
the bacteria during their active period. 

Refrigerating applications likewise tend to lower the body 
temperature and may in the early stages be useful, but not by re- ' 
ducing the temperature of the internal organs. 

It is well known that during the early stage of pneumonia 
while the body temperature is high, the surface temperature is 
often low, usually amounting to a severe chill (the cold stage). 
If this cold stage can be prolonged by surface refrigeration and a 
high temperature maintained in the internal organs, the destruc- 
tion of the bacteria will be more certain. 

Likewise a topical application of heat tends to keep the body 
temperature high, but as soon as the causative bacteria are de- 
stroyed, manufacture of toxins ceases and elimination gets rid of 
the existing product and the heat centers no longer being irritated, 
the temperature becomes lowered, possibly to normal, 
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Should the temperature not rise high enough to destroy the 
bacteria, they continue to destroy tissue, extend the area involved, 
increase effusion and produce toxins which are disastrous to other 
organs, prolonging convalescence and predispose to complications. 

_ Oxidation and elimination through the respiratory tract is al- 
ways impeded in pneumonia, so the first important step in 
treatment is to place the horse where there is plenty of pure, fresh 
air, but free from draft, with plenty of sunlight. The body and 
limbs should be comfortably clothed and cutaneous circulation as- 
sisted by frequent rubbing. — 

Pneumonia cases are far more tractable in the open country 
stable even in zero weather than in the modern city stable, unless 
ventilation has received a better consideration than is usual. The 
same is true with all influenza forms of disease. 

One of the most obstinate outbreaks of an influenza type of 
disease, that I have ever met with, was under circumstances that I 
think worthy of notice. Some fifteen or eighteen horses were af- 
fected and the disease resisted treatment and at the end of twelve 

_ days scarcely any progress had been made. I had been seeing the 
horses in the forenoon in rather warm weather in April, when the 
__ stable was open and ventilation good, but for some reason I made 
my visit on this day after dark and found all the stock housed 
for the night The stable was a low, tight one, 80 to 100 feet long 
and built on a hillside. On opening the door at the upper end of 
the stable, a rush of foul, hot air enveloped me, that was anything 
but pleasant. On investigation, I found some twenty cows tied in 
the lower end of the stable which was at least 15 feet lower than 
_ the upper end that contained the horses. The animal heat from the 
cows raised the temperature, the heated air robbed of oxygen, and 
_ loaded with animal waste, from respiration of the cows, rushed to 
_ the upper end where the horses were quartered and its place taken 
a by pure air from the outside. The cattle breathed pure air and 
3 were well, while the horses were compelled to breathe the impure 

_ air and were sick. A change to well ventilated quarters was fol- 

lowed by recovery in a very short time. 
___ I have often taken horses from crowded sales stables, where 
_ influenza and shipping fever were raging, with very high fever and 
y - placed them on the second floor of the same building, where there 
was plenty of room and sunlight with good ventilation and as a 
rule the temperature would drop from two to four degrees in 
_ twenty-four hours without medication. 
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Many similar instances could be cited, but I trust these may 
help to impress upon the minds of my brother practitioners, the 
importance of good ventilation in treating diseases of the air pas- 
sages. 

Other hygienic measures are also important. Perfect clean- 
liness, as clean, dry bedding, free from dust, the prompt removal 
of all fecal matters as well as urine-soiled bedding is very im- 
portant. 

Careful attention should be paid to the diet. During hepati- 
zation, breathing is always difficult. Forward pressure from the 
abdomen on the diaphragm greatly augments the difficult inhala- 
tion, hence bulky and slow digesting or fermenting foods are al- 
ways contraindicated. Hay should be of best quality and fed only 
in small quantities. Light, easily digested, laxative food stuffs 
are always in order, but must be fed with judgment. To allow the 
digestive tract of an animal sick with pneumonia to become dis- 
tended with ingestia is absurd. 

Fortunately the appetite is usually suspended or diminished 
during such an attack, but not always. Bran mash, properly made 
from good, clean bran and fed in.an iron pail or trough is always 
to be recommended, but the vessel should be removed, as soon as 
‘the horse has ceased to eat, and cleaned with hot water. The feed- 
ing of bran mash, or similar food stuffs in wooden boxes or vessels 
that cannot be removed and cleaned, that absorb the liquid to 
soon sour, is a bad practice and should be discouraged. Plenty 
of clear, cold water should be kept where the patient can get to it 
at will. 

It has already been stated that typical, uncomplicated pneu- 
monia rarely, if ever, calls for medical treatment. If such is re- 
sorted to, it should be along the line of stimulation. Complications 
and irregular courses of the disease should ‘be carefully watched 
for and treated according to their nature. 

The kidneys are usually greatly influenced during the various 
stages of pulmonary disorders; sometimes the quantity of urine 
secreted is greatly augmented and at other times it is much dimin- 
ished, but we must remember the quantity of urine passed does 
not necessarily measure the amount of elimination. A small quan- 
tity of urine, having a heavy specific gravity may eliminate as 
much waste product as a much larger quantity having a low spe- 
cific gravity. 
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The kidneys are, perhaps more easily influenced by various 
conditions in other parts of the body than by any other organs and 
their action is to be considered more as a symptom than an evi- 
dence of renal disease. 

Any organ, when stimulated to an excessive effort is more like- 
ly to break down under the strain than though it was left to its 
‘own course, hence long continued use of diuretics are to be avoided. 
Digitalis is often administered as a diuretic in the treatment of 
pneumonia and yet its stimulating action on the renal cells is 
doubtful and it is not likely to be harmful. 

The heart often becomes weak, spasmodic and _ inefficient 
under the action of the toxins and a lesser volume of blood is sent 
to the parts, blood pressure is lowered, which always lessens the 
renal secretion. Digitalis increases the force of the heart, estab- 
lishes a long even systole which permits the ventricle to properly 
fill, hence sends more blood to the parts (blood pressure raised) 
and the kidneys become active, large quantities of urine are passed, 
and we speak of the drugs action as diuretic, when the diuresis was 
really due to the results of the drug on other organs and in this 
way is not harmful. 

Diffusible stimulants are usually helpful and a nice, but in- 


g convenient one is the old time liquor ammonia acetatus, but its 


bulk renders it too inconvenient for the modern veterinarian. 
Camphor meets the same condition and is much more conven- 


 ient and perhaps meets the needs of the busy veterinarian best in 
the form of camphorated oil. 


Strychnia has for many years been a favorite with the writer 
in the treatment of all diseases that produce a depressing effect on 
the nervous system and has been found most useful in treating 
pneumonia and kindred diseases of the air passages and for con- 
venience and accuracy, I prefer the alkaloid and always use a tab- 
let that is freely soluble in water in doses of from 1% to 1 gr. and 
repeated from one to six hours per orem. 

I have given as much as 40 grains of strychnia sulphate in 


3 = 40 hours, when it did not appear possible for the patient to live 
- from one hour to the next and be followed by complete recovery, 


but of course in such heroic medication, one must watch carefully 
for toxic symptoms and discontinue the agent or reduce the dose 


% _ at their first appearance and then should only be resorted to when 
__ the disease is most severe and a crisis approaching. 
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As the primary action of the strychnia is stimulation of the 
spinal centers, its action on other organs is probably due to in- 
creased nerve force. Belladonna, by its power to dilate the cutane- 
ous capillaries, is a valuable agent, but I find the best results when 
giving it in small doses. ; ; 

Convallaria is a nice, mild heart stimulant, acts more prompt- — 
ly than digitalis and is minus the cumulative action of the latter; 
hence a safer agent. When given in small doses it can be con- 
tinued for a long time and then becomes a heart tonic. 

A favorite formula of the writer’s in treating all disease, in- 
volving the air passages as influenza, shipping fever and pneu- 
monia is as follows: 

KR Strychnia sulphate grs. xii 
Ex Belladonna F'. 
- Ex Convallaria Fl. aa. drams iv 
Aqua qs..to make 1 quart 
Sig. One ounce from 1 to 6 hours, ac- 
cording to the severity of the symp- 
toms. 

Alcohol is also helpful and may be used to advantage after other 
stimulants have been used until their efficiency has become doubt- 
ful. It should never be given in sufficient doses to cause excessive 
stimulation, and discontinued long enough to allow a state of de- 
pression to follow. When stimulants of any kind are used in the 
treatment of disease, the object should be to give the drug in 
small doses and repeat often, so that the stimulation will be even 
and continuous. It has been demonstrated that the best results are 
obtained by the administration of one-half to one ounce doses of 
alcohol every half to one hour as the severity of the symptoms in- 
dicate. 

Physiologic salt solution administered at, or slightly above, 
body temperature, in quart doses intravenously is very efficient, 
when there is danger of heart failure. 

Opium and its alkaloids have no place in the treatment of pneu- 
monia. They destroy reflex and obscure symptoms without cura- 
tive action. ; 

Inhalation of medicated steam has been used by many prac- 
titionews as well as by laymen in the treatment of diseases of the 
air passages, but attains its maximum efficiency in such diseases as 
pharyngitis, laryngitis, tracheitis, bronchitis and bronchial pneu- 
monia. 
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When the disease extends beyond the mucosa, the benefits de- 
rived are probably only from the systemic action of the drug taken 
by absorption as its topical action cannot go beyond the mucous 
surface. 

Various methods of volatilization and administration have 
been resorted to. The most effective method that I have found is 
one I used in quite an extensive city practice for many years and 
possibly worth describing. The steam was generated over any kind 
of convenient fire, as oil or gas stove, or tinner’s furnace in a tin 
vessel 6 to 8 inches across the bottom, tapering up to 34 of an inch 
at the top. Two quarts of water was placed in this receptacle, 
containing the desired amount of medicine to be administered, and 
placed over the fire to boil. The steam was conducted through 10 
or 12 feet of rubber hose fastened on the top of the receptacle and 
to the bottom of a common grain bag, provided with a wooden 
bottom to prevent the bag from collapsing. The top end of the bag 
was held open by a hoop which surrounded the horse’s nose and 
held in place by a strap over the head. 

The steaming process was continued for 15 to 20 minutes. The 
blankets should be previously removed on account of perspiration 
produced by steaming, then the surface rubbed dry and clothing 
returned. 

I believe this method of treating the class of cases above re- 
ferred to, has saved the lives of more horses than all the other 
methods that I have tried. 

Any of the antisepties, anodynes, or mucosa stimulants that 


are reasonably volatile, may be used as, eucalyptus, phenol, bella- 
cs donna, aconite, eucamphol, creosote and various coal tar deriva- 
tives. 


‘In typical cases of pneumonia where the temperature rises to 


a 105 degrees F. or higher, within 24 hours after the attack, the 
bacteria are usually destroyed within 24 hours after that height is 


reached, and the temperature ordinarily falls as soon as the toxins 


4 are eliminated, which is usually within three or eight days. If 


hyperpyrexia is continued beyond this time, febrifuges and _ re- 
frigerants are indicated, but care in their administration is neces- 


4 _ sary, lest the force of the circulation be lowered. 


For this purpose, a cold application as a sheet, wet in cold 


4 water and placed over the body and covered with wool blankets, 
_ cold sponging, cold rectal injections, ete., is useful. 
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Antifebrin, phenacetin and aconite are useful when the in- — 


dividual case and the suited remedy are well selected. 

If absorption is retarded, it may be assisted by potassium 
iodide and tonics. Fowler’s Solution in 10 to 20 minim doses five 
or six times daily, or bryonia alba in doses of 8 to 10 minims every 
three hours, also helps to stimulate absorption. ~ 

Drastic purgatives are contraindicated. The bowel should 
not be disturbed unless there are special indications for it. Laxa- 
tive diets, if properly administered, are usually sufficient. In very 
obstinate cases, where I have found a laxative necessary, I have had 


beneficial results from oleum lini. It may be given in one ounce ~ 


doses with a syringe and repeated every hour the same as you 
would probably administer other medicine. ‘ 

If the appetite is absent and nourishment is badly nestled: 
gruels, linseed and other teas, instead of water may be used, or 
milk and milk and eggs may be resorted to. 


DETAILS TO BE OBSERVED IN MAKING A TUBER- 
CULIN TEST 


CHARLES LincH, N. Y. State Dept. of Agriculture, Albany, N. Y. 


Having observed, in practical experience, a number of con- 
ditions that may more or less affect the results of the tuberculin 
test. I wish to call attention to a number of points often thought 
to be of minor importance, but which probably are capable of in- 
fluencing the results to a considerable extent. ‘These remarks are 
confined, in their application, to tuberculin tests honestly con- 
ducted on cattle belonging to owners desiring healthy herds, free 
from tuberculosis. 

Where an animal has given a typical reaction to the tubereulin 
est, lesions of tuberculosis are usually present, nevertheless the 
test should be carried on in as careful a manner as possible to 
avoid rises of temperature from causes other than tuberculin. 
I have found as a rule that the temperature of animals in poor phys- 
cal condition is more easily influenced by abnormal conditions 
than are those in good condition. 

The owner should be notified several days in advance of the 
test so that he may have the young stock and dry cows in stanch- 
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ions available for the test. The practice of chasing, driving or 
otherwise unduly exciting animals before the test, so that the in- 
i -itial temperatures may be influenced, is to be condemned. I 

Enave seen cases where this has caused the initial temperature to 

rise from 102 to 106 degrees, due to the unaccustomed exercise or 
Be cainent, or both, thereby rendering comparison of tempera- 
7 psares before and after injection very unsatisfactory. | 
It is essential that animals, not accustomed to being housed, 

be stabled a few days prior to the test, in order that they may be- 
4 come quiet and accustomed to their surroundings, and normal pre- 
liminary temperatures thus assured. If not possible to take this 
"precaution, it may be found very difficult to accurately pick out 
the reacting and suspicious animals; for should the preliminary 
"temperatures be from 103 to 104 degrees, reacting animals might 
_ be classed as suspicious, pass a retest and be returned to the healthy 
_ herd thus establishing new centers of infection, and animals ordi- 
-narily classed as suspicious would appear to have passed a satis- 
4 factory test; for one could readily refer to the temperature of the — 
} _ previous day which would excuse the slight rise; while the animal 
- carrying a normal temperature, from 101 to 102 degrees, before 
injection, would have been classed as suspicious and held for the 
"benefit of a retest. Many owners, and some veterinarians as well, 
“seem to welcome excuses for rises in temperature, in order not to 
consider animals reactors and therefore diseased. It would be much 
better for all concerned if the conditions were taken into considera- 
tion before the test and the test carried on in a careful manner; 

reacting animals slaughtered or properly segregated, and the sus- 
i cious animals either killed or held for retest. 
__ he animals should be handled as carefully as possible; they 
‘should, as a rule, be kept in the stable during the entire test; if 
urned out to be watered they should be returned to the same stalls 
ae fo avoid confusion. Moderate exercise, standing or lying under hot 
Sun, may cause a rise of temperature in some animals. The stable 
; hould be well ventilated and kept as cool as possible ; this is more 


= an careful physical ‘ecehuinatoit should be made of the entire 
herd, or at least of any animal showing constitutional disturbance, 
Ww hich should be noted on the chart under the proper heading, in 


order that they may be taken into consideration in determining the 
‘results of the test. Since the owner usually knows the peculiari- 
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ties of each animal, it_is well to discuss with him its condition as to 
unthriftiness, loss in flesh, coughing, etc.; in this way valuable in- 
formation may often be secured. 

It is of the utmost importance that the animals be in general 
good health when tested and not suffering from gargéet, foot-rot, 
indigestion or any other disease than the one for which test is made. 
Such diseased conditions may be aggravated during the test and a 
rise of temperature caused, which might be mistaken for a reac- 
tion. If abnormal conditions are found, it is best not to test the 
animal until fully recovered, rather than proceed with the test and 
secure results of a questionable nature. Some veterinarians do not 
adhere to this rule, but proceed to test animals not in a normal con- 
dition and then seek to justify the results by attempting to explain 
the circumstances. This practice is always unsatisfactory to all 
concerned, not only on account of the suspicion thrown upon the 
animal, and because the animal, if considered suspicious, must 
be held for a retest, while if not tested, it might have recovered and 
could have been satisfactorily tested within a short time. 

There is always the possibility of an animal becoming sick the 
day after injection of tuberculin (not on account of the tuberculin, 
as some cattle owners continue to think) and therefore it is im- 
portant that the veterinarian take temperatures until they have re- - 
sumed the normal, for if an animal shows a temperature of 105 
to 106 degrees, even with two to four degrees rise above the previous 
day, it is not a typical reaction until the temperature has started 
down, and no doubt animals are occasionally killed and no lesions 
found in just such instances. 

The temperature of the barn or stable in which the animals 
are housed is an important factor. Should the stalls be in a low, 
one-story structure with a temberature of 100 to 110 degrees and 
but little ventilation, one could not expect the animals to have 
normal temperatures. Should the preliminary temperatures in such 
a case have been taken on a cool or cloudy day and the tempera- 
tures in such after-injection taken under conditions as above, there 
would probably be a marked rise of temperature in many, if not 
all, of the animals, and this rise might be mistaken for a reaction. 
Even the hot sun shining through a window on the back of an 
animal may cause a rise of temperature. Therefore any pronounced 
change in temperature of the stable before and after injection of 
tuberculin should be noted and taken into consideration, 
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Accurate thermometers should always be insisted upon and 
they should be checked up prior to the test to see that all are ac- 
curate, and any that are not should be destroyed or discarded. It 
is important that the thermometer remain inserted for a sufficient 
time, not as in cases I have noticed, merely for 15 to 30 seconds, 
during which interval opportunity to register properly is not af- 
forded, especially in the case of thermometers which do not register 
rapidly. To avoid this, it is well to have all thermometers timed, 
allowing from two to three minutes.for each insertion; this is not 
difficult where five or six thermometers are in use. 

The syringe should be in perfect working order; the plunger 
tight, so that no tuberculin can escape during injection; the needle 
sharp and a perfect fit; the tuberculin fresh and of standard make. 

Relative to initial temperatures, I believe the ideal method is 
to take preliminary temperatures every two hours for 24 hours 
before injection of tuberculin, but as this consumes too much time 
for the ordinary test, three or four temperatures previous to injec- 
tion are generally considered sufficient. It is advisable, when pos- 
sible, that one or two of these temperatures be taken in the morn- 
ing, in order that they may be compared with the temperatures at 
the corresponding hour of the morning following injection. For 
instance, if they are taken at the even hour before injection, it 
would be well to take them at the even hour after injection, for 
comparison. At least one ‘‘feeding temperature’’ should be in- 
cluded in the preliminary temperatures, if feeding temperatures 
are to be included the following day, so that the animals may be 


' subject to the same conditions and influences after injection as 


before. 

I believe that cows advanced in pregnancy may be tested re- 
liably if care is used. I do not inject them if I think they will 
calve during the test. Personally, I would rather test them a few 
days before calving than a few days after, unless the parturition 
is a normal one, and the afterbirth expelled promptly (and even 
then there may be a fluctuation in temperature, especially if there 
is infection or inflammation). Young animals and those advanced 
in pregnancy will usually be found to have higher normal tempera- 
tures than others. 

_Apparently estrum does not affect. the result of the test, if 
the animals are left in the stable and not turned out in the yard or 
field so that they can chase or annoy each other. I have known this 
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to cause an apparently reacting temperature in a healthy ani- 
mal. If flies are troublesome, it is worth while to spray the ani- 
mals occasionally during the test with an effective fly-spray, there- 
by avoiding possible temperature rise in nervous animals from this 
cause. 

If a calf is running with a cow to be tested, the two should not 
be separated while the test is being conducted, since this causes 
some animals to become very nervous and their bawling may excite 
other animals more or less. Failure to milk at the proper time, 
(particularly heavy milking animals) may cause a rise in tempera- 
ture. 

As to the size of the dose of tuberculin, I do not believe this 
is of great importance, if at least 2°c.c. State tuberculin is used. 
Where animals are frequently injected, larger doses should be 
used; increased doses will not injure healthy animals in any way, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, and I have often given from 
4 c.c. to 20 cc. Apparently the portion of the body used for injee- 
tion is not of consequence, so long as the injection is made under 
the skin. I have found the most practical time for me to inject is 
not later than 6 P. M.; this will give the animals considerable rest 
the first night and avoids disturbing them the second night, for the 
test will then be finished not later than 6 P. M. I have noticed 
that there seems to be a tendency for the temperatures to rise where 
they are continued through the second evening, more especially if 
it is hot. By following this plan, it is necessary for the veterinar- 
ian to spend only part of one night making the test. If hay is fed 
in the evening, it gives one a chance to finish the test before it is 
fed the second night. 

Temperatures should be resumed from six to eight hours after 
injection; it is possible, but not probable, that reactions may be- 
gin before this. I believe many of the early high temperatures are 
due.to lack of ventilation in the stable during the night. The tem- 
peratures should be continued for at least 24 hours after injection, 
especially in case of animals previously tested with tuberculin. 
While reactions have occurred in animals later than this, the per- 
centage is less than one-tenth of one per cent, and therefore not 
worthy of consideration. The first high temperature of any ani- 
mal, particularly ‘after injection, should be checked, preferably 
with another thermometer to avoid mistake. 

The animals should be fed and watered regularly during the 
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test. Green feed, such as corn-fodder, oats or oats and peas, rye, 
wheat or grass, instead of hay, I believe is safest at the time of test, 
especially where animals are taken direct from pasture. If hay 
must be fed, large amounts should not be given, especially to young 
stock, where it constitutes a large part of their diet, for I have often 
seen temperatures of young animals, that were in poor condition, 
rise from two to three degrees, caused by nothing more than a 
heavy feed of hay; no doubt more accurate results can be obtained 
by feeding green feed, or sparingly on dry hay during the test. 
Heavy feeding of large-producing cows, as those in milk tests, on 
cottonseed meal, gluten, cornmeal, ete., while being tuberculin 
tested, or just before, may cause indigestion and fluctuation of 
temperature, and should therefore be avoided, for it is a well known 
fact that the temperatures under these conditions will often vary 
considerably. 

It is best to have water continually before the cattle during 
the test, so that they will not drink too much at one time. Where 
this cannot be done, they may be offered a pail of water several 
times during the day, just after the temperature is taken, and 
what little variation results will be adjusted before the next tem- 
perature is taken, even if the water is ice cold. If the animals are 
not accustomed to drinking from a pail and refuse, as is often the 
case, they may be tempted by adding to the water a handful of 
bran or some other feed. Large amounts of cold water should not 
be given in the winter at a time when reaction would ordinarily 
occur. I have known cases where the temperature has been re- 
duced from two to five degrees where animals were allowed to drink 
large amounts of cold water. 

The animals should be carefully observed after injection of 
tuberculin, for symptoms of physical reaction, such as lack or loss 
of appetite, staring coat, drooping of the head, or ears or both, dull 
eyes and countenance, cold hips, stiffness, diarrhea, suspended 
rumination, ete. This is often noticeable from two to four hours, 


and possibly longer, before the rise in temperature. Tuberculous 


animals may sometimes be detected by the above symptoms where 
but little or no temperature rise is recorded. I have in mind such 
an animal which gave most of the above symptoms, where but little 
or no temperature rise was recorded until the 30th hour after in- 
jection, then showing a temperature of 104.6 degrees with arise of 
2.4 degrees above the initial temperature; on post-mortem exam- 
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ination: she showed tuberculous lesions in several different organs ; 
this animal might have been condemned at oe 16th hour from the 
physical reaction shown. 

Interpreting the records of a tuberculin test requires consid- 
erable skill, for the same chart might not be marked uniformly by 
two veterinarians of equal experience. It is easy to mark a chart 
where all the animals have passed the test with practically no rise, 
or where they give a positive reaction with three or four degrees 
rise, but where there is but little rise, the temperatures ranging - 
from 103 to 104 degrees with one or two degrees elevation, it is 
difficult to differentiate between slight tuberculin reaction and dis- 
turbance caused by many other conditions, and that is why it is 
so important to have everything as near normal as possible to pre- 
vent these misleading fluctuations in temperature. Where a large 
percentage of tuberculosis exists in a herd, one may condemn much 
closer than in the case of a small percentage. If but few or no re- 
actors are found, it is best to retest suspicious cases, but where a 
large number of tuberculous animals are found in a herd, I believe 
it best to recommend that the suspicious ones be slaughtered, since 
most of them will be found tuberculous later. No doubt there 
would be fewer suspicious animals if more care were used in regard 
to the minor details while making the test. 

It is important that a careful post-mortem examination be made 
of all reacting and suspicious animals, not only to obtain valuable 
data for guidance in the future handling of the herd, but to insure 
confidence in the test, both on the part of the veterinarian and the 
owner. If reacting animals are slaughtered and no evidence of the 
disease is found, it is discouraging for all concerned. I believe that 
the owner should be advised in advance of post-mortem that he is 
not to expect to see a large amount of tuberculosis in every animal 
that reacts, but that lesions may be found which are no larger than 
a pin-head, and these may cause a typical reaction, It should be 
made clear to him that if he is to rid his herd of tuberculosis, it is 
important that these animals be removed before they become 
spreaders of the disease. 

If the suggestions made here were followed, much more ac- 
curate results would be obtained; fewer reacting animals show- 
ing no lesions of the disease would be killed, and what is still more 
important, fewer tuberculous animals would be left in the herd. 

In addition to the careful application of the test, I believe 
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there should be some means of separation of the animals while in 
the stable, especially in reference to feed and water; (individual 
mangers) this would prevent to a large extent the spreading of in- 
fection from one animal to another between tests, in case any in- 
fected individuals were left in the herd. 


MEAT AND MILK INSPECTION WITH REGARD TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH* 


—-_— 


G. F. SLOANE, Missoula, Mont. 


The above subject is such a broad one that I shall attempt only 
a brief discussion of meat and spend most of my time upon milk 
inspection. Meat is considered the most common food, milk the 
most perfect food. Both are easily contaminated, but as most meat 
is well cooked before eaten, I feel it becomes less dangerous as the 
greater part of the bacteria are destroyed in this process. Pork is 

especially dangerous and should always be well cooked. 

Meat should be inspected and we should demand good meat, 
that is taken care of in sanitary abattoirs and protected from flies 
and dust in shops. Then let us give it proper care after it is sent 
in the home. 

In selecting milk for home use, from the variety of milks on the 
market, there are three matters of chief importance to be considered ; 
these are safety, decency and price. Milk is one of the most common 
means of infection and tuberculosis is probably the most common in- 
fection. Milk, as it comes from the healthy cow, is sterile, or nearly 
80, containing only those organisms which may be present in the milk 
ducts and sinuses. It receives its contamination from the outside, 
from the negligence and carelessness of the producer, who uses im- 
properly cleansed utensils, milks with dirty hands, and allows dirt, 
dust and manure to fall into the pail. The cleanliness of raw milk - 
is measured more accurately by its bacterial contents than in any 
other way. 

Safety in milk should come first and is more important than 
decency or price. If perfect milk scores 100 points, it would be 


__ fair to allow 50 for safety and 25 each for decency and price. No 


city today feels itself safe unless it possesses a pure water supply. 


*Read at the Montana Veterinary Medical Association, Missoula, Mont., 
January 6, 1917. 
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Water is a public question and where it is impure, public opinion 
demands that the municipal authorities take steps to remedy the 
evil. In like manner the milk supply is a public question and 
should be controlled by public authorities. In taking control of a 
milk supply of a town, ideal conditions connot be established at 
once, but complete control must be approached step by step. 

First by installation, at the expense of only a few hundred 
dollars ($300—-$500) for apparatus of a milk laboratory to test milk 
for bacteria. Such tests can be made by a young man or woman 
at. a moderate salary. They give information as to the condition 
of milk and show which is clean and which is dirty. 

Second by pasteurization, which can be quickly applied to all 
milk, either by the milk dealer or by the city itself. It at once pro- 
tects all milk consumers against disease. For the sake of safety 
it should be required and regulated by municipal authorities. 

Third bottling; retail milk should be bottled under sanitary 
conditions and dipping of milk from retail wagons prohibited. 

The fourth and final step is the establishment of definite grades 
and standards for milk. These relate especially to the sanitary 
character of milk before pasteurization. 

Their object is to identify clean and dirty milk and to label it 
so that the buyer may exercise choice. 

Milk grades are recommended by the commission on milk 
standards. Their report grades milk in three classes, A, B, and C, 
with bacterial standards for each. 

The milk industry is one of the giant industries. It is close 
to the pocketbook of practically every farmer and close to the 
health of the consumer. 

Decency distinguishes humans from animals and adds pleas- 
ure and appetite to food. Cleanliness contributes most to decency. 

Milk may be safe because it is boiled, but may be indecent be- 
cause it is filthy. 

Milk should be pasteurized because it kills 99% of bacteria, 
and no epidemic of disease has ever been traced to pasteurized milk. 

Raw milk causes septic sore-throat, typhoid and scarlet fever. 

In regard to the susceptibility of children to bovine tuber- 
culosis, it is quite definitely settled that the danger to children from 
tuberculous milk is very great. Dr. Park, director of the Labo- 
ratory of the Board of Health of New York, finds that upward of 
300 children die every year from bovine tuberculosis infection. 
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He estimates that this number amounts to about 1244% of all the 


fatal cases of tuberculosis in children and adds, ‘‘Surely we need 
no better evidence than that to demand of us the protection of 
human beings against bovine tuberculosis.’’ Dr. Park also has 
collected from all parts of the world, statistics as follows: 

In adults 787 cases have been examined of which 777 show 
human infection and 10 show bovine infection. This conclusion 
leads one to believe that adults are fairly immune to bovine tuber- 
culous infection. 

Coming to children from 5 to 16 years of age we have 153 cases, 
117 of which were human and 36 of bovine origin. In children 5 
years old and under, we have 280 cases, 215 of which were human 
and 65 bovine. These figures are close to those taken from clinical 
work in England, from which we get the best information on this 
subject, namely, that 25% to 35% of fatal cases of tuberculosis in 
children are due to bovine infection. ; 

These figures do not include the numerous non-fatal cases 
which produce only more or less severe deformities of the skeleton ; 
hip joint disease, psoas abscesses; enlarged glands of the neck, ete. 

The final conclusions to this valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the importance of the bovine tuberculosis infection in 
children are to the effect that nobody can deny the great danger 
to human health from bovine tuberculosis. It is a black spot on 
the reputation of our civilization at the present time, to permit 
this disease to continue to reap a harvest of over 200,000 of our 
fellow citizens every year. 

If the public were thoroughly informed of the dangers, among 
which tuberculosis is only one of many to which it is exposed, 


through the use of impure, dirty and infected milk, the demand 


for milk of approved purity would rise to the magnitude of a con- 
certed national movement, and would sweep all objections and dif- 
ficulties out of its way. 

In closing I will make this summary : 

1. Milk is nature’s most valuable food product. 

2. Milk is exceeded only by corn and beef as a product of the 
soil. 

3. Milk is damaged by dirt and bacteria; decency demands 
that all milk should be clean: 

4. Any clean man can produce clean milk in a dairy. 

5. Cleanliness has a market value and market prices should 
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be based not only on richness in butter fat, but on sanitary char- 
acter as shown by bacterial tests. 

6. Clarification contributes to decency of all milk and the 
safety of raw milk. 

7. Pasteurization is positively necessary for all milk for the 
sake of safety. It is the only guarantee. 

8. Municipal milk control is just as necessary as the control 
of water supplies. It should include: (a) a bacteriological laboratory 
for testing milk; (b) pasteurization; (¢) bottling; (d) grades 
and standards. 
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A.NEW PARASITE FOR CATTLE. THE LARVAE OF. 
ERISTALIS TENAX L (DRONE-FLY) 


E. A. Bruce, Agassiz, B. C. 


Karly in August I received at the laboratory for identification — 
some ‘‘worms’’, with a letter to the effect that they were being 
passed per vagina by a cow. These were forwarded through the 
Provincial authorities by a non-graduate licensed practitioner in 
the Comox district of Vancouver Island. A day or two later I was 
surprised to receive similar parasites from W. T. Brooks, M. R. 
C. V. 8., Provincial Veterinary Inspector; but upon making in- 
quiries these proved to be from the same case. 

Suspecting these parasites to be the larvae of some fly, I for- 
warded them to Mr. R. C. Treherne of the Dominion Entomologi- 
cal staff, who.identified them as the rat-tailed larvae of Hristalis 
tenux L, a Syrphid fly. As these larvae live in liquid manure the 
interested parties were advised that they were due to dirty quarters, 
and recommended flushing out the vagina with antisepties; at the 
same time [ questioned them as to the veracity of their statements 
regarding the origin of the larvae. 

Both the non-graduate and Dr. Brooks wrote me confirming 
their previous assertions. 

History, Grade Ayrshire cow, calved about two months. 
Barn in which animal was kept, in a filthy condition. Owner had 
been douching cow (for a vaginal discharge) several times before 
larvae were seen. Dr. Brooks reports that local examination re- 
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a vealed material resembling inspissated pus in the vagina, also blood 


stained exudate. The cow had a temperature of 103, and the milk 


_ yield decreased greatly, but is now improving, appetite about nor- 
mal. The parasites when first seen were very active and in spite 


of antiseptic douches appeared in vigorous ey the cow, how- 


ever, improved in appearance. 


Biology. The following notes were taken chiefly from ‘‘The 


q _ Syrphidae of Ohio’’ by C. L. Metcalf: 


The Syrphidae is one of the largest families of the Diptera. 


_ They have a distinctive manner of flight which has given them the 


name of ‘‘ Hover-flies’’. Hristalsis tenax is known as the drone-fly 


_ through its mimicry of the honey bee (Apis mellifera), especially 
_ of the drone. In form, size, coloration and in the manner in which 


Natural size drawing of a larvae by Mr. C. W. Young 


Fit buzzes about flowers, it resembles the bee. The casual observer 
a never distinguishes many of the Syrphidae.from the Hymenoptera; 
_ the most striking difference is the presence of 4 wings in the bees 


and two in the flies. The long appendage seen on the larvae of this 


3 fly, and from which it derives its name of ‘‘rat-tailed’’, is a tele- 
_ seopie tube which enables it to get air while living in an aqueous 
[ medium. I am unable to find definite data as to the length of the 
i larval and pupal periods of this fly, but judging from that given 


_ for allied species, the larval period would be from one to three 


‘ _ weeks and the pupal about the same. It appears to be an estab- 
_ lished fact’ that two generations occur in the year. 


Pathogenesis. Metcalf mentions in his bulletin on the Syr- 
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phidae of Ohio the following:—‘‘Professor Riley mentioned the 
sending of EH. dimidiatus in the larval state by Dr. Compton, of 
Indiana, who stated that they were passed from the bowels of a 
young woman; also the recent sending of larvae of E. tenax by 
Dr. J. A. Lintner to whom they had been sent as having been ob- 
tained under similar circumstances.’’—Jns. Life, 11, 161, 162. 

Dr. Graham-Smith in his book on ‘‘Flies in Relation to Dis- 
ease’’ mentions in connection with intestinal myiasis that, ‘‘In 
England Austen (1912) has met with * * * one case due to the ‘rat- 
tailed maggot’ of Hristalis tenax, the drone fly. * * * Cases due to 
the larvae of all these flies have been reported on the continent’’. 

I am unable to find any reference to invasion of the vaginal 
cavity by the larvae of E. tenaxz in either man or animals. 

In the case reported it would appear that the cow after calvy- 
ing was suffering from a vaginal discharge, this coupled with the 
unsanitary condition of the stable would afford suitable media for 
invasion.—Published by permission of Dr. F. Torrance, Veterinary 
Director General, Ottawa, Canada. 
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INTUSSUSCEPTION OF SMALL INTESTINE OF THE COW 


J. N. Frost, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The patient was a grade Jersey, twenty months old, small in — 


size and in very poor condition. Owner stated that animal had al- 
ways been unthrifty and had but very little appetite. 

On January 21, 1917 the patient refused feed and water, had 
colicy pains, strained continually and passed very few soft feces 
mixed with mucus and blood. The symptoms continued until 
January 24 when the patient was brought to the clinic. Examina- 
tion at this time found the patient still straining and passing blood 
and mucus with slight colicy pains. Contractions of the rumen 
were absent. Pulse 98 and respirations 26 with the temperature 
101.8. Upon rectal examination a firm mass was found, in the 
right flank, in which the involuted edge of the small intestine could 
be felt. A diagnosis of intussusception was made and the patient 
prepared for the operation. 

The animal was given, per rectum, one ounce of chloral hy- 
drate in one quart of warm water. A portion of this was rejected 
by the continual straining. After placing the animal on the operat- 
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ing table an area, in the right flank, about twelve inches wide and 
twenty-four inches long was shaved and disinfected with gasoline © 
and tincture of iodine. The line of incision was then anesthetized 
with cocain solution and the field of operation covered with a sterile 
gauze. An incision six inches long was then made through the 
skin, the muscle fibres separated and the peritoneum punctured. 

- By introducing the hand into the peritoneal cavity the intus- 
suscepted intestine was easily found, because of the firm condition 
in contrast to the softness of the normal intestine. 

The intussuscepted intestine, two feet in all, was drawn through 
the incision and a pair of forceps clamped on the healthy intestine 
each side of the diseased portion. The diseased intestine was re- 
moved together with a V shaped portion of the mesentery. End to 
end anastomosis was then performed using two rows of silk intes- 
tinal sutures, and the mesentery was drawn together with inter- 
rupted sutures of silk. 

The exposed portion of the intestine was then washed with 
warm normal salt solution until active contraction of the intestine 
had started. The intestine was replaced and the incision sutured 
with one row of interruptured sutures. The animal was removed 
from the table and given a drench of aromatic stimulants. 

_ Two hours after the operation the patient drank a small quan- 
tity of water and was given a stimulating drench. Pulse 98 and 
temperature 101.5. From this time on the animal made a good re- 
covery with a gradual return to a normal pulse rate and a good 


_ appetite. Two months later the owner reported the animal in bet- 


ter condition than she had ever been before. 
; ; —_—_—~>—— 


CYSTITIS IN THE DOG AND CAT AND TREATMENT 


_ .Oscar ScHrEcK, New Haven, Conn 


Synonyms—Inflammation of the bladder, catarrh of the blad- 


; ny der, irritable bladder, ete. 


Idiopathic inflammation of the bladder is of rare occurrence. 
It most commonly originates either from traumatic causes or from 
irritation produced by irritating drugs, such as phenol, turpen- 
tine, cantharides, or of poisonous or infected matter, especially if 
long continued. It is an inflammation of the inner coat of the 


_ bladder, which usually spreads to the muscle, around the neck of 


the bladder and arises under very different circumstances. 
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The bladder is a musculo-membranous pouch that serves as a 
temporary reservoir for the urine. The bladder is situated in the 
pelvic cavity, where it occupies more or less space, according to the 
quantity of urine it contains and is formed of two membranes which 
compose its walls, the internal of which is mucous, and the external 
of which is muscular. Anteriorly, the latter is covered by the 
peritoneum. When the bladder is empty it is thrown into internal 
folds or wrinkles. The bladder is well supplied with blood vessels, 
lymphatics, and nerves. The odor of urine in the bladder is sug- 
gestive of ammonia. If turpentine has been given, it will be of a 
violet odor. The color is yellow to dark yellow or pale when there 
is a greatly increased amount of urine passed. It is acid in reac- 
tion, but an alkaline reaction is generally seen in bladder diseases. 

Cystitis may be acute or chronic; I have never seen a case in 
the dog or cat, but that the history was one of irritation produced 
by drugs, following accidents, and by extension, (catarrh of the 
urethra,) or from the pelvis of the kidney to the ureter and thus 
involving the bladder. 

Inflammation from blows or automobile accidents, is seen more 
often if the bladder is distended, less often if the organ is empty. 

Symptoms.—As soon as a few drops of urine collect, they ex- 
cite so much irritation of the bladder, that the animal makes fre- 
quent attempts at micturition, and passes only a small amount at 
a time. Little by little the urine becomes thick and turbid, ac- 
companied by tenesmus and great suffering. The fluid is generally 
ejected forcibly or even spasmodically. Bowels more or less con- 
stipated, loss of appetite, rise in temperature may be severe, acute 
cystitis commonly degenerates into the chronic form of the disease, 
if the cause is not removed, and may be followed by incontinence 
of urine. In the chronie form, the appetite is generally good, but 
the animal is of a very irritable, touchy disposition. 

Treatment.—Inflammation, or catarrh of the bladder. The 
treatment in most cases is very simple after the underlying cause is 
removed, excepting those cases that follow accidents. Drugs indi- 
cated in the treatment are, buchu, oil of juniper, linseed tea, boric 
acid, potassii citrate and acetate, acacia, balsam of Peru, salol, 
myrrh, and I find that sodii phosphate is the best remedy to restore 
acidity to the urine. The bowels should be kept open by giving the 
animal oleum ricini or equal parts of ricini and buckthorn, or 
saline, I am in favor of the latter. Mucilaginous substances mixed 
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_ with food are good, if the animal will eat. I have obtained good re- 
sults from its use in this manner, (flaxseed, barley water) milk, 
3 soup, broth, beef tea, all are very useful. Triticum (dog, grass) is 
to be recommended for its emollient and diuretic action in the treat- 
- ment of cystitis or irritable bladder. It is to be given in the form 
4 of an infusion if possible, hyoscyamine is to be given if there is 
“much pain or spasm, hexamethylenamine has been used by me with 
the best of results. Of late I have secured the most satisfactory re- 
| sults from the use of the following. Exercise should be allowed but 
- not over-done. 


RB 
MEE “MURTUUIG. os. cla acs wes sees dr. II-ss 
Spts. aether nitrosi............. dr. IV 
Be ME dns 1 5 a's. ele PL Aes 0 Cas dr. I 
® UY i So dr. I 
‘7 ee Aquae menth pip ........ q. s...oz. IIT 


Sig. Y% to one dram in a little water 4 times a day. 
___ If there is great irritability the following formula is useful for 
_ the atonic condition. 


mo 8B 
3 Potassii citratis ................ dr. V 
BoURMNNL DEOMNIG! .. oes cece ccc es dr. II 
So ES a dr. IV 
= ROMOOCONNE: 06... vance wen dr. I 
| a IRs esa y's Aaja aloes Ws @ oz. I 
ay a Aqua distil...... ORT, Oeepae <3 oz. III 
Sig. One dram 4 times a day. 
ME APERENS :1555.5\¢ 3's’ ac bie ss 0s dr. II-ss 
CTE DOUROONDA <. os .ccccecs ese dr. ss 
be PNR TORE oo aL, as wes Wasihie 00's 8 dr. II 
" Sig. % to one teaspoonful in a little water every 3 
a or 4 hours. 


“The above are also useful in the treatment of this disease in the 
t, but the dose must be reduced accordingly. 


_—The Bureau of Animal Industry has established field stations 
| ae eradication of tuberculosis with inspectors in charge as fol- 
: lows: Dr. Roscoe E. Brookbank, Richmond, Va.; Dr. Willis G. 
B inet’ Springfield, Mass.; Dr. Howard E. Smith, Indianapolis, 
I nd. .; and Dr. R. H. Desey, South St. Paul, Minn. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RECENT LITERATURE 


Me.LANoTIC SARCOMA IN A Marg. Prof. E. G. Browne, M. R. C. 
V.S. Veterinary Record—Aged gray mare, bought for dissecting 
purposes. She was much emaciated although she had a good appe- 
tite and looked generally healthy. She had a swelling under the 
skin beneath the root of the tail. It was melanotic. She had also a 
diffuse swelling over the pectoral muscles. 

During the. dissection, tumors were found extensively distributed 
the head and neck being the only portion quite free. The lymphatic 
system was the most extensively invelved, very few glands escap- 
ing the disease. The lumbar were the most affected. Some formed 
masses about the size of a child’s head. The prepectoral glands 
were very large and pressing against the axillary vessels. The 
others were also much diseased. The hepatic and splenic were 


only slightly affected. Those of the intestines were normal as well — 
as the mesenteric, renal and lower brachial. The heart was ap- — 


parently normal externally but there was a large cauliflower- 
shaped growth in the right auricle. The blood vessels were free. 
The liver had few deposits of melanosis. The spleen, the supra- 
renal, some of the muscles, principally the abdominal contained 
melanotic deposits. The lungs were normal. The alimentary canal, 


pancreas, urinary and genital organs were free. A. L. 
ee 


ENTAMEBIC DysENTERY IN THE Doc. 8S. E. Dowling. Vetert- 
nary Record.—This appears to be the first on record. The subject 
was a large deerhound which had been kept in observation for hook 
worms. He was suffering with blood stained diarrhea and great 
abdominal pain. The feces, on examination, were found to contain 
typhozoides. The dog died after eleven days. The post mortem 
showed the mucous membrane of the colon dotted with innumerable 
minute red punctate superficial erosions but no large ulcers. 
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Smears always contained entamebae in which at times, red blood © 


cells were seen. The ileum contained hundreds of hook worms but 


smears of the mucous membrane contained no entamebae although — 


a few were seen in sections on the surface A. Di 
> 


Mitk Fever in A Goat. §. Smith, M. R. C. V. 8. Veterinary 


Record.—\t was a goat said to have injured her neck, She was 4 — 
years and 7 months old and giving three quarts of milk a day. She — 
had kidded her third kid, 29 days previously. She was found — 
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e author quite insensible, unable to stand or even hold up her 
_ The eyes were glassy, the nose and ears cold and clammy. 
erature normal. Light bloody diarrhea. The udder was in- 
|; an hypodermic injection of strychnia was given and di- 

: left for fomentations of cold water made to the head. An 


-ete., the author presents the following treatment. ind recom- 
mnded by Prof. Rouell. 
x Ly The puppies should be taken from the patient and fed 
y until the mother is cured. 
2, ‘The bitch should be bled at the saphena vein. The blood 
found to be plastic and readily coagulable, flowing with 
ty, but as it escapes a notable improvement will be observed 
the condition of the patient. 
3. An ice bag should be applied to the cranium. 
4. A hot cataplasm should be put on the abdomen and an 
a of tepid glycerine administered. 
_ 5. Every half hour a spoonful of broth should be given to 
1 a teaspoonful of the following mixture should be added: 
xlae sulphas 15 grams, potass. nitras 5 grams, water 80 and 
ether 20. 
_ Vigorous friction on the spine and limbs. 
Keep patient in dark room, away from noise and at mod- 
temperature, about 60°F. 
his treatment is said never to fail. A. L. 


UINE SCABIES IN THE Mouse. Thomas Parker, F. R. C. V.S8. 
ary Journal_—A mouse was observed running along the 
* the stable of mangy horses. Scabs could be plainly seen 
back and ears. She was secured and killed. The tail had 
removed and the off hind leg was absent from the stifle down- 
_ The stumps of these parts were perfectly healed. On each 
the back there was a lesion about 4% inch long, 14 inch broad 
yal in shape. The crusts were yellowish white in color and 
y elevated, exposing blood stained areas at the edges. Each 
d scabs also. The crusts and deep scrapings from the back 
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were collected and put in a 10 per cent solution of caustic potash. 

Slides were prepared and examined under low power. Eggs exact- 

ly similar to those found on the two mangy horses were recognized 

and in one slide several parasites. one of them proving to be an 

adult acarus having all the characteristics of the equine sarcopt. 
A. L. 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN THE Horse. J. J. Aveston, M. R. C. V. 8S. 
Veterinary Record.—The author had seen two cases. One in a ten, 
the other in a 17 year old animal. He tested the two animals with 
tuberculin. One before the injection registered 101° and after, 


the highest was 103.7°. The other had 102° at the first injection 


and 104.3° later. The local reactions were marked in both. The 
post mortem showed considerable tubercular lesions with caseous 
degeneration of the splenic and mesenteric glands. One also had 
slight lesions in the liver. A. L. 
either 

BacinLaARY WHITE DIARRHEA OR FATAL SEPTICEMIA OF CHICKS 
AND Coccipiosis oR CoccrpiAL ENTeErITIs OF Cuicks. J. R. Beach. 
Circular No. 162, College of Agriculture, Berkeley, California.— 
The two most prevalent and serious diseases of chicks are bacillary 
white diarrhea and coccidiosis. Coccidiosis is very often taken for 
bacillary white diarrhea. Coccidiosis is most prevalent in Cali- 
fornia. Symptoms and lesions indicating bacillary white diar- 
rhea may be brought about by a variety of causes. <A positive diag- 
nosis can be made only by a bacteriological examination of a dead 
chick. Chicks that recover from the disease harbor the infection 
either in the ovaries or the testicles. The most common source of 
infection is hatching the eggs laid by infected hens. Chicks may 
be infected in contaminated brooders. The course of the disease is 
rapid as a rule. Mortality averages more than 50%. Preventive 
measures are most important in controlling the disease. Sour skim- 
milk or buttermilk are as good as any treatment suggested. They 
can not be relied upon to check the disease when once started. 
Preventive measures are hatching eggs from hens not infected and 
thorough sanitation. Once the disease has entered the flock the 
sick and dead should be removed and the house cleaned and disin- 
fected. The house should be cleaned every day. The disease may 
be detected by a bacteriological examination of the eggs or by the 
macroscopic agglutination test. 
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Coccidiosis usually infects only the intestines. The ceca are 
most seriously infected. The age of chicks infected is from two 
__ weeks to four months. A bloody diarrhea can be considered posi- 
tive evidence of coccidial infection. Treatment of the disease con- 
sists of sanitary precautions and proper feeding. All birds visibly 
sick should be isolated or killed and burned. Thorough disinfec- 
tion and continued cleanliness are essential. Grain and mash should 
be fed sparingly. Buttermilk or sour milk in large quantities are 
valuable as a treatment. One teaspoonful of hydrochloric acid per 
quart of water sometimes gives good results. The sanitary meas- 
ures indicated and a ‘‘buttermilk diet’’ have proven very bene- 
ficial in three outbreaks of the disease. HAYDEN. 
ices dangled 
LACERATION OF THE STOMACH AND CANCER OF THE PYLORUS IN 
A Mute. Piot-Bey. Rec. de Méd. Vétérimaire—A twenty-nine 
year old mule was found ailing. Complete anorexia, abundant sali- 
vation, ejection of bloody mucus by rectum, no fecal matter, abso- 
lute anuria, conjunctiva much congested, temperature 40°C. rapidly 
dropping to 37.3°C., cold extremities, pulse almost imperceptible. 
Death. Post mortem revealed lesions of acute peritonitis with food 
inthe abdomen. The stomach was ruptured in its great curvature 
' from the two cul de sacs to near the pylorus. The organ was dilated. 
_ At the extremity of the great curvature and near the pylorus there 
"was a tumor, nearly as big as the fist, irregular on its surface, a little 
flattened and resisting pressure. The histological examination 
_ showed it to be an epithelial cancer. A.L. 
—_-—- ; : 
_,  ApnorMAL LacryMAL CaNnau IN A Horse. Marcenac. An 
army horse presented this anomaly on the right side. There was 
"no nasal canal, the tears ran drop by drop on the meatus situated 
8 centimeters below the internal edge of the eye. They passed 
_ towards the wing of the nose and left a wide tract of discolored 
ir hairs. A second meatus slightly moist, was situated on the super- 
_ ior lip about 2 and 1% centimeters below the lower border of the 
opening of the nasal fossa. 
a Dried crusts collected on a level with the meatus concealed 
' its character. A complete cleaning followed by methodic explora- 
tion of the ocular globe, and of its annexes demonstrated that the 
a _jaerymal canal, subcutaneous in the greatest part of its extent, 
started directly from the anterior extremity of the, gland, that the 
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superior lacrymal duct was its only affluent and that the two 
meati were its termination. These meati communicated by a capil-. 
lary canal sufficient to keep the lower one moist but not to take 
the part of an excretory canal. ; AG. 


BuRSTING OF AN ABSCESS FOLLOWED BY ACUTE PURULENT PERI- 
TONITIS IN A STEER. G. Perrot. Rec. de Méd. Vétérmaire.—A steer 
refused his food. His loins were stiff, the extremities cold, eyes 
sunken and tears flowing, breathing short, quick and accompanied 
with moans, pulse small, thready and quick. The steer was almost 
dying and yet nothing was said to have been observed before this 
attack. The animal was found dead the next morning. The ab- 
domen was found congested and towards the lumbar region were 
collected about ten liters of a dark, red liquid with fetid odor. In 
the thoracic cavity there was, in the right pleural cavity, a col- 
Jection of sero-bloody fluid and the lung had contracted. There 
were costal and diaphragmatic adhesions. There were also several 
little abscesses and one principally which had opened spontane- 
ously in the peritoneum and given rise to the peritonitis. 

' A. L. 


Bovine Tupercuvosis. C. M. Haring. Circular No. 155, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Berkeley, Cal——Cattle are the most 
susceptible of all animals to tuberculosis. Products of cattle are 
the cause of many cases of human tuberculosis. This is true more 
often in childhood and infancy. The loss to the state through bo- 
vine tuberculosis is very great. Swine infected by means of cattle 
refuse are another great source of loss. The symptoms in cattle 
are unthriftiness, loss of flesh, cough, nasal discharge, enlarged 
glands, hard lumps in the udder, chronic bloating and diarrhea. 
None of these symptoms can be relied upon with certainty. The 
cause of the disease is the bacillus of bovine tuberculosis, The 
bacilli are spread from infected animals by means of nasal or fecal 
discharges. Animals discharging bacilli in such a way have open 
tuberculosis. Animals not spreading the organism, yet being re- 
actors, are called closed cases. The disease is of slow development 
but quite often clean herds will show a large proportion of reactors 
in a very short time. A herd may be infected by bringing in in- 
fected animals, feeding calves with products from tuberculous eat- 
tle, showing at insanitary fairs and exhibits, shipping in cars not 
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properly disinfected, by grazing with diseased cattle or having ac- 
cess to contaminated drinking places. Either the intradermal, the 
ophthalmic, or the subcutaneous methods may be used in testing. 
_ The State Veterinarian of California will use the intradermal test 
_ in most eases in enforcing the new dairy law. The combined method 
_ should be used in cleaning up a herd having been infected. In 
this method the ophthalmic test is applied twice at intervals of one 
week, the second test to be watched with great care. The ophthal- 
mic is followed by the intradermal test. After a lapse of six weeks 
the subcutaneous method may be applied to animals not having 
been removed by the other tests. The ophthalmic test may be used 
_ occasionally. Herds having reactors should be retested every six 
_ months and freed from reactors annually. Reacting cattle should 
_ be slaughtered for beef under proper inspection. Bovine tuber- 
 eulosis is indigenous, is specific and is infectious in nature. These 
_ three characteristics should be borne in mind in combating the dis- 
_ ease. All reactors, as well as non-reactors showing physical symptoms, 
_ should be isolated. The premises should be cleaned and disinfected 
' thoroughly. The ophthalmic test should be applied in two or three 
- months after finding a herd infected. This is to be done twice. 
_ All reactors to be removed and premises again cleaned and disin- 
_ fected. Every six months either the intradermal or subcutaneous 
test should be used. The author prefers to alternate these tests in 
- semi-annual testing. Any additions to the herd should be tubercu- 
__ lin tested and should come from sound herds. Either the Bang sys- 
- tem or the Ostertag system may be used as an aid in suppressing 
_ the disease. Cleanliness and plenty of sunlight are necessary sani- 
_ tary measures. Manure from tuberculous cattle should not be al- 
_ lowed to contaminate drinking places nor should it be worked over 
_ by swine. Interiors of dairy barns should be whitewashed twice a 
year. Haypen. 

_. Traumatic Pieurisy. Recovery. J. Hamoir and Jules La- 
' leuze. Revue Generale——A twelve year old mare had, on the left 
_ side, back and in the upper part of the costal region, a complete 
_ external fistula with openings situated at different levels. The 
_ lower had fleshy granulations and suppurated little. The upper 
ones threw out a great quantity of pus. She had also another fis- 
 tula tract which penetrated into the thoracic cavity, a blind -ex- 
_ ternal fistula. Exploration of the intrathoracic pouch gave exit 
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to abundant pus, very fetid in odor. It was necessary to enlarge 
the fistula to facilitate the exit of the pus and also permit the man- 
ual exploration of the cavity of the pouch. The operation was done 
with the animal cast, and by a proper incision the fingers and after- 
wards the whole hand was introduced into the intrathoracic cavity. 
It was found quite large, about the size of a child’s head and con- 
tained much liquid and fetid pus. No foreign body was found. 
The sequelae were very simple and the animal recovered without 
trouble and without further indications of lesions. 
A. LL. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMY VETERINARY 
SERVICE* 


As soon as war seemed inevitable, most if not all of the tech- 
nical organizations, such as the National Medical, Dental and En- 
gineering Associations offered their services to the Government, ap- 
pointed conimittees and some of them have delegations constantly 
present in Washington to give advice on technical matters. Fol- 
lowing the lead of other societies, President Charles E. Cotton ap- 
pointed a similar committee to represent the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, thereby putting the Veterinary Profession in 
the same rank of patriotic helpfulness to our Government that 
other National Associations have given to their respective profes- 
sions. The purpose of this committee was two-fold; first, to as- 
sist the Surgeon General in any way possible to insure efficient 
veterinary service in the Army, and second, to secure if possible 
higher rank for Veterinary Officers so that they would have author- 
ity to do things. 

The need of the Government for assistance along veterinary 
lines was greater perhaps than in any other departments of the 
Army. Army Veterinarians in accordance with the Act of Con- 
gress May 21, 1916, had received their commissions only a few 
months before, and there were only about fifty-eight veterinarians 
then in the regular army, with about sixty more to be added from 
examinations that had been held during the last few months. There 


"Presented at the 54th annual es 7 of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917, 
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will be required for the Army Organizations from 400 to 1,000 more 
veterinarians that must come from civil life with practically no 
knowledge of Army conditions or requirements. Should the war be 
a long one a larger number will be necessary. 

Again, the law recently passed giving rank to Veterinarians in 
the Army, placed the Veterinary Corps in the Medical Department 
under the Surgeon General. This department naturally was not 
familiar with the Veterinary situation, and before it had com- 
pleted the organization of the Veterinary Corps war had been de- 
elared. : 

Much more could be said on this point, but this seems to be 
sufficient to show how important it was for our profession that 
President Cotton should have followed the plan of other Technical 
Organizations. This is a critical time for the profession. If the 
Veterinarians who go into the Army are not efficient professionally 
and otherwise, they will check the progress that after years of 
labor has been started. 

March 22d the committee waited upon the Surgeon General. 
It was told that the Veterinary Officers Reserve could not receive 
rank above Second Lieutenant under existing law. It was also 
told that a considerable number of Veterinarians would be neces- 
sary for the Reserve, and that it was of the greatest importance 
that these should be competent men of experience. No plans 
were made for an enlisted personnel. 

About the middle of April the committee again met in Wash- 
ington. It had a conference with Major G. E. Griffin of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, Dr. Mohler of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and Col. Goodwin, Medical Officer of the English Army. At this ° 
time we were requested to present to the Medical Advisory Board 
. recommendations for the Army Veterinary Service. These were 
4 based on the experience of the British Army, where all are agreed 
_ the Veterinary Service has been the most efficient. At this time it 
__ was suggested that an Advisory Board, appointed by the Surgeon 
. General, similar to boards that had already been appointed on the 
recommendation of other organizations, might, be of some as- 
sistance. 

The Medical Advisory Board, together with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, approved of the recommendations and stated that legislation 
would be necessary. Our committee was referred to the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the Medical Advisory Board to ascertain what 
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should be done to provide necessary legislation. The Legislative 
Committee thought an amendment could be made to existing law 
that would give the same rank to the Veterinary Officers Reserve 
that was granted to the Medical Officers Reserve. In the mean- 
time, the committee secured as much aid as it could from influen- 
tial men to obtain the approval of the Seeretary of War and of ae 
War College for the proposed amendment. 

In July the committee again met in Washington with a definite 
plan for legislation and organization, which met with the approval 
of the Surgeon General. The committee then waited on the Secre- 
tary of War and was told by him that legislation was not necessary 
to secure the organization recommended, as our request came within 
the limitations of the Act of Congress of May 18th, 1917, authoriz- 
ing the President to extend the Military Service during this war. 

The statement from the Secretary of War made it necessary - 
for the Surgeon General to plan for securing the necessary rank 
and organization, and there seemed to be nothing more that the 
committee could do until the plan presented by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral was acted upon by the Secretary of War. 

Following this the Surgeon General appointed an kava 
Board of five to assist in organizing the Veterinary Corps, and mak- 
ing recommendations for its operations. This Board has been at 
work for only a month. Soon after its appointment the Surgeon 
General] issued a statement concerning it. 

It should be understood that the function of the Board is ad- 
visory only. The Legislative Committee has worked hard and ac- 
complished much in the past but there is still much for it to do be- 
fore the Veterinary Service can be placed on a just and permanent 
working basis that compares favorably with similar service of other 
nations now at war. Every individual member of this association 
is urged to assist the Legislative Committee in every possible way 
to obtain what is so much needed at the present time. This means 
a permanently organized Veterinary Corps in the Medical Depart- 
ment with rank up to and including Colonel and with an enlisted 
personnel, 

We believe that there is still much valuable service that can be 
rendered by your Committee on Army Veterinary Service. In our 
opinion the committee should be continued during the present war. 

The English Army Council has requested the Military Attache, 
British Embassy, Washington, D. C., to aecept for temporary 
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honorary Commissions in the British Army Metsitoney Corps 
twenty-five American Veterinary candidates for their service— 
“aed must be: 

American citizens 

Of pure European descent 

Under forty years of age 

Physically fit for service 

Members of the A. V. M. A. 

Properly approved as suitable for the service. 

Successful candidates will receive the rank, pay and allowance 
of a first lieutenant. After one year of successful service will be 
promoted to the rank of Captain. 

The amount received is practically the same as is given similar | 
rank in the U. 8S. Army. 

It is hoped that after a full quota of Veterinarians have been 
received for our own ‘service, that we may still have a sufficient 
number of competent men who will gladly comply with the courte- 
ous invitation from the British Army. 

Any who are interested should correspond with the British Re- 
eruiting Mission Officer in Charge, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
which will furnish all necessary information in reference to the 
service. 


OFM pe 


C. 

V. re Moore. 
Committee < J. R. Mouuer. 
D.S 
L. A 


a 


GOVERNMENT PLANS FOR BIG ARMY OF ANIMALS FOR 
THE CANTONMENTS HERE AND CAMPS ABROAD 


Ausxiliary Remount Stations to Be Established at Dwision Camps 
Here—Animal Embarkation Depots at Ports From Which 
Shipment Is to Be Made—Field Remount Stations Overseas to 
Be Established by Commander Abroad. 


1. Under authority conferred by section 2 of the act of Con- 


a gress ‘‘authorizing the President to increase temporarily the Mili- 


tary Establishment of the United States,’’ approved May 18, 1917, 
the President directs that there be organized for the period of the 
existing emergency, the enlisted strength being raised and main- 
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tained by voluntary enlistment or draft, the following organiza- 
tions of the Quartermaster Corps: 

(a) For duty at division camps and cantonments in the 
United States, 33 auxiliary remount depots, each of the following 
personnel : / 


COMMISSIONED 
Major, Quartermaster Corps............... 1 
Captain, Quartermaster Corps.............. + 
First lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps...... 1 
Second lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps..... 1 
Officer, : Medical Corps., @2e3,20. os sae vs 1 
Officers, Veterinary Corps...... Figs bat 2 ore 6 
Total: Commissioned iia ts O05 38 eK 11 
ENLISTED 
Quartermaster sergeant, senior grade Quar- 
terinaster. -COrpe 7s. papeine s\Sigs nace 3 3 


Quartermaster sergeants, Quartermaster Corps 8 
Sergeants, first class, Quartermaster Corps... 8 


Sergeants, Quartermaster Corps............ 36 
Corporals, Quartermaster Corps ........... 13 
Cooks, Quartermaster Corps............... 5 
Privates, first class, Quartermaster Corps.... 91 
Privates, Quartermaster Corps............. 136 

Total enlisted, ;:.'.Eae shines c sabe ce oes sae 298 


Necessary sanitary and veterinary enlisted personnel to be at- 
tached. 

One additional auxiliary remount depot will be organized for 
each Regular Army division ordered organized in the United States. 

(b) For duty at ports of embarkation, one animal embarka- 
tion depot of the following personnel : 


COM MISSION ED 
Captains, Quartermaster Corps............. 2 
First lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps ...... 1 
Second lieutenant, Quartermaster Corps..... i 
Officer, Medical Corps.coc..:scsccsescurdne 
Officers, Veterinary COrpSs.... 065 csc e sce. 6 
Total commissioned. Peis s\ss.5+sousagcediny 11 
ENLISTED 
Quartermaster sergeant, senior grade, Quar- 
termastér Corps 5... 8a beiesss dame cata to 1 


Quartermaster sergeants, Quartermaster Corps 5 
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Sergeants, first class, Quartermaster Corps.. 5 


Sergeants, Quartermaster Corps ...........- 28 

: Corporals, Quartermaster Corps ..........-: 11 
| Cooks, Quartermaster Corps ............++- 4 
7 Privates, first class, Quartermaster Corps.... 79 
( Privates, Quartermaster Corps............. 128 
OES LE A SPE er, 261 


' Necessary sanitary and veterinary enlisted personnel to be at- 
tached. 

One additional animal embarkation depot will be organized 
for each additional port designated for embarkation of animals. 

(c) For duty in the theatre of operations, one field remount 
depot, of personnel as prescribed above for an animal embarkation 
_ depot. Harness repair shops and wagon repair shops may be at- 
tached. 
Additional field remount depots will be organized as required 
- at the rate of one to each two combatant divisions in the theatre 
of operations. 
i 2. Officers for these depots will be provided as authorized 
by the third paragraph of section 1 and section 9 of the act of Con- 
_ gress approved May 18, 1917. 
3 3. Under the authority conferred by the first sentence of sec- 
tion 2 of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, enlisted men 
_ of the Quartermaster Corps and members of the Quartermaster 
_+ Enlisted Reserve Corps selected for these depots will be trans- 
_ ferred thereto under authority of this order. Department com- 
_ manders may transfer to these depots privates of the line who are 
_ graduates of a school for farriers and horseshoers. Notation of 
- transfer, and in the case of noncommissioned officers of continu- 
_ ance of warrant, will be made on the individual records of all en- 
_ listed men transferred. This authority will not be construed to 
_ authorize any enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps in excess 
of those already authorized. 

4. The places at which the animal embarkation depots and 
. ~ field remount depots are to be organized will be designated by the 
_ Commander in Chief abroad for such depots abroad and by the 
_ Chief of Staff in consultation with the Quartermaster General for 
a E depots at home. 
, 5. Regulations governing the organization, administration, 
and equipment of auxiliary remount depots will be published in 


ee 
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Special Regulations of the War Department. These regulations, in 
so far as applicable, will govern also in the case of animal embarka- 
tion depots and field remount depots.—O ficial Bulletin. 
. —_———— 
THE SERVICES OF VETERINARY MEDICINE IN 
THE WAR 


EUGENE FROHNER 


The world-war of to-day has placed important tasks upon — 
veterinary medicine in regard to the treatment of sick horses, the 
suppression of infectious diseases, and the organization of the mili- 
tary service. The healing art, which during the last few years, 
through the operation of veterinary and sanitary police, has been — 
somewhat relegated to the background, again comes into its own | 


through the war, apart from internal and surgical diseases of army _ 


horses, the infectious diseases acquire great significance. In the 
forefront stands glanders, which moves from east to west, and — 
threatens the readiness for battle of the German army, as well as ; 
the horse-breeding industry. The blood test and the eye test to- 
gether make it’ possible, however, to suppress it quickly and sure- © 
ly. By investigations in a horse lazaret for glanders it is now un- 
doubtedly proved that glanders much more frequently heals by 
calcification of the glanders nodules than has hitherto been sup- — 
posed. . 

An invasion from rinderpest and the widely-prevailing para- 
sitic bronchitis in the oceupied regions of the north of France 
should be avoided. Effective measures have also been-taken against 
the piroplasmosis prevailing in Flanders and Macedonia, which is 
spread by ticks (dermazentor reticulatus). A disease hitherto un- 
known in Germany and prevailing in Austria and Belgium since the 
war, known as infectious broncho-pneumonia, which runs an in- 
sidious course, and causes a heavy death rate (mortality 12 to 28 
per cent.), has been favorably influenced by intravenous injections 
of sublimate solution—a quite new procedure in the treatment of 
lung diseases. Protective inoculations against strangles were quite 
ineffective, but curative inoculations by means of large intravenous 
doses of serum—as in petechial fever (purpura hemorrhagica)— 
were often successful. Pernicious anemia appeared several times 
in Flanders and the North of France. Its spread seems to result 
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from insect {bites or stings as in piroplasmosis. War rations re- 
duced the peace proportion of cases of illness due to overfeeding, 
and mostly had a favorable influence on the condition of the horses. 
’ Hay and straw could be quite well replaced by heather (calluna 
: vulgaris). 

_ Food poisoning in a great number of cases was noticed. Thus 
intestinal catarrh arose from sugar and molasses poisoning; colic, 
inflammation of the kidneys, paralysis, laminitis, greasy heels, 
and other skin diseases coincident with mange were evident. Castor 
oil poisoning arose from feeding on linseed cake containing ricinus. 
Characteristic poisonings were brought about by nibbling the un- 
trimmed pine stems from the walls of shelters, and from the taxus 
shrubs covering the walls of rifle pits. Besides these, white lead 

_ poisoning oceurred in horses billeted in a white lead factory; cop- 
per poisoning after feeding on wheat dipped in blue vitroil; 
glanders-like nasal ulcers after inhalation of lime in street dust, 
and similar diseases of the mucous membrane after disinfection of 
Scabies stalls with lime; numerous carbolic, cresol, and petroleum 
poisonings as the result of the use of impure preparations in the 
treatment of mange; there were occasional poisonings due to par- 

taking of laburnum, meadow saffron, beech nuts, dogs mercury and 

_ atropa. The copper preparation optechin used in human medicine 

against inflammation of the lungs leads to incurable blindness ; 
its use in veterinary medicine is, therefore, to be adopted with great 
caution and only subject to daily use of the ophthalmoscope. 

x Through the war the relations between human and veterinary 

_ medicine are closer. The doctor’s war surgery has taught the vet- 

- erinarian a good deal, but human medicine has learnt something 

_ from veterinary medicine, especially in the field of diseases com- 

municable from animals to man. Glanders and mange have fre- 
re, quently been transmitted to men, and many a veterinary surgeon 
has experienced glanders infection. The relation of symptomatic 

_ anthrax of animals to the so-called gaseous emphysema of man is 

to-day clearer among doctors than before. 

; Medical study at the German universities will in future in- 

clude a course in veterinary medicine. 

3 The military organization, bad at first, now includes mobile 
and immobile horse depots and horse lazarets, glanders and mange 

 lazarets, blood examination stations, carcass destructors, etc. Be- 

_ sides the divisional, army, and chief veterinary surgeons, there is 
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still lack of organizing personnel of the first rank and more espec- 

ially of an investigator (research conductor) of the highest scien- 

tific eminence—a field veterinary chief.—Swiss Veterinary Jour- 

nal. G. M. 
Reprinted from the Veterinary Journal. 


a 


—Dr. W. H. Lynch of Portland, Me. has been commissioned as 
Lieutenant A. V. ©. and is stationed at Boxford, Mass., with the 
103d Regiment Artillery. 

—Dr. I. G. Howe of Angelica, N. Y. has been called into the 
service and, as Second Lieutenant, is stationed at the Camp Hospi- 
tal at Gettysburg, Pa. 

—Second Lieutenant H. P. Flowe of the Veterinary Reserve 
Corps, formerly of Raleigh, N. C., is stationed at Fort Riley, Kans. 

—Dr. L. F. Crane of Naples, N. Y. has received a commission as 
Second Lieutenant in the Veterinary Reserve Corps. 

—First Lieutenant A. L. Mason has been transferred from Fort 
Reno, Okla. to the Surgeon Generals Office, Washington, D. C. 

—Lieutenant Nelson Moffatt of the Veterinary Reserve Corps is 
stationed at Fort Camp Myer, Virginia. 

—Lieutenant A. A. Leibold, formerly of the Chicago Veterinary 
College, has been ordered into active service at Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

—Dr. W. W. Webb, formerly of West Point, Ga., is stationed at 
the 31st Divisional Headquarters, Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 

—Dr. J. C. Hunt, formerly of London, Ohio, is stationed at the 
Remount Depot, Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala. 

—Captain Ray J. Stanclift of Fort Riley, Kansas, has been 
ordered to report at Washington, D. C. 

—Veterinarian Geo. H. Koon has been transferred from the 12th 
U. 8. Cavalry, Hachita, New Mexico to the Remount Station, Fort 
Bliss, Texas, 

—Second Lieutenant Roy M. Morton, formerly of Rockwell City, 
la., is stationed at the Remount Depot at Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga, 

—Dr,. Elmer Jarvis, formerly of Momence, IIL, is stationed at 
the Remount Depot, Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


‘ TELEGRAMS TO THE PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY 
4 OF WAR 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States: 
The American Veterinary Medical Association, in convention | 
assembled, places itself and its three thousand members at your 
command to give and to serve as a body as you may direct. 
CHARLES E. Corron, President. 
L. A. Meriwwat, Secretary. 


Hon, Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 
Three thousand veterinarians, members of the American 
_ Veterinary Medical Association, in convention assembled, pledge you 
their unqualified support, in this our nation’s greatest hour of peril. 
Cuarues E. Corron, President. 
L. A. Mermuat, Secretary. 


Dear Mr. Merillat : 
4 On behalf of my associates, and personally, kindly convey my 
' appreciative thanks to the members of the American Veterinary 
_ Medical Association for their generous message of support. 
a". Cordially yours, 
Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


————-_>----— 


RELIEF FUND FOR ALLIED VETERINARIANS 


a The latest word from Chairman Blattenberg is that the fund 
a has now reached a total of $8,890. 


According to information, received from Dr. Liautard, the fol- 
_ lowing contributions have previously been made from America to 
_ the Anglo-Franco-Belgian Fund for veterinarians : 


Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, Louisiana........ 100.00 francs 
Sere mor ish., New York.......25...... 50.00. ** 
N. Y. State Veterinary Medical Society.. 584.00 ‘ 
Montana Veterinary Medical Association. 11045 “ 
Mass. Veterinary Medical Association.... 187.25 ‘ 
Southern Tier Vet. Med. Association..... 283.05... ** 


1264.75 francs 
This sum is the equivalent of about $253.00. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Patriotic RESOLUTION 

Whereas, it is generally recognized that the early suieseaa een 
_ ending of the war is to a large extent dependent upon the conserva- 
tion of all resources; and 

Whereas, the veterinary profession fully recognizes its patri- 
otic duty along the lines of its appointed services; and 

Whereas, the profession can render assistance in the conserva- 
tion and control of the food supply, protection of human and -ani- 
mal health, be it 

Resolved: That the members of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, in convention assembled, pledge our best 
efforts to the United States Government in all efforts for the pro- 
tection and conservation of the food supply and the relation of 
human and animal health thereto, as well as in other directions as 
will best aid the Government in the present crisis; and be it further 

Resolved: That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Council of National Defense. 

ArMY RESOLUTION 

Whereas, our country is engaged in the world’s struggle for 
the survival of democracy and that in the conduct of war, the wel- 
fare of domestic animals is one of the essential elements of success, 
and 

Whereas, the well-being of our domestic animals is dependent 
upon an efficient veterinary service, and further that this service 
depends directly on the activities of the best veterinary talent of 
our country; and 

Whereas, the most proficient members of our sister profession, 
that of human medicine, are being commissioned for Army service 
and in this work they receive the rank which is commensurate with 
the service rendered; be it 

Resolved: That the American Veterinary Medical Associa- _ 
tion go on record as endorsing the efforts of its Committee on Army 
Veterinary Service in securing for veterinarians rank in the Army 
which will gain for this service the most able men in veterinary sci- 
ence in the country and further that the added rank will greatly aid 
in their efforts to preserve the health of the army animals; and be it 

Resolved: That we respectfully ask the Surgeon General and 
the War Department to grant the requests of this committee for 
added rank and for the number of veterinarians to properly con- 
duct this work; and further be it 
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Resolved: That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of War, to the War College, to the Surgeon General, 
_ to the Advisory Veterinary Committee on Army Veterinary Service, 
oe also that it be printed in the Records of this Association. 

Bless KERN RESOLUTION 


W si his death and its expression of sympathy to his family 
ays tribute to his helpful services in the Senate of the United 
tes ; in behalf of the well being of the veterinary profession, and 
copies of the resolution be furnished to the family and in- 


J. fecaay: Chairman. 
‘\ A. EicHHorn. 
Committee < C. G. Lams. 
C. P. Fircx. 


J. H. BLATTENBERG. 
—_——_.————— 


_ SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT—(1917) 

an _ ‘The fiseal year which ends with this meeting has been an un- 
u one from standpoints which I shall present herewith wader 
parate headings :— 

t: eae WITH THE JoURNAL. This is the first full year of 
departure into the publication of a journal and is therefore the 
t opportunity the association has had to determine the wisdom — 
“bey enterprise from the financial point of view. The wisdom 
or in fact the necessity of establishing a means of* communication 
vith the membership oftener than once a year through the publica- 
1 of an annual report has not been seriously questioned, but the 


ted with our resources. Although we sometimes travel near 


kruptey, the year’s work allays some anxiety and gives evi- 
of good prospects by the safe balance now in the treasury 


able relations between the Journal office and the Secretary’s 
ze, and while these are not as yet perfect the new systems we 


ie ey into both. As amicable relations and effectual team- 
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work between the ‘‘collection department’’ and the ‘‘publication 
department’’ are actually essential to the life of the association I 
trust the amity and concord now existing shall continue between our . 
successors. 

Plans of reporting to each other changes of. address, unde- 
livered mail, deaths, resignations, delinquencies, suspensions and 
other information of common importance have been worked out 
and a definite financial system has been adopted, and approved by 
the Executive Board. 

The Journal receives one-half of all receipts for dues and in- 
itiation fees and these are deposited with the treasurer for the 
Journal as fast as they are received. This fund, augmented by sub- 
scriptions from non-members and from advertisements, is drawn 
upon solely for Journal expenses. This money we have called the 
‘* Journal Fund’’, and while it has been sufficient to meet all ex- 
penditures of publication and distribution during this year, future 
officers are warned against following this as a precedent. That is, 
the Journal should be reimbursed from the ‘‘ Association Fund’’ to 
meet the deficits which are very likely to occur during these days of 
soaring prices. This I recommend especially to show the wisdom 
of keeping a safe balance in the ‘‘ Association Fund’”’ as an emerg- 
ency, instead of spending the whole surplus for enterprises less 
important than the Journal. 

Cou.ections. On taking over the office August 25th, 1916, 
only a few of the members had paid their dues for that year. Not 
having been satisfied as to the action of the association about the 
raise of the fees from three dollars to five dollars, no bills were 
sent to the members for that year, and as there were current ac- 
counts against the association amounting to about two thousand 
dollars it was evident that the collection of these must be done 
forthwith. There were seventeen hundred members in arrears. 
The printing of new bill heads and other stationery, the making out 
of these accounts and mailing them, our first official activity, be- 
gan last August and has continued until the present day, and I 
congratulate the membership on its prompt response as the delin- 
quent list was reduced from seventeen hundred to less than two 
hundred, Among these two hundred are included, some resigna- 
tions, deaths and members whose addresses have been lost. The loss 
therefore from these inevitable sources is insignificant and speaks 
well for the loyalty and constancy of the A. V. M. A. veterinarians. 

Future secretaries should not fail to send statements annually 


7 
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ay 
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just before the meeting in order that their successors may turn 
their attention to other matters of equal importance, and at the 
same time keep the delinquent list lower than it was this year on 
the date the postal regulations compelled us to discontinue their 
Journal. On January 1st, 1917 there were about six hundred that 


_ should have been dropped from the subscription list, but Presi- 
_. dent Cotton ruled that owing to the fact these were just receiving 


their second notices they should be carried until March. This 
proved to be a wise ruling as the list was reduced to less than four 
hundred by February 15th, when I sent the list to the Editor. 
Since February 15th the number has been reduced to 157, as it 
stands today. . | 

ELECTION OF THE Executive Boarp. The third reason why 


this was an unusual year for the Secretary is found in the fact that 


the constitution and by-laws adopted at Detroit left the association 
without an administrative body and commanded the Secretary to 
proceed at once with the election of the Executive Board by postal 
ballot. Future secretaries will have an election in but one district 


i annually. This year we were required to elect a member from each 
_ of the five districts, among a membership entirely uninformed 
_ about this innovation. There were few indeed who understood the 
_ change in the method of ‘electing these officers and as a conse- 
__ quence we were swamped with inquiries about its purport when the 


ballots were distributed, and this increased the work of this par- 


ticular election. 


A nominating ballot enclosed in a circular letter explaining 


. 4 _ fully the plan of the election and the apportionment of the country 


into districts was mailed to the members September 27th, 1916 with 


q instructions to return them within the prescribed sixty days. On 


_ November 27th a committee appointed by the Secretary and ap- 
E sroved by the President counted the ballots and declared the fol- 


¥ lowing nominated :— 


Ist District. George Hilton; F. H. 8S. Lowry; C. D. McGil- 


4 _ vray; F. Torrance; and J. G. Rutherford. 


2nd District. 8. Brenton ; O. H. Eliason; W. Horace Hoskins; 


4 L. A. Klein; and D. S. White. 


3rd District. C. A. Cary; M. Jacob;A. D. Melvin; J. R. Moh- 


: ler; and G. A. Roberts. 


4th District. J. 8. Anderson; W. F. Crewe; J. I. Gibson; C. H. 


i Stange; and L. Van Es. 
+ or . 


Sth District. R. A. Archibald; W. H. Dalrymple; G. H. 


: “Glover; C. F. Keane; and A. T. Kinsley. 
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The Committee of Tellers consisted of N. S. Mayo, Chairman ; 
A. H. Baker; G. B. McKillip; A. C. Worms; and J. F. Ryan, 


On December 6th and 7th these names printed upon a return 
postal card were submitted to the members for their choice, and 
with instructions again to return them within the prescribed sixty 
days. On February 10th, 1917 these ballots were counted by the 


following committee appointed by the Secretary and approved by — 


the President. The committee consisted of N. S. Mayo, Chairman ; 
L. Enos Day; D. 8. Jaffray; G. B. McKillip; J. F. Ryan; and 
A. C. Worms, and their report was as follows :— 

Votes cast in the Ist District, 105; 2nd District, 693; 3rd 
. District, 190; 4th District, 326; 5th District, 292. Total, 1606, and 
the following were declared elected in their respective districts: 
F. Torrance, 1st District; W. Horace Hoskins, 2nd District; J. R. 
Mohler, 3rd District; C. H, Stange, 4th District; R. A. Archibald, 
5th District. 


As sixty days is not sufficient time for the return of ballots - 


from the Philippine Islands, the installation of Dr. Stange into 
office was withheld for thirty days, but he was declared elected at 
that time as the Philippine vote did not change the original count. 
A repetition of this difficulty is provided against in the amended 
constitution. 

It is evident from this first election that the country is not 
fairly apportioned. It seems unfair that a district like the 2nd 
which has nearly half of the membership should have but one rep- 
resentative, and it is recommended that an additional district be 
made of the states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and Wis- 
consin. This would divide the country with a membership about 
equal with the exception of the 1st which has only about 190 mem- 
bers. 

THE Mempersuir. The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation is numerically weak, and while its achievements are com- 
mendable we seem to have been devoting too much time to patting 
ourselves on the back about our greatness without ever stopping to 


analyze our shortcomings. Its record may be spotless of sins of 


commission but it is not free from sins of omission. We do not 
seem to have done all that could have been done toward meeting 
the requirements of our ever growing live stock industry. We are 
too often ignored in movements where we should be leaders, and 
the reason seems to be that we are not constituted of the whole pro- 
fession. There are about ten thousand eligible veterinarians in this 
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country and Canada whom we have not interested, who do not pay 
any attention to our work, and who seem to have no intention what- 
ever of becoming members, leaving the work of maintaining a re- 
spectable status for the profession to the paltry two thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty-three who constitute the membership. 
Among these ten thousand eligibles are mighty good men, prac- 
titioners, officials, and teachers. It has been the custom in the an- 
nals of the association to chastise these men for their lack of in- 
terest, but I know of no movement that was ever inaugurated to 
show them the advantages of supporting a national organization, 
to show them the needs to self, to nation, to profession of main- 
taining a powerful, nation-wide agency for protective, construc- 
tive and educational purposes. To charge these non-members with 
disloyalty or even apathy is unjust because we find them quite the 
contrary, taking the liveliest kind of interest in local organizations. 
When asked point blank why they do not join the national asso- 
ciation they invariably reply that they derive more benefit from the 
local association, that they seldom find it convenient to attend the 
meetings or that they save two dollars in the subscription to our 
journal by staying out. These are problems for the future officers 
of the association to tussle with. They must be solved. Our great- 
est aim today should be that of creating a desire for membership. 
We should so popularize the association that every member of the 
profession would seek admission immediately he enters upon his 
professional duties. A membership should carry with it some 
brand of respectability that will conspicuously distinguish the 
member from the non-member. There is a class of men in the asso- 
ciation who unwittingly endeavor to keep the membership ultra- 
exclusive. I know of no sentiment that is more likely to sound our 
death knell should it be allowed to prevail than this one. I take 
it that the American Veterinary Medical Association is for the 
American veterinarian as we find him today and not for a chosen 
few. The small practitioner practising ethically away out in the 
backwoods who maintains his membership year after year without 
ever finding it convenient to attend a single meeting is the real 
bulwark because our sphere of influence is too vast to bring to- 
gether a majority of the members at any one meeting. The loyalty 
and worthiness of members should not be judged by the number of 
meetings they have attended, the part they take in discussions or 
their contributions. A man living in Edmonton, Halifax, Tampa 
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or San Diego may never find it possible to attend a single meeting 
and he may not be qualified to present a contribution acceptable 
to the officers, but he may still be an honored member and should - 
be made proud of his affiliation by some distinguishing decoration 
for his faithfulness, and supporting influence. 

As a point of departure to enlarge the membership along these 
lines and to ineuleate a greater appreciation of a membership I 
have made certain recommendations to the Executive Board which 
you shall have the opportunity of either adopting or rejecting. 
A summary of these is as follows: 

A member of three years standing should be given a certificate 
of membership, and all of those members who have joined since the 
issuing of certificates was discontinued should be favored likewise. 
This certificate once issued should entitle the holder to use the title 
of Member of the American Veterinary Medical Association, and 
to protect the association against the issuance of these certificates 
to undesirables I would recommend that these be issued only on, 
the recommendation of a local accredited association. When these 
certificates are issued the member should be made to sign an agree- 
ment to surrender it should he be disqualified for any reason there- 
after. 
We might adopt a plan of electing members at any time of 
the year, independent of the annual meeting. An applicant rec- 
ommended by the officers of a local association and the State See- 
retary of the national association, vouched for by the President of 
the Executive Board and other officers might become a member at 
once. In order to guard against secretive action these names could _ 
be published for say two or three months in the Journal and when 
objection is made by any member such names can be held over for 
the action of the association at the next annual meeting. This plan 
would give the officers an opportunity to work for enlarged mem- 
bership during the whole year. Now we are blocked with the re- 
quirement of a ten-dollar remittance to accompany the applica- 
tion which can not be acted upon until the association meets for its 
annual convention. 

There are few men indeed, even those well situated financially, 
who would send in a membership application except during the 
few weeks preceding the annual convention. And as these are the 
days the Secretary is swamped with other work he finds little time 
to devote to the one thing that maintains us—the new members to 
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q _ inerease our strength and replenish the losses from the various 
causes. 
g rt It seems absolutely impossible to interest any one in a mem- 
_ bership except during July and August and since the Secretary ‘ 
during this period i is otherwise engaged a systematic campaign for 
- mew members is carried out under difficulties and at the expense 
: ot other matters of much importance. On this account I would 
highly recommend a plan to enlist new members at any time dur- 
4 me the year, as is done for example by many other societies situ- 
ated just as we are. 
‘iy The following is a report of the members in good standing, the 


Total Members in Good Standing. . 2036 


One-Year Delinquents .............. 157 
DMMMMIRUE LAO 4 5.5 wacahitlyh tcields oe 'elos 553 
Honor Roll (now abolished)......... 58 
Honorary Members ................- 29 
Total Membership .................. 2833 


a < it we add to these the two-year and three-year delinquents as 
was customary during previous years the membership would total 
_ over thirty-three hundred, but as this custom was abolished by com- 
4 mon consent, the number is reduced to twenty-eight hundred and 
thirty-three. This is a gain of thirty-three per cent in two years. 
tis rate of increase we should have a membership of five thous- 
id in 1920. 
Bt The remarkable increase in membership of certain states like 
klahoma and Arkansas and the entire lack of interest shown by 
some of the larger states suggests the necessity of selecting wisely 
__ the local representatives of the association and the proffer of a help-. 
a ul hand where interest is waning. These figures lead to the fol- 
_ flowing recommendation :—If the association adopts the plan of seek- 
i approval of the state associations for the applicants for member- 
, the national association should help these organizations by 
ending its specialists to their meetings at its expense for educational 
ks ‘ yurposes and to awaken an interest in our aims. At the request of 
* on associations we should willingly defray the expense of good 
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wealthy associations and located where plenty of talent is avail- 
able do not need this kind of assistance, nor do those states in which 
are located veterinary colleges, because the teachers of these schools 
usually attend the meetings of the associations of their states and 
thus fill this want. But the struggling veterinarians of states in 
which there are no colleges and no available talent to help them 
need such instructions along all lines to keep the practising veteri- 
narians abreast with the times. There is no better work for the 
A. V. M. A. to undertake than this and I know of no better way 
of improving our usefulness as an organization. 

DeELINQUENTS. According to our constitution a member re- 
mains in good standing for two years after having failed to pay 
his dues, but according to the postal regulations we must drop him 
as a subscriber the moment he becomes in arrears. These two 
regulations conflict and should be adjusted. We should send the 
Journal to him either during the entire period of his good stand- 
ing (?) or else pronounce him a delinquent as soon as he is dropped 
as a subscriber. This provision in the constitution also conflicts 
with the provision that disfranchises those in arrears. On the one 
hand we promptly deprive a member of his perquisite (the Jour- 
mal) and his rights, and on the other we put the stamp of ap- 
proval on his delinquency by pronouncing him in good standing 
for two whole years. It has been the custom in the past to carry a 
long list of delinquents in the directory for three or even more 
years and auditing committee have actually counted these arrears 
as assets of the association when in fact not a dollar was collectable. 
Last year for example, the finance report included $2712.00 of un- 
paid dues, of which we succeeded in collecting less than fifty dol- 
lars at an expenditure of probably twice that much. A delinquent who 
has been appealed to two or three times is more of a liability than 
an asset. There can be no excuse to carry him on the membership 
roll. By using loose-leaf ledgers—one page for each member—all 
these delinquents can be transferred to a separate binder where their 
records are available for all future references. 

Orrice EquirMent AND Mernops. We have purchased dur- 
ing the year a multigraph at a cost of $217.00, an addressograph 
for $135.00, a typewriter for $50.00 and a letter file for cross-index 
filing of letters and documents costing $23.00, bringing the total 
for permanent equipment up to $425.00, This equipment is of 
course association property to be turned over to the newly elected 
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secretary. With these office essentials we have endeavored to put 
efficiency into the service, to enlarge the usefulness of the secre- 
tary to the members and to make a saving on current expenses, for 
printing and mailing. Without any previous experience we have 
not done as well with these as it will be possible to do, since hav- 
_ ing learned how to utilize them for our purpose. The association 
should employ some steady, faithful person who could operate a 
multigraph and an addressograph and besides do the bookkeeping 
and typewriting. Such a person would be invaluable, and if we 
were fortunate enough to secure one who could take the proceed- 
_ ings of veterinary association meetings here and there for our 
Journal [ am sure the investment would be a good one. Thus far 
we have not been fortunate enough to find the right person for 
these somewhat miscellaneous duties, and besides the innovation 
should really be recommended by the association. It seems essen- 
tial that some sound business tactics be introduced and these must 
begin by efficient and money-saving office methods. There is an 
~ enormous lot of detail to look after since we have undertaken the 
_ publication of a journal. A remittance for dues on receipt must be 
_ entered into a cash book, it must be posted into a ledger, it must be 

_ listed on the bank deposit slip of the Treasurer’s bank at Phila- 
 delphia, one-half of it must be credited to the Journal fund and 
_ the other half to the association fund. Then the member must be — 
listed on an information slip for the Editor, and sometimes his 
address must be changed and finally a card and a receipt must be 
; F sent to the remitter. It is very evident to any one having any ex- 
. perience that a well worked out system is needed to prevent the 
office from being swamped with blunders that bring a full quota 
_ of wrathful complaints, and that the system needs a painstaking 
_ employee to attend to these details so that the Secretary can devote 
more time to constructive enterprises. As an example of what 
work will accomplish you are respectfully directed to the appli- 
cants of two of the great states—New York and Illinois. Illinois. 
has 127 while New York has but 2. Note also those of Oklahoma 
(29) and Arkansas that never had but two or three members 
which has 21 applicants. These figures are startling. They are 
_ startling in that they show that lack of effort on the part of the 
 Secretary’s office in any given part of the country has a telling 
effect. It shows how easy we could sink into insignificance on the 
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one hand while indicating our potentialities on the other. Can you 
imagine what a powerful association we would have this very year 
if every state has increased its membership like Illinois, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas? ‘The membership would be 5000 instead of 2800. 

MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE Boarb, DECEMBER 16TH, 1916 at 
CuicaGco, Inu. The Executive Board was convened on the above 
date at the request of each member for the purpose of discussing 
important questions that arose from the adoption of the new con- 
stitution. There were present at this meeting:—V. A. Moore, 
Member at Large, who was selected as Chairman; F. Torrance, 
ist District; Jos. Hughes, 2nd District; J. R. Mohler, 3rd Dis- 
trict; H. E. Bemis, 4th District; R. A. Archibald, 5th District; 
President Cotton; Editor Fish; Treasurer Schneider; and Secre- 
tary Merillat. The meeting was held in the Secretary’s office. 

A summary of the actions taken is as follows :— 

1. Ithaca was selected as the official home for the Journal, 
which action was made necessary by the postal regulations. 


2. The 10th National Bank of Philadelphia was accepted as 
the official repository for the association’s funds. 


3. The association’s funds. were divided into three parts: 
(a) The Journal Fund; (b) the Association Fund; and (¢) the 


Salmon Memorial Fund, each of which it was ruled must be in this — 


bank in the custody of the Treasurer. 

4. All moneys collected from: whatever source, applications, 
dues, subscriptions frdm non-members, adver'tisements, sale of 
books or other supplies were ordered forthwith into the Treasurer’s 
hands, whence alone they could be disbursed. 

5. The Editor was allowed a petty cash fund not to exceed 
$500.00 to meet current expenses and the Secretary was accorded 
to spend small sums for stamps and office supplies, in lieu of a 
petty cash fund. Drafts on the Treasurer for these minor ex- 
penses must be accompanied with invoices each month, 

6. The Editor’s salary was fixed at $1500.00 a year; the Sec- 
retary’s at $1200.00 and the Treasurer was deh fat not to exceed 
$500.00 for clerical expenses. 

7. The sum of $500.00 was authorized to be shite by the Leg- 
islative Committee to promote the passage of the Lobeck bill, a 
measure pending in Congress that provided for increased pay for 
employees of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

8. It was decided that $2.50 of dues should be set aside for 
the Journal Fund from each member and that $3.00 should be the 
price of subscriptions from non-members. 
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"i 9. It having been found impractical to change the fiscal 
year to January lst, the Secretary was authorized to retain the 
old, beginning September Ist, until the by-laws could be changed 
a legally by the association. 
f "THe New Constirution AND By-Laws. As the weak points, 
q harmfulness and omissions of such a document can only be deter- 
mined by experiment, the wisdom of summarily accepting the re- 
port of the Committee on Revision at Detroit can hardly be ques- 
- tioned. No matter how much its provisions would have been dis- 
cussed there would still have been mistakes to reckon with after it 
had been in operation. It was accepted with this understanding 
_ and since changes are in order I beg to submit for your considera- 
_ tion those which seem essential from the viewpoint of this office and 
_ which particularly have a bearing upon the secretarial duties: 
* 1. An additional district should be made up of the states of 
~ Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
_ 2. The figures 1914-1915 in article 2, section 5 should be made 
a to read 1915-1916, as these figures disqualify all of the graduates 
of 1917, an-effect 'L do not believe was intended by the committee. 
m If so intended it is manifestly unfair and should be changed. If 
. ‘it is decided that this was the intent then the Executive Board 
- must scan the applicants of this year for the names of these un- 
_ fortunate men. 

. 3. A membership certificate with a title concession should be 


. 4. The matter of issuing Fellowship certificates to men es 
_ have retired from professional activities and a time of life when 
~ such honors are no longer helpful nor inspiring should be careful- 
a discussed, and if thought prudent younger members for eight 


5. The President should be empowered to send, at the expense 
the association, teachers, clinicians or lecturers to meetings of 
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Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 


Dee. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


CORRECTION, 


Bank Deposits 


1916 ; 
adi ea ee $ 1433.85 Secy’s Salary 11 mos.. .$1100.00 
Cre aay oe ae 146.00 Dr. Haring .......... 1949.45 
Pace ie thee 1018.50 Committee Expenses .. 806.98 
Ee ype a 844.95 Treasurer’s Expenses... 149.94 
sare shew e OE 975:50. Stamps o.. 2.570 6.0). > O80 
«aeons aera 218.00 State Sec’s. Expenses.. 171.88 
era ene 693.00 Appropriations .....:. 313.61 
BaSeae Na Nee 168.00 Office Supplies ........ 395.16 
SE as 2 $23°95 > Printime <i26 ts secteis ol ee 
Bookkeeper .......... 520.00 
1917 Extra Clerical Help... 34.70 
Sede a ae $ 117.60: Journal iss Ce eae 
Meek ores Ee 130.15 Travelling Expenses ... 34.15 
sath PREY Hon 148.00 Dues returned ........ 10.00 
PR eg ae 162.00 Incidental expenses 100.92 
eas eS 136.00 MSREETC YS &- 
Oy REE: ES 195.00 $7398.67 
ee ee 430.00 
pata pints wera 275.00 
Sree ee 285.30 
Pole thy Pana 446.00 
Pips ale ik piety So 440.00 ' 
15S wig? deers 385.00 
e's dave net se 605.10 
EL bate ees 133.00 
Be nan aa. 318.00 
Peet Las 323.00 
Me ele ae alas 3 720.00 
bien ite’ 543.00 
Bate ae ate fe 447.00 
Vids sare 1832.00 
$13890.00 
Respectfully, 


L. A. Meriuuat, Secy. 


The article appearing in the February 1917 


yumber on ‘So-Called Staggers in Horses by the Ingestion of Pteris 
aquilina the Common Bracken’’, the name of E. A. Bruce should 


have appeared as joint author with 8. Hadwen. 


The name of Dr, 


Bruce was also omitted, through inadvertence, from the author’s 
index in connection with the article on Anaphylaxis in Cattle and 
Sheep, etc., which appeared in the April 1917 number. 
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REPORT OF TREASURER 


RECEIPTS rrom Avucust 2, 1916 to Aueust 6, 1917 


1916 


s Balance in hank, mn. per-last reports: «..i).0 vcat sweldaaoae $1,349.06 
Aug. 8, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary.............-..5 1,231.55 
Sept. 27, Received from L. A. Merillat, Seerstary es csicdys Va Beals 1,433.35 
2 — Oct. | 2) Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................- 144.00 
— Oct. 9, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 1,018.50 
Oct, 16, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 844.95 
Oct. 30, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 975.60 
" Nov. 6, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 218.00 
Nov. 24, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary.............-... 693.00 
I OO 50s owns g ae Vas .a's o's a occ ener eRe 14,22 
BD 5, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 168.00 
re, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary...............-. 322.40 
Jan. 4, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 68.50 
p gen. u, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 65.15 
20, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary...............+- 74.00 
Jan. 29, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary...............+: 81.00 
‘Feb. 8, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 68.00 
sb. 17, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 97.50 
. 23, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................. 215.00 
Mareh 5, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary...............+- 137.50 
_ Marebh 20, Received from L, A. Merillat, Secretary..........-....-: 142.65 
‘ pril 3, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary............ rte g- 223.00 
) 13, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary................-. 220.00 
B. Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary............-+.-. 187.00 
7 3, PE MMM IGG 81. LDL aes Sotdintibe oko Vien oss Gases 5.50 
M 31, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary...............-. 302.55 
June 13, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary..............++. 174.00 
— June 14, Received from L. A. Merillat, Secretary.............. ed 66.50 
June 18, Cash received for check returned June 9, 1917........... 5.00 
y 2, Received from L, A. Merillat, Secretary................. 161,50 
y 19, Received from L, A. Merillat, PRORONOINES a 265)".\0 50.5 cdete wate 360.00 
g. 4, Received from L. A. Merillat, Gearataes ooo e ss, ees .. 271,50 
6, Received from L. A. Merillat, GONOUANS eG? 06 hi. Ha Bee , 223.50 
Murerest received from bank... ....:.c.05..cc scene baa 37.05 
a NE IE ET OT $11,599.03 
MURIRMMMNENCENELIEOO:. 0.5 0). digic's Vary pacie dinie6 vidle owes wpeerelate ' 9,330.68 
EER MNS as 6 1e x s!'s xia MORE Sd SHA ew os OR cee me $ 2,268.35 

BS is DISBURSEMENTS FROM JULY 22, 1916 To JuLy 23, 1917 

(1916 
July 22, Leterer, Street and Zeus, circulars and application blanks.$ 68.00 
22° William G. Gregory, refund journal subscription......... 3.00 
2, Dr. R. Donaldson, refund journal subseription............ 3.00 
10, Henry B. Wescott, expense and postage as Resident Secre- 

EES SOUS Gna bird PS irr aria 1.10 


10, Dr. pe A. Cahill, expense as Resident Secretary, Boston, . Sak 
REE TE.) Ai Sok, Oh’) Nig VaR a waik +: oleic! tide Meee ates ‘ 

10, Dr. ¥% R. Fuller, expense and postage as Resident Secre- 

Bee, Weiser, Ldahosc's so... ce cae wide ote do's oc alele ne olga 50 


B10 10, ath J. A. Wolcott, expense as Resident Secretary, Madison, age 


ese ese eee seca eee esas eeeraeeseeeeeeeeansresse eevee ree sies 


ee coe shad eas calen's oan CARAS 1,50 
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. 10, Dr. J. A. Jervis, expense as Resident Secretary, Vancouver, 


10, A. J. Tupa, stenographer for Tubereular Commission... . 
10, Dr. A. T. Gilyard, expenes as Resident Secretary, Water- 
Bary, Corinss ove ois Seats biol ds ig ne ons edie od Melee. 


» 10, Dr. H. C. Simpson, postage and telegrams as Resident Sec- 


retary, : Denison, LOWS? 62 02.6 \e.cisicg sls ae we ee RO ae 


.' 10, The Multigraph Letter Co., Multigraphing, ete../........ 


10, gees J. H. Burt, expense as "Resident Secretary, Manhattan, 
BUB oa. 5. o:viv v0: 055%%' pen. chase Aa iw a oleh 0:6 pee anRN vi ek tea ar ana 


. 10, Dr. Geo. E. Hilton, expense as Resident Secretary, Ottawa, 


Cama | isis. oR ENS ye ON aie eRe Wee ee an 
10, Dr. J. F. MeKenna, expense as Resident Secretary, Fresno, 
Cal 2 nin ONS piste Spans Cate wb alba pleat a ermecdahale Sits cane aienne 


. 10, Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, expense as ape Secretary, By: 


Paul, Minn. oes SR a ak a Be as ae sn 


cr 


ne tO, Dr. O. M. Norton, expense as Resident Secretary, Greenville, 


Mase: 5 5'5's says 5's o's 25 nee kG las ee os ee 
10, Dr. Robt. Graham, expense as Resident Secretary, ene 
TON, BY. ois. ec 0c hO Es Wee is Dsl ctheole dl Abas + Beale nae 
10, Charles P. MacLafferty, 8000 letter heads..............+. 


10, Lederer, Street & Zeus, notices and circulars............ 
; 10, Dr. W. W. Webb, expense as Resident Secretary, Auburn, 


PRB. 5 obs eka 6 Se Ve aaa aie 2 eee eee 


. 10, Agents of the University of California, services of stenog- 


rapher, Division of Veterinary Science.........-...+.+++ 
10, Mrs. C. M. Wiggs, clerical services, ..........00..++002. 


. 10, Dr. O. W. Kerr, refund journal subseription............. 
. 10, Dr. E. E. Craig, refund journal subseription............. 
. 14, Dr. C. M. Haring, expense, ete., as Secretary, April 10 to 


Arigunt. 8). 1996-0: sissesce us ihc A es es eae 
14, Dr. N. 8. Mayo, expense, postage as Secretary, Committee 
on Intelligence and Education...........+seeeeeeceeece 


. 14, Dr. A, T. Sigler, expense as Resident Secretary, Indiana. . 
. 19, Bertram D. Conley, cash advanced reporting Detroit meeting 
. 23, Dr. J. N. Frost, expense as Librarian.............+..+. 
st By WE de Merillat, expense as Resident Secretary, Illinois. . 
. 25, Dr. T. F. Krey, Secretary, local Committee on Atrangements 


for rent of Board of Commerce Auditorium, Detriot, Mich. 


. 81, Hollis, Tilton & Porte, auditing books of Treasurer and 


MOGHLOR 9 « a.s'tidc wap iek dg PRESS Ue ts bile 'e3 Meh ORNs kok 
Clement Relnhofer, membership fee of rejected application 
less subscription price of journal..........-sseeeeeeeees 
Oliver D, Chidester, membership fee of rejected application 
less subseription price of journal.........0+e+eeeeeeeeee 
George I. Rhea, membership fee of rejected application less 
subscription price of journal,.........eseeeeeeeenerece 

Braxton M. Weston, membership fee of rejected application 
less subseription price of journal......-.ssseeeeeeseeees 
Hudson Chadwick, membership fee of rejected application 
less subscription price of journal.........0ee secre ecnnrs 
Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, expense, Salmon Memorial Fund.. 

Upton Harrison Stuart, membership fee of rejected appli- 
cation less subseription price of journal,.......0eeeerees 
Dr. J. H. Blattenberg, expense as member of Committee on 
Reorganization: +, 5 c'0¢00 6-4 pores!) 0/ruleb see. wp Sibi Mane Wisin bs 
Dr. P. A. Fish, expense as member of Committee on Reor- 
Banization ... eee eeeveee Pale de bi ives es ct evereceers 


PH 


- 


~~ 


~ 
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Sept. 8, Dr. M. H. Reynolds, expense as member of Committee on 
Bee.” IMATION co 5 pak ad's 3 a ee wee a dae ae pene) Neer 
Sept. 8, Dr. oy Butler, expense as member of Committee on Reor- 
e OM edi til g's W'dd ho ev yb ne Oa awe save ee Dien a meee Sas 


Sept. 11, Dr. Harry 8. Gamble, expense as Resident Secretary, D. C. 
Sept. 11, Vitginds G. Chrisman, expense as Resident Secratary, 
TR re Ao a'G b'c'd'e > vl Mi Sond wale aaye eae 


:. Sept. 11, Dr. W. Austin Ewalt, expense as Resident Secretary, Mich. 
Sept. 11, Dr. C. A. Cary, additional expense as member of Committee 


ie ie 8 work in connection with International Tuberculosis 
+ ENDO GG Sd ey ab cds deo spade rerssisueaseentnus seas 
‘Sept. 25, Lederer, Street & Zeus, wrappers and twine...:.........- 
ept. 25, Dr. 8. Sisson, expense as Resident Secretary, Ohio........ 
25, Dr. F. H. Schneider, expense of Treasurer’s office including 
; Hosbach-Mossis’ stenographer, printing report, telegrams 
* PN oly eT iba t's cia k cas sours Coals owe vey se darees 
25, Multigraph Letter Co., printing and addressing letters..... 
t. 25, Dr. A. Eichhorn, postage and stenographic work required 
- on Committee on Glanders and Journal..............++. 
pt. 29, Dr. P. A. Fish, salary as Editor of journal, August...... 
t. 29, Dr. P. A. Fish, salary as Editor of journal, September... . 
. 4, Robert W. Ellis— 


pretence October 1, 1016... 2 ce ole ee aes $500.00 
Interest on note paid, July 1, 1916............... 22.50 
Six months unpaid interest on note paid April 1,1916 15.00 
Interest on note due October 1, 1916...........-. 30.00 


7, Dr. W. Horace Hoskins, one-third total appropriation of 
$300.00 for Salmon Memorial............-..++eeeeseee 
+7, Dr. C. M. Haring, expense of Secretary’s office.........-- 
11, Marshall-Jackson Co., stationery............-.+s0++-00: 
11, Dr. L. A. Merillat, expense as Secretary, September....... 
‘11, Checks not properly endorsed, Anderson, Indiana, Canadian 
RARE es NE Yee aie a's oe ae ce ee ales ee 
14, Dr. P. A. Fish, estimated expense of journal office, October 
. 16, Dr. P. A. Fish, money advanced for eablegram sent to Dr. 
= Liautard, Paris, France .........-..e-seeee ster eeecees 
22, Ethel Dunn, salary as Assistant Secretary, hired by Dr. 
Haring at Detriot, 5 days at $5.00..........-+-+ eee seers 
25, Dr. S. H. Howard, refund of application fee, application 
__ lost and not acted upon at annual meeting............-- 
25, Daniels and Company, printing 100 membership cards... . 
25, Harless & Co., premium on bond of Dr. L. A. Merillat, Sec- 
NN cag ny ss nt ye vas cee mane ses cer ces resengs 
25, M. M. Rothschild, mailing, stamping, printing, addressing 
and inserting enclosures of letters incident to nomination of 
candidates for office of district members of Executive Board 
6, United States Fidelity and Guarantee Co., premium on 
- bond of F. H. Schneider, Treasurer..........-..+-+++++5 
6, Keir Letter Co., writing and addressing letters.........-. 
‘Dr. P. A. Fish, salary as Editor of journal, October...... 
‘Dr. L, A. Merillat, expense of Secretary’s office, October. . 
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Nov. 6, Dr. C. M. Haring, balance of salary and incidentals...... 
Nov. 14, George Donaldson, balance due for stenographic work at 
Detroit. snoetanig ji. Lae eiccipew ke ae Gk tae a he ace a eS ate 


Noy. 20, Dr. P. A. Fish, expense of journal office, November, 1916. 
Dee. 16, Dr. P. A. Fish, unpaid salary for September and ’ October 


and salary for Navan ber (i504 0 cares a 
Dec. 16, Dr. L. A. Merillat, expense of Secretary’s office, November 
Dee. 16, M. H. Reynolds, typewriting FOPORE Suck ohana Aste oad 
Dec. 16, Dr. P. A. Fish, expenses incurred attending meeting of Ex- 
ecutive “Board: is dss Seccied s nee oa aa er nie 
Dee. 16, Wm. Whitford, reporting and transcribing Executive Board 
TROCTB Gib bie 65 a Sn oe i a as I ER LS cigs a Re 


Dec. 26, Journal Fund of American Veterinary Medical Association 
Dec. 26, F. H. Schneider, expenses incurred while attending meeting 
of Executive Board and clerical expenses for September, 


October '.and November: 0s isis 5.6 ele he abe v0 boats Rae ee 
1917 

Jan. 1, Dr. L. A. Merillat, salary as Secretary, September and Oc- 

tober, 1916) 2... 2 ce élapaeeim Wareby ata 0 < 6°aic's 5 aleve 0, tim ane 
Jan. 2, Magnus, Flaws and Oo., letter heads and envelopes....... 
Jan. 4, Errpr in. dividing Pandas iol. Ske) 0 dh ee ee 
Jan. 2, Dr. D. MeCuaig, duty on stationery of Provincial Secretary 
dan. 11, British Foreign Bachan ges. . i566... ds. eg eles bees 


Jan. 12, Dr. L. A. Merillat, expense as Secretary, December, 1916. 
Jan. 12, Dr. 8. J. Walkley, ‘incidental expenses incurred in the legis- 


lative campaign in behalf of the Lobeck Bill............ 
Jan. 29, Journal Fund, to correct error in not dividing deposit of 
Deacomber 26, V1 GE ae irc sacdahty dies, sieiescik wseie eco geibne, ao colmanee he ee 
Feb. 9, Dr. L. A. Merillat, salary and expenses as Secretary, No- 
vember and December, 1916 ..... 2... ce cece cnet o wise 
Feb. 9, American Multigraph Sales Co., second and third install- 
menton Wialiigragnh .. ».5 tis 6'c\ 2 a's ntuisis ee Be 3 0 ae Ree 


Feb. 17, Dr. 8. J. Walkley, expenses incurred in furnishing informa- 
tion to members of Congress regarding the Lobeck Bill. . 
Feb. 24, F, H. Schneider, office expense as Treasurer during Decem- 
ber, 1936; and January, 1917.5. osc icisteue's 20s sal onigeinaen 
March 5, Dr, 8. H. Ward, expenses incurred as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Intelligence and Education. ............+++5++- 
March 5, Dr. N. 8, Mayo, expense incurred as member of Committee 
of Intelligence and Education.........-+ssesseeeeseeves 
March 8, Dr. 8, J. Walkley, expense ineurred in furnishing informa- 
tion to members of Congress regarding the Lobeck Bill. . 
March 12, Dr. L. A. Merillat, salary and expenses as Secretary for 
TANUBTY) ooo o's wien ov oe ew eps sin ation aie oiviene vipis wuld MnsieU els 


Pad he) ASN Pr yr ae wee ELT aS rh ito S 
March 26, Dr. G. A. Roberts, expenses incurred investigating Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute for the Committee on Intelli- 
MONCH ANA! LAUGALION. ... ».;5:c:0'b lela oie » Flamin lbs 7G new snin nee 
April 6, Dr. George H. Hart, expenses incurred as a member of the 
Committee on Intelligence and  Wducathon s isi ssc oisiscee vs 
April 6, Dr. L. A. Merillat, salary and expense as Pen for 
February and Bare ss sick ya Fusgishanh lice ceoeeeeat 
April 10, Dr. W. J. Stewart, expense incurred in inspectin “San 
Francisco Veterinary College for the Committee on Intelli- 
gence ond .Wducation . 06:40 s+ paler vieidmssie's «:o.6ipa twee biped © 
April 14, American Multigraph Sales Co,, fourth installment on 
miultigraph vies iss vss oes ews pldieha tives otelbe EW nore Siam bho tai 


161.20 
266.45 
30.74 
73.88 - 
44.79 
299.92 
49.64 
69.48 
174,80 
16.18 


37,85 
42.70 
348.00 


1.50 
16.11 
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capa 14, Dr, 8. J. Walkley, incidental expenses incurred in furnish- 
ia ing information to members of Congress regarding the Lo- 
! beck Bill, Hitchcock Bill, Lewis Bill and Lobeck House 
ay Ns toe 6.5 yo 5ic''nls Sen ei ca sues spoken See 104.73" 
_ April 14, Dr. N. 8. Mayo, expenses incurred inspecting Veterinary 
College for the Committee on Intelligence and Education. . 72.85 
4 April 14, Norton Printing Co., printing 500 copies of report of the 


Committee on Glanders .........-...ccecccsc ccc ccsceee 8.25 
4 “April 16, F. H. Schneider, office expense as Treasurer during Febru- 
EIEN OS 0 ia esc: Leek yese By ea bis aes eee 41.66 


April 24, Mrs. J. H. Claus, remembrance, funeral of Otto G. Noack. 10.00 
April 24, Dr. Louis A. Klein, expenses incurred inspecting U. 8. 
@ weg e of Veterinary Surgeons and the George Washing- 


ae niversity Veterinary College................cce000e 13.10 
‘ a 16, Dr L, A. Merillat, salary and expense as Secretary for 

eG, GU gate Wes Aeon Sad d's < wala CRS ob vce hae nla 224.70 

22, hall-Jackson Oo., printing and office supplies........ 40.00 


22) American Multigraph les Co., fifth installment on multi- 


Re eral gidie bs 0's «1b Siieie ¥ib sade ainane cence sine te 15.08 
7, Dr. L. A, Merillat, salary and office expenses as Secretary 
TTR URIHE A oUt. a 04. 0:6,n cls nie dls Sale o siu'é'nis's ca ai ev oes 324.00 
iby someon recnrned from bark.) 2... 0.6665. eee ec eee pecces 5.00 
26, Dr. N. 8. Mayo, expense incurred attending meeting of the 
mrmiy fervice Committee . 2.1... cece kawcnstovase 60.20 
26, American Multigraph Sales Co., sixth installment on multi- 
NINES Weed StL Gta 0s bla’ y's = d O'w aidig s'ateseie v4 prac ena WiawicDere 15.01 
26, American Journal of Veterinary Medicine advertising. . 25.00 
26, Dr. R. C. Moore, expenses incurred as a member of Com- 
mittee on Intelligence and Education ................... 103.45 
SENN) Bt Bac POLES, BOTVIOSS. .. . o's es cine elven eats 26.00 
26, The Modern Press, printing..............-....eeseeeee 19.65 
n 26, Marshall-Jackson Co., printing .................eeeeees 14.25 
26, Check returned from bank.............+ss+00.0ssee ee, 30.00 


23, Dr. L. A. Merillat, salary and expense as Secretary, June. 188.13 
23, American Multigraph Sales Co., seventh installment on 


ga EE La eos 0509 « ohn db piesed aa) dae + ve es 60 bins 17.44 
a 8. J. Walkley, expenses incurred in promoting the Lobeck 
So eee rls << TS ccolmeaae se osis cme ek cal es 25.33 


TUES La, sia 5 SR Wika aig: «Cake aie Sk Cones whe 63.49 
pil 16, Check ray Wate) ote ge cos Boos v-ciecele pauses 5.00 
Total UMM Ds vhs Gis A oes a aya WN ds a ss bee eRe $ 9,330.68 


7, Dr. L. A. Merillat, salary and éxtieuieg’s as Secretary, say. . $271.65 
7 Stickney and Montague, addressograph and equipment... 135.26 


JOURNAL FUND OF THE AMERICAN. VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
RECEIPTS FROM DECEMBER 26, 1916 ro Aueust 6, 1917 


26, Money from Fund of American Veterinary Medical Asso- 


Ee a cahk, djs dc kins atch Glew sl alt bla'e a Uaidin’s e's 6 aialave $1,050.15 
C. =, Money received from Dr. P. A. Wie ered fos... see gaices , 90000 
1 Deposit check from Dr. P. A. Fish...............-.00055 293.89 


arg, Deposit half from American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
i money received from Mr. Merillat, January 4, 1917.. 68.50 
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Jan.; UL; Deposit <:. 5 reissue ees SEM iaw els oe het earetes 65.00 
Jan. 20, Deposit ........... pee dal Wh el tca le vie dep oss eae a ee 74.00 
RS Ly DOPORIE | 5.501010 Ss Wo Ne edible eis peel. 18a a ey 242.20 
Feb. 6, Deposit.” soe teach ame amie es Foun bess 2.0) > 6 )0ee tee 804.61 
Pan, 8, Deposit: oi veces otis a cee ta emes 6 os be a ee 68.00 
Pep. HIT; Deposit '5:. 0k. S 536s See at wi a ab ebapistiy eS e Rhea 97.50 
Feb. 23, Deposit 52s ase satay rk lela adele ce ans es ge Nah tai ees 215.00 
Marek: 5, Deposit ioc 2..'icacec oss ob pk ous vis le eee eo a 647.68 
Mareh.10,. Dapeng 5685 5k 526 Soa ahs soe cpio ew ae 8 ns gL 142.65 
April 3, Deposit from Fund of American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
CROTAGRE SSS 05.6 cin GSU Sas elarelaeg letmalaneimnes aSacds Je ee nae 223.00 
April 6, Deposit March receipts from Dr. P. A. Fish............. 685.29 
April 13, Deposit from Fund of American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
Ls i et EMU PE iP Pale wipe er eee ark pe te 8} 220.00 
May 3, Deposit from Fund of American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
CURULON i ofc scas gros oc oes, 0 0s reais te nat oter Cs oh tional ep tseeie Oils rae aaa 187.00 
May: 3, Eitrotin :de@ posit: § 5... 0:65 aie Das a eed oh sien ut ete 5.50 
May . 4, Check received from Dr. P. A. Fish for deposit.......... 659.53 
May 31, Deposit from Fund of American Veterinary Medical Asso- © 
CIBSION? % 45.205 8G ds pee bis a Tek ob biota Riv a Ee ene 302.55 
June 6, Deposit received from Dr. P. A. Fish, Editor of journal. . 342.95 
June 13, Deposit received from Fund of American Veterinary Medi- 
eel “Annocigtion os: .'sc vp panne vida ayaa pele Ree eee 174.00 
June 14, Deposit received from Fund of American Veterinary Medi- 
eel Association.” 535) i162 sMaaies. Cas\W been cot a eat ia ee eae 66.50 
July 1, Deposit from Fund of American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
GRATION 2s ps hl Aa bia Ve pits sie acelin oie Sir ela Rees alk wee oe Cea 161.50 
July 11, Deposit from money received from Dr. P. A. Fish........ 504.47 
July 19, Deposit half from Fund of American Veterinary Medical 
Aandeiahons 05:55. iclYina vce veka ep omasette vise ce ine eee 360.00 
Aug. ©:4, Deposit from Dr. Morilatig iis fio 2 sess ss saie eee oe ba 271.50 © 
Ang. 6, Deposit from. Dr. P. ‘A. Wa oi. ii hw e ss one Oo ene 403.21 
Aug. _.6, Deposit from Dr. Merillat .. 0s is os vse see valeaies 223.50 
Interest from: banks -:2'¢c0 CRS i beh vee sou aeds eae en 12.83 
Total receipts to August 7) 1917 o:.s6:0ciocs ars avers te ened wove $9,472.51 
Total expenditures to August Ty LOATH, ya: pss Ooaiw piavetgaet vata Bee 7,697.99 
Balances in Panik: ':, 5%. scBeiclny s oc taccntes store Siena nero eee . $1,774.52 
EXPENDITURES FROM DECEMBER 28, 1916 To AveusT 7, 1917 
1916 
Dee. 28, Norton Printing Co,— 
Printing 3400 journals for December............. $535.20 
Reprints for October and postage as per attached 
INVOMEE. Vir + bicin.n S5bg no o Uinie- oe bnd-dr 0 v ble. b COTE 30,99 
Printing cards and advertising contracts and in- 
serting journals for mail...........+++0s0ee 13.80 
$579.99 
Dee. 28, Ithaca Realty Oo., premium On bond for P.'A. Fish...... 7.50 
1917 
Jan. 2, Dr. P. A. Fish, petty cash for administration of journal 
of American Veterinary Medical Association............ 500.00 
Jan, 2, F. H. Sehneider, pay for office expenses for September, 
October, November and December............+.eeeeeeee 83.32 
Jan. 4, Error in dividing funds .......... ‘b bibiee wees aE gccele ve 10.00 
Jan, 12, F. H. Schneider, bill for letter files and index book pur- 
chased from Yeo and Lukens.........s0eceeeeeee Wa die 4,35 
Jan. 12, A. P. Fish, salary for December, 1916............eee0ee 50,00 
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12, Norton Printing Co., printing 3400 extra edition journals, 
A. V. M. Assn., December 15, 1916. Reprints regular 
December issue. 10,000 envelopes for journal. Insert for 
SN UE IMATEOOM, 55 50. bey o's 0:9 price Siceo u's alte aman aera pa 615.24 


_ Jan. 29, Norton Printing Co., printing January number of journal, 


% inserting and mailing journals................ccceeeees 396.35 
Feb. 12, A. P. Fish, clerical work for January, 1917.............. 50.00 
_ Feb. 12, F. H. Schneider, one-half salary for January, 1917...... «ip /. B0.88 
Feb. 12, Dr, P. A. Fish, salary January 1 to January 31, 1917..... 125.00 
Feb. 17, Norton Printing Co., 3400 copies of journal, A. V. M. Assn. 
BPs for February, reprints, inserting and mailing............ 559.36 
_ March 8, Dr. P. A, Fish, salary as Editor for February........... 125.00 
' March 8, A. P. Fish, salary for February.............cceeeee0e 50.00 
_ Mareh 12, F. H. Schneider, one-half February salary............... 20.83 
_ March 14, Norton Printing Co., March issue of journal............ 664.47 
_ April 7, Dr. P. A. Fish, salary as Editor for March............... 125.00 
meme 7, A. r, Bieh, salary for March... ........0cccesccescvecs 50.00 
| April 7, F. H. Schneider, salary for March..............0eeee0e- 20.83 


April 14, Norton Printing Co., 3200 copies of journal of A. V. M. 
. Assn. for April, inserting for mail less 200 copies, reprints 


II S500 200 5 658016 o's + c's dvaihia i 0s 3'Vh 96 Wali clakin ela 601.61 
1, F. H. Schneider, gongs for Aprils ios wikia eee — 20.83 
1, P. A. Fish, salary.as Editor for April.................. 125,00 
re earery for ADL. «vies ses kes ced pada wedinie 50.00 
12, Norton Printing Co., May issue of journal.............. 615.00 
7, Dr. P. A. Fish, salary as Editor for May................ 125.00 
Deeermeen, emlary fOr, May... os a's. so ca wens ogee 50.00 
7, F. H. Schneider, salary for May..............cccceeeees 20.83 

21, Norton Printing Co., 3200 copies June number, inserting 
ING Slane sas seo.e's o's Sie 0 a10,4:%,0 6 «0 dle hG ala aie aie meee 703.76 
26, Dr. P. A. Fish, for petty cash fund..................4-- 438.22 
11, Dr. P. A. Fish, salary as Editor for June................ 125.00 
De ae, GRIOTY TOF JUNG .... 2... ccc sep eseccsasense 50.00 
ll, F. H. Schneider, salary for June..............cseesees 20.83 

26, Norton Printing Co., printing July number, reprints and 
INE WRBSN en. ss. .o macen 5 sh e'p ie deh ay eS 568.84 
Total expenditures to August 7, 1917................ *.. $7,597.99 

NOTE 
The following checks have been issued not returned from bank: 

u See SIG, GAIATY, July... sce ee ccc eendeaceeasui 50.00 
7, Dr. P. A. Fish, salary, July, as Editor..............+.-. 125.00 
7, F. H. Schneider, salary, July............ ‘ede taica Soe 20.83 


_ Philadelphia, Pa. 

a * The following is a report of the condition of the accounts of the Ameri- 
_ ¢an Veterinary Medical Association and Journal Fund of the American Veteri- 
Medical Association, as of August 8, 1917: 

_ American Veterinary Medical Association, balance.............. $2268.35 


‘Journal Fund of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Tah coe a oa og oo wn 6m Chines ese np 6 oe 80. agen .. $1774.52 


Jan. 12, Dr. P. A. Fish, salary as Editor, December, 1916.......... 125.00. 
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Assuring you of our-willingness to be of service to you, we remain, 
Yours respectfully. 
J. F. BAUDER, Cashier, 
Tenth National Bank 
Broad and Columbia Avenue 
: Philadelphia. 
NOTE 


From August 1, 1916 to December 31, 1916 the expenses of the Journal 


were paid by the editor, and the following summarized report is appended to 


supplement that of the treasurer : 
P. A. FISH, Editor. 


ReEcEeipts AuGust 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1916 


Batanee on hand, Angust, ‘iiss: .i,\setayiga cis Av oe events rs aba $ 810.57 
Subseriptions, advertisements, etess. ic i ee eee ele keane le oe ple we ee’ 2,335.50 
Received from. freasurer. (35054:: . 22 aise vie ty cUs 8 Sees a nle aigte nES 700.00 

$3,846.07 

EXPENDITURES AUGUST 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1916 

Printing Journals, miscellaneous, ete................. sec ceeeeess $2,652.18 
emitted tetrensurer ' oC verre SEP Eas ta gee Noes «Kids cane 1,193.89 

$3,846.07 
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THE AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Alabama—Cary, C. A.; Endsley, W. L.; Meadors, W. H.; Sugg, R. 8.; 
Webb, W. W.; Wilson, H. C. 

Arkansas—Boxmeyer, R. E.; Davis, W. L.; Gow, R. M.; Knowles, V. W.; 
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Roberts, G. H.; Sharp, C, E; Sigler, T. A. 
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_ Towa—Asquith, W. L.; Baxter, C. E.; Bell, H. W.; Bemis, H. E.; Berg- 
man, H. D.; Betts, R. S.; Bossenberger, W. P.; Brashier, E. S.; Bronson, W. 
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Gale, H. C.; Galley, F. W.; Gish, A. H.; Ooi L. W.; Hemphill, J. F.; 
b Howell, L. yo Imes, M.; Shiota, G. B.; Kern, C. B.; Kinsley, C. C.; 
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_ Lowisiana—Dushong, J. P.; Dalrymple, W. H.; Douglass, F. J.; Drexler, 
L.; Kendrick, A. D.; Moore, Hamlet. 
_ Maine—Robinson, W. H. 
Maryland—Jarman, G. A. 
Massachusetts—Cahill, E. A.; Hennessey, W. J.; Peirce, H. W.; Win- 
ter, J. F. 
ey ekigen— Brenton, 8.; Brown, S.; Dunphy, G. W.; Giltner, W.; Hall, 
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© 8.; States, H. E.; Wurm, J. E. 
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ors “Mississippi—Beaver, Forks; < tidttee W. L.; Lewis, James; Ranck, E. M. 
a Missouri—Anderson, M. 0.; Bourne, R. BR; Brainerd, E.; Brown, F. F.; 
a ) Lyman D.; Butin, G. E; ; Byrd, A.; Caldwell, F. W.; Carver, H. C.; 
Bewy G.; Courtright, J. M.; Croll, P. B.; Davidson, .t B.; nadeon, 
: Sisanhower, J. M.; Folse, C. D.; Francis, ‘“. H.; Glover, A. D.; Graham, 
G.; Graham, Ralph; Hichman, Thomas §.; Holkenbrink, F. W.; Howells, 
n; Humphreys, J. C.; Jensen, H.; Kinsley, A. T.; LaCroix, J. V.; Lash, 
D.; Logan, E. A.; McDaniel, J. 8.; MeIntyre, G. W.; Malcolm, A. F.; 
tin, W. L.; Moore, R. C.; Morgan, 8. 8.; Munn, A. J.; Nelson, C. L.; 
las, G. B.; Norden, C. 53 Noyes, O. W.; Oesterhaus, J. H.; Pudbacan, 
; Peck, s. A.; Ritter, P.; Rogers, B. R.; Shikles, E. A.; Silverford, 
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H. H.; Smith, L. C.; Smith, 8.; Stewart, S.; Stewart, S. L.; Treadway, C. R.; 
Tricket, A.; Walch, C. I.; Welch, W. B.; White, C. M.; White, T. E.; Will- 
young, L. E. 

Montana—Knowles, A. D.; Mitchell, J. F.; Mock, C. E. 

_ Nebraska—Anderson, J. S.; Casper, A. M.; Cosford, 8. C.; Davidson, 
F. N.; Elliott, Chas.; Fisher, W. W.; Gain, J. H.; Gerber, J. N.; Grance, 
J. A.; Jones, W. F.; Juckniess, P.; Meenen, P. J.; Molgard, P. C.; Moore, 
B. A.; Neugebauer, E. J.; Newman, L. V.; Odell, Edwin; Perrin, Floyd; 
Peterson, E. D.; Prowett, H. L.; Salsbury, J. E.; Sandin, O.; Schaefer, G. L.; 
Schaefer, V.; Steel, E. R.; Turpen, I. C.; Weinman, J. E.; Wimsett, O. R. 

Nevada—Records, Edw. 

New Hampshire—Edmunds, A. L.; Swail, C. E. 

New Jersey—Glennon, Jas. T.; Smith, Thos. E.; Steinbach, F. G.; Vliet, 
Geo. B. 

New York—Amling, Henry; Birch, R. R.; Chase, Chas. §.; Cochran, 
David W.; DeVine, J. ©; Eichhorn, A.; Faust, Otto; Fish, P. A.; Frost, 
J. N.; Hagan, W.'A.; Hayden, C. E.; Hoskins, W. H.; Knapp, G. A.; Kelly, 
W. H.; McKellar, R. 8.; Moore, V. A.; Slawson, A.; Udall, D. H.; Webber, 
C. R.; Webber, L. R.; Williams, W. L.; Wills, J. G. 

North Carolina—Kaupp, B. F.; Roberts, G. A. 

North Dakota—Harris, BE. D. 

Ohio—Anderson, F. E.; Axby, W. A.; Beechy, L. P.; Bernath, R. J.; 
Blattenberg, J. H.; Case, C. H.; Cook, P. M.; Cooley, A. S.; Hilty, Reuben; 
Meyer, J. C.; Sheeran, H. D.; Shepard, E. H. 

Oklahoma—Anthony, C. H.; Ayers, H. Wood; Bowerman, R. W.; Eagle, 
John; Gerber, D. W.; Jimmerson, J. H.; Lowell, J. A.; Meads, F. F.; Moore, 
F. T. 8.; Nance, J. E.; Roscoe, H. A.; Shuler, W. P.; Vorba, J. M. 

Oregon—Simms, B. T. 

Pennsylvania—Althouse, E. P.; Cox, H. B.; Faivre, C. F.; Freed, B. M.; 
Hardenbergh, J. B.; Havner, H. H.; Hoskins, C. M.; Klein, Louis A.; Marshall, 
C. J.; Munce, T. E.; Reichel, J.; Schneider, F. H.; Stubbs, E. L.; Turner, 
H. W.; Wilson, I. D.; Wright, H. K, 

Rhode Island—Armstrong, J. M. 

South Dakota—Christiansen, J. C.; Dinwoodie, John; Eagle, T. J.; Ed- 
minston, G. A, 

T ennessee—Bell, W. M.; Haynes, J. B.; Jacob, M.; Morgan, F. W.; 
Scheibler, J. W. : 

Texas—Barnes, ¥, E.; Bittick, 8. G.; Brock, W. G.; Gossett, J. L.; H 
Green, B. F.; Jarrel, E. F.; Pearce, D.; Marsteller, R. P.; Watson, T. W.; 
Wilkins, J. BE; Williams, N. F, 

West Virginia—Hershey, 8. E.; Holt, A. J. 

Wyoming—French, A. W. 

Wisconsin—Abbott, A. J.; Arzberger, W. W.; Eliason, O. H.; Ferguson, 
T. H.; Hadley, F. B.; Hart, L. G. W.; West, J. P.; Walkley, 8. J.; Wright, 
L, A. 

Canada—Barnes, R.; Grange, BE, A. A.; Higgins, C, H.; Patton, W. T,; 
Torrance, F, 
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Arkansas—Stubbs, C. D.; Waddle, H. P. 
California—Fleming, J. J. 
Colorado—Richards, G. L. 
Georgia—White, W. E. 
Illinois—Aubuchon, F, P.; Busey, M. W.; Cozart, J. M.; Dunn, J. P.; 
Ferguson, John J.; Florine, G. G.; Gross, D. 8.; Hapenney, James; Hogan, 
J. H.; Leib, H. W.; Libe, O. R.; Martin, W. J.; Moore, O.; Mark, Julius; ’ 
Pilon, F. J.; Saxton, B. H.; Shaughenessy, C. P.; Shum, Z. C.; Thiry, J. P.; 
_ Whitten, M. P.; Utley, H. C.; Woods, P. O. 
Indiana—Crosley, G. G.;Donelson, C. C.; White, G. H.; Wood, L. A. 
_ Jowa—Austin, W. H.; Barber, B. F.; Barta, J. C.; Beaumont, L. C.; 
Bell, H. A.; Bolk, C. W.; Bosworth, C. E.; Brooks, B. H.; Brown, I. C.; 
Chapman, J. L.; Clay, C. C.; Conquist, A. M.; Craft, J. S.; Craik, A. L.; 
Cummings, W. P.; Diller, C. R.; East, C. J.; Finley, E. L.; Gillette; Gity, 
Geo.; Haston, 8. 8.; Hawthorne, G. A.; Heckard, C. J.; Hoeffeins, H. J.; 
Jensen, J. A.; Kaderabek, A.; Kelly, C. W.; Kilfoy, L. T.; Lee, F. M.; 
' Lindsey, L. L.; Ludington, U. A.; McNamara, J. B.; Mallence, R.; Mallett, 
_  #F. A.; Maxfield, F. N.; Menary, W. J.; Millgate, 8. G.; Moore, J. J.; Nash, 
J. G.; Nelson, J. M.; Norden, W. E.; Samson, H. J.; Scott, L. P.; Schumaker, 
_H. D.; Smith, W. A.; Steele, M. L.; Stromlund, E. V.; Stults, L. 8.; Talbot, 
W. W.; Treman, A. J.; Weimer, F. D.; Wiley, C. W.; Wilhite, C. L.; Wil- 
liams, J. F.; Wolfe, J.; Wood, L. 
Kansas—Abel, G. C.; Abendshein, A.; Appleberry, E. T.; Atkinson. L. 
' G.; Barns, A. H.; Boyd, W. H.; Brownlee, H.; Burchaw, D. H.; Burkett, 
O. R.; Burdick, A. P.; Bux, J. H.; Campbell, R. H.; Cuthbertson, A. A.; 
_  Dieke, E. L.; Dill, D. M.; Duffin, O. R.; Evans, A. C.; Farrington, A. M.; 
_ Foulk, R. C.; Gall, D. E.; Gentry, L. P.; Grimes, R. B.; Guilfoil, W. J.; Had- 
ley, T. W.; Hammond, M. J.; Hann, J. E.; Harris, J. T.; Hayes, R. H.; 
‘Hilts, H.; Hobbs, C. W.; Hollicker, E. B.; Hough, C. A.; Howard, U. D.; 
Hurst, F. M.; Imler, F. A.; Jones, David, Kilian, E. H.; King, W. T.; Knapp, 
J. H.; Lawson, J. M.; Le May, D.; Little, E. W.; MeCoppin, C. R.; McCrone, 
_ E. W.; MeVaigh, F.; Maeder, 8.; Magill, A. B.; Mooney, W. C.; Newlin, 
_ 4H. E; Nickel, A.; Nickel, C. C.; Noller, O. W.; O’Connor, J. P.; Pyles, A. 
8.; Reed, L. J.; Rose, 8. E.; Ross, W. G.; Rosetetter, G. A.; Ruhe, H. W.; 
Russell, R. N.; Russell, G. N.; Scott, J. P.; Selig, W. H.; Sente, W. H.; 
_ Shannon, J. V.; Shaw, G. C.; Shetler, A. A.; Smith, J. W.; Smith, W. A.; 
Smith, W. B.; Songer, W. G.; Stilley, L. E.; Strode, C. W.; Steele, E. H.; 
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ton, R. H.; Wimsett, J. G.; Young, J. O.; Zurkaw, M. L. 
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. Minnesota—Dodds, R. P.; Remington, D. J.; Ross, J. King; Wentworth, 
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3h _ Missouri—Aldridge, S. B.;Barbee, J. 8.; Beauman, H. G.; Behney, J. E.;. 
Bradley, H.; Bradley, N. W.; Calley, B. F.; Cary, E. J.; Chenowith, J. W.; 
Clausen, C. F. W.; Clement, C. B.; Connell, E. H.; Conrad, H. C.; Cornell, 
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NEW MEMBERS ELECTED AT THE KANSAS CITY MEETING 
OF THE A. V. M. A. 
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NES SES" 0 0 RS 1497 Third Ave. N., Birmingham 
, George NEEM MMs.” 5.0 «0 o's een Phas SiN silo eb wg Kika Eutaw 
a on, EY Ridts Soe 5 tsa bs vo os 1108 Jefferson Bank Bldg., Birmingham 
cy 5 sol nssin so, 0'p.0 10 Mga e's 8 0 waldo hin eves tiv dee es Coatopa 
_ Kearley, Richard TE S's 5.5 5 wy Wake bb solote a pian aale nvece's "ahs Andalusia 
ET EGRET bla's soca cc's 0 000s + tales vias P. O. Box 223, Andalusia 
I REGIE OED, V IS... ss wpe wedes eh enrdaceceees’ Clayton 
TMT TUES W GRE ., oc ss ce sk eet b evant scacacesss Goodwater 


_ Minge, Benjamin Otey, B.Se., M.D.V. 
A 1108 Jefferson Co., Bank Bldg., Birmingham 
EI, Bo. sac tne ¢ Meatain's Ges ecblne wih Soa aie eens eo e's Selma 


enema, tudiey EB. D.V.M........5....ccceeseeceerters Box 208, Talladega 
Seemenimmol, Walter Jamés .................2e00- 7603 2nd Av., Birmingham 
nem Perry, DVM... 65. k tebe es cece sce ee sees enseeas Mobile 
IIR ERVIRG, oo, gc. wn se os sea wy dln be dae geeaieu epsieeene cs Chatom 
x ARIZONA 
ES Gs 'oiy nab y ac'e,e + anid Walpn dens GMb eps dW Vines e's @ Tempe 
ae ARKANSAS 
mamoxmeyer, Roy E., D.V.M......... eee State Serum Plant, Little Rock 


es ret ter rs freee Strong 
ff mn, Leonard M., D.V.M...U. 8. Bureau of Animal Industry, Little Rock 


I Va, Pee Be ea he sc... RAD Re eae Clarendon 

- Caldwell, George L., D.V.M................. Agricultural Station, Fayetteville 

Darby, Howes 8 RT SIRS) 312 Gazette Bldg., Little Rock 

Ee ee GR Ces eae ie teas Danville 

Gregor AS Ee ge 1222 W. 33d St., Little Rock 

1S GARD ee SN ee: 312 Gazette Bldg., Little Rock 

of Sa R. A.,, lig Dee ica y sls a's's. a= < Ap CR MGR he aaa te Rs Forest City 

D. Me A elt ie a Sede 6 w+ so MMC ATe MO dete SNS MeN ca /« 0 Helena 

nah Rarl LE LEV MGs. «05's :,.. Utena’ Geu's W¥loingtnag  SaNR sss Augusta 

Be Merchant, MUIR ee os ccs ss smallness 714 Broadway St., Little Rock 

Rath IE dig vine ao ce ss ole soe setebateNe 312 Gazette Bldg., Little Rock 

BG. D.V.M. ke ee ete ee Old State House, Little Rock 

menell, Hubert, V.8., B.V.S...............000cen- 308 State Line, Texarkana 

bbs, Chas. ‘%: DPSS oo ame Old State House, Little Rock 

EEE, WN ek a ns soos ke tlwale s © adieete Wein ee 3 Greenwood, Ark. 

_ Swanson, Re coh Gs, a oie’ e's cc RMN Sera ala BeOd Reacwe Box 73, Prescott 

ae En raicig a's vie ans abs we cancels 312 Gazette Bldg., Little Rock 

,M. EMM fis oS. x ve SMS Garo Sears. = Magnolia 
CALIFORNIA 

ii ic aiaih ola = «+ Spimetcaiais S Ope hie BN tin tjereie ss +e Colusa 

ee is es. a 5 kag wie os + SENG ORK © 0 sie eink Loomis, Placer Co. 

urphey, NT MEINE a. sa os cc's « «Mein ok Rigo o Box 661, Imperial 
CANAL ZONE 

Casserly, NT A a yn ia ss MEME os Gale PEE Box 132, Cristobal 
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COLORADO 


Gagkil, Ray DOV Ma, :3sscce-5 sae diolcs Rap eeaetpirs oS. eg 1817 Glenarm St., Denver 
Calpe PTO 6 65 35's « ob Ste o's bc oo a iMG pvd-2a' 50 8 ay ac na Eaton 
Gooch, Benjamin F., D.VBionk' 7) Ate ran ie eee 517 W. 24th St., Pueblo 
Grisby, “| bl | Ae SPeN seri tare eae Ny nt SS ala cee Pepe ces Gomera oy 9 ‘,. Ft, Collins 
Morgan) O20 Bis os. so RRSP Ak tias Sa aM a eats. ac Via set oh ePID Rocky Ford © 
Richards, George. 1i,,7 DV Migs. picma wean fe pues bas ae ee rat Ordway 
Teeple, Geo. R., V. Soca ce eee oa PN nes Fort Morgan 
CONNECTICUT 
Metiugh, Arthurs "Mo iio 755 5 wis sis Mice oeiescsk: «os Was Middletown 
Whiting, John Allen, D.V.M...............:. 1875 Thomaston Av., Waterville 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
McClellan, J. Bernard, D.V.M............... 926 26th St. N. W., Washington 
O’Hara,: Edward. Joseph: .. 5:0 s:5' Sahgaiee es 816 K St., N. W., Washington 
Wambaugh,: Ui Ci. 65. icas) «sae ea eae soe 1525 C St. 8. E., Washington 
Ward, Thomas Ve DVM, 658), 0. eee s 310 7th St. N. E., Washington 
FLORIDA 
Bmith, HAs DVM sakes Sai Box 374 B Route A., Jacksons ille 
GEORGIA 
Bachelors We Wis DV My oe aks os See ene hate ove (Jenkins Co.) Millen 
Darbyshire,; Glen; Ds V My eos os. J euce ee ettia Bow «rae ep oe how ea Na Bainbridge 
Seright, Wm., TG os ee eee 211 Federal Bldg., Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Dorkam; 3B. Ps, DN Mes 5 iaie a ois «Feels Ia Ve a wile oe a Eagle 
Prestel, H. H., AMET aes i sh emia so bee Glenn County, Emmett 
ILLINOIS 
Anderson; '‘Osear: W.; DN Mi ii. oc Bate diehiere es 216 HE. 16th St., Chicago 
Atkins, William R., DV. in rsk ss 5's CRO eet ete es 7540 Green St., Chicago 
Augspurger, O., D. MBO al ec. cs eee te 6741 Parnell Ay., Chicago 
Aulgar, H. W. B., DIEM Ge he's vos 6 iam Wd Wo edie ia ak 0) 2 ’ Buckley 
Barb, Clarence, DVM fice... nee oe 339 E, 43rd St., Chicago 
Berdan, AUBUBIG SAIN hoa vote «0 «oar eae eee 422 W. 66th St., Chicago 
Bitiner, Pan Foo DV oles icsin's ae + oo. ud pa ae 4155 Drexel BI., Chicago 
Boehm, Wark py eos a n'. dx gotten DMS 3839 N. Avers Av., Chicago 
Broberg, Hans William, D.V.M..............0..06% White Hall, Green County, 


Brown, W. J., D.V.M. 
42nd and Halsted St., care Bureau of Animal Industry, Chicago 


Buchanan, William §8., M.D.C.............+.0005 6801 Lafayette Av., Chieago 
Caldwell, Geo. H., BVM ic... ee ae Morton, Tazewell County 
Caldwell, Harry; RED) ois i :sisie'e's is RM Glad gb-8 Uhre era ee Wheaton 
WBENOAIs AGO Hho Varese Fach ated) 8's « aZace SORT lia! eitaritle Celta ale Xenia, Wayne County 
Coen, ‘Dwight Tiss: 2 vaaien ys o's Sims o.¢ sda nay ay Cae Nk Windsor, Shelby County 
Chand; Hay imonaeG ii yip dic oo 4%s.p 10 + + sulneey Sinan mans 4649 Calumet Av., Chicago 
Christman, POU ON Es OT cs oso aR Ee oe 4137 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Cohn, Joseph, M.D. Otis... eee at ...4407 Indiana Ay., Chicago 
Coshow, Emery ©;, D. VM... .i..055:.. Viuasos ewe ie 4247 Indiana Av., Chicago 
Crosley Grace, NR a ah... ae Military National Hospital, Danville 
Orowsland, ‘Orit sitrc6 os vice is.ole% voces vinta hionte ihe anaihtee Athens, Menard County 
Curtis, Glen Be GAT Miso) 2) 250? ave) aera nies 4502 Emerald St., Chicago 
Daley, W. H., MIRO 5i yikes. «ea 5756 8. Sawyer Av. Chieago 
Davenport, Ww. EE OY see ss's 65 6.5,0's saa as 8438 8. Carpenter St., Chicago 
Davison, A. H., DVB ss fats 0d <oaeeaN aauiate 6039 8, Union Av. Chicago 


Deisel, C. H., D.V.M. 
Care Drovers Natl. Bank Bldg., care B.A.1., 42nd and Halsted S8t., Chicago 


Dell, Harry H., D.VB.. cc ccs e eee renteve 11220 8, Talman Av., Morgan Park 
Denton, Rufus Ds MDG iN Dk 6 84:: EV orale 308 Main St., Carthage 
Dildine, Seth C........065. 42nd and Halsted St., care Dr. W. H, Neil, Chicago 


Dohisety, P.. J. DVM. oc ch ts Mat es 611 E, 47th St., Chieago 
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"Dornblaser, 306 H., D:V.M.... 2... ecw c nearer teseeeccceuwane’s Bridgeport 
Eggers, David F., M.D.V......-..---.-+sseeenees 327 N. Central Av., Chicago 

Prem NOFMON Ao, D.V iM. wk stn eeennees 339 E. 55th Pl. Chicago 


Fisher, Augustus M., A.B., V.M.D. 
3800 8. Wabash Av., care Y. M. C. A., Chicago 


Tey N's Fs Ges OR 8 4815 8. Union Av., Chicago 
Planagan, Russell J., D.V.M........-.:scseennees 4339 Calumet Av., Chicago 
Fortune, Steven G..... aS SS 5k 'S, sw o's a lola atube tararet 5759 Honore St., Chicago 
Gillies, Duncan Reid, V.S., M.D.............++++ 6058 Michigan Av., Chicago 
EE SS OO rrr Richmond, McHenry Co. 
a OM ask GAG Svs sc ees cand es duce eeed eas@ieh ahs Hidalgo 
SEE MO MID Ca ea ae wiles s ccs eccccteeeses 12 N. Walnut St., Danville 
Guillaume, Michael, M.D.V...............-.020eeeeees 63 E. 56th St., Chicago 
NG Oe a | OEE err sae 1420 Farwell Av., Chicago 
OY ORS eee 5637 Peoria St., Chicago 
Heinz, William C., D.V.M...............-. 4160 Drexel Bl,. Apt. 403, Chicago 
EE SEED Sees nas so u've s ulna + 2 0:ere giaeleslalgae bales Aurora 
CE NG oe RR a 5525 Indiana Av., Chicago 
Hornlein, Otto Z., M.D.V....Drovers Bank Bldg., 42nd and Halsted St., Chicago 
AT EE MEEEION 5 Apdo hve veo uce ooo cs ceueegs 2001 Knoxville Av., Peoria 
cS OS 8 ey eee 519 Oakwood B., Chicago 
8 ne ee 7700 Yates Av., Chicago 
Husman, Adam A., D.V.M...care Dr. W. N. Neil, 42nd and Halsted St., Chicago 
TOU tala W'iigh ia picts w-eia'sle vis'no oc aes 1913 8. Michigan BI., Chicago 
I RR rt dee evn es hcuinipe es 6 wesleee era Oeeawla Momence 
ee EB 8 4600 Indiana Av., Apt. 3, Chicago 
Johnson, John Bockover, M.D.V........... 6812 East End Av., Apt. 3, Chicago 
ea eis oc eo anWipeee vec eg dee ne pape aigin Dixon 
MEO Sie eels a's 's bess cceeginseaiye's 346 E. 49th St., Chicago 
Cy Aa EOE SASS er 4736 Calumet Av., Chicago 
RY INCEST occas bach 6 cesses ssinleipccs ene dees ener Wood River, 
Kennecke, Henry William, D.V.M............ 20th and State St., Granite City 
EN RS ESD A” OS aS eS or Louisville 
DR OSS A > » ee 1827 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


Lee, W. R., D.V.M. 
care Bureau of Animal Industry, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


INN WUMMPMMEYEDOG dn sy ap cs snes vaeseseeaees Delavan, Tazewell Co. 
ON RU AED Manito, Tazewell Co. 
REE TMETON LIGUIN, BELIIV 6 sows etree snc tees Sheridan, LaSalle Co. 
RG VOT IOM SU WR MEE alice Ki ease cand eieeedeses 4137 Ellis Av., Chicago 
NE MR a a So sw wd ales s slawaiaas ees 3615 Iron St., Chicago 

5 artin, Daniel Christopher................... 344 S. Schuyler Av., Kankakee 
emeertim, WilllA@m JAMOF. 2... 6. cs een ee 344 S. Schuyler Av., Kankakee 
SS TESA Pn Ce R. D. No. 2, Granville 

> MecConeghy, John K., B.S., D.V.M.............. 1827 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
re ce, kis a ees ages 1827 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
I ler 6s ck ale a Min us both ood a dS ace ec tees dbiain’ Carthage 

» Molengraf, Joseph A., D.V.M.................005: 3321 W. 61st PL, Chicago 
Moody, Robert E., D.V.M................. 8610 South Carpenter St., Chicago 

_  Moonan, Robert A., D.V.M...... 1 SURED, . apa 4119 Prairie Av., Chicago 
Demarerenerias Fl. DVM... aS. ks ee ss 4339 Grand Blvd., Chicago 
ENDS DIS ADU Macc Se ag se ene See as 4137 Calumet Av., Chicago 
OLE) ME ey Vic ss kaeae ss Drovers Bank Bldg., 42nd and Halsted St., Chicago 
Nelson, G. E., D.V.M..... 42nd and Halsted St., care Dr. W. N. Neil, Chicago 
NOUN Rr Pa ETP. POL ses vice nye es Rae's 415 West Main St., Clinton 
ES CTL hy vinp Vie si olss «0 « «GMS Sin we one o oon Sah veal Reynolds 
RAED ee ie aga gcse « pialbip ale Siwe-a.s 6.0 04 c.0 ns otelecaly Louisville 
RereeenmmneSIMON Fi DWM se eee ee eee 615 E. 50th St., Chicago 


Sia ge RAIA TEES 2 Re A tA 352 E. 56th St., Chicago 
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Pilon ¥. -Jz- DVM. A... ngs + 3 eee 1214 W. Church St., Champaign 
Pinkham, Chas. Frederick........0seeeeeeeseees 4149 West End Av., Chicago. 
Raffensperger, H. BMAD... cae senen 6837 S. Marshfield Av., Chicago 
Riegel, Ralph C., DVM, . ck oe ene ee Galatia, Saline Co. 
Byan, DB.’ J.,: DVB. oy. occ ev ate ie weap 4235 Vincennes Av., Chicago 
Gaston, B. Fo ois cok 5 ee ss ayare ames, pe eek eet eae oN aig ee Kansas . 
Seevers, Harry, D.V.M. 4 

42d and Halsted St., Bureau of Animal Industry, Chicago 
Shannon, Simon -Oharkos i. 3.6 iiewie hk ae wis, Cope wis vg Delavan, Tazwell Co. 
Bhtiw 0. V5; DN MSS. os cos ae eo ee ae 5936 Parnell Av., Chicago 
Sheilels Joseph. Y we. «2 eis 0s AG ee nar ecco eee 824 8S. Lincoln St., Chicago 
RPanilte, HH. Ooo os os eR A a Se ee eee aoa AD cies ee Blue Mound 
Sigrist, Frederick C., A.B., D.V.S.........-. ei: 7029 Michigan Av., Chicago 
Simons, John’ Ps DVM 635... Seeds fe a ree 6511 Union Av., Chicago 
Somers, Sohn Poise a ss Se. <p ae et aed A ase oh ae 5737 Lowe Av:, Chicago 
Starr,..6.: H.- DVM enh. < gaa Madge" setesaieiM. Sp Shien etek we St. Joseph 
Stoekier, Bernard J.,: DiV Mess. .\. Saeeates. ele swine 423 E. 64th St., Chicago 
Swain; A. “A>; MA DVe So 225sy 2c ema we iets 6204 South Park Av., Chicago 
Sweeney, Martin. A; DiVoMies.. os Sine ed wee 7719 Peoria St., Chicago 
Paylor, DE. W 5D. Ves a2 hie. ss - Sree are isos eis Ui alee, o's take oe ane Macomb 
Temple, Edwin, M.D.V..... Ste pes ee Armour & Co. Government Office, Chicago 
PomdalysO. Bias 56:55 6s abs, Tek, «<a es ee he Mies rahe.» = eee ae Rochelle 
Thompaon, Lacey E., M.D:C.::. .. Tega aaniewiak = aeiencieiame «hs ba gee Mason City 
Thomson, Rufus E. D. VWs Sos. 5 eaten sda tenets 7601 ‘s. Peoria St., Chicago 
Thumenn, Robert; D.V.M..: 3.....0:. sairepers ses mice ts 4339 Grand Blvd., Chicago 
Trader, Ruddiph L.-D.ViMe 6. trees sa ssee calti<s byes 921 E. 43d St., Chicago 
Washer,’ Roy Roland, M-D.0.; 2... 4) tiga vans ot et oe 339 E. 43d 8t., Chicago 
Weathers, W. H., MDL es, a ee - Hennepin, Putnam Co. 
Welch, Wo acces 0: Re ioe Btls Lexington 
White, O.Al; MLDOi os ds... cs aeeea eeu eran 216 E. 26th St., Chicago 
White, Jesse HL, DOM iwi bic’ 30 < TE Pea eee ces 7935 Euclid Av., Chicago 
Wilcox, Lloyd Bias gh ir. ans cs ee 3872 Lake Park Av., Chicago 
WU aM TGV ET OCG 3c 0500s eo» 0. bin pholpeaaninie eytig! Saat a, Mt. Pulaski, Logan Co, 
Wilkinson, Harry Darnell, V.M.D............-.+00++ 421 KE. 50th St., Chicago 


Wilson, Don Remley, D.V.M. 
Drovers Bank Bldg., 42nd and Halsted St., Chicago, care Dr. Neil 


WOR OPN y Eis oie oo aa 6). ok. ou wb ad Grane yma OPN Gy oeha ly aly ot Doe taes abe aE Oe Windsor 
Woolard,. Caries: Leonard ....5... vcagetaierely eewie « Stiga ent Gaily aon Benton 
Woolsnereft,. G5 V4 DL DA.......  lcedae ee POS eae een arene .Cessna Park 
Veet Harsh DVM... . ss Seated eens 129 E. Garfield Bl., Chicago 
INDIANA y 
Bichelberger, Ira W., D.Y.M.........00e0+08: 412 BE. Market St., Indianapolis 
Homer, Perry W., D.V.M..... fn oo» vale. Bialp WA 4'greiw 2000 Valie: hip wteheas ieee ne Paris 
SURE VON, | MUMUCUREU F0'sik bighe'si hs 54 00 0,6 Seth aaatae fees 323 N. State St., Indianapolis 
POMMNI, SI Mid dies eek cs «> <kmmleaels 616 North East St., Indianapolis — 
Er, Walter Seg EV MS, once 5 os oo oleae s Gal Catena Con he Ok aan Westville 
Kue her, Paul C., TO GMa 8X iia'e 0 Vs neeteg ae 604 W, Jefferson St., Ft. Wayne 
Mayer, Oliver C., M.D.V...........s008 307 Hume Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis 
P almer, Wit Desis 5. .cis;.: He ae 527 N. Emerson, Indianapolis 
7 FECAL + Fi tes vision tie, «iaia's 6% 0» +0» SALAD. > ceria ete oloraiesa meiareine North Salem 
Sherer, B.. 05. DV ios ss o's ss alpetiettay a Ub Rt ha cuales none Sts Newport 
OATES Fhe! Bg eee VARs peices ic no 0:0 «aia 823 Pn aes St., Indianapolis 
Steinmetz, Raymond, D.V.M.............+000 1420 Roache St., Indianapolis 
Selliwell, J: D.y-DV tares bes > +. eee 307 Hume-Mansur Bldg., Indianapolis 
IOWA 
Baxter, ©. 1,, Mir Gin-y owes 000.0 +o « deine tel wees tak sulla een Oakland 
Eronaos, Ww. W., Gye rv ins 00s: igahe ed anoWh sek .+.+. Wyoming, Jones Co, 
Chapman, J. CARE tis dis css + « San bin: die, COR REP Hie hate Truro, Madison Oo. 


Craik, Alec Lamont........0.eseseeenes Pe PUNTER ne ci Pes 
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A ENS MO o's 5 oj in ys ooo dels eu us Wie'g ale da tee a Sale e-uns > Maquoketa 
Frank, J. E., M. SE... . ei bu Resonate ocean: Sa Indianola 
MEI eur eisy gies ss sicseehs esd tees bemees Huxley, Story County 
Garrett, Samuel EMMONS Shr S92 o's on) AM aeeip's ¥/p'emeuilehtek pinta ik SURI Pleasantville 
TN aE WGI, ve o's 's + 5. 0 4 '0'vieid Valodi edd wep daleaae wy Wek a ¢ RAC Alta 
TREC SPR 52'S 5. 65 5 55d 0 ws lae 9 09,4 Cah EN PS weed oid Muscatine 
EER SU ULCA ie’ aie o's 0-0 o's 4 op tea cae wahelas oe Hele @iip cad vee k Bagley 
NT iain ici yy.s ss sc ov ddMdeis dad wsesueeges estes « Larchwood . 
ON SS SR 208 Fifth St., Sioux City 
ER EMERON MCG oid', vss.» sas be aime 0.06 pete pace be Oeae ee paae Manson 
A ES 9 6. GS 123 E. Broadway, Council Bluffs 
Maclntire, Homer A. 0 CARR IRS PE SN gg BE RAP Sey Maquoketa 
Macklin, W. E. Jr., D.V.M........ Py, os ARE hGH n'TD oo UO eee hated Coon Rapids 
McCulloch, B. ot 3 pS Seon 201 N. Lueas Av., Eagle Grove 
Miller, Frank W,, IN SP cd's “<> Xs ath aie» © aiden ote ale e's we vote Davenport 
i ate, 8. G., go ober A a ee ae Brooklyn 
RU 6 Lis oie wis sacs he Wepe ss ve ce bebees cde evades Pocahontas 
we Clifford ‘Lee, 34" Bureau of Animal Industry, Cedar Rapids 
gg A nS | en Rockwell City, Calhoun Co. 
Nash, John G. © Sd AARRRMRIRG gS a a ican arc doe estas? Pella 
Oldaker, ER a es ekg, S-0'd andlia'd « ¢.0's a.acatuis eo lela clams vate Kalona 
Repp, N. M., SST i RE aa aN 1218 Otley Av., Perry 
Roach, Sn RR is Tonge ray: kgs Miles 
Sampson, PUREST, 50 5 o'd'p ly $s watehgen & RON oi 0d 0 Wiaibiola Fie elk aR%e 3 Colesburg 
Schnarck, ER A ee Seeds. bate o dona ult Eddyville 
Skrable, Frank MELTED! BALDY; . .\s-cislhacucs on ck ase 1143 South, Waterloo 
IES BR UG Ms alco. Sk a pvu ces heee se ces vciehe'scens Odebolt, Sae Co. 
Treman, H. B., AEM cPak.a so o's MMe A064} cae hes tows Rockwell City 
I REE lg ete ok sons eal tde oes'y oles State House, Des Moines 
Wiley, Charles IE's 5 si FeV. bn ogo 8 8 Vio 9 arn Wok Kn bidet bh 0 Farson 
Wilhite, C. L., D. oe oe ee Se, UR, aac: Manilla 
Williamson, Wallace ee SR rer 1618 2nd Av., Cedar Rapids 
EE EDN ME yan. 5g a's a's uln'eld sew ss Sept obs cade au bidinda Terril 
KANSAS 
I EN a ss wesc a 0,0 ba plain'a't @ akisibe he asieaseneccs Scott City 
SENT gS OS Turon, Reno Co. 
MIE Vg eds ons a 6 4 doe o-4;nle Asp repels oes Box 218, Winfield 
I es arta nw kc as ass saghameses ales 2007 N. Market, Wichita 
I ER i cc Wimwataw ee mene chs eeuieaes Greensburg 
ee ng oc. s es ac 0.0.4's 0 chimed cies 430 N. 17th St., Kansas City 
RNIN OR SRD GO os oye acs vine sn giempisiewe & ae 22 Federal Bldg., Topeka 
Bux, Joe H., D. 1 2 Se Ra RSs 22 Federal Sa Topeka 
Case, Thos. Arthur, EMEC, a5 hes « 5 pUMR EIT oc Wainiavane R. F. D. No. 2, Sterling 
en: COMME ERCP W IM, .«.. .s .Gh baa dtd acces cds ceeesesees Sabetha 
Crawford, Chas. B., RR oa Ro eine Horton 
Bee erreee Es. SDV. Me ee eae ee 11 N. Baltimore, Kansas City 
Dappen, EN 5G ass. > «5's MME Ra kel es Were Ws aed diviaons Gist ois Meade 
Elder, Cecil, Se ee hae a K. 8. A. C., Manhattan 
ae a i 31 Hixchange Bldg., Wichita 
Evans, Dr. A. SEES ae. oVe' sg <0. 0 « MMMM Aa oa F100) ao praia ova Blanca kcal Goodland 
UE ERE IME gas a, dng, salt o we PREM pigs claks cie-a'e.0 « SVM OR eb sc ees Jewell 
“Hobbs, Charles W. (8 0 RE Tea K. 8. A. C., Vet. Dept., Manhattan 
EPMO Cr PPV ES. cc ce ee wae ebenes Box 411, Clyde, Cloud Co. 
Gish, A. H., ty: eae aaa |S ea 317 8. Main St., Eldorado 
TR IW oe aie 5. se aialcca o + « +R Wb ale ge. oo sce ¢ 2030 Park Pl, Wichita 
Grizzell, C. W., MU ec cafe ors s CMG spre, he Sale daw aimee se Macksville 
Hobbs, Lucian E., 12" SORE Age sw 2) ae 319 N. 16th St., Manhattan 
Hollecker, E. B., PEER s,s. PRIS 600 N. 17th St., Kansas City 


TE SS i NRE aa," Oe Aa Ra rate Silver Lake 
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Hols; ‘William J., D.V. Misi: soso: “epee nee ee = Sains heer Douglass 
dackiey, John Geo. ois oo. Sv cg ees ae eee 1625 Anderson Av., Manhattan 
Kaner, W.-C.; DNB. a5. is ooo. Melee en eee 2009 N. Water, Wichita 
Kushner, Albert, DVM. os eee 2204 N. Tremont, Kansas City 
Lindsay, David R., B.S: DV By 5. acs Saree ante 1645 N. Hydraulic, Wichita 
Meyer, J. W., DVM, 00s cna eat ate, tek Acer Chapman 
Noller, Otto William, DV Bes BG isaac si ages ed ee rtagl JEN ana nae Alma 
GO Commory Ts Pe. oss. find sis 8 16 eee 22 Federal Bldg., Topeka 
Pahner, Clarence’ B.;.D.V-M, . <5. 29a ages See oes 1 ale ee Lenora 
Patton, John Arthur, D.V.My 3:55 eee Sea ats sob aloe White Cloud 
Pickett, James Fi, D.V8..::.. 02 0.).. eae 1520 N. Lawrence Av., Wichita 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
CONNECTICUT VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The summer meeting of the Connecticut Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at Lake Compounce in the Town of Bristol, 
Connecticut, on August eighth, 1917. 

Twenty-four members and eight visitors were present. The 
beautiful surroundings and the delicious dinner served by the 
management of the resort tended to make everyone happy and con- 
genial. The meeting was called to order at 3:00 P. M. in an open 
air theatre near the restaurant. 

In answer to a communication from the Pennsylvania State 
Veterinary Medical Association, it was voted that the Connecti- 
cut V. M. A. endorse Philadelphia for the 1918 meeting of the A. V. 
M.A. . 

Following the business meeting, the President, G. W. Love- 
land, very ably acted as toastmaster. All of those upon whom Dr. 
Loveland called, responded with remarks, which, the discussions 
showed, to be very interesting to those present. 

The first speaker, Mr. H. O. Averil, ex-commissioner on Do- 
mestic Animals, for the State of Connecticut, dwelt at some length 
upon his pleasant past associations with the members of the C. V. 
M. A. and laid stress upon the importance of co-operation between 
the office of the Commissioner on Domestic Animals and the prac- 
tising veterinarians of the State. He spoke very highly of the pres- 
ent commissioner, Mr. James M. Whittlesey and said that he hoped 
the members would be as courteous to Mr. Whittlesey as they had 
been to him. 

Mr. Whittlesey was the next speaker. He said that he was 
pleased to meet so many of the representative veterinarians of the 
State and that he hoped for their co-operation, advice and assist- 
ance. He said that in the work of eradication, which is the prin- 
cipal work of his office, he planned to employ the local practitioners 
as much as possible and to divide the work evenly among the repu- 
table men and asked the members to bear in mind that the State 
is entitled to everyone’s best service in these trying times. Rela- 
tive to an act regarding the disposal of condemned animals, Mr. 
Whittlesey said that the animal should not be condemned until it 
has been appraised, and that the State will allow between ten and 
twenty-five dollars for a clinical case of glanders, but will pay 
more for a reactor. He said that it is desirable, whenever pos- 
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, , in condemning cattle for tuberculosis to delay killing until 
: may be done in slaughter houses, under inspection, so as to 
serve food and save money for the State, in other cases the ani- 
1 may be sold to rendering companies and the amount thus re- 
siver paid to the owner and deducted from the amount to be paid 


‘he next speaker, Dr. C. L. Colton, Deputy Commissioner on 
stic Animals, said that there cannot be any hard and fast 
wag as to the amount to be paid for a glandered horse, but that 
| more can be allowed for a reactor than for a clinical case. 

ar elation to hog cholera work he said that the Commissioner 
ntrols all serum and virus in the State, as well as the administra- 
on 0 the same, saying that there is a certain method of applying 
eserum and virus, whi¢h it is well for us to adhere to. Dr. Col- 
id that there are, at present, five or six age yey in the 


1 fv h papers to be filled out and the State will anal an ex- 
rt 4 Be irase the work and you may do as much or as little 
wor pelts,” 

_ Dr. G. A. Knapp, of Millbrook, New York, spoke very inter- 
gly of some practical experiences in unusual cases of glanders 
berculosis. 

Ben. D. Pierce of Springfield, Mass., poe of the hog chol- 
k in Massachusetts, saying that all of the work is done by 
‘in the employ of the State and that the results are most 

ing. He said that it is his opinion that the work can be done 
better in this way than by entrusting it to busy practitioners, 
28 a great deal of time and thought and interferes with 


. Baleomb of Massachusetts in speaking of chronic distemper 

logs, said that he obtained wonderful results from auto-inocula- 
n: He takes the clean pus from the eye, mixes it with sterile water 
injects it hypodermically. 


A. T. Ginyarp, See’y. 
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THE VERMONT VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


\ 
The semi-annual meeting of the Vermont Veterinary Medical. 


Association was held at St. Johnsbury, July 25th and 26th, 1917. 
The meeting was called to order by President Thomas. The rec- 
ords of the present meeting were read and approved. 

A new member, Chas. F. Hill, D.V.M., of Lancaster, N. H., 
was elected. 

Dr. C. E. Swail read two short papers, one on Purpura, and 


the other on Septic Arthritis in Foals. The papers were very in- | 


teresting and an interesting discussion followed and many helpful © 


ideas were brought forward. 

Dr. Guy N. Welch read an interesting paper on post partur- 
ient paresis, and some new features of this old infection in dairy 
cows was discussed. 

On the morning of the 26th a clinic was held and some of the 
major operations were performed. Dr. E.H. Bancroft performed 
the roaring operation on an eight year old bay gelding, in stand- 
ing position. 

Dr. O. E. Barr performed the roaring operation on a twelve 
year old gelding in the recumbent position. 

Several minor operations were performed, and the committee 
on local arrangements deserves credit for their work in getting so 
many interesting cases for the clinic. It was decided to hold the 
winter meeting at Burlington, Vt., January 16th and 17th, 1918. 

Gro. STEPHENS, See. and Treas. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


COMMENTS ON DR. JAMES LAW’S ARTICLE 


‘‘Ivems IN Recent History OF VETERINARY MEDICINE’’ 


Editor Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association : 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—In this very interesting publication Dr. Law has 


attempted to review the more recent developments in the control of 
certain infectious diseases of animals. No doubt exceptions have 
been made to some of the statements contained in the article, since 
the methods suggested by Dr. Law are not by any means in accord 
with the views of the veterinary sanitarians of this country, as well 
as of others. It is not my intention to discuss the various features of 
his article, nor to enter into polemics on the various subjects taken 
up by Dr. Law; however. | cannot refrain from taking exception 
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to the gross misstatements which Dr. Law made relative to the sim- 
ultaneous treatment of anthrax, in which I have been erroneously 
uoted. | 
P On page 800 of the September issue of the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. Law supposedly 
quoted from my work on ‘‘Experiments in Vaccinations against 
Anthrax’’, United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 
340, as follows: 
‘The simultaneous method is, as we have seen, but 
a makeshift. It is anything but a thorough, radical 
and permanent way of dealing with anthrax. In his 
recommendation of it, Dr. Eichhorn claims ‘very fav- 
orable results’ in many millions of animals treated by 
it. He, however, acknowledges that the product de- 
teriorates very rapidly when kept under usual con- 
ditions, and that ‘great losses have resulted from the 
application of inert vaccines’; that ‘it requires two 
handlings before immunization is established’; that 
the ‘losses from vaccination are not insignificant’ ; 
that ‘standardization is often defective’; that ‘its ap- 
plication in herds where the disease has already made 
its appearance is apt to induce the disease through 
the reduction of the resistance of the animal during 
the development of immunity’, ‘and should only be 
adopted in herds in which the disease has not yet ap- 
peared’.’’ 
Bs It is regrettable that Dr. Law has erroneously misrepresented 
my statements which do not refer at all to the simultaneous method 
_ of treatment, but to the Pasteur method, and as a matter of fact 
_ throughout Dr. Law’s article it appears that he confuses the Pasteur 
method with the simultaneous treatment. 
4 The third paragraph, on page four of Bulletin No. 340 from 
whieh Dr. Law made the above quotation reads as follows: 
‘ ‘‘Other disadvantages of the Pasteur method which 
must be considered are, first, that it requires two hand- 
lings of the animals before immunity is established; 
second, that the losses from vaccinations are not insig- 
nificant; third, that its standardization is not carried 
out accurately; and fourth, that its administration in 
herds where the disease has already made its appear- 
ance is liable to induce the disease, through the reduc- 
tion of the resistance of the animal during the process 
of vaccination, and for this last reason it is best 
adapted for use only with herds in which the dis- 
ease has not yet appeared.”’ . 
ig It is apparent that the statements which are quoted by Dr. 
_ law are not in reference to the simultaneous method, but they 
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enumerate the disadvantages of the Pasteur method and surely 
that should have been noted by Dr. Law, especially since his high 
standing in the profession would naturally stamp his writings as 
accurate and reliable. 

All these statements in the quotations made by Dr. Law on 
the simultaneous treatment were mentioned in my article as the 
short-comings of the Pasteur method and as a result of these short- 
comings the experimental work with the simultaneous treatment 
was undertaken in order to determine whether it would be possible 
to develop a method by which a safer and more prompt immunity 
might be produced. 

The results obtained with the ‘‘simultaneous method’’, es- 
pecially if an ‘‘attenuated spore vaccine’’ is being used in conjunc- 
tion with the serum justify all the claims which have been made for 
this method of treatment, and the contentions of Dr. Law that the 
infection is being diffused by the vaccination is not in accord with 
the views of accepted authorities. 

Dr. Law no doubt is well aware of the fact that the attenu- 
ated anthrax organism whether in the vegetative or in the spore 
form does not readily regain its original virulence. In fact all 
those who have been engaged in this line of work realize the diffi- 
culty of regaining the virulence of an attenuated organism even 
with passage through animals. Thus, if a No. 2 vaccine once loses 
its virulence, its passage through mice even for many generations 
will almost invariably fail to bring back its pathogenicity for 
guinea pigs. This characteristic of the attenuated vaccine has been 
recognized by many investigators and among those are Ascoli and 
R. Koch. The attenuated bacilli contained in the vaccine retain 
their cultural characteristics in the body of the vaccinated animal 
as well as their reduced virulence which cannot be increased even 
if passed through test animals. 

If these findings of able investigators are given due credence 
the fears of Dr. Law of a continuous soil impregnation with an- 
thrax bacilli from vaccination are unfounded, and furthermore 
from statistical data and personal observation, direct losses from 
vaccination with the simultaneous treatment are nil and this is to 
be considered one of the great advantages of the simultaneous treat- 
ment over the double vaccination. 

[ am very well pleased indeed that the exceptions which ‘Dr. 
Law made were not directed against the value of the vaccination 
for prevention and controlling outbreaks of the disease, but were 
apparently made on account of his belief that following vaccina- 
tion the germs are being diffused in the soil and such contentions, 
for the reasons stated above, cannot hold good. 

With reference to Dr. Law’s method of preventive treatment 
of anthrax as recommended by him, it is to my mind not in aecord 
with the more recent advances made in immunology. It appears a 
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erude and futile procedure to draw blood from an animal sick with 
anthrax, boil the same in water for one hour, then add boiled water 
to the same in order to withdraw the soluble matter; strain it 
through cloth and inject the filtrate. From our advanced know- 
ledge in biological therapy it would be hard to conceive how it would 
be possible by such a procedure to obtain an immunizing product. 
Those who are familiar with the pathogenesis of anthrax are well 
aware of the fact that blood of an infected animal may not con- 
1 tain the germs until very shortly before its death. If therefore, 
the blood is drawn from an animal in the last stages of the disease 
‘it will furnish a product which may be charged with organisms. 
If, on the other hand, it is taken from an animal just showing signs 
of the disease the blood would be more likely to be sterile. Yet the 
practitioner would have no means at his hand to determine the 
character of the blood which he is handling. 
Furthermore, Dr. Law claims that by this procedure a sterile 
product is injected which contains only enzymes, toxins, ete. The 
investigations on anthrax have proven that toxin production is 
rather doubtful in this disease, and furthermore, it would be re- 
markable that enzymes and toxins would withstand one hour’s 
boiling as recommended by Dr. Law. And last, but not least, 
_ while Dr. Law is emphatic in his stand against vaccination on ac- 
count of the danger of creating new centers of infections, he rec- 
- ommends bleeding a sick animal, heating the blood and filtering 
_ it, which under conditions existing on a farm could not help but 
_ be a dangerous procedure not only to other animals, but also to 
- human beings. The production of any biological product used for 
_ the control of anthrax should be strictly limited to laboratories on 
- account of the great danger of handling the infected material. 
_. I do not desire to discuss the sanitary side of the control of 
- anthrax, but only intend to correct the erroneous statements of 
_ Dr. Law in justice to myself, and also I feel that a great wrong has 
_ been done to the pioneers of preventive medicine, especially Pas- 
_ teur, Koch, Metehinkoff, Lorenze, Kolle, Jenner and others who 
- laid the foundation for the wonderful work of vaccine therapy 
which has proven a blessing to mankind as well as to beasts. 
3 A. Ercuuorn, Pearl River, N. Y. 
_——— 
. CATTLE TICKS AND THE GERMAN SUBMARINES 
_ Editor Journal of the American Vetermary Medical Association : 
ay Ithaca, N. Y. 
2 Dear Sir :—The eattle tick is a friend of the German Kaiser, 
_ doing its bit to decrease our meat and milk supply. 
_ _ These cattle ticks reduce milk yields from 18% to 42%, and 
_  deerease the beef production by causing death or stunted growth 
of its victims. 
The German submarine is performing a like service for the 
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Kaiser, sinking supply ships that are carrying food to armies of 
the United States and her allies, thereby reducing the food supply. 

The United States Congress, now in session, has recently passed 
a law entitled ‘‘An Act to provide further for the national se- 
curity, and defense by encouraging the production, conserving the 
supply, and controlling the distribution of food products and fuel.’’ 

This law appropriates a sum of money for Tick Eradication 
in the interest of food production and conservation, thus making 
the getting rid of ticks a war measure. 

Every stock raiser, large and small, should assist in the work 
of eradicating this cattle pest, so that ourselves and the armies of 
our allies may be supplied with more milk and meat food products. 

J. B. Remy, Inspector in Charge, 
Houston, Texas. 


SAAS REED 
NECROLOGY 


G. A. O’NEIL 


Dr. G. A. O’Neil died at his home at Savannah, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 18 at the age of seventy years. Dr. O’Neil had been a resi- 
dent of Savannah for the past twenty-five years. He is survived 
by three daughters and four sons. 


A 
MISCELLANEOUS 


—Veterinarians will be welcome to the meeting and dinner of 
the Massachusetts V. M. A. at the Hotel Worthy, Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 17. 

—Dr. J. G. Rutherford, Superintendent of Agriculture and Ani- 
mal Industry of the Department of Natural Resources of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, has been elected president of the food com- 
mittee for Alberta, the purpose of which is to have as much food 
as possible available for the allied armies, civilian populations of 
Great Britain and its allies and the civilian population of Canada. 

—Dr, W. lL. Hanson has resigned as Veterinary Inspector from 
the government service to engage in the practice of Veterinary 
Medicine at Greene, la. 

—The marriage of Anna K, Glock of Louisville, Ky. to Dr. 
Ernest Clayton Goodrich of St. Joseph, Mich. occurred August 21. 
The ‘‘latch string is out’’ to A. V. M. A. members at 418 State St., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 

—The marriage of Miss Esther Grace Lyon of Nickerson, Ne- 
braska, to Dr. William A. Hagan, has been announced. They will 
be ‘‘at home’’ after October 1, at Ithaca, N. Y. 

—Dr, If, A. Cahill has removed from Lowell to Winchester, Mass. 
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UNITED SUPPORT 


Diplomatic evidence has revealed that cesspools of intrigue 


a have been dug within our boundaries by the enemies of our country, 
and malodorous trails ramify from them in various directions. 


Certain pacifists and idealists, intentionally or unintentionally, 


4 _ have stumbled along some of these trails. Some, perhaps, do not 
- love their country less, but their own pet theories more. While 


the vast conflagration of war is raging, they question the wisdom 


a of laying the hose or coupling with the hydrant, even when the 
flames are advancing toward their own habitations. Some seem- 
- ingly argue that they should not become active until their own 
- homes are aflame, and some even incomprehensibly question the 
q ethics of action, apparently being incapable of realizing that they 
4 are giving ‘‘aid and comfort’’ to the forces of destruction. 


The pacifists are the fleas of the nation. They render the 


F: life of the host unpleasant. They may do more. The rat flea har- 
bors the deadly germ of the bubonic plague. The pacifists, eon- 
_ taminated with the trail of enemy intrigue, may harbor the 
a deadly germ of treason. An infected flea is dangerous. Unless 
isolated or destroyed, its power for harm is unlimited. An infected 
é pacifist needs—attention. 


Diplomatic evidence has also revealed that the enemy, who 
- forced war upon us, is rated high in efficiency but low in integrity ; 
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an enemy who scorns to confine his activities to high explosives but 
includes among his allies the low but deadly anthrax germs. When 
pathogenic germs are advocated for limiting or cutting off the food 
supply it is time for veterinarians to take notice. Unfortunately 
the enemy has many unconscious allies working for him in this 
country in the germ family. The germs are impartial as to ther 
allies. They have fought us in the past and will continue to do so 
in the future, and their ravages among the food animals unques- 
tionably give ‘‘aid and comfort’’ to the enemy to our detriment. 
It is a battle with germs as well as with Germans. 

Viewed from this standpoint the veterinarian looms large in 
the war in which the food supply is such a conspicuous factor. 
United support and cooperation between federal and state admin- 
istrations and individual veterinarians may accomplish more than 
has hitherto been attained. We cannot expect rapid extermina- 
tion, but the veterinarian, who can reduce markedly the ravages 
of hog cholera, tuberculosis, contagious abortion, parasitic and 
other afflictions which menace our live stock, is contributing as 
much service to his country as the general who wins a victory upon 
the battlefield. In the peaceful past we have suffered, with equan- 
imity, losses that now will hurt us much. Under the stress of the 
occasion and with more concentrated and correlated energy more 
gain may be made. 

To show how far reaching the problem is, it may be stated, 
upon the authority of the Food Administration, that even before 
the war the world was strained to meet the demand for animal 
products because of the ascending standard of living. The war 
has caused an already difficult situation to become more difficult. 
The diversion of productive labor into war channels has greatly 
diminished the production of fodder in all of the countries at war; 
its importation has been curtailed or checked because of shortage 
in shipping, with the result that, for lack of it, many animals have 
been killed, and those that survive, because of reduced and in- 
ferior rations, have greatly diminished their output. In face of 
this diminution, there is an increased demand for animal products 
on the part of millions of individuals, who must have them by ne- 
cessity of extreme physical labor in the production of war mater- 
ials. Likewise, the supply of wool and leather has decreased at a 
time when there are additional demands for these supplies which 
must be met, for clothing and materials for the soldiers. 
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lowing table 
ee United States Western Allies 
increased 7,090,000 decreased 8,420,000 
Bicep - deereased —_3,000,000 decreased —_ 17,500,000 
pte increased 6,275,000 decreased 7,100,000 
Total 33,020,000 


The problem is not only to saps: the needs of the allies, but 
“ » face an increasing demand with a diminishing supply while the 
war goes on, and safeguard as far as possible against animal bank- 
_ rutpey after the war is over. The candle is burning at both ends 
and. will so continue until peace arrives. The earlier the 
victory, the sooner adjustments can be made. United .support is 
essential, intranationally as well as internationally, to suppress the 
Bidiov nward tendency of the animal supply. Its progress may at 
least be retarded if sufficient effort is made. 

Let pacifists disentangle themselves from their cloudy theo- 
; let them visualize an united country fighting in one of the 
iest wars ever waged for the divine rights of humanity; let 
m realize that U. S. stands not only for the United States but 
United Support and that means Us—all of us. 

PAF, 
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Bots Jerome. 


_LyMpHanarris — INcuBATioN — VACCINOTHERAPY — BACTERIO- 
THERAPY.—Our journals on the continent are full of these subjects ; 
the epizootic and the ulcerous forms of the disease. I will gather 
1e points that are of actual interest, omitting the various forms of 
atment, to many of which I have already alluded in other chroni- 
First from the Revue Générale, I will consider the question of 
localization and duration of the evolution from a report of 
jor. Velu, who has attended three hundred cases of epizootic 
phangitis. 

In 113 cases the disease started on the trunk. The legs were 
ked only in 19.33% of the treated cases. The hind extremities 
affected more than the anterior. The head was affected in 
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16%, the shoulders in 11.66%, and the chest in 7%. ‘The lesions 
of the mucous membranes proved the most rebellious to treatment ; 
their healing occurred after a treatment of four months. The 
lesions of the legs required 3 or 4 months for cures. 

The tymphangitis of the lumbar region, of the chest and shoul- 
der regions required three months for their evolution. 

Local troubles of the head and neck are comparatively benig- 
nant and generally give way to the treatment of six weeks. 

According to Mr. Chapron the period of incubation may vary 
between 80 and 120 days. From a work published recently on the 
determination of the period of incubation of epizootic lymphan- 
gitis in France, it is said that the average statistics of closely ob- 
served cases the period of the epizootic form of the disease can be 
counted at about 118 days. This may, however, be decreased but 
not lower than 108 days. 

The facts presented above have their own interest but do not 
take precedence over two others which are found in our profes- 
sional and scientific papers, and which refer one to the epizootic 
lymphangitis, and the other to the uleerous. The articles to which 
I refer are one from Veterinary Major Velu on the curative treat- 
ment of epizootic lymphangitis by vaccinotherapy. The other is 
by Veterinary Major C. Truche, Assistant to the Pasteur Institute, 
on the treatment of ulcerous lymphangitis by hacker ose am 

Let us consider both briefly. 

VACCINOTHERAPY.—The vaccine used by Major Velu is a poly- 
valent anticryptococcic pyovaccine, which, when prepared, is used 
subcutaneously in proper dosage, so as to produce, more or less 
rapidly, a reaction of the organism, and is indicated by very 
marked clinical signs on the level of the specific lesions, 

According to the author, there is first a negative stage which 
is an aggravation of the symptoms and which lasts 3 or 4 and some- 
times 5 or 6 days with an intensity which varies with the dose of 
the vaccine and then is followed by a passive stage in which con- 
ditions change, all the symptoms undergoing manifestations of im- 
provement. This stage lasts 4 or 5 or again may run to 10 days 
and when its effects have subsided the disease takes anew its normal 


course, when another injection may give rise to the development of 


the same series of phenomena. 

The article of Major Velu gives the detailed description of a 
few cases where he has experimented and offers the following con- 
clusions : 
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1. After the first injection of the vaccine, the negative stage 
is immediate; it lasts from 2 to 5 days according to the dose given. 

_ 2. The following positive stage is longer, it varies also, with 
the dose injected, up to 10 days and lasts on an average from 5 to 
6 days. 

3. After the end of the positive stage, the disease. resumes its 
normal course, about 5 to 6 or 15 days after the injection of the 
vaccine, 

4. A second injection, made during the negative stage, gives 
rise to a lasting aggravation of the disease. 

5, When made at the end of the positive stage it is followed 


r _ by the appearance of phenomena absolutely identical to those that 


follow the initial injection. 

6. When made at the proper time, towards the end of the posi- 

tive stage, the negative is less severe, it appears later towards the 

_ second or third day, lasts not so long as after the first injection 
and even after the 3d or 4th injections, there is only a-retarded 
progress in the recovery. : 

7. The best time for renewing the injections is when the posi- 
tive stage is at its height. 

8. The formation of lasting or only predominating positive 
Stages allows the complete cicatrization of the abscess in 20 to 30 
days after they are punctured, providing the puncture has been 
made after the first injection. ; 

. 9. The doses, which give rise to severe positive stages, vary 
with the individual susceptibility, the degree of acuteness of the 
affection. 

E 10. A strong dose produces a severe negative stage sometimes 
a without a positive stage. 

. ‘11. Too weak a dose gives a slight negative stage and a short 
and slightly confused positive one. 

' 12. Improvement of the lesions and their rapid cicatrization 
require constant watching. Interference brings an aggravation of 
_ the disease. 

13. It is absolutely necessary to open very freely and thorough- 
ly all the abscesses and surrounding tissues as soon as the pus is 
well formed. 

if 14. Abscesses which have cul-de-sacs, fistulons tracts or those 
. with pale, old granulations do not progress towards rapid cica- 
1 _ trization. 
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15. Injections must be continued until complete recovery, even 
when a positive, well-marked stage seems to show it. 


16. The local treatment, besides the early punctures, must 


consist of only ordinary antiseptics without washing and needs 
to be renewed only every 3 or 4 days. 

17. In some cases the eryptococei disappear from the pus be- 
fore the complete repair of the lesions and then there is general 
sterilization of the organs before the final cicatrization. 

After those conclusions, which seem to summarize all the ob- 
servations of Major Velu, the technic is considered concisely. 
When one has an animal to treat he should inject af c.c. of vac- 
cine and then wait 7 or 8 days. 

Three conditions will then present themselves. 

1. A continued aggravation if the injected dose has been too 
strong. Wait for a few days and then renew it with a smaller. 

2. No change has taken place: the dose is too weak—a stronger 
dose is necessary and must be made immediately. 

3. There is marked improvement—the dose is sufficient. | It 
must be renewed without waiting. It may be slightly increased 
or reduced according to the manifestations of the negative stage 
produced. 

Tn all the cases the abscesses have, of course, been punctured. 
The injections should be repeated until complete cicatrization. 
From 30 to 40 days will be required to reach the final result. 

BACTERIOTHERAPY.—The preceding related to epizootic lym- 
phangitis. That form, however, is not the only one of essential im- 
portance. There is another, the ulcerous lymphangitis, in which 
the germ, like that of the other form, is known.. The former being 
due to a bacillus discovered by Preisz and Nocard, from whom it 
takes its name, while the latter is due to the cryptococcus of Rivolta. 


The bacillus of the ulcerous form. of lymphangitis has been the 


subject of many studies and its pathogeni¢ properties and effects 
or horses, sheep, swine, cattle and goats are well known. 

While studying the properties of microbes killed by alcohol- 
ether, Veterinary Major C. Truche also examined the properties 
of the Preisz-Nocard bacillus, which has such toxic power. In his 
investigations, Truhce was tempted to try bacteriotherapy in the 
treatment of ulcerous lymphangitis, by using bacilli killed with 
alcohol-ether. The results obtained, the choice of the vaccine, its 


ee a ae 
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mode of preparation and mode of action were published in the 
Annales de l’Institute Pasteur of May 1917. 
a The injection of the vaccine is made under the skin of the neck, 
with a dose of 1 centigram, renewed every eight days, once or twice, 
according to the severity of the case 
x A slight swelling appears the day after and subsides rapidly. 
_ There is a weak thermic reaction (0.5° to 1°). No general reaction. 
q The ulcerations are soon observed to dry rapidly; the suppura- 
tion diminishes. The lymphatic cords disappear after the second 
injection but recovery is complete only after the third. The legs 
_ rapidly assume their proper movements; the skin, its suppleness, 
_ the local lesions have disappeared. Relapses, which are very rare, 
are cut short and arrested by another injection. There are given, 
. in the article of the Annales, the details of a small number of cases 
successfully treated. 
____It is well understood that the treatment cannot be undertaken, 
q hae the diagnosis has been confirmed and all other forms of 
mphangitis but the one due to the Preisz-Nocard bacillus, must 
ih. ‘be eliminated and not treated by this new addition to bacterio- 
‘therapy. 
It is said the vaccine can now be obtained from the Institute 
any quantity. 
Active ANTITETANIC Vacation. —At the Société de Chir- 
rgie the following was presented by Professors Valleé and Bazy: 
Analyzing the published facts more and more frequently, it 
_ is well proved that to protect an organism against tetanus, there is 
_ as yet no method possessing constant efficiency. This is due to the 
fact that we have to oppose to the permanency of the tetanic infec- 
ct tion, only the temporary effects of the seral injections. The prop- 
er ‘ies contained the antitetanic serum may indeed protect quickly 
a m an attack of tetanus, but it is only for a short period and to 
Pp rotect against a long thread of infection, a slow but lasting action 
of a vaccine is necessary. It is that effect that: these two investi- 
gators have tried to realize in man by the antitetanic vaccination. 
To prepare this vaccinal liquid, they have used a toxin from 
- Pasteur’s Institute having such a power that 1/10000 of a centi- 
I tie was sufficient to kill a guinea pig weighing 400 grams, which 
Means that one centimeter can promote the death of 4000 kilo- 
grams of livmg matter. In mixing that toxin with an iodined 
Relation (iodine 1 gram, iodide of potassium 2, distilled water 200) 


< 
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in the proportion of two-thirds of toxin for one of the solution, 
there is obtained a complex mixture of a new constitution yet un- 
known, which is neutral for the organism and yet is able to vacci- 
nate it. 

Experience for a long time has demonstrated that such a mix- 
ture was well supported by animals: Valleé and Bazy have felt 
authorized to inject man with 1 centimeter of iodined toxin which 
had proved itself harmless to guinea pigs. 

Seven men, aged between 20 and 32, who had received severe 
wounds of all kinds and had in addition suffered more or less in- 
juries from frozen feet, and had received several injections of:anti- 
tetanic serum, were vaccinated by the antitetanic method. 

The seral treatment had been entirely discontinued from the 
time the vaccination was to be applied, and that was only resorted to 
five days after the last injection of serum. 

The injection of the vaccinal liquid was made in the subeu- 
taneous tissue, at three different times, five days apart, in the fol- 
lowing manner: Ist. vaccination of 1 cm. of toxin mixture 2/3 
and iodined solution 1/3. 2d. vaccination of 2 ems. of) the same 
mixture. 3r. vaccination of 5 ems. of toxin mixed with 2 of iodined 
solution. 

The antitoxic power of the serum of the vaccinated, when ex- 
amined 10 days after the last vaccinal injection, proved to be be- 
tween 10 and 100 units, according to the measurements of the In- 
stitute. Besides, the immunizing power when tested on rabbits, 
proved that these animals would, without any trouble, resist the in- 
jection of 10 drops of vaccine (able to kill 2000 kilograms of liv- 
ing matter). 

In other words, counting for men the salts obtained with the 
rabbits, it can be said that the vaccinated wounded could with im- 
punity stand a dose of toxin able to kill 200 kilograms of animal 
substance, three times the average weight of a middle sized man. 
In these conditions, it may be said that vaccination has been effi- 
cacious. 

To summarize the authors say; the value of preventive sero- 
therapy is beyond dispute, the serum demands no éffort from the 
organism. It brings antibodies already made and to be used im- 
mediately; it is the wrgent remedy, the one that must be used as 
soon as possible after the traumatism has been inflicted. This ae- 
tion, so rapid as it is, is unfortunately of short duration, as the 
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antibodies will be eliminated quickly. Anditetonioc vacemation on: 
the contrary will give, at least it can be hoped, a lasting: immunity, 
but this will only be obtained slowly under the protection of the 
‘immediate immunity, already granted by the seral injections and 
consequently the respective indications for both applications shall 
be: immediately after the traumatism, give an antitetanic serum 
injection, renewed, if necessary, at intervals of several days so as 
avoid immediate accidents. Then with the immunity thus given, 
its resistance will be made stronger by vaccination. Let five days, 
least, pass after the last seral injection, so as to avoid a portion 
of the toxin being absorbed by the antitoxins of the serum and be- 

come improper to promote the immunizing reaction. 

Sa OM 

Mvp anp rts Bap Errects.—Relative to the noxious influences 
had occasion to observe, during a rainy season at the front at 
, great defense of Verdun, Veterinary Major Floriot has sent 
Societe Centrale on article which to me proved very interesting. 
eminded me of similar conditions I had met, many years ago in 
w York, and which were much more serious as the complications 
ulting from the effects of mud and frozen slush of the streets 
1 given rise to difficulties which were settled only by court de- 


: In the article of Mr. Floriot the action of the mud is consid- 
as it affected the lower part of the extremities on the soft tis- 
and hoof. 

The first are divided into eczematous lesions, scratches and 
Ne nous lesions (cutaneous quittor). 

‘he peculiar manifestations are described and also the treat- 


The first two categories, the eczematous and the scratches are 
able to those which every practitioner may meet, in, or after, 
ar exposures. 

The third, the gangrenous lesions are more important, as they 
involve the various parts of the lower portion of the extrem- 
r even pass up to the region of the cannon, in some eases be- 
very large and accompanied with sloughing of large pieces of 


The lesion may assume two aspects. It may be either the 
/ gangrene, most commonly seen, or the dry gangrene. Re- 
ry in either form depends on the severity and the extent of 
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the gangrenous sloughing. Sometimes months are required and 
even, in some cases, a fatal termination can be looked for, if serious 
complications develop. At times the slaughtering of the animal is 
necessary. 

Among the complications mentioned by Floriot are cartilag- 
inous quittor, toe-crack, necrosis of the tendon of the anterior ‘ex- 
tensor of the phalanges, loosening and dropping of the hoof, and 
abscesses. 

Considering the etiology of these troubles Floriot states that 
the mud has three actions: physical, chemical and infecting. It 
acts physically by its low temperature; sometimes at the freezing 
point, frost bites, ete. 

The chemical action is ahi ead being soiled and dirty it pro- 
motes infection. . 

Its third action, the most oe is the part played by the° 
microbes which develop in it. 

The article ends by the consideration of the prophylaxis—re- 
ferring of course to the surroundings of the soil and on the care to 
be given to the legs of the animal. 

sisi 

Urtica Droica.—This is deserving of more than a simple men- 
tion of a clinical observation, as it refers to the fact that beyond 
its injurious effects on the skin and the mucous membranes, it has 
also a marked toxic action on the whole organism and may effect 
animals in various degree. 

A Reserve Veterinarian, Mr, Morel, noticed that a number of 
the horses under his charge, had abundant salivation, irregular 
appetite, and presented on the tongue, palate and internal face of 
the cheeks numerous small epithelial desquamations. 

Inquiring into the nature of the food, which of course was 


suspected as the cause, it was learned that in the poor hay given to — 


the horses there was a large quantity of the Urtica dioica, one of 
the most irritating of that species of common plants. The food 
was changed and the troubles of the horses disappeared. 

Some days after, however, a 12 year old horse was observed to 
be dull, prostrated, with the head carried low and the coat staring. 
He had anorexia, abundant salivation and the saliva was bloody. 
There was a discharge from both nostrils, which in places were 
covered with dry scabs. The eyelids were irritated, there was con- 
junetivitis and tears flowed abundantly down the face. The mouth, 
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difficult to open, was warm, puffy and dirty. The entire mucous 
embrane of the tongue, palate and internal face of the cheeks 
showed numerous elliptic or circular inflammatory spots, some 
ing denuded of their epithelial covering. The sheath was swollen 
the urine escaped only in drops. The pulse was quick, there 
’ ,a loud and arhythmical beating of the heart, the temperature 
s 39°C. The respiration was accelerated. There was constipa- 
and the feces were dry and coated. 

All the manifestations showed a serious condition and yet had 
, very simple explanation: a meal in which a large quantity of the 
ca had been mixed in the hay. Careful treatment, of proper 
| astringents and antiseptics, with the injection of caffeine 
ht a perfect recovery in a few days. 

_ The changes on the skin caused by the irritation of the Urtica 
e well known, but there are cases which are accompanied by 
er curious symptoms. For instance, a sick horse manifested 


fed. 

hlebotomy was performed and, while the blood piece from 
jugular, there appeared on the entire left side of the body a 
titude of little pimples, extremely painful and raising the coat 
animal which, before he appeared sick and while in the field 
ne was turned out, had rolled in a place where large tufts 
fica were growing. 


MMARY OF CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES AND BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY RECEIVED 

*Titles marked ‘‘X’’ will be summarized. Those marked ‘‘O’’ will ap- 
ar as abstracts. 

VETERINARY Recorp. July 21—(O) Occlusion of the conjunctival sacs 
d palpebral fissure after excision of the eye-ball. 

August 4th—(O) Tetanus in dogs. 

VETERINARY News. July 21st—Clinical cases. (0) Hernia of the uterus 
(O) Tie convulsif of the facial accessory nerves of a cow. (O) 
m of the accessory nerve in a foal. (X) Humorous side of veteri- 
‘practice. 

August 11th—Skin diseases of the horse. (O) Melanosis. 

VETERINARY JouRNAL, August—Lepanay treatment of mange by sulphur- 
ide. Remarks on sand colies. Poll evil bridle. (O) Serous ab- 
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seesses on the neck and shoulder from bites. (O) Treatment of grease. (O) 
Peeuliar case of anthrax. (O) Treatment of ulcerative cellulitis with picric¢ 
acid. (O) Unusual result after the operation for roaring. Tipe on camels. 
(Continued). 

VETERINARY REVIEW, Vol. I, No. 3—Notes on the transmission of animal 
trypanosomiasis in Northern Rhodesia by blood sucking flies other than Gloss- 
ina. 

ANNALES DE L’INstirut Pasteur. July—Surrenal paraganglioma. Anti- 
rabie vaccination in 1916. 

RECUEIL DE Mep. VETER. June—Treatment of epizootic lymphangitis. 
New treatment of equine pityriasis. Treatment of tetanus by oxydotherapy. 


REVUE GENERALE DE MEDEC. VETER.—(O) Autopsies of some cases of in- 


testinal obstruction. 


BULLETIN DE LA Soc. CENTRALE. June—(O) Gastro-duodenal cancer in 


steer. (O) Sudden death by internal hemorrhage of aneurismal org in a 
cow. (O) Notes on aegagropiles in horses. 

CLINICA VETERINARIA. July—Contribution to the diagnosis of uterine dis- 
eases (Continued). On the specific germ of contagious ‘pustular stomatitis of 
horses. Experiments on the use of rice as a food for mileh cows. 


CORNELL VETERINARIAN. July—Infectious diseases of poultry. Examina- | 


tion of the eye. Immunity of suckling pigs to hog cholera. Control of tuber- 
eulosis. Chronie indurative nephritis and its relation to ascites in dogs. Case 
records. 

Department of Agriculture of the Union of SourH Arrica; a number 
of bulletins relating to agriculture. AVL. 


—Cireular No. 9 of the Louisiana State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board is entitled: Thirty-four Questions and Answers Coneern- 
ing Ticks, Tick Fever and Tick Eradication, by Doctors Dalrymple 
and Flower. The questions and answers deal with fundamental 
conditions and should be of great value to laymen in tick-infested 
areas. ‘ 


—Dr. H. E. Johnson, formerly Instructor in Anatomy at the 
New York State Veterinary College at Ithaca, has resigned to ac- 
cept the assistant professorship of Anatomy in the Veterinary De- 
partment of the Michigan Agricultural College at East Lansing. 

—According to a newspaper report, a registered yearling Hol- 
stein bull at Marcellus, N. Y. recently ate $139 of a $150 roll, care- 
lessly left in his vicinity. The money was recovered through the 
medium of a surgical operation. Possibly the bull considered his 
registry unsatisfactory and determined to become a cash register. 

—The Federal meat inspection station at Hutchinson, Kansas, 
has been placed in charge of Dr. Orville A, Stingley. 


STUDIES OF AN OBSCURE CATTLE DISEASE IN 
WESTERN NEVADA* 


WInrrep B. Mack anp Epwin Recorps, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nevada. 


IntrrRopucTION. The disease under consideration occurs in the 
_ valleys along the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
go far as we know has not been reported from other localities. The 
_ only reference to it in the literature is a paper by K. F. Meyer** 
_ read before the Oakland meeting of this association in 1915. These 
Bc: valleys, which are almost entirely devoted to stock raising, lie at an 
elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet, varying from arable to swamp, either 
naturally or as a result of irrigation, surrounded by steep hills 
ranging from heavy timber to barren. 
| How long this disease has existed here is uncertain but old 
_ settlers describe cases they have observed twenty or more years ago. 
_ Until recently whenever a definite diagnosis was attempted by 
_stockmen or practicing veterinarians, it was classed as anthrax, 
_ which is not surprising when the clinical similarity of the two con- 
_ ditions is considered. 
) This had unfortunate results. Many lands were unwarrant- 
_ ably classed as anthrax infected and extensive anthrax vaccination 
_ was practiced, with, of course, no resulting control of the trouble, 
and anthrax vaccination fell into disrepute. 
___ During the period from 1909 to 1914, twelve cases now con- 
_ Sidered as this disease came to the attention of the senior writer. 
With one exception, the material was blood or tissues from cattle 
4 with a more or less suspicious history, submitted by stockmen and 
veterinarians with a request for the demonstration or exclusion of 
thrax. The one exception was thoroughly examined, both clini- 
lly and post mortem, and differed in no major respect from those 
to be described. In none of these cases was anthrax demonstrable. 
They received but routine consideration, it seeming sufficient to ex- 
clude anthrax and the deaths were considered due to non-specific 


i. *Presented at the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the A. V. M. A., Section 
_ on Sanitary Science and Police, Kansas City, Mo., August 20-24, 1917. 


_**Meyer, Studies to Diagnose a Fatal Disease of Cattle in Mountainous 
Regions of California. Jour. A. V. M. A., New Series, Vol. 1, No. 5 (Feb. 
1916), page 552. 
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causes. In 1914 abundant material was presented and the demand 
for diagnosis and assistance in control became insistent. 

In January 1915 the junior writer became associated with this 
work and it has since been conducted jointly, with the assistance of 
other members of the cepnPinent staff, practising | veterinarians 
and stock owners. 

At that. time the possible etiology was carefully considered; 


anthrax and plant or mineral poisoning having been excluded, this _ 


left only hemorrhagic septicemia among the known infections de- 
scribed as occurring in this latitude, and, as we were loath to as- 
sume the presence of an entirely new infection, a tentative diag- 
nosis of hemorrhagic septicemia was made. The work to be re- 
viewed consists of an attempt to confirm this diagnosis, though 
- other possibilities have not been lost sight of. The problem was ap- 
proached along three principal lines, which will be considered in 
some detail; namely, the clinical picture, the pathology and bac- 
teriology, and immunization and serum therapy. 

CuinicaL PicrurE. The disease is generally enzodtic, appear- 


ing as occasional cases in the herds affected. Nevertheless the ag- 


gregate loss is considerable. Occasionally it assumes epizodtic 
form—in one herd ninety cases occurred among 325 head tek, a 
period of four months. 

The disease generally appears in May, reaches its height about 
September, and gradually subsides until January. Occasional scat- 
tering cases occur during the balance of the year. Usually the af- 
fected animals are on pasture, but a few cases occur in corrals on 
dry feed. While the malady is undoubtedly infectious, it does not 
appear directly contagious. Among beef cattle not under close ob- 
servation many cases are not detected until well advanced. Among 
dairy herds earlier observations are possible. 

In a typical case, appetite, rumination, milk secretion, and 
generally bowel movements, are suddenly suspended. The animal 
stands apart from the herd, with its back arched and abdomen 
tucked up. The coat is dry, lustreless and staring. It is loath (to 
move and may grunt with each step. The facial expression is dis- 
tressed; the eyes have a characteristic sunken appearance. 

Respiration is rapid, of a shallow abdominal type and a grunt 
often accompanies each inspiration. The muzzle is dry and hot; 


the visible mucous membranes tinged with yellow. Generally there 


is a moderate rise of temperature, often to 104.0°F., seldom above 
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- 105.8°F. The pulse is increased in frequency but lacks volume and 
» . force. 
. As the disease progresses, the bowels generally become loose, 
passages are frequent, soft, small in amount, and range from nor- 
- mal to almost pure blood. Urination becomes frequent and copious. 
There is hemoglobinuria, the color varying from light pink to 
that of port wine. This continues until the animal suddenly col- 
Q lapse and dies after a brief agonal period. 
& The natural mortality is high, over 90% in cases marked 
- enough for reasonably certain diagnosis. Those developing hemo- 
_ gilobinuria practically never recover. 
__, The duration of illness after detection ranges from a few hours 
to two or three days. Many animals are found dead which were 
never noticed sick during ordinary routine care. 
_ SeroLoaican Tests. Blood has been collected from fourteen 
eases in various stages of the disease. In most cases only one 
_ Dleeding in a few cases second bleedings were taken the follow- 
Bing day. 
_ Tested against antigens and agglutinating fluids prepared by 
ious methods from strains of Bact. bovisepticwm isolated during 
s work, none of these sera have shown any complement binding 
or agglutinating properties. In view of the acute nature of the in- 
oe ‘ion, this is perhaps not of much significance. (As a matter of 
, these properties are not always developed ‘in the sera of ani- 
“mal hyperimmunized with these strains of Bact. bovisepticum.) 
_ ANATOMICAL CHANGES. No attempt can be made at this time 
_ to even touch upon the microscopic pathology. The gross findings 
n BD forical cases allowed to die naturally are as follows: > 
_ External appearance. Rigor mortis about normal. Perineal 
region and tail soiled with bloody urine and feces. Fullness along 
ventral surface of head, neck and sternum. 
Subcutem. Rather dry; moderate jaundice. Subcutaneous 
d muscular tissues show variable amounts of hemorrhage from 
techiae to confluent masses. Along the ventral aspect of jaws, 
a “neck and sternum a dirty yellow gelatinous exudate fairly firm in 
{ 4 a: this is also found around the superficial lymph glands, 
die are enlarged, watery, slightly dark, but not hemorrhagic. 
- Mouth and salivary glands, normal. Larynx and trachea, mucous 
1 eine greyish yellow and showing areas of discrete submucous. 
morrhage varying from petechial to one centimeter in diameter. . 
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Thorax. Perhaps a small amount of fluid, varying from clear 
yellow to turbid, blood stained. Parietal and visceral pleura deep- 
ly tinged with yellow; extensive, confluent masses of hemorrhage 
beneath parietal pleura. Lungs, practically normal; mediastinum 
infiltrated with yellow gelatinous material; lymph glands en- 
larged, watery and dark. Thymus, when present, or studded 
with large petechiae. 

Heart, considerable fluid in pindondial sac cates to that — 
in the pleural cavity; considerable discrete subepicardial hemor- 
rhage over base and along branches of coronary veins; muscle and 
valves normal; extensive confluent subendocardial hemtopehnae in 
both ventricles, most pronounced in left. 

Diaphragm, extensively hemorrhagic. 

Abdomen. Large amount of fluid, pale yellow to greyish, 


turbid, deeply blood stained; peritoneum yellowish; large areas of — 


subserous hemorrhage irregularly distributed under all portions 


of the peritoneum and omentum. Fibrinous exudation with adhe- — 


sion of the abdominal viscera is frequently seen. 

First three stomachs, normal; abomasum, mucous membrane 
congested or even hemorrhagic; first portion of small intestine, 
mucous membrane hemorrhagic, may even be exfoliated and lumen 
filled with solid clot of blood; walls thickened by infiltration. A 


similar condition, less pronounced, may occur at other points along _ 


the small and the first portions of the large intestine; cecum, 
generally more or less hemorrhagic and filled with bloody material 


from further up the digestive tract; rectum, normal except for — : 


bloody contents. Pancreas, normal. 

Spleen, generally normal as to color, size and consistency, but 
showing extensive subcapsular hemorrhage; may be slightly en- 4 
larged. a 

Liver, enlarged, friable, color pale yellow to mahogany; more — 
or less adhesion to diaphragm. Generally one large irregular area, 
8 to 25 em. in diameter located along a branch of the portal vein, ~ 
having the appearance of an anemic infarct undergoing necrosis 


and surrounded by a poorly defined zone of congestion. These may ~ 


be multiple and much smaller. Occasionally the change has pro- — 


gressed to abscess formation. Gall bladder, walls thickened, hemor- _ 
rhagic and distended with thick dark bile, containing many flocculi. — 


Kidneys are dark, surrounded by small amount of gelatitous — 
infiltration; surface thickly studded with minute petechiae. On — 
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, the latter containing deeply blood ited urine. 
Oaasenels and ureters, normal. 

- Bladder, moderate amount of blood stained urine; discrete 
1ifying submucous hemorrhages. 

Genitals, normal in the male; in female the gravid uterus 
nay show subserous and submucous hemorrhage; ovaries and 
e appendages normal. 

_ Fetuses up to mid-term may show extensive subcutaneous and 
serous hemorrhages; if pregnancy is more advanced, they ap- 
r normal. 
Practically all the abdominal lymph glands are more or less en- 
1, watery, dark, and surrounded by serous infiltration.. 

All the light colored tissues have a distinct yellow tinge. The 
and organs, rich in same, turn a brilliant red after exposure 
e air. The entire carcass emits a strong, characteristic, dis-' 
rreeable odor difficult to describe, even if no post mortem change 
aken place. 

zo “The above pathological description is based on fifty complete 
ne opsies of naturally occurring cases. The following bacterio- 
al findings cover in addition sixty-three specimens collected by 
rari persons and submitted for examination. They ranged all 
the es from good material to worthless. 

 Bacrerionogican Frxpives. In autopsies performed immedi- 


a media under aerobic conditions and we have given them as 
ret little study. In conversation, K. F. Meyer, who has studied 
em, stated that he classifies the rod as one of the malignant edema 


produce a heavy mixed sexeth, mostly various isis of 
negative rods. Bact. bovisepticum, even when present, is 
merous enough to attract attention. 
it of the total of 113 more or less complete examinations re- 
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These all conform absolutely in morphology, pathogenicity and 
biochemic characteristics to the accepted standard for this organism. 
Of these, four were obtained by rabbit and guinea-pig inoculation — 
with mixed cultures from the liver, in one instance collaterally 
from a lymph gland culture; the fifth from a swab taken from. 
jugular blood. In this case the organism was plentiful in the origi- 
nal culture and readily recovered from plates. This case was evi- 
dently a true bacteriemia, the only one we have encountered. 

An attempt has been made to demonstrate bacteriemia early in 
the course of the disease. For this purpose 10 mils of venous blood ~ 
were drawn as early as cases could be reached, immediately placed 
in 90 mils of neutral plain bouillon and incubated. In some cases — 
this was repeated the following day. Sixteen cases thus examined — 
have failed to yield Bact. bovisepticum or anything else of sig- 
nificance. 

Carre INocuLATIONS. Twenty-one cattle have been inocu- 
lated in an attempt to reproduce the disease experimentally, two — 
of them with defibrinated blood from a typical acute case, one with 
a suspension of tissues obtained at autopsy, the others with cul- 
tures of Bact. bovisepticum. The limits of this paper do not 
permit their detailed discussion. Briefly summarized the results — 
are as follows: 4 

Two yearling heifers received 30 mils each of blood obtained — 
by slaughtering a sick animal, one subcutaneously, the other in- ~ 
travenously. No symptoms resulted from the inoculations. — : 

Another yearling was inoculated with a suspension of mixed ~ 
liver and lymphatic glands obtained at autopsy. It became des- 
perately sick and in thirty-six hours death appeared imminent, — 
Its temperature rose during twenty-two hours to 106.8°F, moder- — 
ated during the next two days, fluctuated up to 104.1°F during sev- _ 
enteen days and the animal recovered. It then succumbed in fif- | 
teen hours to inoculation with a culture of Bact. bovisepticum 
isolated from the animal from which the material first used was — 
taken. P| 

Every strain of Bact. bovisepticum isolated was inoculated — 
into cattle. a 

The first produced moderate but not serious illness, rise of — 
temperature on the second day to 105.2°F and extensive abscess — 
formation, The second caused slight illness, a rise of temperature j 
to 104.8°F on the ninth day, followed by recovery. a 
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ie The third strain killed the yearling above referred to in fif- 
_ teen hours, another in twenty hours. Its passage through cattle 
__ in series was undertaken. After one bovine passage it -killed in 
rty-eight hours. Two calves, inoculated with it after two pas- 
wes, were very seriously ill and unable to arise for three days, 
adually i improving during two weeks. They survived but never 
regained good health. Seven months after inoculation they were 
- nt ed and unthrifty, practically worthless. Two others which 
received the same virus died, one in forty-six hours, the other in 
ninety hours. A yearling, given the virus after its third bovine 
ssage, was very sick for three days, after which it slowly im- 
"0 ved. It survived but remained stunted, hide bound, lame, and 
ried its back arched. This animal became altogether worthless, 
ere » physical wreck, ruined by the inoculation. 
Another yearling inoculated with the same virus was moder- 
ately sick for two or three days, then recovered completely. Thus, 
f nine soe inoculated with this strain subcutaneously and in- 
nously, five died promptly with well developed hemorrhages 
ak three lived but were valueless, and one recovered. 
ently the virus became attenuated during its passage in 
s through cattle. 
Two yearlings were given the virus orally. They were moder- 
ie for a day or two with elevation of temperature. The 


ima 


sly sick immediately after inoculation. The knees, hocks and 
; les swelled tremendously, the animal emaciated rapidly and 
dually lost strength and condition, until sixty-one days later 
s unable to arise, and was killed and autopsied. The infee- 


ticulations. Another animal followed much the same, al- 
h a more rapid course. It was killed in a dying condition 
thirty-eight days. Abundant ‘hemorrhages were found, with 
s similar to the above in the pelvis and extremities. The 
h animal exhibited the same symptoms, though less severe. 
; flesh and strength, was dejected and lame, but recovered 
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gradually and at the end of four months appears to have practi- 
eally recovered. 

With the fifth strain a yearling was inoculated. It developed 
an extensive swelling at the site of inoculation which gradually 
subsided, developing a small abscess which, following incision, 
healed promptly. In a month it had regained normal condition. 

Thus, while in some cases acute hemorrhagic septicemia of the 
experimental type with extensive hemorrhages was produced, 
nothing comparable to the natural infection has resulted from in- 
oculation with either tissues or cultures. The absence of the odor 
referred to was particularly striking. 

IMMUNIZATION. Soon after Bact. bovisepticum had been iso- | 
lated from some of these cases, it was decided to undertake -vac- 
cination experiments both as a means of control and for confirma-’ 
tion of diagnosis. 

For this purpose double vaccination has been practised, Vac- 
cine No. 1 consisting of a 48 hour bouillon culture of as many 
strains of Bact. bovisepticum as were available, mixed and killed by 
the addition of 1% phenol, and used in a dose of 5 mils. 

This was followed in ten to twelve days by Vaccine No. 2, 
which was a 48 hour bouillon culture of a strain of Bact. bovisep- 
ticum which had lost its virulence for bovines but not for rabbits, 
used alive and without any attenuation in doses of 2 mils. 

By this method 644 cattle were vaccinated in 1915 and 2599 in 
1916, a total of 3243 head. Following this treatment 27, or 0.83% 
died, presumably from this disease, though a few cases were doubt- 
ful. In 1917, to August 1, 2003 have been vaccinated and while 
no attempt has been made to tabulate the results, they appear equ- 
ally good. 

Our own observations and the opinion of owners agree that 
the procedure appears to have lessened the number of cases and 
that those which do occur are milder in type and more apt to re- 
cover without serum treatment. 


Serum TREATMENT. The therapeutic serum has been prepared | 


by hyperimmunizing horses with several strains of Bact. bovis- — 


septicum. This is administered in 200 mil doses intravenously — 


' and repeated the next day if marked improvement is not shown. — 

Thirty-three cases in various stages of the disease from early _ 
to advanced, have received this treatment. Twenty-two have re- 
covered and eleven died. Of the twenty-two recoveries, fourteen 
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had been vaccinated; of the eleven dying, seven had been vaccin- 
ated. The percentage of recoveries is the same in each group, viz. 
66 2/3%. The eleven which died all showed marked hemoglobin- 
uria. Of those recovering there is specific mention of hemoglob- 
_  inuria in the records of seven cases. This may have been present 
but not recorded in some of the earlier cases. 

Concuusions. 1. Whatever the nature of this infection,’ it 
_ appears to be taken up from the intestine and carried to the liver 
' by the portal vein where it establishes itself, produces severe local 
_ damage, and later overwhelms the animal, either by extension in- 
_ to the blood stream or by the liberation of a soluble toxin. 

2. The original hypothesis that this is an atypical form of hem- 
» -orrhagic septicemia has not been proven. The bacteriological and 
4 serological findings are rather against this theory. The clinical 
_ observations, anatomical changes and the results of immunization 
and serum therapy seem to favor it. 


DIscussION 


Dr. Simms: I think we have had this same trouble in Oregon. 
We lost a good many animals in that state. We have done very 
Battle laboratory work with the disease. We made a bacteriological 


animals have been Elissa ted; but I know there have been many 
thousand of both sheep and cattle. The work has been done prin- 
cipally through the State Veterinarian’s office, and the vaccine has 
been prepared by the Bacteriological Department rather than the 
Veterinary Department, so I can not give the figures. We have at- 
tempted to use check animals in herds, wherever possible. Of 
course most owners object so strenuously to that that we have not 
been able to check in a great many instances. I recall one case 
where we left fifteen checks, and vaccinated thirty. Out of the 
thirty vaccinated we have had one death. Of the fifteen checks we 
had ten deaths. This was in a section of the state where this trou- 
ble had occurred for the last twenty or thirty years, where the 
r _ cattle owners have learned from experience that they cannot raise 
their young stock very well, and they buy mature cows and bring 

— them i in rather than attempt to carry the calves through the year- 

- or two year old stages, these ages seeming to be the ones at 

. which animals are most susceptible. The vaccine that we have had 

_ prepared, has been prepared from four or five different strains of 
the organism, I believe one or two were isolated in Pennsylvania, 
one, I think, was obtained from the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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We have been very well satisfied at least with the reports from vac- 
cinated herds. Whether the vaccine is giving satisfaction in all 
instances we do not attempt to say. 

Dr. Hartne: Dr. K. F. Meyer, in cooperation with the State 
Veterinarian of California, has been working with a disease in Sis- 
kiyou County and elsewhere in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, which 
is probably the same as that studied by Drs. Mack and Records. 
This trouble is usually called ‘‘bloody murrain’’ by the farmers. 
I have had an opportunity to autopsy a few cattle in a county 
bordering on the Pacifie Ocean, in which I found lesions exactly 
similar to the excellent description given by Drs. Mack and Re- 
cords. In the paper which was read reference was made to the lack 
of literature and I would like to call attention to a paper given by 
Dr. John Iverson, Deputy State Veterinarian in California, at the 
meeting of the California State Veterinary Medical Association in 
Los Angeles in 1916, published in the proceedings of that meeting, 
in which he described this disease as it occurs in Sierra Valley, Cali- 
fornia, and with more professional courage than has been shown by 
Drs. Mack or Records he gave it the name of hemorrhagic septicemia. 


The question as to whether this is the right name or not cannot be 


decided without further investigation, but.it seems to me he has as 
good a chance of being right as some of the observers in the middle 
western states and other parts of the country who have described 
outbreaks of a similar disease and reached the conclusion that it 
was hemorrhagic septicemia. Dr. Records describes five cases in 
which Bact. bovisepticus was isolated out of one hundred and 
thirteen autopsies, from which cultures or animal inoculations were 
made. I believe Dr. Meyer secured one culture out of fourteen at- 
tempts. Dr. Simms’ record as just described seems more successful. 
Veterinarians from the University of California have made several 
attempts to secure cultures from autopsies, but have always failed. 
I would like to ask Dr. Simms what they call the disease in Oregon. 
I recently saw a letter from a practitioner in Nevada in which 
the disease was described as ‘‘red water.’’ It would seem to me very 
unfortunate if the term ‘‘red water’’ should come into use through- 
out the southwestern United States as a name for the disease de- 
scribed by Drs. Mack and Records. This disease apparently has no 
similarity to the red water of cattle which has been described by 
observers in the State of Washington and British Columbia. 


Dr. Exsason: During the last two years we have had dis- 
eases of this kind breaking out at various times in the state of 
Wisconsin. We have not made any attempts to isolate any disease, 
but in a general way, if you can conduct post-mortems enough, you 
will find hemorrhagic septicemia. You may not find typical lesions 
in all cases, in fact in a great many of them there is nothing differ- 


entiating, but the treatment has been very successful with vaccine 


preparations. These preparations have been prepared both by the 
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bureau and by the biological houses. There can be no doubt that 


this disease is hemorrhagic septicemia. 


Dr. Fircu: There was a disease in the northern part of New 
York state which caused a considerable loss of cattle during 1914. 
Numerous specimens were sent to the laboratory for diagnosis. No 
positive diagnosis could be made. The symptoms shown by these 
animals were very similar, practically analogous to those described 
by Dr. Records. In 1915 the same disease broke out, and I went to 
the northern part of the state (New York) to investigate, and to 
make a long story short, it was shown that this disease was hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. I simply inject this into the discussion to show 
the extreme difficulty in making a bacteriological diagnosis of 
hemorrhagic septicemia in many cases. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that the disease Dr. Records has described is hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. 

Dr. Stums: In Oregon the veterinarian calles it hemorrhagic 
septicemia. The stock owners I believe have no common name for 
it; a good many say a new disease but they do not call it red water. 
We have red water as described in Washington and British Co- 
lumbia, and a good many cattle men are familiar with that, and 
they know that. hemorrhagic septicemia is an entirely different dis- 
ease. 


Dr. Monier: I wish to suggest that in future experiments 
Dr. Mack and Dr. Records take the spleen of some of the suspected 
animals and inoculate rabbits. 

I know it is very difficult to isolate the Bacterium boviseptt- 
cus from field cases and it requires a good deal of effort at times to 
recover the organism even from animals injected experimentally 
with hemorrhagic septicemia. For that reason I would suggest to 


these investigators that they take the spleen of an animal dying of 


this obscure disease and inoculate rabbits, depending on these ex- 
perimental rabbits to establish a definite diagnosis. Not infre- 
quently large flasks of bouillon inoculated with cubes of the in- 
fected organs from such rabbits will produce abundant growths of 
the causative agent. Personally I am of the opinion that the dis- 
ease described is hemorrhagic septicemia. 


Dr. Canin: At a previous meeting of this association I made 
certain inquiries regarding hemorrhagic septicemia in swine with 
the object of ascertaining whether or not any person had experi- 
enced this disease in outbreaks where hog cholera could be absolute- 
ly excluded. 

On account of the large proportion of swine in Massachusetts 
which have been immunized against hog cholera by the simultane- 
ous method, we have been able during the last two years to find 
outbreaks of hemorrhagic septicemia in which hog cholera can be 
absolutely eliminated, and to prove to our satisfaction that hemor- 
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rhagie septicemia caused by B. sutsepticus does exist as an inde- 
pendent disease exclusive of hog cholera. 

An interesting point brought out by this work has been to show 
that the commonly accepted test to differentiate between hemor- 
rhagie septicemia and hog cholera cannot be depended upon. For 
some time it has been the custom to assist in making a differential 
diagnosis between the two diseases to inject a ‘certain number of 
young pigs with a small amount of defibrinated blood from the 
suspected animal, and then in turn to inject a similar number with 
blood which had been passed through a Berkfeld filter. If all the 
pigs so injected die showing the proper lesions, the trouble has 
been diagnosed as hog cholera, whereas if only the ones which re- 
ceive the whole blood die, the trouble has been diagnosed as hemor- 
rhagic septicemia. Our work along this line has demonstrated 
the fact that swine injected with living cultures of B. sutsepticus 
will not develop hemorrhagic septicemia, and indeed that the large 
majority of animals injected with blood from a pig suffering with 
hemorrhagic septicemia will not develop the disease even after B. 
sutsepticus has been demonstrated in the blood. We are therefore 
forced to the conclusion that the above described test cannot be 
depended upon. 

Following the lead of Hardenbergh’s method we have been 
using living cultures of B. suisepticus in controlling hemorrhagic 
» septicemia after the disease has been diagnosed, with most excel- 
lent results. 

I would like to ask for the experience of others in this respect, 
particularly as to whether or not they have been able to cause the 
animals so inoculated to succumb to the disease. 


Dr. H. Preston Hoskins: A number of the speakers have 
referred to the difficulty of isolating the hemorrhagic septicemia 
organism in quite a large percentage of cases, and it has been custo- 
mary, at times, for diagnostic purposes, to make smears from the 
blood films, or from the tissues, and the presence of bipolar stain- 
ing organisms would be taken as indicative of the hemorrhagic 
septicemia infection. In this connection I might say that during 
the past year I have had occasion to make comparisons of a large 
number of strains of supposedly hemorrhagie septicemia organisms, 
in a study of this disease, and two of these strains, from widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country, have turned out to be pure cultures of 
the colon bacillus. Under certain conditions the colon bacillus looks 
very much like the hemorrhagic septicemia organism, especially in 
smears made fresh from animal tissues. Further than that, of 
course, there should be absolutely no excuse for anybody confus- 
ing the two organisms, for by carrying the cultures further, there 
are other points of difference to be easily differentiated. 

Dr. Recorps: The questions of Drs. Simms, Eliason and 
Fitch can well be answered together, 
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In working with this group of organisms, both in cattle and 
other animals, there seems to be a great variation in the ease of 
bacteriological diagnosis. We had at our department a slide made 
directly from the tissues. I think it was the pleural exudate of a 
sheep, which was sent to us by Dr. Lytle of Oregon and probably 
represents some of the work which Dr. Simms’has mentioned. That 
slide was very rich in typical, bipolar organisms. We have never 
found anything that could be compared to that. Occasionally we 
found an odd individual or two of the bipolar organisms in a smear. 
This goes to show the variation in the infection in cattle in different 
jocalities. In Nevada we have a great deal of fowl cholera, which 
is merely the chicken and turkey infection with this same group of 
organisms. In the birds we get a frank reaction, the tissues teem- 
ing with the organisms. 

Answering Dr. Haring’s question, the name that the stock 

owners have arrived at of their own volition generally is ‘‘ bloody 
murrain.’’ We do hear the term ‘‘red water’’ occasionally, but 
those in closest contact with the University have taken our tenta- 
tive opinion and learned to pronounce the word ‘‘hemorrhagie sep- . 
ticemia.’’ 
In reference to Dr. Mohler’s suggestion of direct animal in- 
oculation, that is one of the points which the brevity of this paper 
compelled us to ignore, but we have done a series of several hun- 
dred small animal inoculations directly from the tissues, generally 
using a pretty full series of tissues from each case, including the 
spleen when in good condition. We have never produced a posi- 
tive infection in such rabbits from any of these tissues. The re- 
coveries we have made, as I mentioned, have been achieved by plant- 
ing small plugs of tissue cut from around the infarcted area of the 
liver and blown into bouillon, rabbits being inoculated with these 
cultures after incubation. By this method the animal receives a 
much larger number of organisms than were present in the original 
material. Direct animal inoculations have always been a failure 
with us. 


—Dr. George W. Famous has been placed in charge of the meat 
inspection station at Allentown, Pa., and Dr. Frank G. Miller has 
charge of meat inspection at Gardiner, Mont. 

_ —Dr. Robert Thuman of the B. A. I., formerly of hirer, Ill, 
has been transferred to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—Dr. J. M. Baxter has removed from Gary, Ind. to 2159 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Il. 

_ Dr. Owen Howells, formerly of Muscatine, Ia., has removed to 
_ Kansas City, Kans. 


ADVANTAGES OF TESTING PURE BRED HERDS* 


S. H. Warp, St. Paul, Minn 


‘Some three or four years ago the subject of accredited tuber- — 
culosis free herds was suggested. Since that time considerable dis-— 
cussion has resulted, but little or nothing has been done. For the q 
past six years a statute of Minnesota has required the seller of — 
pure bred cattle to give to purchasers a certificate of health issued 
by the Live Stock Sanitary Board showing the animal to have been — 
tuberculin tested within a year and free from tuberculosis. j 

North Dakota followed by enacting a similar law, and it was — 
hoped other states would fall into line until the movement became ~ 
general. It appears, however, the problem of obtaining similar re-_ 
quirements by other states has been more difficult of solution, and 
a policy of inducement rather than compulsion has been recom- 
mended, as being easier of accomplishment. q 

Unfortunately for the breeding industry, inducement does 
not meet with the reception expected unless adequate compensation — 
is given; hence, until such time as the breeders are encouraged by 
state assistance in the way of reimbursement for any losses which ~ 
may follow the tuberculin test, little or no effort will be made by © 
them to clean their herds nor will any steps be taken to push i? f 
movement of an accredited herd list. . 

The large breeders, who are selling stock for interstate move- i 
ment, must realize by this time that the success of their business 
and the disposal of their surplus stock depends greatly upon sat- — 
isfied customers. The cost of testing individual animals for inter- _ 
state shipment, the delay in shipping and the uncertainty of an _ 
animal standing up to the test, must be a source of annoyance, worry _ 
and expense to the breeders who are selling a number of animals — 
each month. Further, a movement is on foot by the states most _ 
interested in keeping out animals from diseased herds, to black i 
list herds from which importations of diseased cattle have been re- — 
ceived within a certain time. This information is imparted to | 
those in charge of sanitary control work and intending buye ‘ 
are warned not to purchase from such herds. Unfortunately, we 
are not always able to get in touch with intending buyers, but mo | 
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and more of our breeders are consulting us regarding the condi- 
tions of foreign herds. 

During the past six years, in which the law requiring sellers 
to give to purchasers of pure bred cattle a certificate of health is- 
sued by the Minnesota Live Stock Sanitary Board, we have had oc- 
casion to test every known pure bred herd in the State. Many of 
these have been tested every six months, others every year, and 
again others only at intervals of two years. 

As Minnesota permits an appraisal of $150 for pure bred cat- 
tle, providing the pedigree is filed with appraisal, we have found 
that fully 55 per cent. of diseased animals paid for, have at some 
time been imported, many times accompanied by a certificate of 
tuberculin test. 

During the past four years we have noted the name and ad- 
dresses of breeders who have shipped pure bred animals into Minne- 
sota which, under our test were found diseased. It may surprise 
you to be informed that over two hundred breeders in the states 
to the south and west of Minnesota, clear to the Atlantic, have 
within this time furnished Minnesota with diseased animals. The 
- names of many prominent breeders, in these states, may be men- 
tioned as having tuberculosis present in their herds. Our work of 
locating diseased herds in other states by uncovering imported re- 
actors is a costly way of obtaining such information. We should be 
willing to pay for information by which clean herds could be lo- 
cated, but evidently the good cannot be separated from the bad and 
we must look upon all pure bred herds in other states as being dis- 
eased, unless certified by the proper officials as being clean. 

In our work of the past year, ending July 31, we have tested 
271 herds comprising 9472 cattle of which 226 reacted. Of these 
139 were bred in other states and imported into Minnesota. 

Reactors were found in 49 herds comprising 2193 cattle, leav- 
ing 222 clean herds of 7279 head of cattle. 

It seems to me there should not be much difficulty in obtaining 
legislation that would protect a buyer and the Minnesota law is an 
example of the protection that should be afforded a purchaser. 


CHAPTER 392—S. F. NO. 535. 
‘AN ACT prohibiting the sale of pure bred cattle unless accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of health. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 
Section 1. All persons selling pure bred cattle or cattle represented to be 
pure blooded, for breeding purposes, shall before delivery, make a report to 
the state live stock sanitary board on blanks furnished by the board on appli- 
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cation, stating the number of cattle sold, their age and sex and to whom sold, 
and before delivery thereof such cattle shall be tested with tuberculin and a 
certificate of health be given by said live stock sanitary board or some person 
duly authorized by the board, to the seller and purchaser; provided, that no 
such certificate shall be required in case the cattle so sold shall have been tested 
within one year under the direction of the live stock sanitary board and the 
laws of this state, and a certificate of health granted by said board within that 
time; provided, further, that no certificate shall be required for animals under 
one year of age. 

Sec. 2. Any person who shall sell or dispose of any pure bred cow or bull 
for breeding purposes without furnishing a certificate as stated in section 1 of 
this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after January 
1, 1910. 

If such a law cannot be obtained, then the farmers should be 
educated to buy only upon a guarantee of health. The veteri- 
narian’s client calls upon him to examine horses for soundness. Why 
cannot the client be further enlightened to employ a veterinarian 
to examine a cow for soundness ? 

If recovery and damages could be obtained from breeders of 
animals found tuberculous within a reasonable time after sale, the 
solution would be easy. Unfortunately, it is seldom that an indi- 
vidual would attempt to recover through the courts because of the 
great expense involved, especially when parties to the contract are 
residents of different states. What then can be done to protect the 
innocent buyer? 

To some, this question may have no particular interest, but 
to others, who are striving for a better condition and the protec- 
tion of the herds over which they have supervision, the question is 
a most important one. 

I am inelined to think our Minnesota breeders will in the near 
future ask for legislation prohibiting the importation of pure bred 
animals unless they are certified as coming from accredited tuber- 
culosis free herds. Possibly three states are in a position to ask, 
through their breeders, for such legislation. These states may be 
named: North Dakota, Montana, and Minnesota,—states which 
have more advanced tuberculosis legislation than any others. The 
effect of such legislation will be to restrict the sale of breeding ani- 
mals to a few herds. 

While many breeders would simply refuse to advertise or look 
for business in the three states mentioned, they would redouble 
their efforts to ship to states that offer an open door, which would 
mean the further spread of tuberculosis and so many more centers 
of infection to control, if at any time control measures may be in- 
stituted. 
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While the great difficulty confronting some states is the great 
prevalence of the disease, I firmly believe if state authorities will 
approach a few breeders and induce them to place their herds under 
state supervision, pointing out to them that the listing of such herds 
with the authorities of sister states will mean a cheap and highly 
successful way of advertising and permit the unrestricted and free 
movement of their cattle, success would follow and sooner or later 
others would fall into line. 

The time is rapidly approaching eto a nation wide attempt 
will be made to eradicate tuberculosis and of necessity the begin- 
ning must be made with the pure bred herds, because to them must 
be credited the spread of the disease by reason of their transfer. 

The breeder, at first, will consider an injustice is being done 
him and will argue the same rule should apply to all cattle, but 
grades do not enter into the foundation of the cattle industry and 
rarely change hands except for slaughter, hence the argument has 
little value. The breeder should be shown that upon him depends 
the prevention of new centers of infection, which will ultimately in- 
crease the amount of tuberculosis in the section to which diseased 
animals are shipped. A very conservative estimate of the pre- 
valence of the disease in pure bred herds may be set at 15 per cent. 
Assuming the breeders of a single state, such as any one of the cen- 
tral group, sell, in the course of a year, 2,000 head of breeding 
cattle and that even 15 per cent. are diseased and only one per cent. 
find their way into clean herds, we have 30 new centers of infec- 
tion created annually. Such new centers must ultimately cause a 
deterioration of live stock values in the community. The advantages 
which will follow the eradication of the disease can be pointed out 
and consist of: a 

1. The consciousness and pride in the knowledge that the herd 
is healthy. 

2. The listing of the herd whereby, in a way, it is advertised, 
not only in its own state but in others, as being free from tuber- 
culosis. 

3. The immediate shipment of purchased animals without any 
restrictions or expense of individual tests. 

4. It gives an added value to the stock. 

5. It is practically a guarantee by the state or federal govern- 
ment of the healthfulness of the animal. 

6. Protects innocent buyers from purchasing diseased animals. 
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7. Stimulates the breeding industry, because of the demand for 
clean stock. . . 

8. Eradication of the disease in pure bred herds represents a 
very large share in the ultimate control and eradication of the dis- 
ease. 
9. Permits exhibits at state fairs, many of which require a cer- 
tificate of test. 

10. Prevents new centers of infection which would otherwise 
oceur if animals were diseased. 

11. When imported animals react, we have a line on the con- 
dition of the herd from which the animal originates and can warn 
our breeders of the probable existence of the disease in that particu- 
lar herd. . 


VOLVULUS, INTUSSUSCEPTION AND HERNIA 
THROUGH THE OMENTUM IN THE HORSE 
AND NEW BORN FOAL* 


J. F. DEVINE, Goshen, N. Y. 


It is possible that some of the older practitioners assembled 
here are wondering why I have chosen this subject unless I have 
something new to present in the way of treatment or relief for 
these very serious conditions, since, knowing that in the various 
works and articles in which the subject is touched on, let the treat- 
ment be what it may, it is rather given in a perfunctory manner 
and I personally question if any of the treatments or handlings 
presciibed, where there is true volvulus or hernia of the omentum, 
have ever relieved a single case in the adult horse. I would con- 
cede that there probably have been cases of what might be termed 
semi-torsion of the larger bowel that have been relieved by the an- 
ties of the suffering animal and by manual manipulation, special 
rolling of the animal, etc. The unfortunate part of it is that I do 
not feel capable of even suggesting treatment of any merit other 
than the aid in diagnosis and mitigation of the acute suffering that 
these conditions occasion. 

I now come to my excuse for presenting this subject to you, and 


*Presented at the 54th annual raed of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917, 
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it is possible with the exception of the younger men it may hold but 
little interest for you. 

The diagnosis of these conditions is the phase of the subject 
in which I am most interested. All authors that I have read, even 
such capable men as contributed to the recent work on ‘‘Colics and 
their treatment,’’ pass by rather lightly the diagnosis of these 
troubles. One particularly able writer, who contributed to the work 
mentioned, states he has ‘‘never been able to find these conditions ex- 
cept at the post-mortem examination.’’ 

My great interest in acute gastro-intestinal troubles of the 
horse, accompanied as they are with more or less severe pain, dates 
back to the time before and during my student days. My interest 
in the horse, sick or well, I think was surely pre-natal and when- 


‘ ever I heard of a case of so-called colic in the neighborhood, even 


when a boy, it had the same fascination for me that a fire or dance 
had for some others. While I, of course, knew nothing of the physi- 
ology or pathology, there was one thing quite plain and that was 
the poor animal’s suffering. This, in most cases, was almost unbear- 


_ able and the cases terminating in death often, to the lay mind, 


seemed as if they died purely from the shock of pain, which of course 
is literally true in some cases. 

I then and there decided that, if I could ever become a veteri- 
narian, I would do my best to lessen this awful suffering in our 
noble animal. 

Of course it is now common knowledge that many of these 
acute digestive troubles are errors in feeding and can be positively 
avoided. When I entered the veterinary college and became leg- 
itimately associated with the practice of veterinary medicine, 
serving as assistant to other practitioners, I established a custom 
which is still carried out at my office, and that is, that when I re- 
ceived a call and found it to be the so-called colic I never left such 
a case until the animal had recovered or died. I further estab- 
lished a practice which I have since continued and that is that if 
possible, a post-mortem is always made on every animal that dies 
under our care, if there is a question of diagnosis. In fact with 
the exception of outbreaks of contagious diseases where animals 
die in numbers from some particular scourge, I think I can safely 
Say we post 90% of all cases that die. This is made rather con- 
venient in my locality where rendering factories are accessible or 
the carcass is easily disposed of on the farm. 
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The fact that I was privileged to watch these cases for others 
and afterwards for myself with the resultant post-mortem, where 
the case terminated fatally, accentuated my interest. 

With the advent of the stomach tube and the knowledge that 
this instrument, the trocar, stimulants, enemas and mild cathartics, 
particularly salines frequently repeated, were, in 95% of the cases 
far superior to narcotics and anodynes, which mask the symptoms 
rather than relieve the cause, gave me hope of the fulfillment of my 
early wishes. 

My next desire was to differentiate, if possible, the positively 
fatal cases from those that had the chance of living with good in- 
_ telligent care and medication. By careful observation of the pulse 
and temperature, manual examination per rectum and close scrut- 
iny of every movement of the suffering animal, I began to feel that 
I could determine with reasonable accuracy the cases that were 
purely intestinal rather than gastric; also that where the client 
would give us an early opportunity to treat such cases, all could 
be saved excepting those of a serious organic nature and further, 
that I could diagnose and prognose this type of case with a reason- 
able certainty. | 

I have no admiration, in fact no respect, for the ‘‘four 
flusher’’ or the positive, offhand diagnostician, but a great respect 
for a capable veterinarian who by careful observation can make a 
rather positive diagnosis that a condition not amenable to treat- 
ment exists, and can sort of prepare his client for the probable 
fatal result of a case and does so honestly, gentlemanly and: cour- 
teously, explaining to him that the case presents certain char- 
acteristics which, to him, would indicate that it would terminate 
fatally and that if it be the owner’s desire he would be pleased to 
have consultation. After he has done this and death follows he can 
show to those concerned by post-mortem the proof of his diagnosis. 
There is but little danger of the loss of such a case causing the loss 
of a client. 3 

Before reciting the symptoms on which I base my diagnosis 
I would like to state publicly that, whatever my interest on this 
subject may have been, I doubt if I would have ever been so per- 
sistent and patient in my early life in watching and posting these 
cases had it not been for the encouragement given me by the late 
Roscoe R. Bell whose memory as a preceptor I shall always cherish 
with the greatest respect. I had the great privilege of acting as 
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his assistant in the year of 1899 and during that time I ventured 
the diagnosis of volvulus of the small intestine or hernia through 
the omentum in three cases and intussusception in two others. 
His unfeigned delight at each of the post-mortems and his good 
counsel would have been inspiring to one even less enthusiastic 
than I. 

I kept careful record until I had posted 29 cases of twist in 
the small intestines, three of the larger bowel, three of invagina- 
tion of the small intestine through the omentum in the adult horse 
and eight cases of invagination of the small intestine within itself 
and one into the cecum of the newborn colt. Of late, work of this 
character has been entrusted to assistants as I have not felt I 
could spare the time. We of course continue to have these forms of 
colic the same as do all practitioners and I occasionally talk with 
my assistants about such cases. All information they have gathered 
seems to agree with the records I have accumulated up to within 
a few years ago, which I will here give you without further ex- 
planation excepting to say that I was prompted to prepare this 
short paper due to the fact that I recently gave personal attention 
to a valuable colt that one of my assistants was treating at one of 
our stock farms. The owner being a particular friend and very de- 
sirous of saving the colt if possible, asked me to take charge of the 
case, so I decided to lay other work aside and do what I could. 
The colt died from a severe invagination on the third day and 
thinking that that part of the bowel might be of interest to some 
one here I brought it with me. ; 

To get at the point, let us imagine ourselves in the presence of 
a horse suffering with: volvulus, due either to a twist of the bowel 
upon itself or a hernia of a piece of the intestine through the omen- 
tum, or a case of invagination. The symptoms are practically the 
Same excepting in the two former, conditions are more intensified 
and death ensues earlier than in the latter. The symptoms pre- 
sented upon our arrival will depend greatly upon how long the 


A : animal has been suffering. Say the attendant tells us that the ani- 


mal was taken some thirty minutes previously with sudden and 
severe colicy pains, occasional straining accompanied with small 
passages of fecal matter, lying down, jumping up, and when down 
endeavoring to roll on the back. If we watch the animal a few 
minutes we may get this information ourselves providing we are 
not satisfied with the history given us by those in charge. The 
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things that will arouse our suspicions if present are :—the strain- 
ing, the small amount of feces that is passed and particularly the 
desire to get against the siding or corner of the stall where he can 
remain lying for a time on his back. : 

It is true than in acute spasmodic colic particularly of an ex- 
haustive or nervous nature such as we see in the trotter, hunter, 
thoroughbred or show horse after an excitement, workout or race, 
or in case of calculus we do get these very sharp pains and confus- 
ing symptoms that last a short time, therefore it is quite natural 
that we may administer any favorite colic remedy, chloral, canna- 
bis, morphine, etc. and we may get what appears to be pretty fair 
results from the first dose. The animal becomes quieter or pos- 
sibly real quiet for a few minutes; in the case of a large dose of 
chloral being given the ease may last from 15 minutes to half an 
hour from the time it begins to take effect but this will soon give 
way to uneasiness again. If we attempt further quieting medication 
we will find that this time the action of our drug is not so well 
marked. The animal continues to grow worse and all symptoms 
are aggravated. He will lie on his back for a few minutes, jump 
up, walk hurriedly around in the stall a few times, step back in the 
corner, swing his head up and down three or four times, breathe 
short, fast, and heavy with a semi-grunt at each expiration, point 
with his nose rather low in the flank holding it there perhaps some 
minutes at a time, and then resume his march of pain. He now be- 
gins to perspire; this is apt to increase until his entire body is so 
wet that the perspiration drips off him. After a time his body be- 
comes cold and clammy. He may or may not bloat slightly. In 
case gas does accumulate tapping causes easiness for a time. He 
stretches at times throughout the attack as do animals that are 
suffering from other obstructions of the bowels; that is assuming 
a position like a trained hackney does when standing to be ad- 
mired. These symptoms are observable anywhere from one to four 
hours from the beginning of the attack providing of course that one 
of the conditions are present which we are discussing, at the begin- 
ning of the attack. 

We are all aware that many a mild case of abdominal pain is 
later complicated by torsion of the intestines due to the horse’s 
violent rolling. Such cases would naturally not have the sypm- 
toms of torsion or volvulus until we had this condition to deal with. 

After we have observed some or most of these symptoms the 
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treatment is only pretentious; oil, enemas, anodynes and anti- 
spasmodiecs are indicated and it is well to give them even though we 
think the case fatal, it will aid to retain the good graces of our 
client. 

The animal’s pulse now becomes very hard and fast; the tem- 
perature begins to rise from two to five degrees; we also note that 
there is less and less inclination to lie down, possibly due to a com- 
_ plicating peritonitis, but he walks instead blindly around and 
around in the stall knocking his head in each corner until it is 
painfully abraded. The abdomen is tucked up, the countenance 
drawn and respiration is short and painful. We also note about 
this time a characteristic which is quite constant and that is an 
occasional neigh at familiar sounds, such as footsteps, opening or 
closing a door, or the moving of his mate. Should you now through 
a humane act remove him to a roomy box stall or paddock he will 
trot occasionally, stopping now and then for a few seconds, sway- 
ing as if he would fall, suddenly starting off again until finally from 
; extreme pain and exhaustion he is compelled to fall; however, it is 
_ not uncommon to see animals regain their feet and continue their 
_ insane perambulation after many falls, each one appearing to be the 


last. Neither is it uncommon to see them have periods of apparent 

' relief just before death in case they do not die of nervous shock be- 

_ _ fore the bowel has become completely strangulated, cold, and on the 

__verge of gangrene. 

_ Yo see all this has consumed several hours but we can now make 
our diagnosis which we have been predicting all along and can feel 


a pretty safe in telling our client that death will ensue in from twelve 


_ to twenty-four hours. Death always occurs earlier in volvulus 


g than in intussusception and in the case of the former the duration 


oe will depend largely on the amount of intestine involved ; the greater 


the surface strangulated the sooner death ensues. 

_ The points in diagnosis therefore I wish to emphasize are :— 
a Ist. The early acute pain. 2nd. The great desire to lie on 
_ the back. 3rd. Frequent passage of small amounts of feces. 4th. 


_ ‘The violent straining that we ofttimes see in impaction of the colon 
without this condition being present which may be determined by 


rectal examination. 5th. The distressed condition and lack of 
-pronounced-gastric symptoms. 6th. The apparent inertness of 
any drug given after the effect of the first dose or two wears away. 


_ ‘Ith. The constancy of the acute pain being fully as acute as in 
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intestinal caleulus, the latter, however, having periods of inter- 
mission of pain. 8th. The hard pulse, the distressed look and the 
high temperature of a case of peritonitis with the lack of cautious- 
ness in lying down rather a eareless or violent throwing of himself. 
9tu. Backing up in the corner and swaying the head up and down. 
10th. Occasional neighing as he nears death. llth. The growing 
tendency as the case advances to continue his walking and the pe- 
euliar position assumed while walking, sort of doubling up so to 
speak, with the appearance that the hind parts are going faster 
than the front. This can be likened to the position a man assumes 
when he is in acute abdominal pain and attempts to walk, and last 
the almost pathognomonic symptom when associated with those 
recited and that is the holding of the nose against the abdomen. 

What I have to say relative to these conditions in the newborn 
foal must surely be directed at the younger man to avoid being 
accused of egotism and that is, that it is my judgment that intus- 
susception is not diagnosed in the young foal with nearly the fre- 
quency that it exists, since it is rather a frequent occurrence in 
the baby colt. The least bit of colicky pain in these little fellows 
always gives me considerable concern and where the case continues 
for any length of time and I fail to find a scrotal hernia I immedi- 
ately suspect intussusception. 

The best drug that I know of in these cases is plenty of hot 
water forced high in the bowel per rectum. It is still better if a 
liberal supply of linseed or olive oil has been added. I cannot see 
how cathartics other than oil as a lubricant can be of any value 
whatever but rather must aggravate the condition since in my ex- 
perience all invagination or telescoping has been antero-posterior, 
that is the excessive peristalsis has invaginated a part posterior to it. 

We may have rather extensive invagination and the symptom 
presented be comparatively mild and the colt live for two or three 
days as was the case in the specimen I here show you, but let the 
symptoms be ever so mild we have the characteristic desire for the 
little fellow to lay on his back. 

There are two things therefore | would suggest to the young 
practitioner. First, medicate your small colts with great caution ; 
‘never giving over a dram or so of any drug or even oil at a time, 
when they are suffering with pain because if you do and you give 
enough of it you are apt to have the privilege of holding a post- 
mortem and find you have drenched into the lungs rather than the 
stomach, 
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The other is in abdominal pain of the colt if you have elimin- 
ated other trouble suspect invagination and treat your colt by 
giving liberal enemas with a good bit of force having the colt’s 
hind parts held up so he is standing on his head so to speak and 
insert your stomach tube or soft rubber catheter per rectum just 
as far as you possibly can get it, but of course with great caution 
dilating the bowel with liberal quantities of water forcibly 
pumped ahead of your tube. I have seen cases where the pain was 
instantly stopped by this process without any other treatment 
whatever, indicating that the mechanical dilation had relieved what 
was probably a very slight invagination. I have also seen sloughs 
passed after a day or two where colts had recovered from what ap- 
peared to be invagination and where no doubt invagination had 
been sufficient to cause pain and death of the part, but not ex- 
tensive enough to cause permanent obstruction. 

As to treatment in the adult horse I have nothing to suggest. 
My method is as soon as I feel reasonably certain of my diagnosis 
to obtain permission to have the animal destroyed. 

The large opening in the abdomen that is usually required to 
locate and disengage the strangulated bowel in the dead horse has 
thoroughly discouraged me against any attempt at surgical inter- 
ference to relieve this condition in the living one. 


7 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR INTER-STATE SHIPMENT 
OF STALLIONS* 


J. F. Ginuespie, Tuscola, Dl. 


The stallion registration laws of the different states (with few 
exceptions) are uniform, in the manner of registration, issuing of 
the licenses and advertising, and posting of copies of the licenses. 
The standard for breeding, as generally accepted (by the various 
_ States) are the societies or associations, certified to, or recognized 
_ by, the Department of Agriculture of the United States of America. 
In the twenty-six states, now with stallion laws, Illinois, Kan- 
_ sas, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, and New York, require 
that stallions only be licensed, (the writer was unable to obtain a 
copy of the Vermont law, which is omitted in this paper). The 
laws in nineteen states require that jacks shall be licensed in the 
same manner as stallions. 


ia 


*Presented at the mid-summer meeting of the Illinois State Veterinary 
Medical Association, East St. Louis, Ill. 
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The states of Iowa, Montana, and North Dakota, require that 
a certificate of soundness accompany the shipment-and a copy for- 
warded to the Stallion Registry Board of the respective state, such 
certificates shall be executed by recognized state or federal veteri- 
nary Officers. 

Blank forms may be obtained by communicating with the re- 
spective Stallion Registry Boards. 

The problem that now confronts us in this work is, that we must 
know the laws in the various states, that we may advise parties 
wishing to make such shipments, whether or not the animal is 
sound, within the meaning of the law, in the state for which such 
shipments are destined. If, however, the animal is found to be un- 
sound, at the destination, the owner has violated the law in that 
state, at a heavy personal expense, by and with our professional 
advice, (through ignorance or irregularity), while at the same time 
the animal may be sound, within the laws of a number of other 
states, this is the situation, in cases where there are no require- 
ments for importation or the disqualifying diseases are not speci- 
fied in the laws. In some instances no certificate of soundness is 
required to obtain a-license and none required on importation; in 
other instances the laws specify that no stallion or jack shall be 
imported into the state, affected with any one of the disqualifying 
diseases specified in the law, yet no provisions are made for accept- 
ing certificates of soundness issued in another state, for importa- 
tion. We have no guide that we may know the standard for sound- 
ness in any one of the states that come under this head. We will 
now take for consideration the disqualifications specified in the 
laws of the various states, we will find that the variation in the 
standards for soundness is almost as great as the number of states 
that have the stallion laws. Let us ask that the Live Stock Sani- 
tary Boards of the various states, take this matter up and give us 
if possible a uniform standard for soundness, or regulations of the 
different states and assurance that a certificate of soundness will 
be accepted in the state for which such shipment is destined. It 
has been only a few years since the requirements for inter-state 
shipment of all kinds of live stock was in the same condition that 
the inter-state shipments of stallions is in today. We have a uni- 
form health certificate acceptable through the proper channel, in 
every state in the union. It is just as embarrassing to advise a 
client that we do not know and that we have no uniform regulation 
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for the shipment of stallions into another state and whether or not 
the stallions can be licensed after he gets him there, as it was a few 
years ago when we had no uniform system for inspection of other 
livestock for shipment into another state. The impression thus left 
with the client is, that if he had consulted a progressive up to date 
veterinarian he would shave obtained the desired information and 
would not have had the shipment delayed s some ten days or two 
weeks seeking information. 

To take each law as a whole would consume much valuable 
time that might be used in discussing more important subjects. 
We will take for consideration the points in the laws (of each of 
the separate states) that are of the most interest to the veterinarian 
and the inspection for inter-state shipment of stallions and jacks. 

CauirorNiA. Disqualifications for stallions and jacks: Peri- 


odie ophthalmia (moon blindness), cataract, laryngeal hemiplegia 


(roaring or whistling), pulmonary emphysema (heaves, broken 
wind), chorea. (St. Vitus dance, crampiness, shivering, string- 
halt), bone spavin, ring bone, side bone, navicular disease, osteo- 
porosis, curb, when accompanied with faulty conformation of hock, 
or any communicable disease. 

Complaints and Decisions: On complaint, three veterinarians 


are selected to decide upon the merits of the case, one is selected by 
the state, one by the owner and in case they do not agree, they may 
* choose a third; the decision of this board is final. 


CotorAvo. Disqualifications for stallions or jacks: Roaring, 


ring bone, spavin, specific opthalmia (moon blindness), or any form 


! E of venereal disease. Renewals each year must be accompanied by 


certificate of soundness. 
Complaints and Decisions: All complaints are referred to the 


Be 4g state veterinarian whose duty it is to examine such animal and re- 
port to the State Live Stock Commission. 


The Commission in charge of this work is empowered to use 


ite stallion funds, each year, for the purpose of offering special premi- 
7 ums at any fairs in the state, to be competed for, by horses, mules, 
_ or colts bred and raised within the state and exhibited at such fairs. 
:- The Commission may use such funds for premiums in any way that 
ee. in their judgment will encourage improvement of breeding of 


horses and mules in Colorado, that will give the best results. 
Ipano. Disqualifications for stallions or jacks: Hemiplegia, 


pid _ roaring or whistling, chorea, stringhalt, bone spavin, bog spavin, 
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thorough pin, enlarged side bones, urethral gleet, ophthalmia, crib- 
bing and curb when accompanied with a curby hock, or any marked, 
faulty or weak conformation, which he is liable to transmit. 

Complaints and Decisions: Re-examination only on complaint, ; 
veterinarian selected by commission decides the case. 

InpIANA. Disqualifications for stallion or jack: Recurrent 

ophthalmia (moon blindness), cataract, glaucoma, amaurosis, laryn- 
geal hemiplegia, (roaring or whistling), pulmonary emphysema 
(heaves), chorea (crampiness, stringhalt, glanders, maladie du 
coit, urethral gleet, mange, bog spavin, bone spavin, curb, when 
associated with curby conformation of hocks, ring bone, side bone, 
navicular disease. iapee 
Complaints and Decisions: Certificate of soundness is re- 
quired every two years up to the age of ten years, if at that age the 
animal is sound within the meaning of the law, no re-examination 
is required, unless complaint under oath by two free holders in the 
county and one licensed veterinarian, is presented to the board; re- 
examination by veterinarian chosen by the stallion board, is final. 

Iowa. Disqualifications for stallion or jack: Glanders, farey,. 
maladie du coit, (dourine), coital exanthema, urethral gleet, mange,. 
melanosis, blindness, cataract, periodic ophthalmia (moon blind- 
ness). ; 

Stallion or jack possessing the following named unsoundnesses 
may be licensed, by advertising in large type or writing, specify- 
ing the particular unsoundness, amaurosis, laryngeal hemiplegia 
(roaring or whistling), pulmonary emphysema (heaves, broken 
wind), bog spavin, bone spavin, ring bone, side bone, navicular - 
disease, curb, with curby formation of the hock, chorea (St. Vitus 
dance, crampiness, shivering, stringhalt). 

If animal proves to transmit any of the above mentioned un- 
soundnesses, he may be disqualified for same. 

Certificate of soundness is required each year, issued by a 
graduate veterinarian of a reputable college. 

Complaints and Decisions: On complaint the animal is re- 
examined, the owner choosing a veterinarian, the board choosing 
one and the two choose the third. If the complaint is sustained the 
owner bears the expense, if not, the expense falls upon the state. 

All importations shall be accompanied with certificate of sound- 
ness under oath, by veterinarian and approved by state veterinar- 
ian. Any or all diseases or unsoundnesses named in this article 
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will disqualify stallion or jack from importation. Special blank 
forms are furnished on request, by Secretary, Board of Agricul- 
ture, of the State of Iowa. 

*~ Tuurors. Disqualifications for stallions only: Periodic oph- 
thalmia (moon blindness), bone spavin, ring bone, bog spavin, 
curb, when accompanied with curby formation of hock, or any con- 
tagious or infectious disease. 

Complaints and Decisions: Re-examination required only on 
complaint, inspector, veterinarian selected by the board. 

Kansas. Disqualifications for stallions only: It shall be op- 
tional with the owner whether or not the stallion shall be examined 
for soundness, but no stallion shall be advertised as sound, directly 
or indirectly, until a certificate of soundness has been issued by the 
State Live Stock Registry Board. The certificate is valid only to 
and including the 30th day of December, in the year in which it 
was issued. 

No provisions were made for disqualifying importations. 

Minnesota. Disqualifications for stallions only: Cataract, 
amaurosis, laryngeal hemiplegia (roaring or whistling), chorea 
(St. Vitus dance, crampiness, shivering, stringhalt), bone spavin, _ 
ring bone, side bone, glanders, farcy, maladie du coit, urethral 
gleet, mange, melanosis, and curb when accompanied with curby 
hock. | 

Stallions shall be examined for soundness every four years un- 
til ten years old or over, inspections made by reputable veteri- 
narians. 

No provision for re-examinations on complaint. 

‘Missouri. Stallions only: no disqualifications are specified in 
the law, it is optional with the owner, whether or not the stallion 
shall be examined for soundness. All such examinations are con- 
ducted by a veterinarian authorized by the Stallion Board. Stal- 
lions can be advertised as sound only during the life of such cer- 
tificate, which is December 31st, each year; the standard for sound- 
ness is determined by said board. 

No provision for disqualifying imported stallions into the state. 

- Montana. Disqualifications for stallion and jack: Cataract, 
amaurosis, laryngeal hemiplegia, (roaring or whistling), chorea, 
(St. Vitus dance, crampiness, shivering, stringhalt), bone spavin, 
ring bone, side bone, glanders, farcy, maladie du coit, urethral 
gleét, mange, melanosis, and curb when accompanied by curby de- 
formity. 
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Certificate of soundness shall accompany all importations, ex- 
ecuted by a recognized federal, or state veterinary officer, and a 
copy of the same to be forwarded to the Stallion Board of Montana; 
blank forms may be had on application to the Stallion Registration 
Board, Bozeman, Montana. 

No stallion or jack, which is neither pure bred nor grade, shall 
be imported into the state of Montana. 

The word grade is defined as one in which either sire or dam is 
of pure breeding and registered as such but not both. 

The Stallion Board appoints veterinarians to conduct the ex- 
aminations and a fee of $10.00 is charged by the board for the en- 
rollment and examination, all stallions and jacks shall be examined 
every four years until ten years old, thereafter none required. 

NesraskKa. Disqualifications for stallion or jack: No stallion 
or jack shall come into the state of Nebraska, affected with urethral 
gleet, melanosis, periodic ophthalmia (moon blindness), laryngeal 
hemiplegia (roaring), cataract, amaurosis (glass eye), chorea, St. 
Vitus dance, stringhalt, bone spavin, bog spavin, ring bone, side 
bone, curb, with curby formation of hock, or is seriously defective 
in conformation, or vicious disposition. 

All stallions and jacks shall be examined, between the ages of 
two and three years, and again between the ages of five and six 
years, by veterinarians appointed by the State Veterinarian, and 
disqualified if found affected with melanosis, periodic ophthalmia, 
or contagious and infectious disease. 

New Hampsuire. The New Hampshire law requires that the 
certificates of breeding for stallions only, (so far as known) be re- 
corded with the Secretary of Agriculture of that state. No certifi- 
cate of soundness is required. 

Stallions are admitted into the state of New Hampshire, under 
the same regulations as other horses. 

New Jersey. Disqualifications for stallions or jacks: Cataract, 
amaurosis (glass eye), periodic ophthalmia (moon blindness), laryn- 
geal hemiplegia (roaring or whistling), pulmonary emphysema 
(heaves, broken wind), chorea (St. Vitus dance, crampiness, shiv- 
ering, stringhalt), bone spavin, side bone, ring bone, navicular dis- 
ease, bog spavin, curb with curby formation of the hock, glanders, 
farcy, maladie du coit, urethral gleet, mange, melanosis, osteo- 
porosis, canker of the foot, laminitis, 

Examination as to soundness shall be made each year, (until 
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the animal is ten years old or over, thereafter exempt, if sound), 
by one veterinarian and one practical horseman, appointed by the 
Stallion Registry Board. They shall advertise the place or places 
in the county three times where owners may assemble stallions and 
jacks for examination. 

There may be such a committee appointed to act in each county. 
They shall receive ten dollars per diem and expenses. 

New Mexico. No stallion or jack shall come into the state of 
New Mexico, that is affected with urethral gleet, melanosis, peri- 
odie ophthalmia (moon blindness), laryngeal hemiplegia (roaring), 
cataract, amaurosis (glass eye), chorea (St. Vitus dance), string- 
halt, bone spavin, bog spavin, ring bone, side bone, curb, with curby 
formation of hock, or is seriously defective in conformation, or 
vicious disposition. 

Stallions and jacks shall be examined each year; at the age of 
eight years may be exempt, if the animal has three preceding certi- 
ficates of soundness: all examinations are conducted by veterinari- 
ans appointed by the Stallion Registry Board. 

Colts under eighteen months old are not classified as stallions. 

New York. Disqualifications: stallions only: Recurrent 
ophthalmia (moon blindness), cataract, amaurosis (glass eye), 
laryngeal hemiplegia (roaring or whistling), pulmonary emphy- 
sema (heaves, broken wind), stringhalt, bone spavin, side bone, 
navicular disease, curb, when associated with curby formation of. 
hocks. 

Examinations are required each year (by veterinarians, ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Agriculture), until stallion is fif- 
teen years old. 

-Norrn Daxora. Every person, firm or company importing 
any stallion or jack into the State of North Dakota for breeding 
purposes shall first secure a certificate from a recognized state or 
federal veterinarian, certifying that said animal is free from any 
or all of the diseases or unsoundnesses referred to in section 2765. 
This certificate should be made in duplicate form, one to accompany 
the shipment and a copy forwarded to the Secretary of the Stal- 
lion Registration Board at least five days previous to importation 
of such stallion or jack. 

Disqualifications of stallion or jack: Cataract, amaurosis, 
laryngeal hemiplegia (roaring or whistling), stringhalt, glanders, 


side bone, farey, maladie du coit, urethral gleet, mange, bone spavin, 


ring bone, and curb when accompanied by curby hock. 
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Complaints and Decisions: The owner if not satisfied with de- 
cision or inspector may file a complaint with the board, aeccom- 
panied with a deposit of twenty-five dollars and a sworn statement — 
of a qualified graduate veterinarian stating that he has examined 
the animal in question and found said animal free from unsound- 
nesses or disease specified in the law. 

Three experts are appointed, (one by the owner, one by the 
board and the two appoint the third) to pass upon the merits of 
the ease. If the decision is reversed the Stallion Board licenses the 
animal and bears the expense, if sustained the owner forfeits suffi- 
cient amount of his deposit to cover the expense. 


All examinations are made by graduate veterinarians (of a — F 


recognized college) in the employ of the Stallion Registry Board. 

Stallions and jacks shall be examined every three years, after 
the first examination. If ten years old or over are thereafter ex-_ 
empt. 

Blank forms for issuing certificates of soundness for importa- 
tion may be had on application to the Stallion Registration Board, 
Agricultural College, North Dakota. 

OxLAHOMA. Stallion or jack: The law in Oklahoma is very 
liberal in its provisions, leaving optional with the owner the regis- — 
tration and license, but making provision for the legal and easy 
collection of service fees for those availing themselves of the privi- 
lege of registration and license. 

No stallion or jack shall be advertised as sound, directly or in- 
directly, until a certificate of soundness is issued by the Live Stock 
Registry Board, then only during the life of such certificate, which 
expires December 31st, of the year in which it was issued. 

Disqualifications for certificate of soundness: Moon blind- 
ness (periodic ophthalmia), cataract, roaring or whistling, heaves, 
or broken wind, St. Vitus dance, stringhalt, bone spavin, ring bone, 
side bone, navicular disease, thorough pin, bog spavin, curb with 
curby formation of hocks, glanders, farey, urethral gleet, mange, 
and retention of one or both testicles (eryptorchid),. 

No disqualifications are specified for importation. 

Oxrcon. Disqualifications of stallion or jack: (Cataract, 
amaurosis, periodic ophthalmia (moon blindness), laryngeal hemi- 
plegia (roaring or whistling), chorea (stringhalt, St. Vitus dance), 
bone spavin, bog spavin, ring bone, side bone, and curb when ac- 
companied with curby formation of the hocks, or diseased or so 
badly deformed as to be unfit for breeding purposes. 
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The license certificate is valid for a period of three years. 
When the stallion or jack is ten years old or more the certificate is 
valid for the remainder of the life of the animal. 

All examinations are made by graduate veterinarians in the 
employ of the Stallion Registry Board, except when a protest is 
filed by the owner, that the decision is unjust, then three veteri- 
narians are appointed to pass upon the merits of the case, one by 
the owner, one by the board, the two appoint the third; if two of 
the veterinarians acting sustain the decision, the expense shall be 
paid by the owner, if reversed the expense shall be paid by the 
board. 

PENNSYLVANIA. No disqualifications are specified in the Penn- 
sylvania law for registration of stallions and jacks, leaving it op- 
tional with the board. Veterinarians issuing certificates of sound- 
ness in Pennsylvania shall state the particular unsoundness if any 
in the certificate. 

All stallions and jacks over the age of two years coming into 
the state shall be inspected by a representative of the Live Stock 
Sanitary Board, before a license can be issued. 

Sout Daxora. Disqualifications of stallion or jack: Specific 
ophthalmia (including moon blindness. etc.), laryngeal hemiplegia 
(roaring or whistling), bone spavin, ring bone, glanders, farcy, 
maladie du coit, urethral gleet, mange, bog spavin, curb when ac- 
companied by faulty conformation. 

All stallions, and jacks shall be examined every two years, (by 
a licensed veterjnarian) until the age of seven years; if sound at 
that age no farfher examination is required, except on complaint. 

Complaint’; are taken care of by the Live Stock Sanitary Board. 

Uran. Disqualifications of stallion or jack: Cataract, amau- 
rosis, periodic ophthalmia (moon blindness), laryngeal hemiplegia 
(roaring or whistling), pulmonary emphysema, chorea (St. Vitus 
dance, crampiness, shivering, stringhalt), bone spavin, ring bone, 
enlarged side bone, navicular disease, bog spavin, curby formation 
of hock, glanders, farey, maladie du coit, urethral gleet, mange, 
melanosis, or any marked, faulty, or weak conformation which is 
likely to be transmitted. 

Veterinarians or inspectors appointed by the Horse Commis- 
sioners of the state of Utah, conduct the examinations. Complaints 
are taken care of by the Commission. 
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Vermont. The author was unable to obtain a copy of the Ver- 
mont stallion law. 

Wasuineton. Disqualifications of stallion or jack: Bone 
spavin, ring bone, side bone, navicular disease, bog spavin, curb, 
with curby formation of hock, glanders, farcy, maladie du coit, 
urethral gleet, mange, melanosis. 

Complaints and Decisions: When complaint is made to the de- 
partment of animal husbandry that a stallion or jack is unsound, 
and, on investigation, an examination is deemed necessary, such ex- 
amination shall be made by the State Veterinarian, or his deputy; 
but the owner shall have the right to select some registered veteri- 
narian to act with the State Veterinarian, and in case these two 
fail to agree they shall appoint a third registered veterinarian to 
act as referee, and his decision shall be final. 

Any person, firm or corporation bringing any stallion or jack 
into the state shall within sixty days thereafter procure a license 
certificate provided for in section 1. 

Wesr Vireinia. Disqualifications of stallion or jack: Cata- 
ract, amaurosis (glass eye), periodic ophthalmia (moon blindness), 
laryngeal hemiplegia (roaring or whistling), pulmonary emphy- 


_ Sema (heaves, broken wind), chorea (St. Vitus dance, crampiness, 


shivering, stringhalt), bone spavin, ring bone, side bone, navicular 
disease (disease of coffin joint), bog spavin, curb with eurby forma- 
tion of hock, glanders, farcy, maladie du coit, urethral gleet, mange 
and melanosis. 

Certificate of soundness is required every two years until the 
age of ten years, thereafter exempt. 

Complaints and Decisions: Complaint filed signed by three 
responsible parties. Two veterinarians are selected to pass upon 
the merits of the case, one by the owner, one deputized by the Com- 
missioners of Agriculture, if they fail to agree the two shall 
select the third veterinarian; their decision is final. 

The law of West Virginia requires that any person keeping 
any bull, ram or boar, for public service or sale, exchange or barter, 
that he represents a pure breeding, shall cause the same to be reg- 
istered in a recognized herd book and secure a license certificate 
provided for in the laws of that state. 

_  Wisconsiy. Disqualifications of stallions or jacks: Cataract, 
amaurosis (glass eye), periodic ophthalmia (moon blindness), 
laryngeal hemiplegia (roaring or whistling), pulmonary emphy- 
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sema (heaves, broken wind), chorea (St. Vitus dance, crampiness, 
shivering, stringhalt), bone spavin, ring bone, side bone, navicular 
disease, bog spavin, curb with curby formation of hock, glanders, 
farcy, maladie du coit, urethral gleet, mange, melanosis. 
Examinations are made by legally qualified veterinarians. 
Complaints and Decisions: Complaints shall be signed by 
three responsible parties. Two graduate veterinarians are selected 
to pass upon the merits of the case, in case the two do not agree 
they shall select the third to decide the case; the decision is final. 
Wyoming. Disqualifications of stallion or jack: Certificate 
of soundness signed by a qualified veterinarian that the stallion or 
jack is free from any hereditary, infectious, contagious or trans- 
missible disease, or serious defects in general conformation, and 


- that the veterinarian is not interested in the buying and selling of 


horses and mules. 


NOTES IN REGARD TO BOTS, GASTROPHILUS SPP. 


Maurice ©. Hau, Ph.D., D.V.M. 
Parasitologist, Research Laboratory of Parke, Davis & Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


In connection with some anthelmintic investigations, the writer 
has taken occasion recently to test the efficacy of carbon bisulphide 
in expelling bots from horses. Carbon bisulphide has been used for 
this purpose for some years and has been generally satisfactory, 
so far as clinical observation shows anything; it removes bots, 
often in large numbers. This treatment was advocated by per- 
roncito and Bosso in 1894, and subsequently found efficacious by 
Wessel, Taar, Bugarli, Cognesi, Hanke, Kréning, Nieder and others. 
It was recommended in the Weekly News Letter of September 10, 
1913, issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. I have been 
told that tests of the treatment were conducted by Dr. Cooper Cur- 
tice of the Bureau of Animal Industry and its efficiacy confirmed. 
Carbon bisulphide is at present marketed in this country under a 
proprietary name for use against bots and worms. Against worms 
it has a certain anthelmintic value, not as yet well ascertained. 

The writer’s experience has indicated that it is not easy to - 
determine the efficacy of an anthelmintic by the number of worms 

passed after treatment, since a few worms passed may represent 
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all those present and a large number may represent a small pro- 
portion of those present. Consequently it has seemed worth while 
to apply the acid test for such treatments, i.e. a treatment fol- 
lowed by post-mortem examination, to the carbon bisulphide method, 
which method may be regarded as anthelmintic in its broad aspects 
and insecticidal in its intent. 

Horse No. 3 was first given anthelmintic treatment, consisting 
of 12 mils of oil of chenopodium, followed at once by 800 mils of. 
linseed oil. The examination of the manure for the next 4 days 
showed no bots. In these experiments the manure was very care- 
fully examined, being-picked apart, a small handful at a time, by 
myself or my assistant, Mr. B. A. Drake. It was a very long and 
tedious operation, but such as to warrant us in the belief that no 
bots present could be overlooked. On the fourth day this horse, 
which had not been fed since the previous evening, was given 20 
mils of carbon bisulphide in a capsule at 9:45 A. M. This was re- 
peated at 11:15 A. M. At 1:45 P. M. the horse was given 800 mils 
of linseed oil. No bots were found in the manure the next day. 
The manure for the second and third day was examined the third — 
day and 1 bot was found. The fourth day there were 5 bots, and the 
fifth day there were four bots. During the next three days no more 
bots were passed, so on the eighth day the horse was given the car- 
bon bisulphide more nearly in accordance with the method pub- 
lished by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, the animal receiv- 
ing 3 doses of 3 drams (about 12 mils) each at hour intervals, the 
treatment being given after fasting the horse from the previous 
evening. However, the preliminary purgation there recommended 
was not undertaken. An examination of the manure for the next 
16 days did not disclose the presence of a single bot. 

On the sixteenth day after the second treatment, the horse was 
killed. A very thorough examination of the digestive tract, in- 
cluding an examination of all of its contents by methods as care- 
ful as those used in examining the manure showed an entire ab- 
sence of bots of any sort. The first treatment, resulting in the pas- 
sage of 10 bots in 5 days, was therefore 100 per cent effective, and 
would presumably have been that effective if given as recommended 
by the Department of Agriculture or in 4, 10- to 12- gram doses 
at hour intervals as recommended by some writers. It is usually 
more convenient to give 1 or 2 doses than 3 or 4, all other things 
being equal, but owing to a certain element of danger in such drugs 
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as carbon bisulphide, small doses given more frequently are safer, 
since treatment can be stopped if untoward symptoms develop 
early. An examination of the bots passed showed that all three 
of the common species, Gastrophilus intestinalis (G. equi), G. 
nasalis and G. hemorrhoidalis, were represented, the treatment be- 
ing effective against all of them. The stomach of the horse showed 
some hemorrhagic and necrotic areas and a small ulcer in the car- 
diac portion. Whether the carbon bisulphide was responsible to 
any extent for the pathological conditions noted is a question that 
I would not care to pass on without further data. Various veter- 
inarians have reported bad effects in horses from the adminis- 
tration of carbon bisulphide and Hutyra and Marek state that some 
animals may even succumb to it. 

Horse No. 4 was given 20 mils of carbon bisulphide, followed 
in 14% hours by 800 mils of linseed oil. Five days later, this horse 
was given 12 mils of oil of chenopodium followed at once by 800 
mils of castor oil. Nine days after the chenopodium treatment, the 
carbon bisulphide treatment was repeated, giving 3 doses of 3 
drams each. Ten days after the last treatment the animal was 
killed. No bots were passed during the entire treatment and none 
were found post-mortem. This experiment, therefore, throws no 
light on the question of efficacy. The digestive tract was normal, 
showing that the treatment does not necessarily involve serious 
lesions of the digestive tract. 

Aside from carbon bisulphide, turpentine is _ practically 
the only remedy used to remove bots. Inasmuch as chloroform is 
a very penetrating and lethal agent, it might be supposed that 
it would kill bots. In practice it does not appear to have been 
found of value in this connection, and experimental test supports 
the idea that it is not useful in expelling bots. Horse No. 2 was 


given 16 mils of oil of chenopodium followed immediately by 800 


mils of linseed oil and 100 mils of castor oil. No bots were passed 
subsequent to this treatment, and 15 days later the horse was given 
20 mils of chloroform, followed 15 minutes later by 750 mils of 


_ linseed oil. No bots were passed during the next six days, and’ the 
horse was killed on the sixth day. Post-mortem examination dis- 


closed the presence of 7 bots in the stomach, 35 in the duodenum, 


_ and 1 in the cecum. The chloroform was therefore entirely inef- 


fective against bots. The stomach, with the exception of the areas 
where the bots attached, was normal; the intestines showed local 
congested and inflamed areas. 
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We may therefore summarize the data obtained from the above 
experiments in treatment as follows: Carbon bisulphide is highly 
effective against all American species of bots (100 per cent, in this 
experiment); chloroform, contrary to what one might suppose, is 
quite ineffective against bots, in the dose tested and as given; and 
oil of chenopodium, as one might suppose, is of no value against 
these highly resistant larvae. As noted later, chloroform also failed 
to remove bots from dogs. 

Possession of the bots from Horse No. 2 suggested an experi- 
ment along the lines of incidental myiasis. Within 5 hours after 
they were collected, six specimens of Gastrophilus intestinalis (G. 
equi) and 6 of @. nasalis were put in No. 00 gelatine capsules, 1 
to a capsule, and 3 specimens of each species fed to each of 2 dogs, 
Nos. 93 and 94. Bots, 1, 2, and 3 in number, have been found in 
the stomach of the dog at least three times, aside from artificial 
infestations, their occurrence there being attributed to the eating 
of the bot-infested stomach of the horse. Bots have been reported 
once from the stomach of the hyena, apparently infested in the 
same way, and a similar explanation may be invoked in the case of 
Gastrophilus inermis reported as occurring firmly attached in the 
crop of a crow by Skrjabin. Railliet reported feeding the larvae 
of G. intestinalis (G@. equi) to 5 dogs. One had no bots at the end 
of 8 days; another had 1 bot attached in the stomach and 1 free 
in the ileum in 20 hours; a third had 5 bots attached in the stom- 
ach, 2 attached in the rectum and 2 free in the rectum at the end 
of 7 days; a fourth had 2 larvae attached to the stomach at the end 
of 15 days; while a fifth had no bots a month after being fed 6 of 
them. 

In our experiment the feces from the 2 dogs were carefully 
examined each day, being comminuted and washed through the set 
of screens which the writer has described in previous publica- 
tions. Dog No. 93 passed 4 bots on the third day after he ingested 
them; on the twenty-fourth day he passed another bot and some 
Dipylidium. On the twenty-fourth day the dog was given 10 
minims of oil of chenopodium, 20 minims of chloroform and 30 
mils of castor oil, followed 2 hours later by 60 mils of castor oil. 
The following day the dog passed 1 whipworm and the next day 3 
whipworms, On the day preceding the anthelmintic treatment the 
dog had passed 1 ascarid. On post-mortem examination, 35 days 
after the ingestion of the bots and 11 days after the anthelmintic 
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treatment, 1 live bot, Gastrophilus intestinalis, was found in the 
tip of the cecum, apparently not attached. There were also 7 
whipworms in the cecum and 2 hookworms in the small intestine. 
Dog No. 94 passed 2 bots on the eighth day after ingesting 
them, and passed another on the ninth day, the last one being ac- 
companied by the passage of 3 whipworms. On the twenty-fourth 
day the dog was given 15 minims of oil of chenopodium, 30 minims 
of chloroform and 60 mils of castor oil, followed 2 hours later by 
30 mils of castor oil. On post-mortem examination, 35 days after 
the ingestion of the bots and 11 days after the anthelmintic treat- 


- ment, 1 live bot, G. intestinalis, was found attached in the fundus 


of the stomach, and another live specimen of the same species was 
found attached to the large intestine about 6 inches from the anus. 
There were 125 whipworms present in the cecum. The sixth bot 
was unaccounted for; it had probably been passed alive and had 
crawled out of the pan forming the floor of the dog’s cage. 

From the foregoing it appears that of 6 specimens of Gastro- 
philus intestinalis fed to 2 dogs, 3 specimens succeeded in estab- 
lishing themselves for the 35 day period which terminated in the 
death of the dogs. They were established in such diverse locations 
as the stomach, the cecum and the lower part of the small intes- 
tine. The one in the stomach was undoubtedly well established ; 
the others may represent larvae which had formerly attached in 
the stomach but were unable to maintain that position and were 
holding at different points on their way out. There is no obvious 
reason why bots of species other than G. intestinalis should not be 
found in the stomach of the dog; at the same time this experiment 
suggests that there may be some reason for this. None of the speci- 
mens of G@. nasalis which were fed to these dogs maintained them- 
selves up to the time of post-mortem examination. They were evi- 
dently able to maintain themselves as much as 8 days, and might 
have stayed as much as 24 days (the species of the bots as passed 
was unfortunately not ascertained), but they failed to establish 
themselves as did G. intestinalis. The reason for this is not at all 
evident. They were apparently no more mature, which would have 
been a reason for passing out. G. intestinalis usually lives in the 
esophageal portion of the stomach of the horse, whereas G@. nasalis 
and G. hemorrhoidalis usually live in the pyloric region or in the 
duodenum, but I am unable to formulate a reason from this as to 
why G. intestinalis should survive in the stomach and intestine of 
the dog and the others fail to do so. 
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The above experiments were performed in March. In Sep- 
tember, Dog No. 129 was given 6 full-grown specimens of G. intes- 
tinalis and 6 young specimens of G. hemorrhoidalis, in capsules. 
He presently vomited the 6 @. intestmalis and 3 G. hemorrhoidalis. 
These were given again, and presently the dog vomited 3 @. in- 
testinalis and 2 G. hemorrhoidalis, which were again given to him. 
The day following, the dog had passed 2 G@. intestimalis; the third 
day, he passed a third bot of this species; the fourth day, a fourth, 
and the thirteenth day, a fifth bot of this species. The twenty- 
ninth day after giving the bots to the dog, the animal was killed, 
and no bots were found on post-mortem. It is likely that the bots 
not recovered were vomited during the first 24 hours and being 
still lively had escaped from the feces and the cage. At any rate, 
young specimens of G. hemorrhoidalis failed to establish them- 
selves in the dog. They certainly failed to remain a month and ap- 
parently failed to establish themselves at all. The short time the 
G. intestinalis remained, 13 days or less, may be correlated with 
the season, the bots being fully-developed, and perhaps incapable 
of overwintering in a host. 

‘It is interesting to note that the passage of one bot from Dog 
No. 93 was preceded the day before by the. passage of 1 ascarid, 
was accompanied by the passage of Dipylidiwm, and was followed 
the next day by the passage of 1 whipworm and the second day by 
the passage of 3 whipworms; and that the passage of 2 bots from 
Dog 94 was followed the next day by the passage of 3 whipworms, 
accompanied by another bot. In the case of Dog No. 93, the dog 
was given anthelmintic treatment the day the bot passed, and this 
might account for the subsequent passage of whipworms, but the 
passage of the ascarid and Dipylidiwm in this case and of the 
whipworms in the case of the other dog suggest that the bots acted 
as mechanical anthelmintics, entangling Dipylidiwm and whip- 
worms in their spiny covering and perhaps driving the asearid 
along as a result of contact with these spines. It is possible that 
some cause operated to expel the worms and bots together, but 
such spontaneous expulsion of such dissimilar parasites from 2 dogs 
is a less likely explanation than that the bots acted as mechanical 
anthelmintics. The frying of tow or oakum in grease and feeding 
it to a dog as a mechanical anthelmintic is an old device; even cow- 
hage and similar substances have been recommended as mechanical 
anthelmintics, though probably less effective than fried oakum. 
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One might even include among mechanical anthelmintics a tape- 
worm trap, recorded in the U. S. Patent Office, which is intended 


to be baited for tapeworm and swallowed by the patient. 


In a recent article, Roubaud (1917: Compt, rend Acad. d. Sci., 
yv. 164 (11), 12 Mar, pp. 453-456) has made some very interesting 
observations in regard to the life history of the bot-fly, Gastro- 
philus intestinalis (@. equi). He notes that some authors think 
that the larvae escape from the egg and gain the mouth and nose; 
most writers think that they get into the mouth as a result of the 
horse licking the hairs and are then swallowed, some writers ex- 
plaining the licking as following a slight pruritus due to the ac- 
tion of these larvae on the skin; reasoning from the presence of 
Gastrophilus larvae in the skin of man, Cholodkovsky believes that 
the larvae leave the egg and penetrate the skin of the horse, caus- 
ing an itching which leads the horse to scrape these parasitic bur- 
rows with his teeth, thereby rooting out and ingesting the larvae ; 
reasoning from the same starting point, Portchinski believes that 
only some of the larvae, individuals sacrificed for the preservation 
of the species, penetrate the skin of the horse, the irritation result- 
ing in the horse licking off other larvae which are not imbedded in 
the skin and swallowing them. 

Roubaud has evidence pointing to a different life history. 
According to his observations, the eggs of the bot-fly do not open 
spontaneously and the primary larvae may remain in the egg for 
several weeks; Guyot has observed cases where they lived thus 
over 3 months. Roubaud finds that a brisk shock on the anterior 
pole of the egg will cause the operculum to open, the larvae prompt- 
ly escaping from the shell; moisture, such as would be furnished 
by licking, is not necessary. This conforms, moreover, to the well- 
known fact that horses lick themselves with the tongue very little; 
when a horse has an itching or irritated area, he rubs it with the 
nose or bites it. The larvae probably escape when a horse does this 
for any cause whatever. The most interesting feature of Rou- 
baud’s observation, however, is the fact, demonstrated by bot 
larvae on guinea-pigs, that when the larva escapes from the egg 
and is brought in contact with the buccal mucosa, it promptly bur- 
rows into the mucosa and lies parallel to its surface in a relatively 
superficial position. When brought in contact with the skin of the ! 
horse, whether it is wet or dry, these larvae do not burrow and do 
die very rapidly on the dry skin. He thinks bot larvae in the 
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human skin enter through the lips or eyelids or through a lesion in 
the skin, and notes that eggs of G. hemorrhoidalis have been found 
on the eye brows and lashes in such cases of cutaneous myiasis. 
Larvae under the buccal mucosa disappear in 2 or 3 days, but one 
was seen travelling along the side of the tongue for 9 days, during 
which time it grew to three times its first dimensions. The larvae 
probably undergo the molt to the second stage at this time and 
leave the buceal epithelium for the gastric cavity. 

During recent years we have seen our ideas regarding the life 
history of the ox warble, Hypoderma, upset; Roubaud’s findings 
apparently necessitate a certain revision of our life history for the 
bot flies. 

Summary. Carbon bisulphide, in experimental test followed 
by post-mortem examination, is as highly effective against bots as 
clinical findings indicate. 

Neither chloroform nor oil of chenopodium are of any value in 
removing bots, so far as our experiments show; this bears out the 
clinical findings for chloroform and conforms to the probabilities 
for oil of chenopodium. 

Gastrophilus intestinalis (G. équi) is oariahls of incidental 
myiasis in dogs, when well developed larvae from the stomach of 
the horse are fed to them, but G. nasalis and G. hemorrhoidalis 
seem to have only a limited capacity for adaptation to conditions 
in the dog. 

Roubaud’s investigations indicate that the bot larva escapes 
from the egg when the horse bites or rubs his skin with his mouth 
and burrows into the buccal mucosa before proceeding to the 
stomach. 


—Dr. Morris Zurkow has removed from Wamego to Topeka, 
Kansas. 

~—Dr. W. J. Brown has been transferred from Chicago, Ill. to 
Mason City, Ia. 

—Dr. C. ©. Mix, formerly of Battle Creek, Mich., has accepted 
the chair of surgery in the Grand Rapids Veterinary College. 

—Dr. M. BE. Dennington has removed from Baldwinsville to 
Cortland, N. Y. 

—-Dr, A. 8. Almeida, formerly of Dixon has located at Los Banos, 
Calif. 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 
REPORT ON THE USE OF DAKIN’S SOLUTION 


H. E. Kineman, Fort Collins, Colo. 


In the preparation of Dakin’s solution we have used Du- 
fresne’s technique. This has been carefully described by Dr. H. 8. 
Eakins in the Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Vol. LI. N.S. Vol. 1V, No. 2, pp. 221-229, May 1917. We have 
found that a stone churn with a glass top, such as is used for butter 
making, makes an ideal container. The solution will retain its 
original strength in this container for at least two weeks. If it is 
drawn from the churn and placed in well corked jugs it will lose 
its chlorine content quite rapidly the first week but not so rapidly 
thereafter. A jug of such a solution that tested .46 on July 14th, 
tested .36 on August 18th. It is claimed that in order to be effec- 
tive the solution must test between .48 and .50, but we have ap- 
parently obtained good results from solutions testing .36%. 

. In reporting upon its use at this time we do not claim to have 
reached definite conclusions but we do feel that the veterinary pro- 
fession in general is interested and that the thirty or more cases 
apon which we have used it represent the common ones found in 
veterinary practice. The progress of our cases at this time would 
indicate that in reasonably fresh wounds such as wire cuts and 
other accidental wounds serious infection can be controlled and 
the time of healing very materially shortened. In surgical wounds 
such as fistulas of the poll and withers, infection is also controlled 
and the time consumed in healing is materially shortened, but it 
seems to us that its principal use in these cases is confined to the 
- first few days following the operation. We have not experienced 
the serious wound infections accompanied by swelling, heat and 
pain, along with a general systemic disturbance that sometimes oc- 
curs in these cases after an operation. However, we have long be- 
lieved that fistulas should not be irrigated, and are still of the same 
opinion, unless it be for the first few days following the operation. 

There has long been a need for some good agent to use on the 
hands and arms and external surfaces of the patient during ob- 
stetrical operations and the removal of secundines. We have found 
this solution very satisfactory for this purpose. We have used it 
as a first step in the preparation of the hands and fields of operation 
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but have not depended upon it alone. In irrigations of the uterus 
and of wounds not well drained we have had some embarrassing 
experiences. 

Case 1. Severe wire cut sixteen inches long and four to five 
inches deep across the shoulder over the scapulo-humeral articula- 
tion completely severing the mastoido-humeralis. The wound was 
irrigated two to three hours daily until granulation was well 
started. It was then treated with dry dressing. Nearly united at 
the end of three weeks. 

Case 2. Bay gelding. Fistulous withers. Operated upon 1- 
30-17. Wound treated with chlorazene and later by iodin and sent 
home at the end of four weeks in prime condition. Two months 
later the case was returned with a hard swelling in front of the arm 
which later spread over the region of the sternum and to the top of 
the withers. It rapidly became worse until the entire shoulder re- 
gion was enormous in size. The swelling was hot and pitted upon 
pressure, there were apparently no cold areas but it felt emphy- 
sematous to the touch. Clinically it was diagnosed as malignant 
edema but was not confirmed in the laboratory. Incisions were 
made over the point of the shoulder and posterior to the elbow. 
The solution was introduced at the top of the withers and escaped 
from the wounds below. In a few days the swelling subsided and 
considerable sloughing took place. Long ribbons and shreds of 
connective tissue were removed. Pus continued to flow for a week 
or more. The wounds over the shoulder and back of the elbow 
closed. Considerable induration tissue was removed at the top of 
the withers and the wound drained in front of the scapula. Smooth 
surfaces developed in this wound which refused to granulate and 
the case assumed the usual course of fistulous withers. At the end 
of six months after the first operation it was still under treatment 
but steadily improving. 

Case 3. Poll evil. Bay mare operated upon 6-1-17. Wound 
irrigated two hours daily until nearly healed. Sent home at the end 
of thirty days. 

Case 4. Brown mare. Poll evil. Operated upon 6-9-17. 
Wound irrigated two hours daily for twenty-five days. Complete 
recovery. 

Case 5, Gray mare, Puncture wound extending from above 
the coronet into the sensitive laminae. Steel sliver removed. 
Wound dressed three times daily with Dakin’s solution and re- 
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bandaged. Severe lameness disappeared and case sent home in 
three days. 

Case 6. Bay gelding with large emphysematous and edematous 
swelling over the scapula. Diagnosed clinically as malignant edema. 
Two incisions five inches long were made over the lower part of the 
wound and the original wound or source of infection was laid open. 
All wounds were irrigated almost continuously for the first twenty- 
four hours. At the end of forty-eight hours the swelling had started 
to subside and the case made an uneventful recovery. 

Case 7. Poll evil. Gray gelding. Operated upon March 1917. 
Treated with iodin, healed and ‘‘broke out again’’. Incision made 
to drain the abscess and the wound irrigated two hours a day for 


fifteen days. All discharge had ceased and only a skin wound was 


left. 

Case 8. Bay mare with a fistulous tract from the mouth into 
the nasal meatus, of two years standing. Food had been forced 
into the meatus until air could no longer pass through and there 
was a very fetid odor. Tracheotomy was performed and the ani- 
mal anesthetized. A trephine opening was made over the tract and 
a tumor about the size of an orange removed from the end of the 
turbinated bone. Considerable difficulty was experienced in remov- 
ing the food but it was finally washed out. An effort was made to 
pack the tooth cavity in order to prevent the food from again fill- 
ing the meatus but this was unsuccessful. The wound was irri- 
gated twice daily with Dakin’s solution and the food removed. The 
fetid odor rapidly disappeared and finally the communication be- 
tween the mouth and the meatus closed. 

Case 9. Bay mare. Fistulous withers. Operated upon ac- 


cording to the technique described by Dr. Bemis. The wound was 
irrigated daily with Dakin’s solution for six weeks. Discharge 


had nearly ceased and the case was dismissed. 

Case 10. Black gelding. Fistulous withers. Operated upon 
7-7-17. Irrigated daily with Dakin’s solution. Still some flow of 
pus after six weeks. 

Case 11. Shoulder abscess with large amount of fibrous 
tissue, the whole tumor was about the size of a man’s head. The 
entire mass was removed and the wound irrigated twice a day for 


_ two weeks and then treated with dry dressing. Dismissed nearly 


closed at the end of fifteen days. 
Case 12. Wound over the posterior part of the fetlock joint 
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involving the sesamoid sheath. Considerable escape of synovial 


fluid. Case presented for treatment immediately after it was made. — 


Irrigated with Dakin’s solution for ten days. Discharge had 
 eeased and dry dressing completed the treatment. Entirely closed 
at the end of three weeks. 

Case 13. Open tendon sheath. Kicked over the tendon of the 
lateral extensor of the digit as it passes over the hock. Treated by 
the owner for two weeks. Hock very much enlarged by induration 
and three wounds about the hock discharging synovial pus. Not 
much lameness. One abscess opened surgically and all tracts irri- 
gated with Dakin’s solution. The discharge ceased at the end of ten 
days and the case made a complete recovery except for the indura- 
tion. : 

Case 14. Puncture wound. Roof of a shed fell upon a year- 
ling Percheron colt driving a spike eight inches into the lumbar 
region. It is probable that the peritoneum was not punctured. 
Treated by the owner for one week. Presented for treatment, dis- 
charging a large quantity of yellow pus. Rectal examination 
showed a diffuse swelling over the lumbar region and flank. The 
wound was irrigated with Dakin’s solution. A rubber catheter 
was used to get the fluid to the bottom of the wound. No improve- 
ment. An attempt was made to establish drainage through the 
flank. The pus changed from yellow to sanguineous, the area be- 
came hot and the colt lost flesh. Further attempts were made to 
reach the bottom of the wound with drainage but the animal died. 
Autopsy showed a subperitoneal abscess that extended from the 
ilium to the kidney. 

Case 15. Pyometra. Case of one year standing. Did not re- 
spond to dilatation of the cervix and irrigation with solutions of 
boric acid and other mild antiseptics, nor to the introduction of 
borie acid and iodoform, nor to proprietary capsules recommended 
for that purpose. Irrigated with Dakin’s solution in strengths 
from .03% to 138%. The discharge changed from fetid and yellow 
to sanguineous. After three weeks’ treatment the mare died. 

These cases are fair instances of the conditions we have seen 
treated with Dakin’s solution. We realize that our technique has 
been very crude and that under the existing conditions we could 
hardly expect better results, We believe, however, that an advance- 
ment has been made in the treatment of wounds and that still fur- 
ther improvements will be made. 
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FAGOPYRISMUS (BUCKWHEAT POISONING) AND 
SIMILAR AFFECTIONS 


_E, A. Bruce, Agassiz, B. C. 


While it is generally accepted that varieties of buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum) may cause constitutional disturbance, opinions are 
not so well formed where other species of the Polygonaceae are 
concerned. This phase of the question will be discussed shortly, 
when it will be shown that Polygonum persicaria (Lady’s Thumb), 
P. hydropiper (Smartweed), etc., are not as toxic as some authori- 
ties have claimed. 

Fagopyrismus is an erythema of the unpigmented skin, often 
accompanied by nervous symptoms, and which sometimes ends 
fatally. Its production requires the following factors:—(1) Un- 
pigmented skin, (2) ingestion of buckwheat, (3) direct sunshine. 
=: Somewhat similar conditions may be produced by species of 
alfalfa (Medicago), clover (Trifolium), St. John’s Wort (Hyperi- 
cum), and Knotweed (Polygonum). 
i. Quite recently (August) an outbreak of buckwheat poisoning 
in pigs belonging to the University of British Columbia, was 
Bat brought to my notice through a letter of inquiry from Dr. G. Howell 
_ of Vancouver, B. C. In the letter referred to, the following facts 
__ were given :—A number of pigs had been running on a pasture of 
4's rye grass and other green foods for ten weeks; they were then 
- moved to a similar pasture which contained in addition buck- 
wheat in flower. They were on this latter feed only 24 hours when 

_ symptoms developed. The ages ranged from 3 months to aged 
___ brood sows and all exhibited the same symptoms. The younger pigs 
were affected first. 

____ he symptoms given were as follows:—Acting in a peculiar 
_ manner as if suffering from brain trouble. They would try to 


_ the ground, shake their heads and squeal, then poke their heads 
sie against the pen or under a log, then lie quiet for three or four min- 
utes when they would begin again. At times their hind legs were 

partial paralyzed. In addition I elicited the information that 
their skins showed a rash and that they were white animals (York- 
~ shire). While .the feeding of buckwheat was suspected by Dr. 
¥ Vlora as being the cause, the true nature of the disease was not 
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realized, as he states that upon the following morning the pigs ap- 
peared much better, ate some food, and were turned out on a 
ploughed field in the hot sun without shelter of any kind. In a 
few hours they showed the same symptoms as stated above, but not 
quite so well marked. This outbreak of fagopyrismus, interesting 
in itself, is all the more so as having occurred at a university pos- 
sessing a faculty of agriculture, which fact would indicate that the 
toxic properties of buckwheat are not so well known as might have 
been supposed. 

Little is known of this so-called Fagopyrism, but after ana- 
lytical and spectroscopical researches on the coloring matter of the 
tegument Kurt concluded that it is due to the chlorophyll (Long). 
The two main views that have been advanced as to the cause of the 
condition are; firstly, that parasitic fungi growing on the buck- 
wheat are responsible, either directly or through their toxins, and 
secondly, that the cutaneous reaction is produced by toxins which 
circulate in the blood. These toxins injure the vaso-motor nerves 
under the influence of the sun’s rays, in skin which is not protected 
by pigment. The same toxins are supposed to cause the nervous 
and digestive disturbances. Cases observed by Rabe and others in 
which epileptiform fits were seen in horses and pigs, without any 
accompanying skin eruption, seem to indicate the presence of some 
nareotic poison in buckwheat (Friedberger & Fréhner). While 
all parts of the plant may cause trouble, there appears to be but 
little doubt that it is most toxic when in flower. Fatal cases have 
occurred in oxen, sheep, pigs and rabbits. The sickness is com- 
monest in white and white-spotted sheep, especially lambs, also in 
pigs; is rare in goats and cattle, and very rare in horses. Ani- 
mals with pigmented skins do not suffer, and white animals show 
no ill effects if kept out of direct sunshine. Even when the feed: 
ing of buckwheat has been discontinued for ten days, or for two or 
three weeks, the eruption will develop if susceptible animals are ex- 
posed to the sun. The more buckwheat an animal has eaten and 
the hotter the sun, the greater will be the reaction. 

Symptoms. In mild cases there is erythema and slight inflam- 
matory swelling, accompanied by intolerable itching. The region 
of the head and ears being the most commonly affected. In the 
severer cases there may be some disturbance of breathing, digestive 
trouble and symptoms of brain affection, Death may result in 12 
hours. 
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Treatment. Affected animals should be moved at once to a 
shady situation. As a rule recovery takes place in a few days, but 
the severer cases should receive treatment to reduce the inflamma- 
tion of the skin, especially those showing brain or general symptoms. 

Similar affections.. Trefoil Dermatitis. This disease is re- 
ported by Dodd as affecting domestic herbivora in New South 
Wales after the ingestion of Medicago denticulata (Bur Clover). 
The factors necessary for its production are that the food must con- 


_ sist mainly of trefoil, the animal must possess unpigmented skin, 


and such skin must be exposed to the direct rays of the sun. The 
parts affected are invariably cutaneous, and the causative agent 
disappears from the system in a few days; in both these respects 
it differs from the disease due to buckwheat. In sheep the common 
sites for the lesions are the back, ears, nostrils and mouth. In cows 
the udder and teats are occasionally affected. In horses the nose 
and the lower extremities. 

I am not aware that Medicago denticulata has been reported as 
causing trouble of this nature in America, but Medicago satwa 
(alfalfa) has caused an inflammatory edema, followed by scab 
formation on the white noses and fetlocks of horses in the dry belt 
of British Columbia. Numerous complaints have also been re- 


ceived from the dry belt as to the unsuitability of alfalfa as a pas- 


ture for white pigs. 
Clover disease. In Europe animals feeding on alsike clover 


~ (7. hybridum) or on red clover (7. pratense) suffer from a disease 


closely resembling that produced by Medicago denticulata. The af- 
fection has also been noted in Ontario in horses feeding on alsike. 
Mild cases consist of an inflammation of the unpigmented skin, 
especially of the head and limbs. Severer cases accompanied by 
nervous and digestive disturbances, sometimes ending fatally, have 
been reported in Europe for horses and lambs after feeding on 
alsike clover. Cases of this nature have also been reported in the 
U. 8. A. as oceurring in horses and mules. 

Hypericum species. Rogers in an article entitled ‘‘The Ac- 
tion of St. John’s Wort as a Sensitising Agent for Unpigmented 
Skin’’, describes a condition which is very similar to that caused 
by buckwheat, alsike, bur clover and alfalfa. Pammel states that 
it is said to cause eruptions on cows’ udders and on the feet of 
white animals. Fatal cases have been reported as oceurring in 
horses. 
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Polygonum experiments. The experiments which follow were 
brought about through the following incident: ‘Towards the last 
of May 1916, some 19 Holstein heifers belonging to the Experi- 
mental Farm here, were running in the woods adjoining the farm. 
On May 30th three of these animals were found to be suffering from 
a dermatitis which was confined to the white parts of the skin. 
Only those parts directly exposed to the sun’s rays were affected, 
viz., loins, back, neck and muzzle. The two worst cases had a tem- 
perature of 104°F., and a conjunctivitis. Where black haired skin 
met with the line of demarkation was perfect, the black parts 
being perfectly normal and the white badly inflamed. The af- 
fected animals were first seen by Dr. S. Hadwen who diagnosed the 
disease as being akin to fagopyrismus. The worst case was treated 
with copious applications of carron oil, and made a slow recovery. 
The other two cases received no treatment but were kept under ob- 
servation. The affected skin all peeled off, and in one animal a 
patch about 10 inches square in the region of the loin was so badly 
damaged that no hair has grown on it since. Examination of the 
woody pasture where these animals had been running revealed no 


plants suspected of causing such trouble outside of a number of the | 


knotweeds (Polygonum sps.). 

In an effort to find the origin of the disorder, the following ex- 
periments were conducted, which while they proved nothing as to 
the cause of the trouble in the heifers, were nevertheless instructive. 

On July 18, three white pigs were placed in the shade and were 
fed until the morning of the 28th as follows :—one served as a con- 
trol and was fed on mixed grasses and shorts, the second was fed 
on shorts and red clover (7. pratense), the third received shorts 
and lady’s thumb (P. persicaria). On July 28th they were placed 
in pens so situated that they could not get out of the sun, and were 
put on ordinary feed. The next day the ears of all the pigs were 
reddened, those of the lady’s thumb pig being slightly the worst. 

On the 30th the lady’s thumb pig’s ears were inclined to 
be purplish and small blisters had formed. The clover pig was red- 
dened around the eyes and ears. After this very little difference 
could be noticed between the pigs, all of them showing sunburn to 
a greater or lesser extent. On August 4th the ears of the pig fed 
on lady’s thumb were slightly scabbier than those of the others, 

_ An experiment was then started with the same pigs, keeping 
them in the open all the time. They were fed as in the previous 
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experiment. On the 7th the control pig, which had broken through 
to both the other pens several times, was put on a diet of smartweed 
_ (P. hydropiper) and shorts, after being properly secured. Feed- 
ing was continued until the 23rd, when it was abandoned, no re- 
sults having been obtained. : | 
’ On August 10th a yearling Holstein bull, an animal with a 
- great deal of unpigmented skin, was placed in a pen in the open, 
and was fed until August 28th on the following:—Feeding was 
confined to plants of the Polygonaceae, those mainly fed were Poly- 
 gonum persicaria and P. hydropiper, but a quantity of the follow- 
_ ing species were also given, P. aviculare, P. acre and P. hydropiper- 
- oides. On August 28th the experiment was discontinued as the 
animal showed no ill effects. Of the plants fed the animal showed 
a preference for P. persicaria over all the others; with the pigs 
this plant was eaten more readily than P. hydropiper. 

% Summary. While careful weighing tests were not made, a 
i - conservative estimate of the amount of plants eaten in the various 
. “experiments are as follows: Pigs fed for ten days in the shade. 
__ Two experimentally fed, one control. P. persicaria(Lady’s Thumb), 
70 lbs. (Pig No.3). 7. pratense (Red Clover), 70 lbs. (Pig No. 
_ 2). Pigs fed for nineteen days in the open air. The control (Pig 
_ No. 1) was only fed for sixteen days, and was the smallest animal 
i the three. P. persicaria, 135 lbs. (No. 3). T. pratense, 135 Ibs. 


(No. 2). P. hydropiper, 90 lbs. (No. 1). 
_____ A yearling Holstein bull was fed for eighteen days in the open 
air on an exclusive diet of Polygonum species. P. persicaria, 140 
Ibs., P. hydropiper, 140 |bs., P. aviculare, 40 lbs., P. acre, 30 Ibs., 
. hydropiperoides, 10 lbs. Total, 360 Ibs. 
_ As these experiments were negative in so far as the production 
\ ae effects were concerned, it would appear that either the 
toxicity of Polygonum sps. has been overestimated or that some 
animals are peculiarly susceptible to their action. 
 Pammel states (re Polygonum) that ‘‘none of the species is 
\ aaa by stock; the P. acre and P. hydropiper are very acrid 
ind produce Reatrocaniteritic and erythema, like that caused by 
at The following species produce similar troubles. P. 
hydropiperoides and P. hydropiper’’. He also states that the last 
“mentioned species and P. aviculare are said to be troublesome to 
sheep. Long mentions that P. persicaria and P. hydropiper are 
s said to cause a rash, and to contain narcotic substances. Further 
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he states Persicaria is said by Muller ‘‘to have caused inflammation 
of the bladder and the digestive tract in pigs, and water-pepper 
(P. hydropiper) to have caused hematuria; fatal results have fol- 
lowed. Pott records similar symptoms’’. Friedberger and Frohner 
in reference to fagopyrismus state that ‘‘the original cause is to 
be sought in the eating of buckwheat or of other polygonum 
species’. Lander in referring to the Polygonaceae says: ‘Some 
species of this order are held to be responsible for poisoning. al- 
though the records, and our knowledge of the active principles are 
scarcely such as to give the basis of a well-founded narrative’’. 
This authority makes no reference to the alleged toxicity of the 


knotweeds, but mentions the disturbances due to the ingestion of 


buckwheat; he also mentions species of Rumex, and says that these 
plants are well known to contain oxalates, which may account for 


alleged poisonings. En passant I may say that the theory recently - 
advanced by S. Hadwen that species of Ruwmex and other acid — 


plants, are responsible for hematuria in cattle after prolonged feed- 
ing (usually several years), appears to be well founded. 

In conclusion: the toxic properties claimed for the knotweeds 
(Polygonum sps.) have not been substantiated by the experiments 
conducted at Agassiz. 

Published by permission of Dr. F. Torrance, Deities ye Di- 
rector General, Ottawa, Canada. 
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UMBILICAL INFECTION WITH ABSCESS OF HEART DUE 
TO MICROCOCCUS 


J. N, Frost, Ithaca, N. Y. 


--_—_eoeoeoe 


Patient was a four weeks old lamb in an emaciated condition. 
The left hock was swollen and painful so that no weight was placed 
on this leg in walking. There was a swelling about three em, in 
diameter on the right side just posterior to the shoulder and above 
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the spur vein, also a large swelling about 10 cm. in diameter in the 
region of the umbilicus. 

The animal was killed and a post mortem made. The heart 
muscle on the right side contained two abscesses about one cm, in 
diameter. One of these abscesses extended between the lobes of 
the lung and the chest wall and passed out between the fifth and 
sixth ribs to communicate with the swelling on the right side pos- 
terior to the shoulder. The lung was adherent to the chest wall in 
this region. The end of the umbilical cord contained an abscess 
while the umbilical ring was about four inches long through which 


a hernia had developed. The left tarsal joint was hemorrhagic and 


thickened containing synovia mixed with pus. The joint cartilage 
was eroded in several places. The capsule of the right carpal joint 
was inflamed and contained pus and synovia. 

Cultures made from the abscesses of the heart and umbilicus 
gave a pure growth of micrococcus. 


PATHOLOGIC CONDITIONS NOTED IN LABORATORY 
ANIMALS* 


F. C. Mann, M.D. anp 8. D. BrrmuHaub, V.M.D. 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota. 


In experimental investigations it is usually desirable to employ 
only normal animals. However, this ideal condition is scarcely ever 
fully obtained and in laboratories in which a large number of ani- 
mals are used the accidental procuring of diseased ones seems un- 


avoidable. It is, therefore, necessary in all experimental work to 


routinely perform autopsies on the animals employed in order to 
determine whether the results of the experiment were complicated by 
disease. In reviewing the detailed protocols of the experiments in 


many investigations it is surprising to note the large number of ex- 


te periments in which the animals used were diseased. It is possible 


that some of the contradictory data on problems of physiology, 
pathology and experimental medicine, and surgery are due to this 
cause. 

- The pathologie conditions noted in our laboratory animals have 
been varied but in this report we shall confine ourselves to a few 


*Submitted for publication September 28, 1917. 
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eases showing some of the rarer pathologic conditions found while 
doing routine autopsies. These cases are not presented as a statisti- 
cal study because it is obvious that from a statistical standpoint 
such data cannot be compared to those obtained at large veterinary 
hospitals. In this presentation we have two objects in view, one of 
which is to place on record a few pathologic findings which may be 
of value from the comparative standpoint. We are firmly of the 
opinion that the greatest progress in physiology and pathology will 
not be made until greater advantage is taken of a comparative study 
of these subjects. The other object in making this report was to 
inform the veterinarian who sees so many of these conditions that 
the research laboratories are interested in comparative pathology.* 

~ Carcinoma. While many cases of malignancy in laboratory 
and domestic animals have been reported, the number is relative- 
ly small compared with those in the human being. Besides the pos- 
sibility that malignancy does not occur as frequently in these ani- 
mals as in man, two other probabilities must be considered. The 
majority of these animals are slaughtered when young and a rela- 
tively smaller number reach an age which would compare with the 
‘cancer age’’ of man. Another reason why malignancy is not reported 
more often in animals is because only a relatively small number of 
necropsies are held on animals that may have died of cancer. Only 
one case of cancer has been found in our series. This appeared to 
be primary in the pancreas: 


Cat 32. December 8, 1915. White, castrated male cat, about 


12 years old, weight 2.9 kg. The cat was brought to the laboratory 
to be sacrificed. There was a slight ulcerated area just below the 
base of the left ear. The teeth were almost all gone. The abdomen 
was markedly distended and contained fluid. The animal .was 
killed by etherization. On opening the abdomen about 1500 e.c. of 
light eclored fluid escaped. The omentum was covered with light 
colored, hard, scattered nodules about 2 to 5 mm. in diameter. The 
liver contained several raised, light colored areas, ranging from 0.5 
to 4cm. in diameter. These areas had the characteristic appearance 
of carcinomatous metastasis to that organ. (Fig. 1). 

The pancreas was small; the tail of the gland was hard and did 
not. appear to contain very much glandular tissue but mainly con- 
nective tissues. The head of the gland was firm and contained’ 


"An interesting study of tumor formation in old animals has been made 


by Goodpasture and Wislocki, Jour, Med, Res., 1915-16, xxxiii, 455. 
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many large areas similar to those in the liver. The ducts were in- 
volved in this mass. 

The stomach contained a small papilloma on its anterior sur- 
face near the pylorus. The kidneys showed well marked chronic 
nephritis. The aorta showed some light areas of atheroma; all 
other organs were grossly normal. 

Microscopic examination. No evidence of carcinoma was found 
except in the pancreas and liver. The areas noted grossly in the 
pancreas and liver were shown microscopically to be definitely ma- 
lignant. The carcinomatous cells were rather small and very close- 
ly packed together. An exceedingly large number of cells were 
undergoing mitosis. (Figs. 2, 3 and 4). While it is impossible to 
state definitely it appeared that the carcinoma was primary in 


‘the head of the pancreas. 


Gallstones. While gallstones have been reported as occurring 
in laboratory animals they seem to be quite rare in the dog. Two 
dogs in our series had gallstones. 

Dog 979.* June 26, 1914. An adult female fox terrier, weight 


6 kg. The gallbladder was removed in order to determine the ef- 


fect of cholecystectomy on the biliary ducts. The animal recovered 
quickly from the operation and seemed normal in every respect. 
On October 28, 1914, 124 days after the operation, the animal was 


killed in a fight. Autopsy was performed soon after death. The 
dog was fat and in good condition. The operative wound was com- 
_ pletely healed. On opening the abdomen a number of adhesions 
were found at the site of operation but they offered little resistance 


to dissection. The liver appeared normal but was rather pale in 


e color. The end of the cystic duct could not be found. The common 
_ and hepatic ducts contained stones. Three stones about 2.5 mm. in 


diameter were found near the opening of the common duct into the 
duodenum. At the juncture of the three hepatic ducts there was a 


- mass about 1 em. long and 6 mm. in diameter, composed of a very 


large number of green and yellow stones, the largest of which were 
about 1 mm. in diameter. All other organs were grossly normal ex- 


cept for the effect of the fight. (Figs. 5 and 6). 


The gallbladder of another dog in our series contained ‘one 
small, hard, dark colored gallstone about 0.5 em. in diameter. 
Pancreatitis. Slight chronic pancreatitis was noted in several 


ee 


*This case has been previously reported by Judd and Mann, 8. G. O. 
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of our older animals but in one there was a rather acute condition. 

Dog B932. April 4, 1917. Black and brown mongrel, male, 
weight 12.7 kg. This animal seemed normal and was prepared for 
an operative experiment. When the abdominal cavity was opened, 
however, the following conditions were discovered: The pancreas 
was exceedingly firm and slightly nodular. This was especially 
true of the head although the entire organ was involved. The sur- 
rounding lymph nodes were slightly enlarged. 

The spleen showed three new growths just under the capsule 
and projecting on the free surface. The largest was about 2 em. 
in diameter. The other two new growths were only about 1 em. in 
diameter. Specimens were taken from the pancreas and the tumor 
in the spleen. 

The dog recovered from the immediate effects of the operation 
but did not do well and died April 6, 1917. The post-mortem showed 
little more than was noted at the exploratory operation. In the kid- 
neys were some small scars of an old infarction. The urine was free 
from sugar but contained a slight amount of albumin. Except for 
the pancreas, spleen, and kidneys, all the other organs were grossly 
normal. The tumors found in the spleen are similar to those found 
in the spleens of several other dogs. They have been termed 
lymphomas. 

Microscopic examination. The surface of the pancreas is cov- 
ered with a thin layer of fibrinous exudate. The interlobular con- 
nective tissue has increased and there are large numbers of round 
cells infiltrating it. In many areas there is an actual necrosis. All 
the remaining acinar cells are swollen. (Figs. 7 and 8). 

ATRESIA OF THE VAGINA AND BODY OF THE UTERUS. One of our 
dogs presented a markedly dilated uterus due to an atresia of the 
vagina and body of the organ which was interesting. 

Dog B702. March 27, 1917. Black and white, female fox ter- 
rier, weight 8 kg. The animal had been used for previous operative 
experiments, none, however, affecting the genital organs. The dog 
was etherized. Autopsy showed an atresia of the vagina and body 
of the uterus. Both horns of the uterus were dilated and contained 
fluid. The right horn measured 12 em. in length and the average 
diameter was 1.5 cm.; the left horn measured 15 em. in length 
and had an average diameter of 2 cm.(Fig. 9). The kidnews showed 
marked interstitial nephritis. 
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PATHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS NOTED IN LABORATORY ANIMALS 


Fig. 1. 


‘Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7 ‘ 


Photograph of under surface of liver of Cat 32 showing many areas 
of carcinoma. 


Photomicrograph of a section taken from one of the areas shown in 
Figure 1. Note the absence of any liver cells and the large number 
of mitotic figures. X240. 


Photomicrograph of section of pancreas of Cat 32, showing an area 
of carcinoma in that organ. There are only a few pancreatic cells 
shown. X120. 


Photomicrograph of section of pancreas of Cat 32. Note that one 
duct is patent and the marked increase of connective tissue through- 
out the section. X120. 


Photograph of under surface of liver of a dog 979, 124 days after 
cholecystectomy. a, Stone in the common bile-duct. b, Small stone 
in the ampulla of Vater. 


Photograph of same specimen as shown in Figure 5. The common 
duct has been opened exposing the stone. 


Photomicrograph of section of pancreas of Dog B932. Near the 
center of the section is a normal appearing island of Langerhans. 
Surrounding this are a few acini, the cells of which are swollen. The 
interlobular tissue is markedly infiltrated. 


Photomicrograph of section of pancreas of Dog B932, showing one 
of the many areas of necrosis. No normal pancreatic tissue is present. 


Photograph of uterus of Dog B702, showing the dilated horns due 
to atresia of the body of the organ. 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN Horses. Capt. F. Chambers, F. R. C. V.58., 
A. V. C. Veterinary Journal.—The author saw four cases in six 
months. The diagnosis was made only on post-mortem. ‘‘Tuber- 
culosis is so rare in horses that one seldom suspects the presence 
of the disease unless the animal exhibits that marked stiffness of 
the neck, caused by an ostitis and periostitis which has come to 
be recognized as a striking symptom of the disease.’’ One of the 
four eases had sand colic; he died with pneumonia. Al) of the 
horses were much debilitated. The post-mortem revealed lesions 
of tuberculosis in various forms. The cases were put in record 
as the author considers that it would save time and expense if all 
cases of debility that do not make headway in a few weeks were 
tested for tuberculosis. While one may consider that tuberculosis 
in the horse is by no means common, one can also realize that it is 
more prevalent than is usually thought. A. L. 


Equine Sarcoptic Scapies IN Man. Thomas Parker, F. R. C. 
V.S. Veterinary Journal.—This is the record of three cases of 
sarcoptic manifestations contracted by men from horses. 

(a) The first was on the author. The possible contagion was 
doubted by some commanding officers. To convince them, Parker 
took a number of deep scrapings from the skin of horses and mules 
affected with scabies, examined them under the microscope and 
found numerous live sarcoptes. A day or two after his arms were 
covered with the eruption of a sarcoptic nature, which was relieved 
only by liberal washings and frequent applications of a solution 
of perchloride of mercury. 

(b) The second ease was observed on a groom who had cared 
for a horse suspected of having mange which belonged to an offi- 
cer. The groom had a number of small spots on his arm which 
were very itchy and which disappeared after treatment. The horse 
developed mange later on. 

(c) In one stable eight horses had the mange. The horse- 
keeper had both arms covered with numerous hemorrhagic spots, 
which were very itchy, principally at night. A. L. 


OsTEOMALACIA In Cows. In the Review of the Minister of In- 
dustries, Republic of Uruguay, Dr. M. C. Rubino, departmental 
veterinary inspector, reports a peculiar disease of cows. The dis- 
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ease appears in summer and autumn (February, March and April) 
and only attacks cows with calves. 

The first symptom noted was difficulty in moving the forelegs, 
any movement causing intense pain. The cow seemed to be suffer- 
ing from acute laminitis. There was a marked atrophy of the 
shoulder muscles. The cow became cachectic and there was swell- 
ing of the joints, particularly the shoulder, and an enlargement of 
the body of the scapula resulting in fracture of the bone in some 
eases. The acute symptoms gradually subsided and most cases re- 
covered in two or three months, although some remained permanent- 
ly lame. 

Autopsy revealed general cachexia, atrophy of the muscles of 
the forelegs and particularly of the scapula. The principal lesions 
were in the osseous system. The bones appeared osteomyelitic, 
were enlarged, and soft, with absorption of the calcareous part 
leaving openings in the bone. The medulla was red, soft and fra- 
gile. The periosteum was hyperplastic and easily removed, show- 
ing the porous bone. 

The cause of this disease has not been demonstrated. 

N.S. M. 


Nores on Cases. Arthur New, M. R. C. V.8.. Veterinary 


Record.—(1) Broken Back.—While backing a load of coal, a mare 
slipped, recovered herself and was sent home. When she arrived 
and while being taken out of the harness, she staggered, fell and 
was unable to rise. She grew very much worse later in the day and 
was destroyed. At post-mortem, there was found-a considerable 
extravasation of blood in the lumbar region and a fracture be- 
tween the last dorsal and the first lumbar vertebrae. 

(2) Ruprure or tHe Hearr. Answering a call, said to be a 
case of colic, the author arriving half an hour after, and found a 
six year old cart horse dying. He had eaten breakfast and half an 
hour later had manifested symptoms of colic. The heart and the 
pericardial sac were secured and in the right auricle was found an 
irregular rent about two inches long and the pericardial sae full 
of clotted blood. The cardiac tissue was quite healthy. 

A. L. 


Post-Mortems. Canis Major. Vetermary Record.—I\st. An 
eight year old cat was destroyed because of poor condition and 
unfavorable prognosis, a foreign body in the bowel. A tumor, 
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probably tuberculous in its origin and about the size of a walnut, 
was found in the mesentery. 

2nd. Chronic enteritis was found in a six year old Airedale 
terrier.. A diagnosis of ascites had been made with unfavorable 
prognosis. 

3rd. Small tumors were found in a retriever destroyed because 
of a poor condition and chronic diarrhea. One of the growths was 
also found in the abdominal cavity. - 

4th. A large cystic growth was the only lesion found in a dog 
~ which had peculiar symptoms during life: after a short walk he 
would stop, raise the right hind leg and at the same time turn the 
head around towards the right flank and remain in that position 
_ for a whole minute, exhibiting much pain. Then he resumed walk- 


ing and after a short time exhibited the same manifestations. The 
_ dog was destroyed, the owner refusing exploratory laparotomy. 


5th, 6th, 7th. Number 5 had chronic nephritis and chronic 


_eystitis. In the sixth the spleen contained ten small prominent, 


_ rosy growths whose nature was not made out. The seventh had 
_ sarcoma of the liver. A. L. 


——2. 


Hog CHoLERA: PREVENTION AND TREATMENT. M. Dorset and 


0. B. Hess. Farmers’ Bulletin 834. U.S. Department of Agri- 
_ culture.—Hog cholera is found in practically all parts of the world. 
Severe outbreaks may occur in the South in any season of the 
year. Other sections show the greatest heights during October 
and November. February marks the lowest point. The aver- 
age annual loss for the last 40 years approximates the sum of 


~ $30,000,000. Hog cholera can be produced only by a specific mi- 


eroorganism present in the blood, urine, feces and the eye and 
hose secretions. Insanitary surroundings and improper feeding 
contribute to the disease but cannot cause it. Hog cholera may 
_ be acute or chronic. All the hogs in the herd do not become 
sick at once. The sick ones remain hidden, the backs may be arched 
and they may appear cold and shiver. They are weakened as the 
_ disease progresses and the weakness is greatest in the hind legs. 
There may be a cough. Eyes are inflamed and show a whitish dis- 
charge. Constipation is commonly present in the early stages 
and is followed by diarrhea. Temperature is an important symp- 
tom. The normal is 101° to 104°F. 104° to 107°F. and even 
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higher is not uncommon in cholera. There are several important 


changes found in the carcass after death. These are purple blotches 
on the skin, blood colored spots on the lungs, surface of the heart, 
kidneys, intestines and stomach. There is reddening of the lymph- 
atic glands and ulceration of the inner lining of the large intes- 
tine. Enlargement of the spleen occurs in acute cases. Swine 
plague, tuberculosis, anthrax, necrobacillosis and worms give rise 
to symptoms that may be mistaken for those of cholera. Man, other 
animals, birds, streams and shipping equipment may serve to carry 
the infection to sound herds. Proper sanitation will go far toward 
excluding cholera. No drug or combination of drugs can be re- 
garded as a preventive or cure for hog cholera. ‘‘Anti-hog chol- 
era serum’’ is the only reliable preventive. There are two systems 
used in protecting hogs. One is the ‘‘serum-alone inoculation’’, 
the other is the ‘‘simultaneous inoculation’’. Using either of 
these methods the work must be done under all antiseptic precau- 
tions. The temperature. of the hogs should be taken both before 
and after treatment. This method protects the serum maker, the 


owner of the stock, and the operator if animals already carrying. 


temperature suffer loss. There is little danger in the serum-alone 
inoculation, but the immunity conferred is short. The simultane- 
ous method is more dangerous but has the advantage of conferring 
a more lasting immunity. Pregnant sows are shown to have been 
inoculated. by either method without causing an undue amount 
of abortion. Sterility does not result from inoculation. It is ad- 
visable to immunize all new stock brought to the farm within 90 


days after the old stock has recovered from an attack of the disease. 
Ultimately cholera should be entirely eliminated; but for the pres- — 


ent it seems wiser to consider control rather than eradication. 
HAYDEN. 
——— 


Rickets In DonKrys—REMARKABLE DistoRTION OF THE NECK 
INA Foau, R, Paine, F. R. C. V. 8. Journ. of Comp, Pathol. and 
Therap.—The writer is a Government Veterinary Officer at Aok- 
stad, Union of South Africa—he reports that, in the Transkeian 
Territories, rickets is extremely common in donkeys and that it 
does not affect horses nor cattle. Healthy at birth, the little donkey 
shows its deformities only when six to nine months old. The knees 
gradually incline inward or more rarely outward, and when the 
animal is two or three years old the fore legs may cross one another 
to a considerable distance, 


—_— a A 
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The other case is that of a three year old colt, which had been 
‘‘rareyed’’ the day previous. The colt was unable to raise its neck 
and there was a large bulge in its course just in front of the 
shoulder. By careful raising of the head, the neck could be straight- 
ened but returned to its abnormal position as soon as the support 
was let go. Attempts were made to treat him with iron splints 
but they failed and the anima! was destroyed. There was found, 
at post-mortem, extensive injuries of the muscles of the off side of 
the neck. The bones were normal. A. L. 


‘ Sr 

PECULIAR CASE OF A Foreign Bopy. Capt. W. T. Oliver, 
A. V.C. Veterinary Record.—It was reported that a flat substance 
like a button had gradually worked its way up the shoulder of a 
horse recently bought. Indeed this body was distinctly felt under 
the skin, behind the spine of the scapula. It was cut down upon and 
from under the skin and underlying tissues there came out a ten cent 
piece stamped ‘‘Canada 1916’’. How did that coin get there? A 
writer of the Record suggests very wisely that the horse was treated 
in Canada for what is called sweenied shoulder, the treatment of 
which is variable, by the introduction of foreign substances or of 


_ insufflation, etc., in some parts of the country. A. L. 


(‘TREATMENT OF ANTHRAX IN MAN witH NorMAL Bovine SeRuM. 
Kraus and Beltrami. La Prensa Medica Argentina, Vol. 3, Nos. 
21, 26, 27, 28, 1916.—These investigators have made an apparently 
careful study of the preparation, properties, ete. of anti-anthrax 
serum with particular reference to its use in treatment of anthrax 
in humans. Their numerous case reports contain detailed clinical 
data, among the most significant of which is the isolation of the 


bacillus anthracis, so that there can be little doubt that the cases 


treated were really anthrax. | 
_ Their summary contains the following statements: fifty cases 


__ were treated, all of which were cured. The normal serum of cattle is 
x likewise capable of protecting rabbits against virulent anthrax bacilli 


_ in the same way as immune serum. The injections of serum, from 


20-50 ¢.c., may be made intravenously, subcutaneously, or intra- 


~ muscularly. BERG. 


—_—_ 
PoIsONING oF CATTLE witH HorserapisH. W. Hackett, M. R. 


_C.V.S8. Journ. of Comp. Pathol. and Therap.—Reckoned by some, 


among poisonous plants, these properties are denied by others. 
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Hence the following: three cows were found dead in a grass field, 
at post-mortem there was found a large patch of congestion in the 
rumen, and the color of these parts resembled uncut beef. The an- 
terior third of the tongue was swollen, but without marks of slough- 
ing or irritation. In the rumen, there was a quantity of horserad- 
ish, estimated at about three-quarters of a peck. The roots varied in 
length from one to about four inches. The short pieces had been 
cut by the teeth and were about as thick as a man’s thumb, the 
larger pieces which had not been masticated were about the thick- 
ness of a cedar pencil. None of the roots had passed beyond the 
first stomach. There was no other alteration in any organ of the 


body. The history of the cases revealed that a pailful of horseradish — 


had been dug out of a garden plantation and placed in a ditch 
where the cattle were grazing. The animals’ carcasses were found 
the next morning and the position of the cadavers suggested that 
they had died without a struggle. ~ MAOTE 


——— 
Dirrus—E LEIOMYOMA OF THE STOMACH AND RUPTURE OF THE 


OrGan. Veterinarian Major Cocu. Bulletin de la Soc. Cent.—A 
Percheron gelding, 13 years old, in good condition, refused his 
meal one morning. There were colicky pains which has subsided. 
His pulse and respiration were normal. He was placed under ob- 
servation. Soon his condition changed. He was covered with 
perspiration, his respirations were accelerated and short. It seemed 
as if expiration was passive, and performed by the elasticity of the 


thoracic walls without the help of the abdominal muscles. There. 


was no tympanitis. Auscultation at the flank seemed painful and 
the horse tried to resist it. The horse had an anxious expression. 
He died in half an hour. The only lesions were in the abdomen. 


Extensive peritonitis, rupture of the stomach at the middle of the. ~ 


great curvature. The walls were thickened to such an extent that 
the communication with the small intestine allowed only the intro- 
duction of the finger. The nature of the neoplasm was made that 


of leiomyoma. A. L. 
_—— 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION. KE. H. Riley. Circular 63, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. University of Montana.—<Artificial 


Insemination has been practiced for over twenty years. The meth- 


od increases the usefulness of valuable sires. One to a dozen mares 
can be bred from a single service. The vitality of the stallion is in- 
creased and more vigorous foals result. Shy breeding mares have 
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become regular breeders. Contagious venereal diseases may be les- 
sened. Cleanliness is essential. Soap, vaseline, or any kind of 
grease should not be used as a lubricant since they lessen the life 
of the germ cell. Dust, cold air and direct rays of the sun should 
be avoided in the place chosen for breeding. Better results are se- 
eured in warm weather. No time should be lost in transferring 
semen to the uterus of mares to be bred, for the spermatozoa live 
only a short time. Semen should be kept in its container in water 
at a temperature from 95° to 100°. Hither a capsule or impreg- 
nator may be used in artificial breeding. The capsule is a 4% ounce 
pointed gelatine capsule. The os is dilated before there is any at- 
tempt to use the capsule or impregnator. Avoiding the agents that 
destroy semen, practicing cleanliness and developing skill in op- 
erating make for success in artificial breeding. 
HAYDEN. 


—_—_———— 
CoMPLETE FRACTURE OF THE INTERMAXILLARY BONE. Majors 


Moreau and Dentud. Bulletin de la Soc. Centr—His mouth 
caught by a hook around his stall, a thoroughbred horse, unable to 
free himself, had made a strong effort for relief, and the result had 
been a complete fracture of the intermaxillary, which could be 
pivoted almost to a right angle from its normal situation. The case 


_ presented much difficulty on account of the nervous disposition of 


the horse and there was little chance to apply the proper remedy; 
also there was a scarcity of instruments for a surgical interference. 


_ This interference was, however, carefully attempted and followed 


by good results. The wound was carefully cleaned, the small loose 
splinters of bone removed, the fractured fragments were brought in 
contact, drilled and secured together by metallic sutures. A second 
reinforcing suture was made with the tusk and corner tooth and a 


_ light dressing, held by ribbons, was applied on the interdental space 


so as to add to the fixity of the metallic sutures and prevent soil- 
ing by the food. This was left only temporarily. After three 
weeks the metallic sutures were removed. Previous to this the feed- 
ing had been of soft and semi-liquid material and, after gradual 
change, consolidation was perfect and the horse able to return to 


its owner. A. L. 


A Horst SHOE In THE THIGH OF A Horse. Major Perrie. Bul- 
letin de la Soc. Centr.—aA horse arrived at the front. He was 16 
years old, used for the saddle and was of Anglo-Arabiec breed. 
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He was very lame in the left hind leg, the thigh on that side 
had a large swelling. There was a contused suppurating wound on 
the mass of the ischio-tibial muscles. The wound passed upward 
and inward. There was another contusion of the antero-internal 
face of the stifle. Exploring the wounds, the presence of a metal- 
lie body was detected, perhaps a piece of obus.. The extraction was 
made by traction through the anterior opening without necessary 
incision. The foreign body proved to be a newly made shoe, weigh- 
ing one kilog, the heels of which were brought together. The toe 
only had been damaged. It was supposed that this was the result 
of the blow from a projectile striking the box where the shoe was 
and throwing it with the heels pointing forward. Recovery fol- 
lowed. A. lL. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONVOY OF REMOUNTS 


— 


H. C. CRAWFORD, 


, France. 


The time is not far distant when the government of the United 
States will in all probability begin the shipment of large numbers 
of remounts to France for the American army’s use in the field, 
and possibly it may be of interest to see enumerated a few observa- 
tions on the convoy of 25,000 remounts. It is highly probable that 
our government will map out its programme along lines which will 
have for its object the rectifying of mistakes made by the several 
governments participating in the struggle, and in no other depart- 
ment is this more applicable than in the subject at hand. 

The convoying of the above number enumerated was attended 
with varying conditions as regards weather, disease, sanitation, and 
general physical condition of the animals on debarkation. Of the 
above number of animals there was a mortality of 1130, which was 


4.52%. This, however, represents the mortality on the voyages 


only, which generally extended over a 12-13 day period. 

During the first five days after the animals were disembarked 
there were mortalities varying from nil to the corresponding mor- 
tality of the voyage, while in one instance brought to our attention, 
the death rate from the fifth to the tenth day after arrival on French 
soil exceeded the mortality on the voyage plus that which died dur- 
ing the first five days, 


mo een 
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In a number of instances the mortality was due to the inability 
of the inspectors to give the animals a proper physical examina- 
tion as the horses were stampeded when attempts at inspection were 
made, while in other instances visible symptoms of disease were 
rendered negative as possible by various means too numerous to 
mention. 

It is to be expected that the animals represented varied degrees 
of quality and age although everything considered they were above 


the average. With the one exception of transports fitted in ac- 


cordance with British regulations, we will state that it is practically 
impossible to maintain even fair sanitary conditions on board horse 


transports, due to the crowded conditions as every inch of space 


- must be utilized. Through the constant shifting of the various de- 
vices for conveying air to the animals below deck and the continu- 
ous running of mechanical appliances, the purpose of which was to 
aerate the various parts of the ship, a fair system of ventilation 
and circulation was maintained. 
3 In the transportation of remounts favorable weather condi- 
tions are a great asset though a gentle rolling of the ship is not par- 
ticularly detrimental; heavy head seas causing a pitching of the 
boat creates the worst havoe, especially if occurring near the end 
of a voyage when the animals are leg weary. It was found to be 
far more beneficial to practise a grouping system whereby eight 
to ten animals were allowed to stand side by side without division 
boards, thus obviating an almost constant condition, namely, 
seborrheic eczema of the tail which invariably made its appear- 
ance in a few days due to the constant contact of that member 
_ with the back boards. Whenever animals were stalled individually 
this condition was present in 90% of all cases. This grouping 
_ system also prevented excessive stocking of the limbs, by allowing 
- some freedom of movement. 
: It was rare to find an animal free from abrasions of some sort 
in the region of the forehead and poll, varying from slight con- 
_ tusions to conditions of fracture of cranial bones and severe infec- 
_ tions, caused by the animal’s head coming in contact with the door 
jams of express cars during the unloading process in transit by 
rail from the West. In certain instances chronic suppurative con- 
ditions such as quittor and fistulae of the withers and poll were 
encountered. 

Although treatises on veterinary medicine mention long jour- 
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neys by rail or boat as being a frequent cause of laminitis, one 
ease only was encountered in 25,000 animals, and this one instance 
appeared to be incited by digestive disturbances. During the first 
few days vertigo was occasionally met with which was very mild, 
requiring no medical attention. 

A careful regulation of the animals’ diet practically elimin- 
ated colicy affections, though gastro-intestinal catarrh was a noti- 
ceable condition present in a majority of the influenzal affections, 
and inducing numerous cases of mucous diarrhea which was in- — 
variably remedied by a change of diet rather than resorting to the 
administration of astringents. In one consignment, however, we 
were unfortunate in having twenty-four cases of impaction loaded 
on the boat in that condition, and it is unnecessary to state that ir- 
respective of treatment they all succumbed. 

. There is also a marked tendency for pneumonia on board 
transports to assume the ‘‘hypostatic’’ type; the reason is obvious 
in view of the inactive state of the animals coupled with the unsani- 


tary surroundings and infection. In this type of pneumonia the — 


application of sinapisms to the thoracic walls is contra-indicated. 

The pulse rate of the submaxillary or coccygeal arteries was 
found to be rather an inaccurate criterion as to the true condition — 
of the heart in a great number of cases, it being necessary to aus- 
cult that organ to ascertain the true heart rate. Frequently there 
was a variance of three to seven beats in the pulse rate as compared 
with the heart beat. It can be seen that this would be rather mis- 
Jeading in such instances to assume that a pulse rate of 40 indi- — 
cated a corresponding heart rate. 

Naturally the majority of diseases encountered were influ- — 
enza, its complications, the contagious pneumonias, and strangles. 


Purpura hemorrhagica was not met with although a few cases de- 
veloped during the first month on French soil. Strangles frequent- 


Jy manifested itself as a diffuse purulent inflammation of the sub-— 


cutaneous connective tissues and superficial lymphatics of the — 
head. In this condition where there was a tendency to suppura- 


tion the cases as a rule recovered, but if this feature was absent — 


they invariably died. The animals so affected presented a typical _ 
hippopotamus head. Involyment of the retro-pharyngeal, subparo- 


tid, and sublingual glands were of frequent oceurrence in the 


strangles infections, and as is generally the case in severe influenzal — 


outbreaks, edema of the glottis and stenosis of the bronchi pre-— \ 
vailed. 4 
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Vesicular stomatitis was very prevalent in certain shipments, 
the lesions involving the tongue principally. This disease should 
not be confused with contagious pustular stomatitis frequently 
met with in English thoroughbreds imported to this country, the 
names of the two diseases should be self-explanatory. 

Certain consignments composed of numbers of pregnant mares 
in which influenza assumed a very virulent role aborted at varied 
periods of gestation, and premature births were by no means a 
rarity. Parturient eclampsia in the mare was also met with. 

The greatest mortality occurred among animals that had pre- 
viously been affected with influenza or contagious pneumonia and 
had not been allowed the proper period of convalescence. The 
fallacy of shipping animals in such condition was amply demon- 
strated by the apoplectic type of death which marked a large num- 
ber of the animals’ demise. 

Although being fed on a rather restricted grain ration a large 
number of animals gained considerable weight during the trip, 
while others shipped badly and lost from 100 to 200 pounds. 

Horses loaded showing clinical symptoms of strangles ship 
far better than those with pronounced symptoms of influenza. 

Ophthalmia with marked effusion of lymph into the anterior 
chamber of the eye was an almost constant symptom in the severe 
outbreaks of influenza which, however, cleared up nicely without 
therapeutic medication and leaving no sequellae. While quite a 
large number of animals that were placed on board with pro- 
nounced symptoms of influenza died on the voyage, the large per- 
centage dying on French soil, during the first five day period, were 
placed aboard ship in this condition, contagious pneumonia in- 
cluded. If feasible, and possible of execution, it would stand the 
government in excellent stead to ship acclimated horses only, com- 
mandeering these if necessary and replacing them by green horses. 

Throughout 1916, during which period the infections in ques- 
tion were most widespread and virulent, it was not uncommon to 


receive such a large percentage of animals in the period of ineuba- 
tion, and exhibiting clinical symptoms of the disease, that upon 


arrival in France with shipments of 1000 to 1200 head, from 10 
to 20 per cent necessitated being sent to the infirmary and a like 
jpercentage to convalescent corrals. 

Before taking up the topic of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
which by the way, is one of the greatest scourges to the remount 
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department, we wish to mention a practical bacteriological fact 
which we assume was responsible for the clinical picture met with. 
Following out the bacteriological hypothesis, namely, the increase 
in virulence up to a certain point and subsequent attenuation of 
organisms when passing through susceptible individuals, we will 
summarize the clinical aspect of contagious pleuro-pneumonia of 
horses as witnessed by us since December 1914. | 

It is quite evident to the majority of practitioners, that it 
borders upon the impossible, at times, to make a differential diag- 
nosis between the first cases of contagious pneumonia encountered 

_ in an outbreak and influenza. 

We have been impressed with the fact that contagious pleuro- 
pneuomnia of horses has a marked tendency to make its initial ap- 
pearance as an atypical condition, manifesting itself as a systemic 
infection without pectoral localization, yet in a few days a horse, 

-or series of horses, a short distance from our first case, which was 
apparently a case of influenza, manifest upon auscultation and 
percussion a typical pneumonia of the lobar type which it is quite 


evident to us has been contracted from the animal apparently — 


afflicted with influenza. The organisms are now increasing in viru- 

‘lence and in their passage through the various susceptible animals, 
and in a few more days another series of cases manifest their appear- 
ance, which upon clinical examination reveal the fact that their 
condition is indisputably one of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
the involved lung, however, is affected with a lobular pneumonia 
which is catarrhal in type. 

The virulence of the infection is now at its height, the mor- 
tality is high, the pleura is involved and effusion is pronounced. 
This phase of the disease represents a malignant form of pneumonia 
marked by lysis in contra-distinction to the preceding clinical mani- 
festatien which was marked by crisis, favorable termination of the 
ailment in the majority of cases and benign course. 

At this point mixed pneumonia may be encountered, where- 
by a portion of the lung may show areas of lobular involvment 
while other portions have a typical lobar affection. There are also 
instances where the lobar involvment is so diffuse as to closely 
simulate a typical lobar pneumonia. 

The majority of practitioners at this stage are grasping at 
every straw, they begin to assume that there is some ‘‘new disease’’ 
present with which they have to deal, they eagerly try various bio- 


ae ee, 
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logical products that are on the market, only to find that none of 
the said biologics substantiate any of the claims made for them by 
their respective manufacturers. Every heart stimulant in the 
pharmocopeia receives a trial, and possibly the veterinarian con- 
fides in a fellow practitioner that he is up against it, and his friend 
advises a trial of various prescriptions that have stood him in 
stead in apparently similar instances, but all to no avail as the 
mortality remains unchecked. By this time a few of the patients 
have survived, emaciated physical wrecks. The trouble, however, 
is not under control as numbers of other animals are showing symp- 
toms of approaching sickness, and in a day or so new cases of con- 
tagious pneumonia have made their appearance; the veterinarian 
in attendance is about ready to throw up the sponge as apparently 
the cases will go the way of their predecessors, but physical exam- 
ination reveals the fact that the pneumonia has assumed the lobar 
type, it is a croupous, benign pneumonia marked by crisis, and in 
the majority of cases by recovery. 

The virulence of the organisms has now become attenuated, 
and the tension under which the veterinarian was laboring relaxes, 
he is not out of his difficulties, however, as new eases still daily make 
their appearance; these, however, fail to reveal any involvment of 
the pectoral organs, and the unsuspecting practitioner may assume 
that he is dealing with influenza; this, however, is not the case, the 
animals in question are affected with contagious pleuro-pneumonia 
which is atypical in form, i.e., there is no involvment of the pee- 
toral organs, at least in so far as we can ascertain by resorting to 
percussion and auscultation. 

The disease as it now presents itself differs from the initial 
manifestation of the outbreak not one iota in so far as the clinical 
picture that the animal presents is concerned, it resolves itself 
merely into a question of the organisms being in the descendency 
as regards their virulence rather than in the ascendency. They are 
_ now markedly attenuated, due to the fact that they have passed 
through so many individuals; the remaining sick animals will 
usually make an uneventful recovery. 

One of the greatest handicaps under which we labor in the 
_ successful control of the maladies in question, is, how long does a 
horse which has made an apparent recovery from one of the diseases 
in question still constitute a source of infection for susceptible 
animals with which he comes in contact? Enlightenment upon 
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this point would enable the practitioner to control one of the chief 
mediums through which these diseases spread. . 

A few words in reference to the disrepute ‘‘tapping’’ horses, 
having pleuritis with effusion, so-called ‘‘hydrothorax’’, have fallen 
into, might not be out of place. The success with which one meets 
in the performance of this operation will depend to a great extent 
upon the character of the exudate, if the exudate is serous or 
serofibrinous, ‘‘tapping’’ will be followed by favorable results, but — 
if empyema is present as an accompaniment which is generally 
the ease, the operation will not be attended by a favorable outcome. 

We will frankly state that the use of biological products in 
the treatment of these various infections is unattended by favor- 
able results. A supportive and eliminative form of treatment 
coupled with good nursing, sanitary surroundings, small quantities 
of a variety of palatable foods, green stuffs and herbs in season, the 
oceasional scalding of pails, buckets, and mangers, and. lastly a 
daily grooming of the patient where possible constitute rational 
lines of treatment. Furthermore if animals refuse to eat the prof- 
fered food, immediately remove same from their sight and an 
abundance of fresh water should be kept within easy reach of the 
patient at all times. Daily removal of bandages and massage of 
the animal’s limbs before readjusting same is not without value. 
During extremely warm weather frequent sponging of the head, 
anal, perineal, and genital regions is very refreshing to the patients. 

Lastly, there is no drug, combination of drugs, active prin- 
ciple, or combination of active principles, whether administered 
per orem, subcutaneously, intravenously or intramuscularly, that 
will effectively combat cardiac toxemia which induces the various 
fatal cardiac phenomena in the influenzal infections and conta- 
gious pneumonias of the horse. 

The fact was also ascertained that animals in the period of 
incubation of the influenzal affections are not suitable subjects for 
the ophthalmic mallein test, and if said test is carried out an ap- 
parent typical reaction may be interrupted. If such animals are 
destroyed the most searching post-mortem fails to reveal glanders 
lesions, and in addition if checked up with guinea pig inoculation 
the results will be found to be negative. 


~—Lieutenant W. H. Lynch, who has been stationed at Boxford, 
Mass., has been transferred to Newport News, Va. 
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—Lieutenant J. A. Austin, formerly of Fulton, Ky., is now sta- 
tioned at the Remount Station at Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

—Dr. J. Stotchik has been appointed Second Lieutenant in the 
Veterinary Officer’s Reserve Corps. He is attached temporarily 
to the 21st Field Artillery at Leon Springs, Texas. 

—Dr. A. Freer of Ellenville, N. Y. is with the Veterinary Re- 
serve Corps, ‘‘Somewhere in France’’. 

—First Lieutenant D. B. Leininger has been transferred from 
the 7th Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Texas to the Department of Hippology, 
Mounted Service School, Fort Riley, Kans. 

—Dr. C. R. Boshart of Lowville, N. Y., Dr. A. W. Combs of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Dr. R. A. Halsey of Islip, N. Y., are with the 
Veterinary Reserve Corps, ‘‘Somewhere in France’’. 

—Dr. Max Danziger of the N. Y. City Department of Health has 
received a commission in the Veterinary Reserve Corps. 

—Dr. A. T. Bagzler, formerly of the N. Y. City Department of 
‘Health, but now in the Veterinary Reserve Corps, has been as- 
signed to duty at Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

—Dr. P. V. Weaver of Glen Cove, N. Y. and Dr. Stark of Brook- 

lyn are in the Veterinary Reserve Corps. ~ 
—Lieutenant W. F. Nolechek, formerly of Thorp, Wis., is now 
_ stationed at the Remount Depot, Belair, Ga. 
—Dr. J. C. Exline, who has been in charge at the Bureau Sta- 
tion at Walla Walla, Wash., has been appointed Captain of Bat- 
_ tery A, Washington Field Artillery at Camp Greene, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

—Dr. C. J. Marshall, State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania, Sec- 
_ retary and Executive Officer of the State Livestock Sanitary Board, 
_ has received a commission as Major and has been granted a leave of 
_ absence. He will devote all of his time to the U. S. Army Veteri- 
_ nary Service. Dr. T. E. Munce has been appointed Acting State 
_ Veterinarian and Executive Officer of the Board during Dr. Mar- 
- shall’s absence. 

_ Captain A. H. Hunter of the Canadian Army Veterinary Corps 
__ is Veterinary Officer at a large hospital at Havre, France. . 

_ —Dr. R. M. Staley has been commissioned Major and Dr. Wil- 
_ liam Brod, Lieutenant, in the Veterinary Service. They have been 
_ granted leave of absence by the Live Stock Sanitary Board of 
_ Pennsylvania. es 
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CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
SECTION ON SANITARY SCIENCE AND POLICE 


J.G. Wits, Albany, N. Y. 


As this meeting is the first under the division of the associa- 
tion into distinct sections it has been thought fitting that the chair- 
man of each should make brief addresses to the members thereof. 

Since the last gathering of this organization our nation has 
entered as an active participant into military and commercial al- 
liance with other powers against a common enemy. The ultimate 
outcome will doubtless be decided quite as much through indus- 
trial and commercial supremacy as by destructive agencies. 

We have seen, from time to time, figures estimating the quan- 
tity of food stuffs, clothing and other materials which are annually 
disposed of as waste, which run into the millions of dollars. It is 
said that much of this is avoidable if proper attention and care is 
exercised. These channels by which material of value is allowed 
to become useless affect every industry and every line of business. 
The greatest source of the nation’s wealth lies in its agriculture 
and animal industry forms one of the most important sub-di- 
visions in this great business. Not only are vast quantities of foods, 
some of them practically indispensable, provided by this branch of 
agriculture, but our livestock -directly or indirectly affects count- 
less manufacturing enterprises and commercial pursuits. Any 
means whereby animal industry may be fostered and promoted pro- 
duces stimulating effects upon widely diversified interests. 

At this time when every ,effort is being made to conserve the 
resources of the country it is particularly important that prevent- 
able diseases in livestock be limited. The vast toll annually ex- 
acted by tuberculosis, hog cholera, infectious abortion, influenza, 
Texas fever and other infectious diseases is to a certain extent a 
reflection on modern sanitary police. For decades efforts have been 
directed to reduce these great economic losses in animals, yet with 
the exception of Texas fever and possibly hog cholera we can scarce- 
ly feel elated over progress made. 

This association has aided very materially in developing means 
for combating those diseases and providing adequate methods of 
control, Unfortunately in several of our most important maladies 
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it has so far been impossible to find any practical procedure that 
has proven entirely satisfactory . . 

The problems that logically come under the Section on Sani- 
tary Science and Police are no doubt of more interest to the sani- 
_tarian than to the veterinarian in active practice. Control over 
transmissible infections, however, touches all phases of veterinary 
science and indirectly reaches many other activities in comparative 
medicine. The limitation and eradication of most animal dis- 
eases also have a direct influence on the suppression of mortality 
in the human family. Furthermore, at this time the expense and 
effort involved in the control of such plagues is of unusual im- 
portance. | | 

It has been our endeavor to provide in this program a suffi- 
cient range of subjects to touch briefly at least the principal phases 
of sanitary science and police. The object has been to confine 
papers to the most important questions and to place the greatest 
stress upon those which affect our larger domestic animals. Sev- 
eral recommendations and suggestions have occurred to us as ad- 
visable in connection with the future arrangement of this section. 
Papers should be prepared sufficiently in advance to enable the 
secretary to furnish copies of same to each individual who is ex- 
pected to take part in the discussion. This, to a certain extent, is 
imposing a greater obligation upon the contributor as it necessi- 
tates his preparing additional copies of his paper and will require 
preparation longer in advance. The advantage, in papers being 
in the hands of persons entering into discussion before hand, is 
very evident. Much time is saved and needless repetition avoided 
when an opportunity is given to the person discussing the paper to 
familiarize himself with it and prepare his remarks accordingly. 
It is suggested that the number of papers to be presented during 
one session of this section should be limited. This will avoid over 
crowding, insure sufficient time and eliminate the necessity of at- 
tempting to make room for contributors who may have papers to 
present. Embarrassment is certain unless some such arrangement 
is made since some feel that it is purely a matter of volition on 
the part of the officers of the section whether volunteer contribu- 
tions shall or shall not appear. 

The suggestion is made that this section consider the adoption 
of a uniform policy as to the main subjects that should be pre- 
sented. It is evident that the chairman and secretary would be 
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greatly aided if, at each meeting or by correspondence thereafter, 
suggestions be made as to what matters should be taken up at the 
next annual session. This of course would not cover the entire 
program but would give the officers of the section some idea of 
what subjects or discussions are of most interest or most desired 
by the members of the section. 

The time limit on papers provided in the constitution is im- 
portant and should be strictly adhered to. It is impossible to give 
contributors equally proper attention unless uniform arrangement 
as to time is provided for. It is likewise suggested that a general 
request be sent, possibly through the general secretary’s office, in 
reference to contributors submitting or volunteering subjects for 
consideration. While this would necessitate the officers of the sec- 
tion being compelled to refuse some contributors opportunity to 
appear, it would at the same time give them a much wider range of 
selection. Under the present arrangements some of those invited 
to contribute do not wish to do so and the preparation of the pro- 
gram is accordingly more arduous. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
SECTION ON GENERAL PRACTICE 


T. H. Fereuson, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


I consider it an honor and a privilege to be permitted to say 
a few words to you at this our opening session of the section on 
general practice of the 54th annval meeting of the A. V. M. A. 

Since their election it has been the effort of the officers of this 
association to make this the largest and most successful meeting of 
practitioners ever held and judging by the mangificent attendance 
here this afternoon their efforts have not been in vain. 

The committee on this section has endeavored to prepare a 
program for you that would be not only entertaining and instruc- 
tive, but along the needs of the day and while it is necessarily lim- 
ited as to the quantity of subjects I think it will keep us busy dur- 
ing our alloted time. 

The field of the practising veterinarian of the present day, is 
so broad that it can be barely touched on in the few hours we have 
at our disposal; nowadays it is necessary for the country prac- 
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titioner to have a broad knowledge on everything pertaining to 
veterinary science and husbandry and those possessing such know- 
ledge eventually become identified with the social and political 
affairs of their community and are chosen to fill offices of im- 
portance and trust. 

The husbandman is fast becoming better educated, is keeping 
better stock and more of it and his demands on the veterinarian are 
becoming more intensified, and the.country practitioner that does 
not respect these demands and keep abreast with the times will soon 
find that his services are not wanted. 

The ways open to a practitioner for increasing his knowledge 
are many. There are available up to date veterinary works cover- 
ing the different subjects up to the light of present knowledge. 
We have our veterinary journals, our agricultural papers, our post- 
graduate courses, our veterinary associations where we come in di- 
rect contact with each other and by so doing and exchanging ex- 
periences gain knowledge we could get in no other way, and if we 
take advantake of these opportunities and apply to them untiring 
energy day by day we will fulfill requirements. 

At our meeting last year the chairman of the section on general” 
practice stated that two important things had been accomplished 
by the profession in 1916; one was the stamping out of foot-and- 
mouth disease and the other the recognition, by the government, of 
the veterinarian in the army service. I do not presume any of us 
realized, at that time, their full importance, but think what a 
calamity it would be if our country now, when she could most ill 
afford it, had foot-and-mouth disease to contend with, and it would 
be almost a tragedy if veterinarians who are taking up army work 
had no rank. 

The practitioners’ part in the above accomplishments clearly 
_ demonstrate their importance as a factor in preventing the spread 
of contagious diseases and their extermination. 
| The tuberculosis-free herds that we have at the present time 
are largely due to your efforts. If you receive your just due not a 
state in the union would refuse your properly approved certifi- 
cates of health, as it is, only two or three turn you down. 

___ If the practitioner who is in touch with the local situation and 
has an almost personal acquaintance with the animals to be passed 
on and has shown himself true blue as evidenced by his standing 
in his community, and with the sanitary authorities of his state, 
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is not.in.a position. to pass on the health of these animals, who is? 

The year 1917 will go down in veterinary history as one giv- 
ing the veterinarian his biggest eall. 

The food problem will play an important part in winning thas 
war; in fact it may decide it and the country practitioner is in a 
position to do more to help in the conservation of the food supply 
of this country than any other man. His every day work brings 
him in contact with the food producer and it is his duty as a. patri- 
otic veterinarian to help the farmer in every way possible and the 
ways are legion. 

I could not begin to tell you what your oppor anna are in 
your own community, every one must work them out for himself. — 

In behalf of the committee on general practice I wish to thank 
those gentlemen who have so kindly made the program for this see- 


tion. possible. 
wy 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 
AND EDUCATION 


Your committee begs leave to submit the following report: 

The present is a critical period in the history of American vet- 
erinary education. As a profession we are called upon to supply 
veterinarians for the army service on the-same basis as the medi- 
cal profession, and it is a fundamental requisite that the veteri- 
narian shall have the same training, not only in professional 
lines, but in all other lines that are recognized as fundamental to 
all learned professions. 

The veterinarian in the army will be associated with thorn 
ly trained men, not only in medical but in other technical lines. 
It is therefore self-evident that the veterinarian, if he is to meet 
these requirements, must have.a broad preliminary, as well as 
thorough technical training. 

It is unfortunate that some veterinary colleges have not made 
the progress in the last few years that the times demand, in spite 
of repeated recommendations from this committee. The time has 
now arrived when definite action must be taken. These schools 
must improve materially in order to receive the approval of the 
association. 

During the past year all of the veterinary schools, with the 
exception of four, have been visited by one or more members of this 
committee. We have found that a number of schools are not con- 
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ducted in a manner that will reflect dignity upon the veterinary 
profession, nor are they in keeping with the modern standards of 
education. The buildings are untidy, there is a lack of discipline, 
and the instructors in many instances are inefficient and fail to 
recognize their responsibilities as teachers of a learned profession. 

_ The entrance requirements in many cases are not strictly en- 
forced. These conditions have been repeatedly called to the atten- 
tion of the authorities concerned, but they have not been remedied. 

The committee believes that the time has come when definite 
action should be taken with reference to some of these schools. 

We recommended that the San Francisco Veterinary College 
and the United States College of Veterinary Surgeons be dropped 
from the list of accredited schools. 

We have also decided to advise three other schools that unless 
certain definite improvements are made before the 1st of January, 
1918, to conform to the standard requirements set by this associa- 
tion, that they be dropped from the list of accredited schools. 

The Arkansas Veterinary College has been visited, but owing 
to the lack of the most of the essentials of a veterinary school we 
recommend that this institution be not recognized as an accredited 
school. 

The usual confidential reports will be made to other schools 
calling attention to deficiencies, which in the opinion of the com- 
mittee should be adjusted. 


Respectfully submitted, 
N. S. Mayo 
R. C. Moore 
Louis A. KLEIN. 


SS aEnEanEtnin cee 


SALMON MEMORIAL FUND 


The Salmon Memorial Fund Committee ‘has been less active 
the past year owing to the great demands on our members for so 
many organizations seeking help for the sufferers in Europe within 
and without our profession. ; 

Scientific organizations of all kinds have made many appeals 
_ to the profession, Red Cross, Blue Cross, Red Star, Liberty Bonds, 
Home Defense and kindred organizations have made the most 
___ Strenuous calls for help that one or two special state appeals brought 
___ $0 little response that it seemed wise not to inaugurate plans that 
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called for the expenditure of considerable sums of monies for 
clerical services, postage, travelling expenses, etc. 

Many of the unpaid subscriptions of last year remain unpaid 
and leniency has been asked by these subscribers until there wonle 
be some lessened demands for monies along other lines. 

The amounts subscribed and collected for the past year total 
$908.50. | 

Several amounts of monies collected by state organizations 
are not yet turned into the committee’s hands. 

One subscription of eight hundred dollars was made subject 
to call when the fund reached ten thousand dollars. 

The amount in bank is $2056.10; the total subscribed has 
reached $4086.61. 


SALMON MEMoRIAL CONTRIBUTORS 


New York State.......... $ 574.00 
TOWN oe SS. SS ee 472.61 
Pennsylvania: cik.ea. bak 445.00 
EUBHOISs 2 SS. OE ea eed 235.00 
Michigan: .\.:, .aaonsaeaees 225.00 
MINTO: 80 25 53'S Saar cee eee 220.00 
Massachusetts ........... 209 .00 
New Jersey»... .esuen eres 146.00 
District of Columbia...... 145.00 
WISCONSIN 25 NW eee wee 131.00 
Minnesota. 2... ctenmeee ke 72.00 
Connecticut... Sexieeoey es 71.00 
VIPS. oso Feds wea oe 51.00 
Missouri: ? 6. ae ne 50.00 
POUIANS SS. cekln lieu bas 33.00 
Canals } ois. oe eas ee 26.00 
Washington =. svvadeneo ow 25.00 
Oslifornia «ic ssaasu vee 25.00 
SUGIAUS 0. Goattisen ees cen 25.00 sy! 
INGDPOSKA i053. 3 see deel 25.00 
EOUIMIAD A” 55's eis eee Petree 25.00 
PUGKISGIDDL oi dadolete da * 20.00 
COMrTadG 66. Se ae i Fa 16.00 
PAGING io kc'c scan eae ae 15.00 
South Carolina .......... 5.00 
Srwitt. Gi OO. | ..c: ae ps Pains 800.00 


$4086 .61 
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REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE 
CONTROL OF BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


To the President, American Veterinary Medical Association, 


Sir :—I have the honor to submit the report for the past year 
of the International Commission on the Control of Bovine Tuber- 
culosis. 

The only meeting held during the year took place at Chicago, 
Ill., on December 4th, 1916, the following members being present: 
Doctors V. A. Moore, J. R. Mohler, F. Torrance, E. C. Schroeder, 
Mr. J. H. Grisdale and the Chairman. A communication was re- 
ceived from Doctor M. H. Reynolds, Secretary of the Commission, 
stating that he was unable to attend the meeting because of illness. 
Doctor Schroeder was therefore elected to act as secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and ap- 
proved, a general discussion took place as to the future of the com- 
mission. 

It was pointed out that since the publication and distribution 
in the United States and Canada of the original reports of the 
commission in the year 1910 and the issue in 1911 of the Primer 
on Bovine Tuberculosis, the commission had been maintained mere- 
ly as a consultative body empowered to take up and deal with any 
new phases of the question which might from time to time arise. 

The recommendations embodied in the publications above re- 
ferred to have been remarkably free from criticism either by mem- 
bers of the profession or by others interested in the subject. Since 
their issue but little new has been discovered in regard to the dis- 
ease, while no work of a general and comprehensive nature in the 
direction of its control and eradication has been undertaken by 


_ governmental bodies, either on this continent or elsewhere. 


It-was agreed that, in view of these conditions, it was inad- 

_ visable to any longer continue the existence of the commission as 
at present constituted. 

It was felt, however, that the great importance of bovine tu- 

berculosis from an economic as well as from a professional stand- 

point, made it desirable. that the American Veterinary Medical 


Association should appoint a special committee to which all ques- 


tions relative to this disease should be referred, and which would 
act as the official exponent of the views of the veterinary profes- 
sion of America on the subject. 
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The suggestion was also made that a similar committee might 
be created by the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association, 
In the event of this being done, it would appear desirable that 
these two committees should work together with the view of pre- 
venting the possible expression of conflicting opinions likely to con- 
fuse the public mind on this important question. 

The members of the commission were of the opinion that be- 
sides maintaining a close watch on all possible future developments 
in regard to bovine tuberculosis, including further inquiry into 
and observation of the various more recent methods of applying 
the tuberculin test, committees such as those above suggested would 
be better fitted than the commission, as at present constituted, to 
carry out the work outlined in its last report, namely, that of cor- 
relating the technical knowledge of bovine tuberculosis with meas- 
ures of practical control. 

It will be remembered that this suggested program comprised 
the working out of an effective scheme for the co-operation of fed- 
eral, state and other authorities in following to the point of origin 
tuberculosis infection revealed by official inspection of meat-produe- 
ing animals before or after slaughter. 

It also referred to the possibility of important service in 
furthering such lines of work as the official recognition and regis- 
tration of tuberculosis-free herds of pure bred cattle. 

At the conclusion of a general discussion in which all the mem- 
bers present participated, the following resolution, was unanimously 
adopted : 

‘* As the International Commission on the Control of 

Bovine Tuberculosis realizes that its main work has been 

completed and sees no special reason for the continu- 

ance of its existence, it requests the American Veterinary 

Medical Association to relieve it of its duties. The com- 

mission suggests the appointment of a small committee 


which can advise the association in all matters concern- 
ing twberculosis.’’ 


I would respectfully urge, on behalf of the commission, that 
the American Veterinary Medical Association should take action 
in accordance with this resolution. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. G. Rurwerrorp, Chairman, 
International Commission on the Control of Bovine Tuberculosis. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF VETERI- 
NARY ANATOMICAL NOMENCLATURE 


In view of the fact that the report of the committee of last 
year was not brought before the association and hence was of 
course not acted upon or printed in the Journal, it seems proper 
to present it herewith in order that the association may be aware 
of the situation. The report was as follows: 

‘Your committee regrets to state that it has been unable to 
make any progress during the past year. It is only fair to say that 
the committee is in no way responsible for this unfortunate situa- 
tion, which is due to the fact that the list of terms presented in the 
last report had not been published as ordered by resolution of the 
association. The committee therefore could not carry out its in- 
tention of obtaining from the anatomists of the association state- 
ments of their views concerning the names proposed by the com- 
mittee. The so-called report which appeared in the February num- 
ber of the Journal of the association was merely the letter of trans- 
_ mittal, appended to which were several names which had been in- 
advertently omitted from the previous report. It is evident that a 
matter of this kind cannot be dealt with in an intelligent manner 
without publication of the entire report and an opportunity for a 
referendum to anatomists outside of the committee previous to 
final action. We therefore recommend that the report be printed 
and that the committee be continued and authorized to obtain the 
views of their colleagues in order that the whole matter may be put 
in final form for submission to the association.’’ 

It seems unnecessary to add much to the foregoing statement. 
The present committee endeavored to make some progress by con- 
ducting a referendum of the anatomical teachers of the country 
_ with regard to the partial list of terms published in the proceed- 
ings of the association of 1913. The result indicated either satis- 
_ faction with the names proposed by the committee or indifference 
ys to the matter. We repeat the recommendations made by the com- 
mittee of last year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Septimus Sisson, Chairman. 


HS. Murrey ' S. L. Srewarr 
E. S. BrasHier I. E. Newsom 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Members of the A. V. M. A.: 
The committee on Audit has carefully gone over the books 
of the Secretary-Treasurer and makes the following report: 
We find the association funds divided into: 
1. Association fund—one-half dues and initiation fees. 
2. Journal fund—subscriptions from non-members. 
Advertisements. | 
One-half dues and initiation fees. 
3. Salmon fund—Reported by committee at meeting as to dispo- 
sition of funds. 
We carefully examined the report of the Secretary, Editor 
and Treasurer, checking each item that appears in the report with 
bill voucher and cancelled check. We find the receipts of the A. V. 


M. A. are: $11,599.03 
Expenditures .....6i....6.. 9,330.68 
Balancéi) 2st ss ts $ 2,268.35 


This was verified by the adding machine and certified by the 
cashier of the Tenth National Bank. 

Report OF JOURNAL Funp. We find the receipts from Dec. 
26, 1916 to Aug. 6, 1917, the time the association treasurer has dis- 
bursed the funds to be: 


Hees pts: i. seve te we does $9,472.51 
Expenditures ............... 7,697.99 
Balances: 55 ere acs «ce « $1,774.52 


verified as above mentioned. 

The Journal fund as reported by the editor, covering two peri- 
ods, was carefully looked over and found correct as submitted. One 
period covered by the audit of the treasurer; the other period cov- 
ered by the editor and extending in periods covered in the dates 
given on the attached examination; August 1, 1916 to December 
31, 1916. 


RECEIPTS 
Balance August 1, 1916............. $ 810.57 
Subscriptions, advertisements, etc..... 2335.50 
Received from treasurer............. 700.00 


$3846.07 
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EXPENDITURES 
Printing Journals, etc..............- $2652.18 
Remitted to treasurer......... seeeee 1193.89 
$3846.07 
Auditing Committee: A. 8S. Cootey, Chairman 
W. H. Roprnson 
G. B. McKinurre 
E. M. Rancx. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


HUDSON VALLEY VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY 


Meeting called to order by the president, in the rooms of The 
Chatham House, Chatham, N. Y. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and adopted. 

The Secretary reported that the case of N. E. Rice, which was 
before the Regents for their endorsement of his ‘‘Certificate of 
facts’’ whereby he could register, was acted upon favorably by 
the Regents. This case had not only been opposed by this society 
but also by the State Society. The reason that this case met with 
such opposition was on account of the fact that Dr. Rice was only 
about 14 years old when he claimed that he was practising with 
his father who at that time was an illegal practitioner. 

Drs. Wills, Fish, Luff and Faust made some remarks upon this 
case. 

New Business. Dr. Wills spoke upon some of the recent 
changes in the Agricultural law, especially affecting the Bureau of 
Diseases of Animals. 

Ist. On and after July 1, the tuberculin test was not com- 
pulsory. If a test was made a record of the same had to be kept 
and to be furnished to the Department of Agriculture upon. request. 

2nd. It was compulsory to report all reactors, also all cases 
of communicable diseases. 

3rd. The law provides for a physical examination. 

4th. Compensation to owners for animals ordered killed by 
the order of the Commissioner of Agriculture had been changed 
from 80 to 90% for localized cases and from 50 to 25% for gen- 
eralized cases. 
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5th. It was not necessary to brand reactors. 

6th. The Bang method was still recommended. 

7th. Hogs and calves may be fed milk from reactors, pro- 
vided that the milk be heated for 30 minutes to 145 degrees and 
that the animals so fed be killed under inspection. 

8th. The Bob veal law had been changed from 4 weeks to 3 
weeks. pigs 

9th. The expense for the control and eradication of rabies had 
to be paid by the state. 

The meeting was then opened for the report of cases. 

Dr. Luff reported a case in which the temperature was 102 
degrees to 105 degrees, respiration 45 to 60. Had all appearances 
of congestion of the lungs. Regular fever treatment was given for 
a week with no improvement. Changed treatment to sodium caco- 
dylate and potassium iodide. This treatment was given for 3 
months when the temperature dropped to 102 degrees, respiration 
25: to 35. 

~ Dr. Smith reported a case of peculiar lameness in a dog’ S 
right hind leg. 

Dr. Anderson reported a case in a dog, lame and sore in both 
hind legs. 


Dr. Kehr reported a case of mammitis in a mare in which the | 


formalin treatment was given. 

. Dr. Sheldon reported 3 cases of agalactia which were treated 
with pilocarpine and nux vomica. He also reported that he had 
used injections (hypodermic) of the animal’s own milk. Begin- 
ning with 10 ¢.c. and increasing to 40 e.c. 

Dr. Harris made some remarks on lymphangitis. 

Dr. McCormick was called upon but did not make any remarks. 

Dr. Schultz reported a case which Dr. N. E. Rice had castrated 
and the following day he was called to put back the intestines. 
The horse died. 


Dr. DeWitt reported the pulling out of the omentum by the 


patient’s own teeth after castration. 

Dr. Faust reported two cases in which, after castration, the 
intestines came out, 

Dr. Faust reported a case in a work mare that was bloated, 
showed colic pains and the rectum was open after she had been 
served by a stallion. 

Dr. Thompson reported a case. 


—— wy 


= 
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Dr. Fish was called upon for some remarks and spoke upon 
the Belgian relief fund. 

It was regularly moved and seconded that $25 be appropri- 
ated towards this fund and that the secretary be authorized to pay 
this amount over to Dr. Fish. Carried. 

It was regularly moved and seconded that the next meeting 
be held at Millbrook, November 7, 1917. Carried. 

Moved to adjourn. Carried. 


Wma. Henry KELLy, Sec’y-Treas. 


os > 


SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Southeastern Michigan 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the Griswold Hotel, 
Detroit, on the afternoon and evening of October 10, 1917. About 
twenty members and visiting veterinarians were present. Five 
new members were admitted to membership, bringing the roll of 
“members up to thirty-six. 

Dr. M. C. Hall read a very interesting paper entitled, ‘‘ An- 
thelmintic Treatment for Nematode Infestations in Dogs.’’ Speci- 
mens of the more common nematodes found in dogs in Detroit and 
vicinity were exhibited by Dr. Hall. The reading of the paper was 
followed by a very interesting discussion. 

Mr. H. H. Halladay, President of the Michigan State Live 
Stock Sanitary Commission,.addressed the meeting on the subject 
of the compensation allowed owners of tuberculous cattle, under the 
new law. 

Dr. E. P. Schaffter, Inspector in Charge of the Detroit Branch 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, gave a brief talk on the subject 
of meat inspection. During the coming year Dr. Schaffter will 
present papers on recent improvements and refinements in meat 
inspection work, as well as a paper on the utilization of animal by- 
products. 

Dr. H. E. States, of the Detroit Board of Health, was unable 
to present his paper on Milk Inspection, and in his place Dr. H. 
Preston Hoskins was asked to give an account of the Kansas City 
meeting of the A. V. M. A., as only a few of the members had been 
able to attend the convention. 

A rather unique plan for supper was adopted at this meeting. 
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The afternoon session was ¢alled to order shortly after 4 o’clock, 
and adjournment for supper took place promptly at 6:00 P. M. 
The Griswold Hotel recently installed a very fine cafeteria and dis- 
continued their dining room. For our use the manager of the 
hotel reserved one of the alcoves in the cafeteria at 6:00 o’clock. 
Each member took a tray and secured whatever he felt like eating, 
and in less than fifteen minutes we were all seated in the alcove 
with our suppers before us. At 7:00 P. M. President Joy called 
the evening session together. 

This plan promises to work out well. The membership being 
made up of both city as well as out-of-town members, some can 
attend only the afternoon session, while others can attend only in 
the evening. The supper hour from 6 to 7 catches some of both 
groups, as well as those who attend both sessions. One of the best 
things about this arrangement is that it is not necessary to arrange 
in advance to serve any specified nyenher. It is just about as demo- 
eratic as it could be. 

Our next meeting will be held January 9, 1918. 

H. Preston Hoskins, Sec’y-Treas. 


KEYSTONE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The regular annual meeting of the Keystone Veterinary Medi- | 


cal Association was held on Tuesday evening, October 9th, 1917, at 
8:30 P. M., at the Chamber of Commerce, Widener Building. 
Good attendance. We had with us as visitors, Drs. Andress, 
O’Leary, Earle, Paxon and Tingley. _ 

Dr. Adolph Eichhorn, of the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories, 
Pearl River, N. Y., addressed the meeting. His subjects were In- 
fectious Stomatitis of Horses and Forage Poisoning; he also dis- 
cussed Blackleg. These subjects brought forth very extensive dis- 
cussion by several of the members and was very much enjoyed. 


This association contributed twenty-five (25) dollars to the Re- | 


lief Fund for the benefit of the families of veterinarians who have 
gone to the war. 

The annual election was held and the following: officers were 
elected : 

President, W. J. Crocker; Vice-President, L. A. Mansbach; 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. 8. Rockwell. 

Board of Censors: M. W. Drake, F. H. Schneider, ©. J. Mar- 
shall, J. W. Vansant, C. M. Hoskins. 

C. S. Rockwe.u, Secretary. 
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WEST VIRGINIA VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The West Virginia Veterinary Medical Association held the 
pest meeting in its history on July 5th and 6th at Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

On July 5th Dr. H. K. Wright of the H. K. Mulford Co., 
gave the most interesting and instructive lecture on the manufac- 
ture and administration of anti-hog cholera serum which anyone 
present ever heard. In the latter part of the afternoon the elec- 
tion of officers was held. Dr. J. J. Cranwell of Clarksburg was 
unanimously elected president. Dr. Ernest Layne of Huntington, 
W. Va., who had been the secretary and treasurer for the past two 
terms, was also unanimously elected. There was the largest at- 
tendance that had ever been present at a meeting, as most every 
graduate in the state was present and several from the neighbor- 
ing state of Ohio. — 

Dr. L. A. Merillat, of Chicago, Ill., arrived late on the evening 
of the fifth and gave a very interesting talk on the latest opera- 
tions. After the day’s business was all over and the usual banquet 
was partaken of, quite an enjoyable automobile ride was taken to 
Marietta, Ohio. 

On the morning of the sixth, Dr. Merillat, with several very 
able assistants, through the courtesy of Dr. Callender offering the 
use of his up to date hospital, started the clinie which lasted until 
late in the afternoon, when everyone departed for his home, declar- 
ing he would attend the January meeting. The place of the meet- 
_ ing was left to the executive committee to decide. 

KE. Layne, Secy. © 


—Newspaper reports state that an epidemic of anthrax, affect- 
ing cattle in Yolo County, California, has reached an alarming 
stage and has spread to an adjoining county. It is reported that. 
the State Veterinarian feels confident the germs are being spread 


__ by agents of enemies of the United States. 


—Dr. J. F. Shigley, formerly of Kenmare, has removed to Lans- 
ford, N. D. 

_—Dr. W. H. Hurst, formerly engaged in meat inspection at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., has been transferred to Sheldon, Ia., in the work 
of hog cholera praciba God 

-—Dr. James H. Hester has removed from Santa Barbara to San 
Jacinto, California. 
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VETERINARY OBSTETRICS 


W. L. WILLIAMS 
Professor of Obstetrics and Research Professor of the Diseases of Breeding 
Cattle in the New York State Veterinary College, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Six hundred fifty pages, three full-page colored plates and one hundred forty 
illustrations in the text. Price, $5.00 prepaid. Sold exclusively by the author. 


In 1909 the author published a volume under the title of Vet- 
erinary Obstetrics, including the Diseases of Breeding Animals ~ 
and of the New Born. This work was attempted to place in a single. 
volume all the available information concerning obstetrics, diseases 
of the genital organs and of the new born animals. As time has 
gone on research work has shown that the basic knowledge under- 
lying the work was wanting. Many new facts have been discov- 
ered which have led to an entirely different conception of various 
phases of the book. Furthermore, there has developed so much 
new material that it has been found impossible to include all of 
these subjects in a single volume. Accordingly the present book 
includes only that phase of the subject which relates directly to 
obstetrics. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the subject matter, a 
brief review of the table of contents should be noted. The anatomy 
of the generative organs is first presented, followed by what the 
author calls Obstetric Physiology. The latter includes the subject 
of Embryology. The subject of Pregnancy is next taken up, which 
includes among other things, a very complete discussion of the 
methods of diagnosing Pregnancy. This is followed by diseases 
of Pregnancy, including the different types of Dystokia. The 
author here introduces a new name for certain forms of difficult 
Jabor which he calls the ‘‘ Dystokia of Contagious Abortion’’. The 
latter part of the book is devoted to Wounds and Injuries of the 
Genital Organs, Puerperal Infections and Puerperal Eclamptie 
Diseases. 

Dr. Williams’ large clinical experience as well as his natural 
aptitude for the work has been productive of excellent results. The 
subject matter of this book is based largely on clinical experience. 
Dr. Williams, however, states that he has drawn freely from the 
printed discussions of other authors. The subject is very com- 


, 
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pletely discussed and the various phases illuminated with actual 
cases. 

When the author discusses those conditions in obstetrics which 
relate to contagious abortion, many new and exceedingly interest- 
ing facts are brought out. To certain of these, some practitioners 
and laboratory workers will take exception. This, however, is al- 
ways the case in a new field where many of the basic principles 
underlying the infection are but imperfectly understood. Further 
work along these lines alone will settle the controversial features. 


Especially in this connection we wish to note what the author says 


concerning one of the results of feeding sterilized milk to calves 
and its effect on the muco-purulent discharge from the vulva. Two 
very striking cuts would seem to indicate that calves fed on steri- 
lized milk would be free of this discharge. We question very 
much whether the infection which is induced by feeding raw milk 
is responsible for the matter of the vulvar tuft. 

This book is one of the best that has been written for both the 
practitioner and the student of Veterinary Medicine. It is well 
illustrated, the paper upon which it is printed is excellent and the 
type clear cut. The subject,is one in which all members of the vet- 
erinary profession should be interested. It is especially valuable 
to the practitioner whose work is among cattle, although its rela- 
tion to the obstetrics of horses, sheep and pigs must be kept in mind. 
It is a very complete, up-to-date and scientific treatise on Veteri- 
nary Obstetrics. — Cuarues E. Corron, V. M. D. 


———_»> -—- 


EPIZOOTICS AND THEIR CONTROL DURING WAR 
A GUIDE FOR ARMY, GOVERNMENT AND PRAC- 
TISING VETERINARIANS 


Dr. HERMAN MIESSNER 


r Professor of Hygiene and Director of the Hygienic Institute of the Royal Vet- 


erinary College, Hanover. With thirty-seven illustrations 


Translated by A. A. LerBoup, D. V. M. ~ 
Publisher, American Journal of Veterinary Medicine, Chicago. 


In the present great war, the importance of veterinarians with 
the armies has been given full recognition and the profession is 
cognizant of its many responsibilities toward aiding the fighting 
forees by proper care of the animals and by controlling the dis- 
ease to which they are at all times exposed. It is a recognized fact 


_ that during previous wars, dangerous infections and contagious 
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diseases have followed the wake of the armies, and furthermore, 
the fighting forces were many times hampered by outbreaks of dis- 
eases among the horses which crippled the forces sometimes at their 
greatest emergency. 

The progress of the last decade in preventive medicine and 
sanitary science has enabled the veterinarians in this great war to 
effectively guard against threatening infections; and up to date 
the achieved successes of the veterinary profession command the 
greatest admiration, inasmuch as even the most common infectious 
diseases have been successfully controlled among the horses of the 
armies. 

With the entrance of our country into the war, our profession 
will have to perform a great task and no doubt everyone actively 
engaged in the service will do his utmost toward meriting recog- 
nition and thereby aiding the profession. 

The veterinary literature on army service, as it relates to ex- 
periences in this war is rather meager, and therefore ‘‘ Epizooties 
and Their Control During War’’ will be welcome to those who will 
seek eagerly information to help them along in their new lines of 
duties. . . 

The publication should prove of great value not only to army 
veterinarians, but also to the practitioner who desires to familiar- 
ize himself with the control of diseases discussed in the publication. 

The diseases to which the animals of the fighting nations are ex- 
posed are treated by the author in a masterly fashion which in- 
clude also the maladies which may be introduced as a result of in- 
vading and retreating armies. Glanders has received the greatest 
attention and the author has evidently recognized the importance 
of this disease and the necessity of army veterinarians to be fully 
informed with all of its phases. He describes in detail the etiology, 
pathogenesis, morbid anatomy, symptomatology and differential diag- 
nosis and enters minutely into the various tests which are being now 
employed for diagnostic purposes. The agglutination, conglutina- 
tion, and complement fixation tests are described in detail. Like- 
wise the ophthalmic test is given very close consideration. Measures 
for combating the disease are also fully diseussed. 

Of the other diseases, Anthrax, Rabies, Mange, Influenza, 
Strangles, Dourine, Contagious Pleuropneumonia of Cattle, Rinder- 
pest, have also received due attention. The chapter on disinfee- 
tion, while brief is up to date and is of special value to veterinar- 
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jans in the army service. The appendix by Dr. A. A. Leibold on 
‘‘Hints on Handling War Horses in America’’ gives a splendid 
review of the literature and experience gained by others along 
those lines. 

The thirty-seven illustrations add a great deal to the book and 
especially those on glanders are exceptionally good. 

The publication should prove a very valuable aid not only to 
the veterinarians in the army service, but also to all live stock sani- 
tarians who are engaged in the conservation of live stock and in the 
control of infections diseasses. A. EICHHORN. 


—--— Oe 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 


J. F, DEVINE, with the collaboration of E. Z. Russe.., D. F. Luckey 
and O. E, Dyson. 


Pages 120; 7 illustrations. Publisher, American Journal of Veterinary 
Medicine, Chicago, 1917. 


This little book has been carefully prepared so that nothing 
of importance is left out in the discussion of bovine tuberculosis, 
from an educational standpoint, whether the reader be a veteri- 
narian, student, sanitarian, dairyman, breeder, or public health 
official; and it can be recommended to such with a view to supply- 
ing useful knowledge without the fear of misleading or misinform- 
ing its readers. 

The book starts well with an introduction by E. Z. Russell 
in which he clearly shows the importance of the control and eradi- 
cation of bovine tuberculosis from a purely business or economic 
standpoint; also as a health problem. He plainly shows how the 
estimated loss of about $25,000,000 yearly from tuberculosis is 
borne by the producers, the packers, and the consumers. The great 
importance of thorough and effective cééperation of health officials, 
with the various city and town boards of health, through the en- 
forcing of ordinances prohibiting any milk being sold or consumed 
within their jurisdictions, except from cows that have successfully 
passed the tuberculin test, is clearly set forth. 

The question of compensation -for tubercular condemned ani- 
mals is discussed, and various plans suggested. 

Dr. DeVine goes griefly over the history of bovine tuberculo- 
sis and discusses the contributory factors in the spread of the dis- 
ease; the most important being, first, ‘‘Traffic in Cattle’’, and 
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second, ‘‘The feeding of milk containing the living germs of tuber- 


culosis to young calves’’. The disaster of cattle traffic is chiefly 
seen in large dairy herds, where it is the custom to purchase ani- 
mals, frequently, in order to replace those which are not produc- . 


tive. This is done without any special care being taken to deter- 
mine if these new animals are free from tuberculosis; and, in the 
second place, the danger of infected milk is often made plain, par- 
ticularly in herds where it is the custom to feed the calves raw skim 


milk taken from the miscellaneous supply given out by creameries. 


The remedy for these conditions lies in the hearty cé-opera- 


tion of all concerned, in the dissemination of accurate knowledge 


concerning the disease, and in aiding the building up of tubercu- 
losis-free herds, thereby making it possible for those who are seek- 
ing to purchase healthy dairy animals to find them readily avail- 
able. 


Under ‘‘Control and Eradication’’, the various methods are 


discussed, among these are (1)‘‘The physical examination and im- 
mediate slaughter of all animals apparently affected with tuber- 
culosis; (2) The physical examination and tuberculin test at the 
same time destroying all animals that show evidence of the dis- 
ease either by the test or physical examination; (3) The rearing 
of non-tuberculous animals by immunization of the young; (4) 
The Bang method; (5) The Ostertag method; (6) Professor 


Poel’s method; and (7) The ‘‘Modified Bang method’’ which 


would appear to be the most practical one for Américan condi- 
tions.’’ : 

Under diagnosis the two most practical methods of determin- 
ing the presence of tuberculosis in a herd are discussed; first, the 
physical examination, and second, the tuberculin test, either sub- 
cutaneous, intradermal, or ophthalmic. 


While acknowledging that careful physical examination has 


much merit in reducing tuberculosis, yet I think that most men of 
wide experience with bovine tuberculosis will agree with the author, 
that an attempt to control and eradicate tuberculosis by means 
of physical examination alone would mean slow progress. 

The lucid description of the proper methods of making and re- 
cording the various tuberculin tests, adds much interest for the 
reader, especially the contribution by Dr. Luckey on the advantages 
of the ‘‘Intradermal test’’, which seems to me the best description 
of this test that has ever come to my notice. 
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The contribution to this book on ‘‘The State Accredited Herd’’, 
by Dr. Dyson contains much practical advice, from an expert, on 


the necessity for céoperation of the state and federal authorities in 


the control and eradication of bovine tuberculosis as a national 
problem. 

The book can be highly recommended as an important contri- 
bution to public education on the subject of bovine tuberculosis. 


W. Rew Bua. 
et NE 
NECROLOGY 


JOHN ELMER RYDER 


Doctor Ryder died at his home at Hollis, L. I., on Wednesday, 
September 19, at the age of sixty-one years, after a lingering ill- 
ness. He had been professor of obstetrics, clinical medicine and 
cattle pathology in the veterinary department of New York Uni- 
versity. He was a member of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, New York State Veterinary Medical Society and the 
Veterinary Medical Association of New York County. He leaves a 
wife and daughter. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—Dr. 8. J. Huston has removed from Bagley to Jefferson, Ia. 

—Dr. H. T. Graves has removed from Olympia to Puyallup, 
Washington. . 

—Dr. 0. C. Mayer, formerly at Indianapolis, is now located at 
Noblesville, Ind. ‘ 

—Dr. W. H. Dalrymple of Baton Rouge has been appointed a 
member of the Agricultural Advisory Committee of the Food Ad- 
ministration Office for Louisiana. 

—Announcement has been made of the marriage of Miss Dorothy 
Rose Atlstatter to George H. Bruns, October 10th. After Novem- 
ber 1 they will be ‘‘at home’’ at Andalusia, Ala. 

—Dr. W. Thompson has removed from Laredo to San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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—Dr. J. D. Adams, formerly of Senha) Idaho, has removed to 
Moscow, Idaho. 

—Dr. R. O. Wilson has removed hich Choteau, Mont. to Dun- 
seith, N. D. 

—The Colorado Veterinary Medical Association will hold ‘its 
next meeting January 24 at Denver. ' 

—Dr. J. M. Jehle, formerly of Chicago, is-‘now engaged in the 
hog cholera eradication work at Des Moines, Ia. ; 

—Dr. J. G. Rutherford of Calgary is mentioned in the news- 
papers as a possibility in the new Canadian Cabinet. 

—The next meeting of the Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion will be held at Indianapolis, January 10 and 11. 

—The Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association held 
its semi-annual meeting at Fostoria, October 25. Doctors Fulstow, 
De. Tray, Axby, Fogle, Hilty, Carver, Burnett and D. S. White 
were on the program. 

—Dr. Warren Sorrell, formerly of Waller, N, M., has removed 
to San Angelo, Tex. 

—Dr. A. M. Wright has removed from Spencer, Ia. to Windom, 

—Dr. R. W. Heise, formerly of Ames, Iowa, is now located at Dun- 
lap, Ia. 

—Dr, W. B. Davidson has removed from Windthorst to Neptune, 
Sask. 

—Dr. F. A. McKim, formerly of Sandstone, Minn., has taken 
over the extensive practice of Dr. H. E. MeLarin of Hector, Minn. 
Dr. MeLarin has joined the Veterinary Reserve Corps. 

—MissBraANpDED VETERINARY PREPARATIONS. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has investigated a number of veteri- 
nary preparations which, it is hela, violate the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. 

In one instance, an ‘‘agricultural liniment’’ was alleged to be 
a cure for a long list of maladies, ranging from neuralgia in man 
to distemper and harness galls in horses. Furthermore, the label 
stated that the medicine was ‘‘in full compliance with pure food 
law.’ The court, however, was of a differerit opinion and the ag- 
ricultural liniment was condemned. 

In another case, a solution of camphor and carbolic acid in 
cottonseed oil was supposed not only to heal cuts, burns, galls and 
sores ‘‘in a remarkable manner’’, but also to act as a preventive 
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of whooping cough and tuberculosis. The manufacturers of this 
preparation guaranteed it under the Food and Drugs Act. In 
court they pleaded guilty to a charge of misbranding and were 
fined. . 

In the face of this evidence, Department officials point out, 
farmers and stockowners should use discretion in the purchase of 
veterinary preparations. In particular, they are warned against 
a common misconception of the meaning of the words ‘‘ Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act’’ or some similar phrase on the 
label. This should not be taken to mean that the Government 
guarantees either the purity or the usefulness of the product; or 
that it conforms with the requirements of the law. What it was 
intended to mean was that the manufacturer guarantees to the 
retailer that he will assume entire responsibility in case any ques- 
tion arises concerning his product under the Food and Drug Act. 
This, of course, is no protection to the purchaser. In order to avoid 
misunderstanding on this point, the use of the so-called guaranty 
legend has been prohibited in future, although this prohibition is 
not to take effect until sufficient time has been allowed manufac- 


- turers to use up the stock of labels they may have on hand. 


—A meeting of the Northwestern Iowa Veterinary Association . 
was held at Sioux City, Ia., October 4. The clinic was held at the 
hospital of Dr. G. P. Statter. Dr. Lord, the president of the asso- 
ciation, has entered the service of the government. 

—Dr. A. J. Pistor is now attached to the meat inspection service 
of the B. A. I. and located at Washington, D. C. 

—Dr. O. R. Burkett has removed from Topeka to Wichita, Kans. 

—Dr. A. J. Farley has removed from Pomona to Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


—QuarANTINE Revease. The first release of territory in Texas 
from quarantine on account of sheep scabies since the imposition 
of the quarantine against the entire state July 1, 1914, has been an- 
nounced by the United States Department of Agriculture, as effec- 
tive October 15. The removal of the quarantine affects 107 counties 
of an aggregate area of 121,451 square miles, or nearly one-half 
the area of the State. Systematic work for the eradication of 


scabies was begun in Texas by the Bureau of Animal Industry 


May 1 last. The work will be continued with a view to releasing 
the other portions of the State from quarantine as fast as they are 


freed from the disease. 
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Because of the widespread existence of scabies the United 
States Department at one time had under quarantine Texas, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and all States to the West. 
From time to times States and portions of States to the East were 
also under quarantine. The disease has now been brought under 
control to such an extent that the quarantine has been raised from 
most of this territory. After October 15 there will remain under 
quarantine only 10 counties in California and the portion of Texas 
not included in the release just announced. 

—Unitep States Civin Service EXAMINATION. Veterinarian 
(male) Bureau of Animal Industry, $1,400 a year. Applicants 
must have graduated from a veterinary college of recognized stand- 
ing or be senior students in such an institution and submit proof 
of actual graduation within six months from the date of the exam- 
ination. Applicants must have reached their twenty-first but not 
their forty-first birthday on the date of the examination. 

—Dr. Skerritt of Utica, N. Y. recently removed a seven-inch 
hat-pin from a three-month’s old Boston terrier. 


; —Lieut. C. W. Likely, formerly of Aukeny, Ia., is now with the 
341st Field Artillery, Camp Funston, Kans. 

—Lieut. John G. C. Nash, formerly of Pella, Ia., is now with the 
340th F. A. N. A., Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kans. 

—Sivert Eriksen, formerly of Kensal, N. D., is now at the Re- 
mount Depot, Camp Dodge, Ia. : 

—Lieut. Emlen Wood has been relieved from duty with the 
Ist Penna. Cavalry and appointed Division Veterinarian at the 
28th Division Headquarters, Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 

—Second Lieutenant H. E. Eakins, formerly of Fort Collins, 
Colo., is not with the 115th Field Signal Battalion at Camp Kearny, 
Linda Vista, Calif. 

—Dr. H. F. Nimphius, New York City, attached to the Second 
Battalion, Second Field Artillery, National Guard, New York, has 
been called into service for his country. 


—The war need for government stenographers and typewriters 
is urgent. C 
—Liberty Loans are Life Savers, 
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SAVE THE HOG 


Hogs may be the means of winning the war. Outside of the 
United States there has been a decrease of 39,525,000 hogs. . This 
number has been exceeded only by sheep. Cattle are not far in the 
rear of the hogs in their diminishing numbers. In the United 
States it is estimated there are 4,000,000 hogs less than there were 
a year ago. Among the domesticated animals there are none so 
prolific; none which produce so great a return in so short a time; 
none in which so wide a variation in diet is permissible; none more 
useful in the variety of products afforded. Its meat is as nutri- 
tious as that of any animal; its bacon, lard and oleomargarine are 
now in great demand. Nevertheless there is one important part 
which is largely wasted, and that is the hide. This condition 
should be remedied. : 

The deficiency in leather is becoming, or has become, serious. 
Pig skin is the only substitute, in large quantities, available for 
cowhides. Millions of hogs are slaughtered annually and their 
skins could be converted into the finest kind of leather. Such 


leather is superior to cow hide in resisting surface wear and has 


been used for years, in limited quantities, in making the finest 
saddles aad faney leather goods. It has been tested and found 
thoroughly practicable for shoes and gives good satisfaction. As 
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a ‘‘grain’’ leather it carries the most attractive finish of any leather — 


in the market. 

‘It is stated there is a shortage of three million cowhides to 
meet in the open market. The neglected pigskins would make 
up this deficiency twice over. It has been the custom to have the 
rind upon the pork. It is supposed the people want it there. They 
cannot use it and are paying for something which they would pre- 
fer not to have. The presence of the skin is said not to assist in 
preserving the meat uhder the modern methods of curing hams 
and bacon. Under present conditions, nothing should be wasted. 

To supply our own and allied armies with meat and leather 
for military purposes, hogs, as quick breeding animals, seem to 
meet the need. An ounce of fat may. be as useful as a bullet; a 
hog may be of as much service as a shell. No other form of meat 
can be transported more readily or more economically to the troops. 
Bountiful crops of corn, oats and barley simplify the problem. 


' With the prices pork is bringing it will pay the farmer to dispose 


of a portion of his grain on the hoof. To assist in meeting the de- 
mand, the United States Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the number of hogs should be increased 15 per cent for the entire 


country. In some states the increase needed is only 5 per cent; in 


others as much as 50 per cent. 

While our country must depend upon the farmers to produce 
the hogs, it is an unfortunate fact that the hog, notwithstanding 
its fecundity, is susceptible to diseases which annually take a toll 
of millions from our supply. The yearly loss from hog cholera is 
a serious matter, but it is encouraging to note that the losses from 
this disease are diminishing through the intelligent cooperation of 
veterinarians and farmers. This cooperation has largely been fos- 
tered by the veterinarians, not merely for financial gain, but in the 
interest of the producer. Greater educational interest has been 
developed. The farmers are better informed regarding the methods 
by which the disease is spread and are taking greater precautions 
against the infection of their premises. If afflicted, they insist 
upon the proper disposition of the carcasses and that proper sani- 
tary measures be taken to prevent the outbreak from becoming a 
source of infection for others. With such a spirit universally ex- 
tended, it would seem to be only a question of time until the menace 
of hog cholera is averted. 


The use of anti-hog cholera serum is far beyond the experi- © 
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mental stage. It has checked the disease in the infected herd and 
- immunized healthy hogs which may be exposed to the disease. It 
has been possible to confine an outbreak to its original source, with 
little loss, under proper methods of control, which, in former times, 
would have spread like a devastating wave over a wide area. The © 
channels of infection are so varied and the virus is such an insidi- 
ous enemy that all of the information available should be placed at 

the disposal of the producer and all veterinary assistance rendered. 
Cooperation and serum will present a strong front against any 
offensive attack of hog cholera. The best efforts of the veterinarians 
and producers should be expended in the production of pork bullets 
and shells for our protection. Cultivate the hog. 
| / PAs. 


FOR A LARGER HUMANENESS 


If out of this world-wide war, we do not achieve a larger hu- 
maneness for all God’s creatures, then it will not be worth while. 

If the lessons of meatless days, and our wasteful years of neg- 
lect and extravagance, fail in teaching us the lessons we need, then 
it will have been in vain. 

If the splendid and beautiful lessons we have learned of some 
of God’s noble women and men, keepers and supporters of our 
humane societies, and workers for protection of God’s creatures 
from pain and suffering, fail now to point the way for a richer, 
better, larger humaneness, then better had America never entered 
this hellish war. ' 

If the suffering and pain by the more than four hundred thous- 
ands of diseased food animals sent to the rendering tank in 1915, 
and the more than five hundred thousands of such animals in 1916, 
does not awaken us to higher humane duty, then we must ac- 
knowledge our indifference and heartlessness. 

If our monetary losses, averaging more than two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars annually for the past ten years, and reaching more 
than two hundred and fifty millions of dollars in the past year, 
does not appeal strongly enough to our sentiment of humaneness, 
when we reflect upon the suffering of these animals, that cost them 
their lives, surely we are hopelessly hardened against the untold 


. _ suffering of these speechless creatures of our Maker. 
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If these economic losses in their relation to the every day well- 
being of man, God’s highest creation, does not appeal to us from 
the danger side of those diseases transmissible to man from infancy 
to old age, from these diseased animals! : 

If these tremendous losses do not awaken our ‘keenest activity 
to correct, that an adequate animal food supply may be within 
reach of those who work for a daily wage! 

If we are to be forgetful of the present and future generations’ 
physical powers and development! If ill-fed, poorly nourished 
- children are to multiply in our land of plenty, then better had they 
never been born, and a nation hide its head in shame, for their 
forgetfulness of the first law of nature, self-preservation. 

Surely all these will bring a full measure of punishment in 
God’s own time, if we fail in our plain duty. 

Our federal government has performed well a rich service, 
through her Bureau of Animal Industry, so splendidly presided 
over for a quarter of a century by the lamented Dr. Salmon, and 
since then wisely directed by his successor, Dr. Melvin. 

When may we hope that State Veterinary Medicine, State 
Veterinary Sanitary Police Work will measure up to its duty, and 
save the state and nation from these improvident, wasteful losses ; 
conserve the interests of those on the farms, preserve and keep 
from danger, those in our cities and towns, and in the larger hu- 
maneness, help most even the humblest soul around and about us? 

W. 4H. H. 
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Bois Jerome. 


Resorrtion or Caraut.—This is quite an important ques- 
tion as this form of ligature is used in almost all surgical interfer- 
ence. To add to the literature on the subject and throw some posi- 
tive light on questions interesting to surgeons, experiments were 
instituted, as related in the Annales de l’Institut Pastewr for the 
month of June 1917. 

The object of these experiments was to study the process of 
resorption of catgut made from different formulae, without seek- 
ing to establish how many days were required to resorb the catgut; 
but to establish the mode of resorption and to find out to what ex- 
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tent this resorption could be influenced by the various chemical 
preparations to which the gut had been submitted in its prepara- 
tion. 

It was evident that the separation of the fibrillae of the catgut 
must facilitate its resorption in promoting phagocytic penetration. 
As‘the making of a knot could mechanically produce this separa- 
tion, two series of experiments were arranged: one having for its 
object the study of the resorption of a straight thread of catgut 
and the other on catgut which had been knotted according to ordi- 
nary surgical conditions. 

In addition, catgut was prepared by various therapeutic 
formulae involving treatment with euwcalyptol, iodine A, iodine B, 
chromic catgut, nitrate of silver, collargol, oxycyanide of mercury, 
formol, protargol and oxygenated. 

In the first series of experiments, made on guinea pigs, 500 
grams in weight, the thigh of the animals was well disinfected and 
a piece of catgut was introduced through the muscular mass and 
left after being cut close to the skin at about the entrance and the 
exit of the needle carrying it. Eight pigs were used in this way. 

In the second series of experiments a dog was operated in a 
way similar to an ordinary surgical operation on muscles. After 
preparation of the lumbo-dorsal region, the skin and aponeurosis 
of that region were exposed and nine ligatures were applied em- 
bracing a certain thickness of the muscular mass and each was 
secured with a knot. The aponeurosis and skin were sutured with 
silk. 

The examination of the condition of the catgut, in the various 
experiments, permitted the investigators to classify the results in 
four groups: 1st—The eucalyptol, formol, and oxygenated catguts 
were but little altered. 2nd—The catguts treated with nitrate of 
silver and oxycyanide of mercury, were a little more changed than 
the first, group. 

3d. The chromic and the protargol catguts showed the cellular 
digestion more advanced than in the two preceding groups. 

4th. The catguts treated were collargol and iodine B, were, 
so to speak, completely transformed; they were divided into num- 
erous fibrillae and seemed to be no longer of use as a ligature. 

The conclusions are that taking as a criterion of appreciation 
the more or less intense penetration through the catguts by the 
migrating cells, it may be stated: 1st—In order of decreasing re- 
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sistance the various catguts used by us are. arranged as follows: 
eucalyptol, formol, oxygenated, nitrate of silver, oxyceyanide, 
chromic, protargol, collargol and iodine B. 

2d. From our sections, we can affirm that the chemical treat- — 
ment, to which the guts were submitted, has not always increased 
the duration of the resorption which has seemed to us already suf- 
ficiently long with the ordinary oxygenated catgut. 

3d. Some of these substances, in particular iodine and col- 
largol, seem on the contrary to promote a much more rapid modifi- 
cation in the structure of the catgut. . 

4th. The penetration of the microphages takes place first in . 
the folds of the twist with the knot, it does not seem more active © 
on the level with the cut extremities, contrary to the opinion gen- 
erally admitted. 

5th. The rapidity of the resorption of the catguts depends 
on the physical quality of the cord and second on the nature of the 
chemical substances with which it was impregnated. <A cord the 
fibrillae of which are more or less adherent is more rapidly resorb- 
able than one homogenous in its structure which only permits the 
macrophage. to penetrate it with difficulty. The modifications of the 
catgut are still more rapid if it has been impregnated with a sub- 
stance having a positive chemiotactism towards phagocytes. 


Tue Humorous Sive or VETERINARY Practice.—This peculiar 
title has occupied many pages in several numbers of two volumes 
of the Vetermary News, Vols. XIII and XIV. 

Arranged in a few columns of this excellent contemporary, 
the publication by Mr. E. Wallis Hoare, editor-in-chief, may not 
have attracted the attention it deserves and the good that it may do 
the young practitioner has not perhaps been realized. In writing 
this interesting series, which has occupied some sixteen numbers 
of the News, Mr. Hoare has done a good work. Aside from the 
humorous aspect, advice and lessons are contained which many 
will remember as similar to their own experience and which will 
recommend themselves to all for their value. 

If the author of the Twmorous Side will permit a suggestion, 
I am sure that if published in book form the Humorous Side would . 
be received by all with due appreciation of the value of the infor- 
mation to be gained from its perusal and would be a volume wel- 
comed by every veterinarian. 
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‘= I cannot review all the various subjects treated in this long 
exhibition of the personal experience of a most worthy member of 
our profession. In some of the last numbers of the News, varieties 
of clients form the subject of remarks which, humorous in many 
ways, are also instructive. 

The lady clients, most of whom consult veterinarians for dogs 
and cats, but some of them are also good horsewomen. 

~The medical clients are also the oceasion for very pleasant and 
psychological remarks. If some know all about matters pertaining 
to animals, others do not and for many it would be wise, in order 
to become an: expert in human practice, if a course in veterinary 
science was added to the studies of the intended physician. 

The clergyman client has not been exempt from giving Mr. 
Hoare some trouble in the settlement of bills for services rendered. 

The concluding chapters relate to one of the most delicate 
parts in the practice of our profession at almost any period of 
one’s life. These chapters deal with important questions. They 
are on buyers and sellers of horses, horse dealers and the examina- 
tion of horses as to soundness. These various subjects make up sev- 
eral of the last contributions of Mr. Hoare. 

If while reading them the old practitioner smiles in remem- 
brance of some similar condition in his own professional life, how 
much more will the uninitiated recent graduate learn who only too 
often is liable to become the victim of deception under the ‘‘wiles’’ 
of a clever dealer. 

: The many stories related in the various chapters vary accord- 
ing to the class of clients considered. They are full of humor and 
( mA in some instances are very amusing. It will demand grateful 
_ thanks from those who, having read them, will benefit from them in 
_ the difficult performance of professional duties afterward. 


—E— 


___ _Matienanr Septic Epema.—The presence of a malignant | 
edema with septic vibrio in horses is not very frequent, but it some- 
times offers peculiar manifestations. Such was the case recorded 
before the Society of Biology by M. M. Weinsberg and Nicolas, 
a where the interest was referred to from the treble point of view of 
_ the etiology, the clinical evolution and the effects of the seral 
_ treatment to which the patient was submitted. 

9 This malignant edema developed itself in a fresh horse after 
_ & subeutaneous injection of 30 ¢.c. of centrifuged toxin. It was 
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very clear and could have contained but few microbian elements. 
These could not by themselves have given the disease but prolifer- 
ated in the organism, protected by the toxin they reproduced in the 
animal the classic malignant edema. 

When the disease was at its height, the principal marked symp- 
toms were: enormous swelling of the anterior leg and of the chest 
corresponding to the side where the injection was made. The edema 
extended far under the abdomen. The gaseous crepitation was very 
slight and limited to the supero-internal region of the fore arm 
where the skin was cracked and permitted the escape of a few drops 
of reddish serum. 

This serum, carefully collected by puncture, was very rich in 
vibrios. At a certain time, the animal presented also a small crepi- 
tating area on the neck, in a region where there was no edema. 
This condition has also been observed in man with gaseous gan- 
grene with septic vibrios. 

The animal, when already suffering with septicemia, had been 
treated locally by ignipuncture. He received besides intravenous 
and subcutaneous injections of antivibrio serum. 

At the time when, under the influence of this treatment, the 
vibrios had disappeared from the circulation and local lesions 
and where the edema had greatly diminished, the animal became 
infected with streptococci and then with several microbes from the 
bedding, which gave rise to the formatiion of an enormous subeu- 
taneous abscess of the abdominal region, from which about two 
liters of pus were taken. 

Surely the animal had benefitted from the seral treatment, 
but he succumbed to this secondary infection, which occurred be- 
fore he had time to repair the lesions produced by the toxin of the 
vibrios. 

winshaghlieadieinii 

On InrestinaL Ossrructions.—The discoveries found at the 
post-mortem of animals which have died from intestinal obstrue- 
tions are often very surprising. If only by the simple fact that the 
diagnosis is confirmed by the presence of the obstructing cause, 
the interest is also increased by its nature, shape and proportions. 

To add to the possibility of an improved diagnosis, there has 
been published in the Revwe Generale by two major veterinarians 
notes on three cases which are not without a certain value. 

These were obtained from animals in which the symptoms ob- 
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served before death did not present any very interesting peculiarity, 
except a marked difference in the severity of the acuteness of the 
pain. 

The three subjects observed, presented three different kinds 
of manifestations: in one case, violent colic, in another colic quite 
severe but not excessively so, and in the third the colic was very 
mild. 

The post-mortem and the condition of the obstruction seem to 
explain these varieties in the manifestations of the principal symp- 
toms, viz: the colic. 

In the first, death followed the occlusion of the terminal cul 
de sac of the folded colon by a stercoral mass, about the size of a 
man’s head. It was of cylindro-conical form and of olive green 
color. It was hard as a stone in the portion where it was covered 
by a perfect coaptation with the intestine; it was softer in the re- 
maining portion. The lesions of the intestinal mucosa varied ac- 
cordingly, and were more marked on the portion in contact with 
the part of the stercoral mass, which was of a semi-calcarous con- 
sistency. In fact the lesions varied between a simple hyperemia 
and a gangrenous condition. 

The second fatal case presented an obstruction of the floating 
colon, about 10 centimeters from its origin, due to an egagropile 
rather heavy, round in form, and as big as an orange. It was of 
_ agrey color. Its surface was rough and had the external aspect of 
__- asponge. It was made of sand, gravel, earth, hairs and cellulose 

_ fibres. The intestinal mucosa covering it was very congested. 

With the third horse, dying from intestinal obstruction, there 
__was an abscess of the sub-mucosa of the large intestine, as big as a 
7 : large pear and irregular in its spherical form. Its walls were 

_ thick, of dark color and contained whitish grey pus. It was so 

_ Situated that by its increasing size it had reduced considerably the 
a ‘lumen of the intestine and finally caused its complete occlusion and 
death of the animal, which took place without the exhibition of 
_ Severe pain, as there was no gangrenous lesion of the intestine. 


E BrBti0GRAPHY—VETERINARY SurcEry.—Many years ago, a 
ee: _ little work on the Practice of Equine Surgery was in the hands of 
_ every student at Alfort, as a guide for his exercises in surgical edu- 
_ cation. The work was very concise and had no other pretension 
; _ than to assist the young surgeon in becoming a good operator. 
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The work has since magnified its scope and today it is pub- 
lished by the original author, Mr. P. J. Cadiot, the well known pro-— 
fessor of Surgery in the National Veterinary School at Alfort. 

~The work has become more important. It no longer confines 
its field to students but offers to all practitioners the complex work 
of Veterinary Surgery in all the domestic animals: horses, cattle, 
male and female, small ruminants and swine, dogs and fowls. 

The first edition was illustrated with 56 figures. The present 
is a volume of nearly 600 pages and contains 302 illustrations. ~ 

The reader may expect to find in the Precis of Veterinary 
Surgery, historical facts relating to the operations, as are found 
in-more extensive works, but with few exceptions, explanatory so 
to speak, there are none. An operation is considered briefly: the 
indications, the instruments, the securing of the animal, if neces- 
sary, and the technic of the operation and after care. Of course, 
all this is enough to fill many pages but it is done in such a clear 
and concise manner that to have written more would have changed 
the object of the work unnecessarily. 

In entering into the subject, the author gives first a few pre- 
liminary remarks, and then follows the principal work. It is di- 
vided into six parts. 

The first is entitled General Surgery and is itself subdivided 
into 22 chapters. The means of restraint, anesthesia in its two 
forms, antisepsis and asepsis, hemostasis, artificial ischemia and 
hyperemia, hydrotherapy, massage, electrotherapy, cauterization, 
ete. 

The second part treats of the operations performed on soli- 
peds. The simple, those performed upon the various parts of the 
body, head, neck, thorax, lumbar regions and others. 

The third part refers to bovines. Here again is the same dis- 
tinction of general and special operations. In the fourth part are 
mentioned the operations on small ruminants and swine. The 
fifth treats of dogs and the last of fowls. . 

It is not possible in the consideration of this work with the 
space at my disposal, to review or mention every subject that the 
Precis of Veterinary Surgery contains. In this edition the author 
has introduced some new surgical operations, such as that for the 
relief of roaring horses by the method of Williams, but it is re- 
grettable that some of these new manipulations have not taken the 
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place of some old routine operations which seem to stick for ever 
in the armory of French veterinary surgery, much to its detriment. 

As it is, however, the work will make its way into the libraries 
of veterinarians. It deserves it, and the author will receive the re- 
ward he is entitled to. 

The editors, M. M. Asselin and Houzeau, have no doubt per- 
formed a great and meritorious effort in publishing, in these diffi- 
cult war times, such a new addition to the stock of veterinary litera- 
ture. 

DisEAses OF Horses.—(Maladies du Cheval). 

This is also a work from Asselin and Houzeau, the well known 
publishers. 

_ It is the third edition, reviewed and enlarged by the authors, 
Mr. F’. Breton, late Chief of Surgery at Alfort and Major Veteri- 
narian Mr. E. Darieux. 

Encouraged by the success of the previous editions the writers 
decided to make no change in the plan of the original work, but have 
only added several important chapters, such as glanders, epizootic 
lymphangitis, pustular dermatitis, oxygenotherapy, seral treatment 
of wounds. 

The prescriptions have received a special review, and the po- 
sology has been the subject of special attention. 

In the chapter on surgery, some new interventions are intro- 
~ duced such as myotomy of the oblique extensor of the metacarpus, 
esthetic operation for puncture wound ,of the foot, ligature of 
plantar veins. — 

The fact that this little book has reached a third edition tells 
of the appreciation it has received at the hands of Frénch veteri- 
narians. It is a very concise treatise of the immense field of equine 
pathology which the authors have attempted to condense in a work 
of 429 pages. Of these, 163 treat of the medical clinic, 230 of the 
surgical, the balance of usual medications. 

It is a handy vade mecum for practitioners; 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS FROM EXCHANGES AND BIB- 
LIOGRAPHIC NOTES RECEIVED 


CLINICA VETERINARIA—July and August. Experiments on the use of rice 


for feeding milch cows. Rice as a food for working steers. Researches on Medi- 


terranean fever. August 31—(X) Enzootie paraplegia of lambs. 
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In Nuovo Ercotani—Sept. A few notes on obstetrics. 

VETERINARY Recorp—August. (O) Camphor in tetanus. September— 
(O) Epsom salts, (O) An extensive wound. Notes on the development of 
oestrus larvae in the pharynx of the horse. Treatment of eczema. Tetanus 
and some earlier treatments. ' 

VETERINARY NeEws—September. (O) Obstruction of the ileum. (QO) 
Fractured pasterns. (O) Unusual case of azoturia. The veterinary colleges. 

REVUE DE PATHOLOGIE COMPAREE. Notes on anesthesia in war wounds. 
Fatal acute form of hydropie Beriberi. Benignant form of hydropice Beriberi. 
The determination of sex. ays 

RECUEIL DE MEDEC. VETER.—July. (X) New observations on cartilaginous 
quittor. (O) Incomplete and secondary fracture by a shrapnel ball, Some 
war wounds. Purpura in a cow. August—Horses of the United States. 
Chronic overwork. 

BULLETIN DE LA SocreTE CENTRALE. (X) New treatment of wounds. (O) 
Disloeation of the maxillary symphysis. (O) Old diaphragmatic hernia in a 
horse. (O) Treatment of cartilaginous quittor. 

CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE QUARTERLY BULLETIN AND ANNOUNCEMENT 
for the season 1917-1918. 

; A. L. 


New York Strate DatryMEN Meer at Syracuse.—The 41st 
annual convention of the New York State Dairymen’s Association 
will be held at the Armory in Syracuse on December 11th to 14th, 
1917. 

The indications at present are that the largest and most up- 
to-date exhibit of dairy and farm machinery ever shown in the 
state will be on exhibition in the Armory during the convention. 

There will also be an exhibition of dairy products, for which 
the association is offering liberal premiums. 

The conditions existing relating to the great dairy industry of 
our state will bring before the convention some very important 
questions, which will be thoroughly discussed at the different ses- 
sions. . 

One of the most important issues at the present time is the 
Standardization of Milk. This question, as well as many others 
that are of vital importance to the producer and consumer alike, 
will be presented to the convention by men of national reputation. 

In connection with this convention, there will be a Pure-bred 
Holstein Sale, December 13-14. 
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COITAL EXANTHEMA WITH SECONDARY. PUS 
INFECTION* 


“Hat Simpson, Dennison, Iowa 


The desire to make this meeting of particular importance to 
practitioners is the reason for presenting this subject. I have seen 
a number of outbreaks of ordinary character, but the severity of 
one outbreak confused me. Hoare (in his System of Veterinary 
Medicine) is the only author I find who goes into details regarding 
this type of the disease. I will mention several outbreaks of the 
disease and some of the peculiarities found in each : 

No. 1. Percheron. stallion owned by a company of farmers, 
purchased about 35 days previously and handled by a groom who 
was considered some talker by the average mare owner. When I 
was called in, I found the stallion with characteristic lentel sized 
blisters, in different stages, from those just forming to those which 
had ruptured with pits resulting; sexual organs so badly swollen 
that it was impossible to use him. Owners, contrary to my advice, 
returned this stallion at once to the firm from which they had pur- 
chased him and received one in return having periodic ophthal- 
mia. It was only a short time before this company was out of the 
stallion business. 

This second stallion became infected the next year supposedly 
from some of the mares affected by the first outbreak. There were 
about 35 mares infected in this outbreak, all of which recovered, 
under treatment, in a short time. This was 15 years ago. No 
other outbreaks have occurred in that neighborhood. 

No. 2. Four years ago I was called in consultation to see a stal- 
lion believed to be affected with dourine. This stallion was affected 
some days before I saw him and the genital organs were all very 
much swollen at the time. He was ont of service and remained so 
for about 60 days, although healed up in a short time. 

The scrotum and sheath of this horse were enlarged and the 
sheath was somewhat indurated. Also he had a number of small 
areas where the blisters had been, which were later followed by 


deep pits that were devoid of pigment. Some of these depigmented 


areas were as large as a dime, and were to be found on the sheath, 


c penis and scrotum. 


_ *Presented at the 54th annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 


t __ Association, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917. 
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Four other outbreaks have occurred in this vicinity since. 
None of them extensive and none traced directly to this horse or 
mares led to him. None of the last four outbreaks were serious; 
more than likely due to the publicity given to the first one. 

No. 3. A young stallion, running in a pasture with a bunch 
of mares. All were with foal or had foals nursing. The disease 
appeared in about a dozen mares, and in the stallion before any 
attention was paid to him, having the usual run of symptoms. 
About this time the stallion was separated from the mares and con- 
fined for a short time only. No medical attention was given him, 
no secondary outbreak occurred, and all mares were with foal. 

No. 4. This unusual outbreak was seen in conjunction with 
Dr. Beaumont of Britt, Iowa. The stallion had swollen testicles 
before going on the stand in the spring, supposedly due to distem- 
per. This swelling subsided under treatment of hot fomentations 
and a mild liniment. He was used fairly extensively but only the 
cases reported ever showed any symptoms of the disease. He was 
bred to an old bay mare, having at times some vaginal discharge. 
Several days later covering mare No. 1 no services between them. 
In the bay mare, age 5 years, infection developed about ten days 
after breeding, which was characterized by swelling in the region 
of anus and vulva, followed by pus formation and a number of 
deep fistulous tracts in the connective tissue, along the sides of the 
rectum and vagina and extending to a depth of ten or twelve 
inches, also into the muscles of the croup to some extent. 

This case was first seen about four weeks after the infection 
had started, at which time the muscles of the croup and loin were 
swollen and hard,giving the patieat a very peculiar appearance, 
and making it rather difficult for her to rise. At this time the fis- 
tulous tracts which had formed were discharging at least 1 quart 
daily of white pus and the patient showed evidence of toxemia, as 
indicated by her rapid breathing, pulse and rise in temperature, 
although the appetite remained fair and the patient’s general con- 
dition was not as bad as might be looked for where the infection 
was of such virulent type. 

Treatment: Aqueous solution of liquor cresolis used as a 
wash, morning and evening. Internal medication consisted of 
polyvalent bacterin, Fowler’s solution, potassium iodide, followed 
later by calcium stlphid. Improvement was slow, extending over 
a period of four or five months, but finally ended in complete re- 


covery. 
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Mare No. 2. Indirect infection, young mare never bred, wore 
harness including crupper of mare No. 1. This infection occurred 
nearly three months afterwards, harness of No. 1 not having been 
used in the meantime. This mare was only infected about six 
weeks. Vulva and anus were both nearly surrounded with fistu- 
lous tracts, discharging limited quantities of pus. This would un- 
doubtedly have been a duplicate of case No. 1 if she had not been 
treated from the beginning. 

Case No. 3. Black mare, age 4 years, bred to same stallion as 
ease No. 1, on the following day. Infection developed in both 
cases at about the same time; owners living on adjoining farms. 

Disease characterized in case No. 3 by swelling and pus forma- 


tion of the mammary glands, resulting in fistulous tracts, which 


discharged large quantities of pus, but this case did not develop 
any of the lesions found in case No. 1 in the region of the anus and 
vulva. ° 

Treatment: ‘Same as case Nos. 1 and 2; patient improved 
gradually; made a complete recovery and foaled a normal colt,. 
which she raised; she did not give a great amount of milk; was 
rebred that spring but did not get with foal. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. C. A. Zetu: I would like to ask Dr. Simpson if any blood 
examination was made? 


Dr. Stmpson: There was on one stallion that had the depig- 
mented area. 
' Dr. ZeuL: What was the result? 


_ Dr. Simpson: Negative result. That was the only case where 
an examination was made. 


Dr. N. 8. Mayo: I would like to ask Dr. Simpson if, in the 
last outbreak he described, there were any vesicles formed on the 


thinner portion of the skin, as he described in the previous out- 
break? © 


Dr. Stupson: Yes. 
Dr. Witu1AMs: I would like to inquire with regard to this 


last outbreak, just what the symptoms were. What Dr. Simpson’s 


basis was for diagnosis of coital exanthema, and how you could 
differentiate it from an acute pus infection coming from the mare, 
which was diseased. 

Dr. Simpson: We had no reason for suspecting anything but 
some coital infection. It is very true it could have been some pus 
infection, some streptococcus or something of that kind. There 


4 was no bacteriological examination made to my knowledge, but the 
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fact of coital transmission was our reason for saying it was coital 
exanthema. ; 

Dr. WinuiAMs: In my judgment, while it was distinctly ve- 
nereal in its mode of transmission, it was really a virulent pus in- 
fection. I think there has been some error in regard to the charac- 
ter of coital exanthema. I do not know that most writers say any- 
thing about its real character, about its biology. I think you have 
found very little regarding its biology, have you not? | 

Dr. Suvpson: Very little. 

Dr. WiuuiAMs: There was, a number of years ago, an investi- 
gator, Dr. Brice, in Canada, who said it was due to staphylococcus, 
and consequently suggested a quarantine against American ani- 
mals being shipped to Canada, as much as to say there was no 
staphylococcus in Canada. We should remember when it comes to 
a consideration of the biology of this disease, the biology is not 
known of any disease of animals or man in which vesicles consti- 
tute the basic symptom. That, I believe, is a rule without excep- 
tion. 

It is also necessary, in studying the disease of the genital or- 
gans, to remember that a great many infections which are other- 
wise spread, may also be transmitted by copulation. We have that 
very clearly and emphatically brought out in tuberculosis. Coi- 
tion is one of the common and disastrous methods for the trans- 
mission of tuberculosis, especially in bulls, and there are a few 
eases in which it would appear that actinomycosis is so trans- 
mitted. Severe chronic, especially various pus infections can be 
transmitted by sexual contact. It is really a very wide field of 
very great interest ‘which we need to study. 


Dr. Mayo: Dr. Williams brought out the point that I wished ° 


to bring out when I asked regarding the vesicles in the last out- 
break, because it seemed to me that those were only incidental to 
a virulent pus infection, and it seemed to me that the real factor 
in the last outbreak described was different from that which is 
ordinarily encountered in those cases where the vesicles are pres- 
ent. If the vesicles were present, as the doctor says they were in 
the last case, I think that the trouble, the most important part, 
was that it was a virulent pus producing organism which was trans- 
mitted either at the same time or afterwards. 

Dr. Stimpson: The young mare I spoke of, that got the in- 
fection supposedly from the horse, showed the vesicles long before 
the pus organism began to develop in the little fistulous tracts. 
She didn’t get very bad, because the disease was recognized at 
once—the same owner-——and it didn’t get a chance to become bad. 
There was no question but what the coital exanthema was the be- 
ginning of the disease in all cases. 

Dr. WinttAms: I would like to relate one interesting case in 
Illinois where there was an outbreak of this disease and one mare, 
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which was neglected, acquired a chronic purulent cystitis so that 
she was ruined. She could not retain her urine and was rendered 
valueless and incurable because of this disease, or rather the sup- 
puration which accompanied the vaginitis, the disease extending 
down into the urinary bladder. 

I remember the politics that a stallionsaeniar tried to inject 
into the case by demanding that the State Board of Live Stock 
Commissioners should condemn this mare and have her destroyed. 
He owned the mare himself. He had bred this mare to a neigh- 
boring stallion. The next year he purchased a stallion himself,. 
and he wished to injure the competing stallion. If he could have 
the State of Illinois condemn his mare on account of this purulent 
cystitis and kill her, he would give his competing stallion a pretty 
hard stab. 

Dr. M. A. Purpy: If it is permissible, for the benefit of the 
veterinary profession I would like to ask Dr. Williams what per 
cent of stallions become impaired from this disease ? 


Dr. WritAms: I will say that as far as my experience goes 
the only permanent injury that I have noticed to any animal from 
the disease was this one mare with the purulent cystitis. All the 
stallions and all the other mares have made good and very prompt 
recoveries, so that they were ready for breeding again in the 
course of three or four weeks. 


Dr. Mayo: As bearing on this important subject, it seems to 
me that frequently, as a profession, we are somewhat negligent of 
the opportunity we have for giving stallion owners and owners of 
mares, as well, information regarding the transmission of disease 
by copulation. There are some of the breeders’ journals, for in- 
Stance, that are giving a large amount of information, and it 
seems to be in response to a demand from breeders for information 
along this line; information that I think should properly come from 
the veterinary profession. Of course, the owners of breeding ani- 
mals, both mares and stallions, should have their veterinarians. 
They should consult them regarding these things, and the veteri- 
narian should advise their clients thoroughly as to the means of 
disinfecting the genital organs of both mares and stallions to pre- 
vent the transmission of infection, and also to watch carefully. 
Those in charge of the stallion should watch mares carefully, that 
are brought to be bred, to determine as far as they ean whether 
they are free from infections of this kind. 

Dr. WiuuiAMs: There is one thing that Dr. Mayo has brought 


- out which I think should have been emphasized by him a great deal 
more. We are gradually, and yet rapidly, coming to a position in 


the breeding of domestic animals that is exceedingly discouraging 
and actually perilous.. We have no species of domestic animals 
but that is subject to very serious venereal affections, and in our 
best bred animals of all species they are coming to be very exten- 
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sively infected. These diseases are causing very serious losses. I 
have had complaints from women who breed highly pedigreed cats 
and from people who breed pedigreed cows, mares and sows, and 
those infections are spreading and constantly spreading and be- 
coming more and more intensive under our higher degree of do- 
mestication. I have long contended that at present we are totally 
unjustified, as veterinarians, to advise anything else than cleanli- 
ness of the genital organs in breeding animals. It is one of the 
things which we should teach and teach very definitely and em- 
phatically to all our clients, no difference what species of animal 


they are interested in, that in breeding those animals there must. 


be care and must be cleanliness of the genital organs. It is really 
the foundation of the whole of livestock husbandry to mate those 
animals only which have clean genital organs or we cannot have 
the right kind of progeny. It is becoming today in live stock very 
much worse than it is in the human family. It is said that in the 
human family venereal diseases are causing today ‘more suffering 
than any other group. In domestic animals they are causing 
greater loss to the owners and the State than any other group of 
diseases, and we need a general arousing of the public spirit, not 
as to horses alone, but in relation to all species. We need to get 
the owners of animals, or the handlers of animals, to have the con- 
ception of the modern meaning of the word ‘‘clean’’. That word 
has undergone a tremendous change in meaning. What we meant 
by ‘‘clean’’ thirty or forty years ago is far apart from what we 
mean by the term ‘‘clean’’ today, and we need to get that idea of 
cleanliness thoroughly fastened upon the care-takers of animals, 
and one of the hardest places to begin is what we used to call the 


‘*stud-horse’’ man. He is about the dirtiest individual that we 


know. 


—-Word has been received that the British War Office has now 
decided not to enlist any more American veterinarians at the 
present time. 

—Dr. A. A. Goodman, formerly of Pueblo, Colo., has removed 
to Falfurrias, Texas. 

—Dr. A. L. O’Banion has removed from Los Angeles to Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

—The Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association which was to 
have met November 7 and 8 has postponed its meeting until De- 
cember 27 to 29 in order to entertain and assist the Southeastern 
Veterinary Medical Association which meets at Chattanooga. The 
clinie will be held at Fort Oglethorpe, December 28. 
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MEAT INSPECTION* 


JAMES G, JERVIS, Vancouver, B. C. 


The necessity for a careful sanitary control of our food is 
growing greater year by year in order to protect the consumer: 
This is especially necessary in the case of animal food products, in 
particular meat and milk, which are most apt to carry infection 
and decompose readily. The necessity for this inspection is accen- 
tuated by the fact that the producer and the consumer are often 
separated by great distances and further, there are several middle 
men between the two. The ignorance or greed of the middleman or 
the producer may force upon the consumer meat that is injurious 
or that is considerably below value. The danger does not consist 
alone in eating infected or decayed animal products, the mere . 
handling of the flesh of animals having anthrax or glanders may be 


‘sufficient to transmit infection to the butcher or housewife who 


may injure themselves in cutting the meat. 

The main objects of meat inspection are the protection of 
health from animal diseases and parasites communicable to man 
and the sanitary destruction of all condemned carcasses and organs. 


An efficient meat inspection system is not only of advantage to man 


but is a means of detecting and preventing diseases among the ani- 
mals themselves. A sharp outlook at the slaughter house will dis- 
cover the first appearance of rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
Texas fever, or other epizootic, which may then be quickly traced 
to its origin and nipped in the bud. 

In Canada this inspeetion was inaugurated in 1907, when the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act came into force. This Act was passed 
partially on account of public sentiment, which was aroused through 
the Chicago Packing House exposures, but chiefly to preserve our 
valuable export trade in bacon and similar products. The Meat and 


3 Canned Foods Act applies only to those abattoirs that are in the ex- 


port trade, though in the meaning of the Act, export is the ship- 


_ ment of meat from one province to another, as well as to a foreign 


country. As previous to this the Public Health Act of 1872 gave 


a the provinces control over their own health question though the 
_ Dominion Government has .no control over plants in the local 


trade. 


*Presented at the meeting of the British Columbia Veterinary Association, 


‘a _ Penticon, B. C., September 1917. 
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At the present time there are some forty establishments under 


permanent federal inspection, some twenty under temporary in- 
spection, with a force of some one hundred veterinarians and fifty 
laymen. The inspector in charge of each plant is a veterinarian 
and he has one or more assistant veterinarians and laymen under 
him. The inspector in charge is responsible to the Veterinary Di- 
rector General at Ottawa for the maintenance of the inspection of 
his plant. All meat and meat food products that are passed as fit for 
human consumption are stamped, or the containers are marked 
with the inspection legend. This legend consists of a crown sur- 
rounded by the words ‘‘Canada approved’’, together with the num- 
ber of the establishment. Although inspection is only given to 
plants in the export trade, nevertheless all animals slaughtered are 
examined whether they are intended for export or not: | 

It is a duty the province and municipality owe to their citi- 
zens to establish a system of meat inspection that will afford ade- 
quate protection against diseased and unwholesome meats. All 
meat sold locally, which has not passed federal inspection should 
come under the requirements of an efficient local inspection sys- 
tem. In this connection let me quote the Third Annual Report of 
the Commission of Conservation, Committee of Public Health for 
1912: 

‘“A question which should engage the immediate attention of 
municipal authorities and provincial legislative bodies is that of 
the food supply, and more particularly of good, wholesome meat. 
This is all the more urgent as, under the present excellent service 
of the Veterinary Director General, a rigid selection in respect to 
our export meat trade, is made, both of animals intended for 
slaughter and of the carcasses at the time of slaughter. The bulk 
of the meat so slaughtered is sold in foreign ports, but little being 
disposed of for home consumption. We thus find ourselves in 
Canada in the anomalous position of enforcing laws which, when 
applied to their ultimate extent, militate against the highest inter- 
est of our own people in so far as they relate to a good wholesome 
meat supply. 

‘Tf it is in the interest of the foreign eonsumer that the pres- 
ent Dominion System of Meat Inspection should be carried on, how 
much more so should a similar system be carried on throughout 
the length and breadth of Canada in the interest of 7,000,000 
Canadians? If the former method is right and sanitary, then our 
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provincial laws, in so far as they relate to meat for home consump- 
tion, are wrong. : 

‘‘What is good for the British consumer is not too good for the 
Wanadian.’”’ 

In some cities meat inspection is enforced by laymen, such as 
butchers, cattlemen, or even men further disconnected with the 


practical side of the work, and they are seriously handicapped be- 


cause of their inability,to recognize lesions, which would at once 
appeal to one trained in the anatomy and pathology of domestic 
animals. Our system of inspection, which I think is equal to any, 
consists of an examination of all animals, both before and during 
slaughter. The post-mortem is especially thorough. One or more 
veterinarians are on the killing floor while slaughtering is going 
on. Each and every animal receives a careful and conscientious 
autopsy. Any animal found diseased is marked with a ‘‘Held’’ 
tag, a record of all lesions found is made, the carcass and viscera 
are then removed to the detention room, where a final examination 
is made at the inspector’s leisure. If considered fit for food the 
diseased portions are removed and condemned and the rest of the 
carcass passed. If an animal is found to be grossly affected, it 
is at once tagged, condemned and removed to the condemned room 
until it is convenient for it to be tanked, along with sweepings from 
the floor, offal, and other inedible portions. As a temperature of 


360 deprees F’: is maintained for eight hours, the reduction is very 


complete. The tanking is under the direct supervision of an in- 
spector and the method employed eliminates any possibility of con- 


__ demned carcasses being used for human consumption. There are 


some sixty or seventy diseases, or conditions, for which we condemn 
carcasses or portions, the most common being tuberculosis, lump 
jaw, or actinomycosis, pyemia, septicemia, parasites of various 
kinds, hog cholera, and swine plague, skin diseases, sexual odor, tu- 
mors, bruises, abscesses, emaciation, immaturity in calves, ete. 
Meat may occasionally be injurious to health from a variety 
of miscellaneous causes, thus, an animal that has died of arsenic 


or other poisonous substance may contain sufficient of that poison 


in the tissues to affect the person who eats part of the flesh. 
: In the year ending March 31st, 1914, out of some 2,830,000 


_ €arcasses examined, some 11,500 were totally condemned, a per- 


centage of nearly one-half of one per cent. In addition to this, 
some 750,000 portions were condemned. Cattle had the worst re- 
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cord, with a percentage of 1.35% and sheep the best with .08%. 


Next to immaturity in calves, tuberculosis is the cause of most con- 


demnation in cattle; it*also heads the list in hogs. This disease 
is seldom or never found in sheep. Nearly one million pounds of 
meat were condemned on re-inspection. 


With the growing scarcity of meat it becomes more important 


than ever that the meat supply should .be conserved and that no 
wholesome food wasted. The first aim is to protect-the health of 
the consumer; there is no disposition on the part of the inspector 
to pass for food any meat that is unwholesome or even of doubtful 
wholesomeness; but it would be an economic wrong to destroy on 
purely sentimental grounds meat which is known scientifically to 
be perfectly wholesome. It should be understood that we do not 
pass diseased meat; we only pass under certain circumstances the 
sound and wholesome meat of a slightly diseased animal, after re- 
moving and condemning the affected portion. The argument that 
all affected animals, even the slightly diseased ones, should be total- 
ly condemned and destroyed if carried to the extreme, would re- 
sult in the condemnation of nearly every animal and the abolition 
of meat as a food. 


The mere fact that meat has passed inspection does not pre- 


vent it from subsequently becoming contaminated with the germs 
that cause meat food poisoning. This particular group of germs 
deposited upon a roast, steak or carcass will grow readily and rap- 
idly throughout the mass, especially if kept warm. It is easy to 
see how meat may thus become infected through the contamina- 
tion of dirty hands, butcher’s implements, soiled meat blocks, flies, 
careless handling in the home, ete. Emergency slaughter is very 
dangerous and four-fifths of the epidemics of meat food poisoning 
in the last ten years have been caused by this class of meat. An 
unscrupulous farmer or dealer will not hesitate to bleed and dress 
an animal even if it is in the last throes of death. In fact there are 
numerous cases on record where dead animals have been dressed 
and sold as first class meat. 

So long as butchers are permitted to slaughter animals at any 


hour of the day or night, in any barn or cellar or filthy slaughter 


house it is absolutely impossible to exercise a proper control over 
meat and meat food products. I consider it the bounden duty of 
every municipality to pass a by-law permitting only meat that has 
passed a rigid veterinary examination to be offered for sale within 
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its limits. Such a by-law would necessitate the employment of one 
or more veterinary inspectors and the erecting and maintaining of 
a modern municipal abattoir, where, upon payment of a small fee, 
the small, independent butcher could slaughter his animals. This 
would permit the careful inspection of all animals under sanitary 
conditions, at the same time conserving the inedible products ob- 
tained from tanking, condemned carcasses and portions. If we do 

not provide some establishment where the small man can slaughter, 
we shall place ourselves in the hands of the large packers. You 
well know what. merey the public could expect from them. The 
results, to say the least, would be disastrous. In the entire city of 


Paris there are only three slaughter houses. 


Country killed meats may be permitted to be brought in pro- 
vided the tongue, lungs, heart and liver are held by their natural 
attachments. This will permit of an examination to be made when 
it arrives at the market. It should not be allowed to be offered for 
sale until an inspector has given it a careful examination. Ordi- 
nary market inspection is absolutely useless. It is worse than use- 
less in that it gives people a false sense of security. It is very easy 
for an unscrupulous dealer to remove evidence of disease to such an 
extent that an expert would have great difficulty in detecting it. I 
have often heard butchers boasting of the ease with which they 
fooled market inspectors. I hope the time will shortly come when 
all animals must be slaughtered at inspected plants, and that when 


any disease is found that it will be traced to the ranch or farm from 


which the animal originated, and furthermore that the owner be 
forced to clean up his herds and keep them clean. 


—Dr. H. E. Davis, Field Veterinarian for South Dakota 
the past two years on dourine eradication sailed November 2 for 
Havana, Cuba and Central America. Dr. Davis has spent some 


_ years in these countries studying the live stock industry in con- 
~ hection with Southern diseases. 


—Dr. P. K. Nichols, after twenty years of service with the 


_ New York Health Department, has been retired on one-half pay 


pension and is now with the Department of Farms and Markets 
Division of Agriculture with headquarters at Albany, N. Y. ° 


REPORT OF THE “COMMITTEE ON VETERINARY 
INSPECTIONS AND PROTECTION AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS” OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL MILK 
COMMISSIONS, 1916-1917 


E. ©. Furtscuner, San Francisco, Calif. 


In an effort to gather data relative to the tuberculosis situa- 
tion among certified herds, the ‘‘Committee on Veterinary Inspec- 
tions and Protection Against Tuberculosis’ drew up a question- 
naire in October 1916. The questionnaire was immediately sub- 
mitted to Dr. O. P. Geier of Cincinnati, Dr. C. M. Haring of the 
- University of California, Dr. J. W. Kerr of the Public Health Serv- 


ice, Dr. A. D. Melvin of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. K. F. 


Meyer of the Hooper Research Foundation of the University of 
California, Dr. M. P. Ravenel of the University of Missouri, and 
Dr. J. P. Sedgwick of the University of Minnesota. Several im- 
portant suggestions were made and incorporated in the final ques- 
tionnaire that was sent to the secretaries of all the Milk Commis- 
sions on January 28, 1917. It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
your committee is able to report that satisfactory replies were re- 
ceived from 32 or about 41% of the commissions. It is with con- 
siderable regret, on the other hand, that from 16 or about 20% of 
the commissions, replies were received showing that the work car- 
ried on was either definitely unsatisfactory or that the function of 
the commission had ceased to be of value to the community. Of 
this 20%, 13 or about 16.5% were no longer certifying any dairy, 


and 3 or 4% were certifying one dairy, but with the supervision. 


so incomplete as to be practically useless. In order that the mem- 
bers of this association may have some idea of the manner in which 
the problem was attacked, it will not be inappropriate to read in 
detail the list of questions that was included in the questionnaire. 

1. The name of the Medical Milk Commission. 

2. The name and address of the secretary. 

3. The name and address of the veterinarian approved by 
the commission. | 

4, How often are your certified herds tested regularly with 
tuberculin when no reactors are found in the herd? 
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5. How often are your certified herds tested regularly with 
tuberculin when reactors are found in the herd? 

6. Technique of subcutaneous tests? a Kind of tuberculin? 
b Where obtained? e¢ Dosage? d Number of pre-injection tem- 
peratures and hours of taking? e Number of temperatures taken 
subsequent to injection and hours of taking? 

7. Have your experts any fixed rules for deciding upon re- 
actors to the subcutaneous test? If so, describe. 

8. Technique of intradermal test if used? a Kind of tuber- 
culin? b Where obtained? e¢ Dosage? d Number of observations f 
e Hours of observations following injections? 

9. Have your experts any fixed rules for deciding upon re- 
actors to the intradermal test? If so, describe. 

10. Give the technique of any other methods of testing, espec- 
ially the ophthalmic test. 
11. Do you ever use the combined methods of testing applied 

_ either at the same time or at intervals? 

, 12. Have your experts any fixed rules for deciding upon reac- 
tors to the combined methods? If so, describe. 

13. Are physical examinations ever made of the cows for evi- 

dence of tuberculosis? 

_ 14. Are the animals examined separately other than by a super- 
ficial examination to discover unusual carriers of bacterial con- 
tamination to the milk? 

a 15. Are the physical examinations supplemented by laboratory 
‘examinations? 

. t 16. Are your producers instructed to immediately remove sus- 

7 picious animals, (i.e.) thin animals with rough coats whose milk 
_ supply has diminished or with chronic inflammation of the udder, 

_ from contact with the certified herd? 

_ + Wi. Has your producer a place for complete isolation of react- 
_ ing and suspicious cattle before disposition is made of them? 

q 18. Give details concerning the location and character of the 

_. Place of quarantine and the method of handling the quarantined 

cattle. . 

q 19. Are non-reactors in a tested herd always accepted for ad- 

; a Baitions to certified herds, irrespective of the percentage af re- 
actors? 
20. Are tuberculin tests on all purchased animals conducted 


} 4 by your official veterinarian or do’ you accept the test of any vet- 
tf -erinarian # 
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21. If tuberculin tests are made by veterinarians other than 
the official veterinarian of the milk commission, indicate the quali- 
fications necessary for. the acceptance of other tuberculin test 
records. 

22. When animals are purchased to be added to the original 
certified herd, are they in any way kept separate? (i.e.) stabled, 
yarded, watered, or fed apart from other animals until a second 
test is applied ? 

23. If purchased cattle are maintained separate until a second 
test is applied, or if a second test is applied without the cattle hav- 
ing been segregated, indicate the period of time between the two 
tuberculin tests. 

24. Are young stock and animals not milking protected from 
tuberculous infection? (i.e.) while at pasture are they completely 
isolated from non-tested animals, and are they known to be kept 
in fields in which non-tested animals have not been previously pas- 
tured ? 

25. To what extent do your dairies raise their heifer calves? 

26. If outside milk is purchased for feeding the calves, is it 
treated in any way to prevent tuberculosis, or is it obtained from 
known healthy herds of cattle? 

27. Is the water supply for animals outside of stables avail- 
able in troughs from a non-infected source? 

28. Do animals have access to drinking water in swamps or 
other stagnant sources that may become infected from a diseased 
animal by fecal contamination ? | 

29. Are individual watering cups and individual feeding 
troughs used in stables? 

30. If individual watering cups are used, describe the type 
with special reference to the provisions in the system which would 
prevent the water from one cup rising in another cup, as has been 
found to be the case in some instances where the watering system 
provides for the maintenance of a general level of water in all of 
the drinking cups. 

31. Is the commission notified when animals are sold from cer- 
tified dairies for slaughter, either reactors or non-reactors, and are 
autopsies held by the commission’s veterinarian ? 

32. What percentage of reactors has been present in the cer- 
tified herds in each test made during the last 5 years? 

33. Do you use identification cards, (outline of cows showing 
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markings) in addition to the ear tags as an extra means of keeping 
accurate records of each animal? 

34. Are all tuberculin test records kept on file? If so, where? 

35. Is the commission’s veterinarian engaged partially in 
private practice, or does he devote his entire time to official work? 

36. If an official veterinarian, mention position held. 

37. Are stables disinfected under the supervision of the com- 
mission’s veterinarian after each regular tuberculin test? 

38. Mention the particular kind and strength of disinfectant 
used. 

39. Has your commission formulated definite instructions as 
to the procedure to be used in disinfecting stables and barns? 

_ 40. Has the Bang method of raising cattle been used in any of 
the certified dairies, that is, have the cows that have reacted to the 
tuberculin test been completely isolated from the certified herd, 
and have the calves of these cows been removed from the mothers 
at birth and raised on milk either obtained from non-reacting ani- 
mals or heated to destroy tubercle bacilli? 

41. What were the results of the Bang method, if used? 
a From the standpoint of the health of the calves? b The cost of 
maintaining a Bang herd and raising of calves in it? e Have the 
results been such as to warrant its continuance? 

Questionnaries of this type are always difficult to answer, but 
the answering of them is a relatively mild process compared with 
their analysis. In all probability therefore, the best results can be 
_ obtained by considering the questions seriatim and discussing the 
I 4 results, finally summarizing with recommendations based upon the 
study of these results. . 

_  . Questions 1, 2, and 3 bearing upon the names of the secretaries 
and veterinarians of the commissions are purely statistical and re- 
quire no comment. (Question 4. How often are your certified herds 
_ tested regularly with tuberculin when no reactors are found in the 
_ herd? In 14 or 44% of the commissions semi-annual tests are made 
_ when no reactors are found in the herd. In 16 or 50% of the com- 
Missions, annual tests are made. Question 5. How often are your 
_ certified herds tested regularly with tuberculin when reactors are 
' found in the herd? In 6 or about 20% of the herds, tests are made 
_ annually even when reactors are found in the herds. In 20 or 
= about 60%, semi-annual tests are made. In 6 or about 20% of the 
4 herds, a retest is made in 90 days if reactors are found. One com- 
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mission reports that the retest is only made in 90 days if over 
10% of the animals react. Question 6. 6a and 6b which refer to 
the kind of tuberculin used in the subcutaneous test and where ob- 
tained, were answered universally satisfactorily. In 6¢ relating 
to the dosage of tuberculin, some criticism can be made. In 14 or 
about 45%, the dose of tuberculin was too large, or at any rate ap- 
parently too large. 6d referring to the number of pre-injection 
temperatures was universally satisfactory. 6e on the contrary, re- 
ferring to the number of temperatures taken subsequent to injec- 
tion showed a large number of errors in technique. In 14 or about 
45%, the time of taking the first temperature was either too late or 
the time of taking the last temperature was too early, it being note- 
worthy that most of the commissions that were using large doses of 
tuberculin were likewise not taking sufficient post-injection tem- 
peratures. Question 7. Have your, experts any fixed rules for de- 
ciding upon reactors to the subcutaneous test? If so, describe. 
This question showed a satisfactory situation in 10 or about 30% 
of the commissions. In the remaining 70% the rules for deciding 
upon reactors to the subcutaneous test were too lenient. Question 8. 
Technique of intradermal tests, if used. The intradermal test was 
used so rarely as to make the results of this question of no prac- 
tical value. In only 5 or about 16% of the commissions had the 
intradermal test been used beyond the experimental stage, and in 
these 5 the technique had been carried out in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Question 9. Have your experts any fixed rules for decid- 
ing upon reactors to the intradermal test? If so, describe. The 
answer to this question was likewise satisfactory in the few cases 
in which it was made. Question 10. Give the technique of any 
other methods of testing, especially the ophthalmic test. The oph- 
thalmic test was used only by 4 or about 12% of the commissions, 
and in one of these four, the result was of no value because the 
eye had not been previously sensitized. Question 11. Do you ever 
use the combined methods of testing applied either at the same 
time or at intervals? Likewise in 4 or about 12% of the commis- 
sions, the ophthalmic and subcutaneous tests were combined. Ques-. 
tion 12, Have your experts any fixed rules for deciding upon re- 
actors to the combined methods? If so, describe. Answers to this 
question were received from only 3 or about 10% of the commis- 
sions. These answers will be more fully discussed in the summary 
of this report. Question 13, Are physical examinations ever made 
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of the cows for evidence of tuberculosis? Physical examinations 
are made by over 90% of the commissions. Question 14. Are the 
animals examined separately other than by a superficial examina- 
tion to discover unusual carriers of bacterial contamination to the 
milk? In 14 or about 45% of the commissions, the animals were 
examined separately to discover unusual carriers of bacterial con- 
tamination to the milk. In the remaining 55%, no attention was 
paid to this. Question 15. Are the physical examinations supple- 
mented by laboratory examinations? Replies to this question 
showed that about 45% of the commissions are supplementing their 
physical examinations by laboratory examinations. Question 16. 
Are your producers instructed to immediately remove suspicious 
animals, (i,e.) thin animals with rough coats whose milk supply 
has diminished or with chronic inflammation of the udder, from con- 
tact with the certified herd? Over 90% of the commissions in- 
struct their producers to immediately remove suspicious animals 
from contact with the certified herd. Question 17. Has your pro- 
ducer a place for complete isolation of reacting and suspicious 
cattle before disposition is made of them? About 80% of the com- 
missions have a method for complete isolation of the cattle before 
disposition is made of them. 20% have not. Question 18. Give 
details concerning the location and character of the place of quar- 
antine and the method of handling quarantined cattle. In 16 or 
about 50% only of the replies that were received was the committee 
reasonably certain that the location and character of the place of 
quarantine were satisfactory. Question 19. Are non-reactors in 


_ a tested herd always accepted for additions to certified herds, ir- 


respective of the percentage of reactors? In 10 or about 30% of 
the commissions, non-reactors are always accepted for additions to 
the certified herds irrespective of the percentage of reactors. Ques- 
tion 20 and Question 21. Are tuberculin tests on all purchased ani- 
mals conducted by your official veterinarian or do you accept the 
test of any veterinarian? If tuberculin tests are made by veteri- 
narians other than by the official veterinarian of the Milk Commis- 
sion, indicate the qualifications necessary for the acceptance of 
other tuberculin test records. Over 95% of the replies show that 
the tuberculin tests are made either by the official veterinarian 
of the Milk Commission or by a member of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry or by a state veterinarian. One report specified that the 


commission had accepted the certificate of the veterinarian repre- 
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senting the man selling the cattle, much to their sorrow. Question 
22. When -animals are purchased to be added to the original herd, 
are they in any way kept separate? (i.e.) Stabled, yarded, watered 
or fed apart from the other animals until a second test is applied? 
18 or about 56% of the commissions demand that such animals 
must be kept separate until a second tuberculin test is applied. 
Question 23. If purchased cattle are maintained separate until’ 
a second test is applied, or if a second test is applied without the 
cattle having been segregated, indicate the period of time between 
the two tuberculin tests. The answers to this question have not 
been absolutely satisfactory because no satisfactory answer was 
made in 8 or 25% of the cases. In 5 or about 16% of the commis- - 
sions, the animals are not retested until the next annual or semi- 
annual test.. In 8 or 25% of the commissions, retests are made in 90 
days. The remaining commissions make their second test in peri- 
ods from as short as 30 days to as long as 60 days, occasionally 
with double dosage. Question 24. Are young stock and animals 
not milking protected from tuberculous infection? (i.e.) while at 
- pasture are they completely isolated from non-tested animals, and 
are they known to be kept in fields in which non-tested animals 
have not been previously pastured? The situation as far as this 
question is concerned is apparently universally satisfactory. In 
only 2 or about 6% of the commissions was it evident that the young 
and dry stock were not being protected from tuberculous infection 
while at pasture. Question 25. To what extent do your dairies 
raise their heifer calves? It is pleasing to note that about 75% of 
the certified dairies are now raising their heifer calves in a pro-- 
portion large enough to be of practical value. Question 26. If 
outside milk is purchased for feeding the calves, is it treated in 
any way to prevent tuberculosis, or is it obtained from known 
healthy herds of cattle? Outside milk is not being purchased by 
over 60% of the commissions. Of those that are purchasing out- 
side milk, this milk is pasteurized or boiled except in one case where 
raw skimmed milk is being used. One commission reports that 
after using supposedly pasteurized milk, ten healthy calves became 
infected. Outside milk is not allowed to be purchased in 2 of the 
commissions. Question 27, Is the water supply for animals out- 
side of stables available in troughs from a non-infected source? 
The water supply outside of stables is not satisfactory in only 2 or 
about 6% of the replies. Question 28. Do animals have access to 
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drinking water in swamps or other stagnant sources that may be- 
come infected from a diseased animal by fecal contamination? 
Likewise in only 2 or about 6% of the commissions do the animals 
have access to water from stagnant sources. Question 29. Are in- 
dividual watering cups and individual feeding troughs used in 
stables? The individual drinking cup situation has evidently not 
been very highly developed among the certified herds, as in 21 or 
about 66% of the replies individual drinking cups are not used at 
all, and in the remaining commissions to only a slight degree. 
Question 30. If individual watering cups are used, describe the 
type with special reference to the provisions in the system which 
would prevent the water from one cup rising in another cup has 
been found to be the case in some instances where the water- 
ing system provides for the maintenance of a general level 
of water in all of the drinking cups. The description of the vari- 
ous types of drinking cups used add conviction to the statement 
that as yet the system has not reached a point that brings it into 
the realm of practicability. Either the question was not answered 
at all, or the methods used were considered unsatisfactory. Ques- 
tion 31. Is the commission notified when animals are sold from 
certified dairies for slaughter, either reactors or non-reactors, and 
are the autopsies hcld by the commission’s veterinarian? About 
40% of the commissions are not notified when animals are sold 
from certified dairies for slaughter, and from the replies made by 
the other 60%, it is thoroughly evident that very few records are 
kept relative to the post-mortem appearance of animals reacting 
to the tuberculin test. Question 32. What percentage of reactors 
has been present in the certified herds in each test made during the 
last 5 years? Although it will consume a great deal of time, no one 
single feature of this report will be more interesting or instruc- 
tive than the unfortunately rather incomplete records of the per- 
centage of reactors that has been present during the past 5 years, 
and it therefore seems more than profitable to give the figures in 
minute detail. Warren Co., Penn.: no answer. Hennepin Co. Med- 
ical Milk Commission, Minneapolis, Minn.: two older dairies each 
one outbreak in 5 years. 5 out of 100 or more in total herd, and 3 
out of over 100. Wheeling, West Virginia: 2% in last test where 
reactors were found. No-reactors in last 2 years. Chicago, IIL: 
3%. Worcester, Mass.: 10%. Cincinnati, Ohio: Not answered. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 2%. New York City, N. Y.: Data not available. 
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Columbus, Ohio: 1912—1.4%, 1913—1.4%, 1914—.6%, 1915— 
4%, 1916—.4%, 1917—.2% (one reactor, but not tubercular on 
post-mortem). Philadelphia, Penna.: Data not compiled and there- 
fore not available. Milk Commission of Wayne Co., Detroit, Michi- 
gan: Herd No. 1 discontinued Dec. 1915, had a high percentage of 
reactors due to lack of care in purchasing, lack of proper disin- 


fecting, improper stables and poor co-operation of owners. Herd - 


No- 2, Jan. 1916—243 tested—024%, July 1916—249 tested—008%, 
Jan- 1917—274 tested—033%.. Herd No. 3, Jan. 1916—53 tested— 
no reactors, July 1916—60 tested—no reactors, Jan. 1917—66 
tested—no reactors. Previous tests not available nor complete 


enough to send. Portland, Oregon; about 3%, and one herd never 


had a reactor. Milk Commission of Union Co. No. 3, Summit, New 
Jersey: only one reactor has been found in the original herd in the 
past 5 years, the other reactors having been confined to those added 
within the three months limit. Milk Commission of Jefferson Co., 
Louisville, Ky.: less than 1%. Milk Commission of Onondaga Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 1912—Tully Farms herd containing 372 animals, 
4 reactors, post-mortem showed 1 no lesions. 1913—335 heads, 9 
reactors, 2 showed no lesions. 1914—345 heads, 10 reactors, 2 no 
lesions. 1915—327 heads, 40 reactors, 17 no lesions. 1916—324 
heads, 4 reactors, 2 no lesions’ Boston, Mass.: Farm A: 1914— 
5%, 1915—1.25%, 1916—0%, Farm B: 1914—0%, 1915—2.6% 
and 5.2%, 1916—2.6% and 1.5%. Farm C: 1914—5%, 1915— 
5%, 1916—12.5%, Farm D: 1914—20% and 25%. This farm 
then stopped certifying. Farm E: 1914—19% and 9%, 1915— 
11.6% and 138%, 1916—7.5%, 1917—6.6%. Farm F: 1915—3.2%, 
1916—5.3% and 19.3%, 1917—2:1%. In this commission some of 
the early records are not available. Some tests omitted in 1914 and 
1915 because of foot-and-mouth disease. Some tests omitted in 
1916 because our veterinarian was with the militia. Milk Commis- 
sion of Memphis and Shelby Co., Memphis, Tenn.: not answered. 
Milk Commission of Allegheny Co., Pittsburgh, Penn.: states that 
they have found from 5% to as high as 40%. After a good house- 
cleaning the percentage is usually under 5%. Have never failed 
to get one or more reactors at a test. Malden, Mass.: Jan. 1911— 
5%, June 1911—no reactors, Nov. 1911—no reactors, Oct. 1912— 
5%, April 1918—no reactors, June 1914—-10%, Jan. 1915—no re- 
actors, Jan. 1916—no reactors. Cambridge, Mass.: one herd less 
than 1%, the other probably under 5%. Milwaukee, Wis.: 1916— 


ee 
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1.5% and 3.0%. Los Angeles, Cal.: July 1, 1916—8.0%, Jan. 1, 
1917—4.1%. Prior to this the entire herd had not been tested at 
any one time and percentage for whole cannot be given. St- Louis, 
Missouri: some herds have been entirely free, others have had from 
5% to 7%. Two herds reacted to about 30% in one year which 
has been again eliminated. Should say about 8% to 10%. Milk 
Commission of Kent Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.: none. Milk Com- 
mission of Westchester Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y,: 17 reactors out of 
257 tests or about 7%. Seattle, Wash.: Dairy A: 1915—no re- 
actors, 1916—no reactors, Dairy B: 1912—30%, 1913—5.8%, 
1914—4%, 1915—no reactors, 1916—10% (discontinued), Dairy 
C: 1912—5.7%, 19183—0053%, 1914—no reactors, 1915—no re- 
actors, 1916—no reactors, Dairy D: no reactors in last 5 years 
Dairy E: 1912—12%, 1913—3-6%, 1914—no reactors, 1915—no 
reactors, 1916—006%. Milk Commission of Essex Co., Newark, 
N. J.: Jan. 1916—440 animals tested and 9 or 2.04% reacted, Dee. 
1916—428 animals tested and 11 or 2.5% reacted. Milk Commis- 
sion of Kings Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1914—1264 tests and 6% re- 
actors, 1915—2612 tests and 6.35% reactors, 1916—2357 tests and 
5.04% reactors. El Paso, Texas: last two tests no reactors, two- 
previous tests one reactor in herd of 15 at each test- Harrisburg, 
 Pa.: 1912—41%, 19183—37%, 1914—10%, 1915—06%, 1916—11%. 
San Francisco and Almeda Counties, California: Hutton Bros. 
Dairy: 6.9%, 2.8%, 3.9%, 5.2%, 7.6%, 6% 7.5%. Sam Ramon 
Dairy: 3.8%, 2.3%, 2.5%, .7%, 5%, 3%: Walnut Grove Dairy: 
3.2%, 2.8%, 2.7%, 2.2%, 5.6%, .7%, .71%, 71%, 4%, 5.1%. 
Sleepy Hollow Dairy: 3.8%, 14%, 4.2%, 3.3%, 2.5%, 4.7%. 
University of California Dairy: 2.1% (1 reactor in last 6 years). 
Palo Alto Stock Farm: 5.1%, 6%. H. R, Timm Dairy: 8.2%, 
6.8%, 2.0%, 14.4%, 21%, 14.5%, 1.1%, 4.2%, 1.5%, 19%, 1.6%, 
1.4%, 1.2%. 

- Question 33. Do you use identification cards (outline of cows 
showing markings) in addition to the ear tags as an extra means 
of keeping accurate records of each animal? Identification cards 
are not used in over 50% of the commissions, evidently identifica- 
tion depending entirely upon ear tags. Question 34. Are all tu- 
berculin test records kept on file? If so, where? The tuberculin 
test records are all kept on file in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner. (Question 35. Is the commission’s veterinarian engaged par- 
tially in private practice or does he devote his entire time to 
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official work? In over 80% of the commissions it is thoroughly 
evident that the commission’s veterinarian is partially engaged in 
private practice. Question 36. If an official veterinarian, mention 
position held. It is rather difficult to draw accurate conclusions 
from the replies to this question, but it is apparently quite evident 
that the veterinarians employed by the commissions are intimately 
associated with the local health department. Question 37. Are 
‘stables disinfected under the supervision of the commission’s vet- 
erinarian after each regular tuberculin test? In 6 or about 20% 
of the replies, it is evident that the stables are not disinfected under 
the supervision of the commission’s veterinarian after each regular 
tuberculin test. Question 38. Mention the particular kind and 
strength of disinfectant used. The varieties of disinfectants used 
in connection with this problem are so numerous that it is prac- 
tically impossible to make any statistical conclusion upon this point. 


Question 39. Has your commission formulated any definite instruc- - 


tions as to the procedure to be used in disinfecting of stables and 
barns? In 11 or about 33% of the replies, it is evident that definite 
instructions are not given as to the disinfecting of the stables and 
barns. Questions 40 and 41. Has the Bang method of raising cat- 
tle been used in any one of the certified dairies, that is, have cows 
that have reacted to the tuberculin test been completely isolated 
from the certified herd, and have the calves of these cows been re- 
moved from the mothers at birth and raised on milk either obtained 
from non-reacting animals or heated to destroy tubercle bacilli? 
What were the results of the Bang method if used? The Bang 
method of raising cattle has been used to so small an extent as to 
make the replies to this question of no value. 

Summary. Careful consideration of the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire should be productive of very interesting results and 
with the object of possibly attaining these results, your committee 
has seen fit to take up the questions in detail as to the conclusions 
that might be drawn from them. 

To have received replies from over 60% of the commis- 
sions, when one considers the usual percentage of answers to ques- 
tionnaires of this type, is truly encouraging. On the other hand, 
it is a trifle demoralizing to learn that in 20% or one-third of these 
replies, the commissions no longer certified milk. It is scarcely 
necessary to comment upon the importance of this situation. If 
one-third of those commissions that were sufficiently interested in 
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the subject to answer the questions eas virtually no longer in ex- 
istence, one would not venture to hazard an estimation of the pro- 
portion of those that failed to answer the numerous letters of the 
committee, that was no longer active. It is, however, fairly‘safe to 
conjecture that of the thirty commissions from which no reply was 
received, a very large number is either no longer certifying dairies 
or it is certifying with such poor supervision as to make its exist- 
ence of no value. To say the least, it behooves this association to 
determine what members are members, and what members are mem- 
bers in name only. Complete answers were received to the ques- 
tions from the following commissions: Onondaga County, Syra- 
-cuse, N. Y.; Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, Cal.; Jefferson 
County, Louisville, Kentucky; Boston, Mass.; Memphis and Shel- 
by Counties, Memphis, Tenn.; Kent County, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
‘Seattle, Wash. ; Milwaukee, Wis.; El Paso County, El Paso, Texas; 
Warren County, Warren, Penn.; Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; Philadelphia, Penn.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; New York, N. Y.; Westchester 
County, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Kings, County, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Es- 
sex County, Newark, N. J.; St. Louis, Mo.; Alameda County, 
Alameda, Berkeley, and Oakland, and Alameda, Cal.; San Fran- 
cisco County, San Francisco, Cal.; Worcester, Mass.; Wheeling, 
West Va.; Malden, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass.; Portland, Ore.; 
Wayne County, Detroit, Mich.; and Harrisburg, Penn. The fol- 
lowing thirteen commissions are no longer certifying dairies: Cal- 
~houn County, Battle Creek, Mich.; Orange County, Tuxedo, N. 
Y.; Lancaster County, Lancaster, Penn.; Jefferson County, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama;~Sacramento, Cal.; Hartford County, Hart- 
ford, Conn. ; Stamford, Conn.; Duvall County, Jacksonville, Flori- 
da; Galesburg, Ill.; Lansing, Mich.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Erie, 
Penn.; and Northumberland County, Sunbury, Penn. The fol- 
lowing three commissions are certifying one dairy, but are not 
_ able to answer the questions: Fayette County, Lexington, Ken- 
_ tucky; Chautauqua County, Dunkirk, N. Y.; and Union County 
No. 2, Elizabeth, N. J. The following thirty commissions paid no 
attention to the questionnaire or to the numerous letters that were 
sent: Mobile County, Mobile, Alabama; El Paso County, Colora- 
do Springs, Colorado; Bridgeport, Conn; Greenwich, Conn.; San- 


| & gamon County, Springfield, Ill.; Wyandotte County, Kansas City, 


; a Kansas; New Orleans, Louisiana; New Bedford, Mass.; Edgar- 
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town, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Jackson County, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Hudson County, Jersey City, N. J.; Morris County, Stirling, N. 
J.; Passaic County, Patterson, N. J.; Albany, N. Y.; Broome 
County, Binghamton, N. Y.; Erie County, Buffalo, N. Y.; Elmira, 
N.Y.; Warren County, Glens Falls, N.Y-; Dutchess County, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Monroe County, Rochester, N. Y.; Essex County, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Oneida County, Utica, N. Y.; Buncombe 
County, Aslieville, North Carolina; Montgomery County, Dayton, 
Ohio; Mahoning County, Youngstown, Ohio; cara Tenn. ; and 
Téronto; Canada. 

The answers to questions 4 and 5 pertaining to the frequency 
of tuberculin tests may be considered together. Inasmuch as it is 
a great rarity for herds to be examined and no reactors found, it 
seems certain that the matter must be thought of entirely from the 
standpoint of always finding reactors. Under these conditions, — 
too large a proportion of the commissions is still relying upon an- 
nual tests to eradicate tuberculosis. The problem is so important 
that at least semi-annual tests should be made to make the product 
satisfactory. Question 6 pertaining to the technique of the sub- 
cutaneous test, 6a and 6b, the source and kind of tuberculin are 
universally satisfactory. 6c. Dosage of tuberculin. This situa- 
tion is relatively unsatisfactory. There is too great a variation in 
the amount of tuberculin used. It is not within the scope of this 
report to discuss the subject in detail, but enough has been gath- 
ered in the way of data to make one realize that excessive dosage 
is not desirable, particularly where semi-annual tests are made. 
Standardizing the dosage on the basis of 2 e-c¢. of 10% solution of 
Koch’s old tuberculin for each thousand pounds of weight, 4 c.c. of 
a 5% solution or 8ce of a 24%% solution would be satisfactory. 
In this connection it is worthy of comment that it is questionable 
whether the size of the animal plays nearly as important a role as 
the extent of the lesion in determining the effect of a given dose. 
6d. Pre-injection temperatures. This technique is universally 
satisfactory, 3 temperatures being usually taken at 2 hour inter- 
vals. One of them, however, should come between 4 and 6 P. M. 
6e- Post-injection temperatures. As much eannot be said for the 
temperature technique after injection. In a problem that has to 
do so intimately with the welfare of infants, too great care cannot 
be taken in proper interpretation of results. To begin later than 
the 8th hour and to stop earlier than the 20th is to definitely ham- 
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per the efficiency of the subcutaneous test, and yet 50% of the 
commissions are in error in this connection, Question 7 pertain- 
ing to the rules for deciding upon reactors to the subcutaneous 
test. Here again about 50% of the commissions are too lenient, 
and several of them have not considered the problem sufficiently 
important to answer the question. Rules should be at least as 
stringent as the U. 8. Bureau of Animal Industry regulations. 
As certified milk commissions are dealing with herds where the 
percentage of tuberculosis is low, and as we know that the regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Animal Industry for removing reactors 
with the subcutaneous test do not remove 100% of the tuberculous 
animals in all cases, it is a desirable measure, both for the protec- 
tion of the milk and for the dairyman, to recommend the removal 
of animals as reactors which show a typical temperature curve 
even though the maximum temperature does not reach 103.8°F. 
or the amount of rise over the pre-injection temperature is not 
2°. One cannot, of course, lose track of the economic side of this 
question, but it is far better to remove ten animals that are sus- 
picious but not diseased than to leave one that may disseminate 
tuberculosis because of false economy. Question 8 pertaining to 
the intradermal test. The technique of this test in the few cases 
where it has been used is thoroughly satisfactory. Alcoholic pre- 
cipitated tuberculin is probably the best for this purpose, giving 
1/10 ¢.¢.-1/5 «ec. of a 5% or or 10% solution. When this is not 
available Koch’s old tuberculin in 10% or 20% solution may be 
used in the same dosage. As to the number of observations after 


“injections, two are sufficient, but some question has arisen as to 


whether the last observation gives better results when made at the 
72nd or the 96th hour. Question 9 pertaining to the rules for de- 
ciding upon reactors to the intradermal test. These are likewise 
satisfactory in the few places that the test is employed. Any 
swelling is suspicious.. If this reaches the size of a pea or larger, 
the reaction is positive. Question 10 pertaining to the ophthalmic ' 
test. This test like the intradermal is only being used in a few 
instances although where used it is being properly used with one 
exception. In: this exception, track has been lost of the necessity 


of sensitizing the eye with tuberculin before testing. . The per- 


centage of positive reactors to this test among diseased animals 
has been found to be between 60% and 70% in sensitized animals, 
‘and only 30% to 40% in unsensitized animals. Therefore the most 
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important point in technique is preliminary sensitization. Koch’s 
concentrated tuberculin 100%, 1 to 2 drops should be instilled into 
one eye for sensitizing and in from 3 to 10 days this procedure 
should be repeated for testing. The observation as to positive or 
negative reaction should be made every three hours from the third 
to the eighteenth hour after the second instillation. Pus in the 
inner canthus of the eye, marked congestion swelling of the eye- 
lids, photophobia and perhaps intense lachrymation may be con- 
sidered evidences of a positive reaction. Question 11 pertaining 
to the use of the combined methods. These are so rarely used by 
the commissions as to make the answers valueless. They should be 
used when unusual circumstances call for it. For example in any 
herd where the percentage of reactors is unusually high or where 
there is any reason to feel from the history of the herd that it has 
been unduly exposed to tuberculosis, as is possible when an animal 
that did not react to a previous test dies from a very virulent in- 
fection with open lesions. ‘The advantage of this method is appre- 
ciated when one realizes that no one test will give 100% reactors 
in a herd where all the animals are infected. Some will respond 
to one test, some to another. Without trying to detract from the 
value of the subcutaneous test that is accorded preference from 
universal usage, special circumstances call for better results than 
can be obtained by this method alone. The technique of the com- 
bined methods is as follows: On the first day, sensitize the eye 
with concentrated Koch’s tuberculin. On the same day give in- 
tradermal injection. Take temperatures after the intradermal 
test from the 8th to the 20th hour inclusive. ‘Three to ten 
days afterwards give the 2nd eye injection. Observe from the 
3rd to the 18th hour after injection every 3 hours inclusive. Fol- 
low up in six weeks with the subeutaneous test. Question 12 per- 
taining to the rules for deciding upon reactors to the combined 
tests. Any animal should be rejected that reacts to any one of the 
tests. Question 13 pertaining to the physical examination of cows: 
Whereas the replies indicate that physical examinations are fairly 
universally made, the number of negative answers is evidence of 
the fact that sufficient attention has not been paid to the discovery 
of abnormal physical signs. One might very justifiably advise 
that all non-reactors that are found to be abnormal should receive 
physical examination. Questions 14 and 15 pertaining to bacterial 
examination of milk, Over 50%of the commissions have no regu- 
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lations as to special bacterial examinations of the milk for the pur- 
pose of discovering unusual carriers, and accordingly no attention 
is paid to this phase of the situation. Question 16 pertaining to 
instructions to dairymen for the removal of suspicious animals from 
the herd. Whereas a large majority of the reports indicates that 
most commissions have regulations calling for the removal of sus- 
picious animals, it is thoroughly evident from a number of replies 
that most dairymen pay little or no attention to this situation and 
that animals are not removed as a rule until the commission’s vet- 
erinarian orders them out of the herd. It is truly amazing how 
frequently on regular inspections a report is received of a condi- 
tion in some animal that should have been long since discovered by 
the right kind of a foreman. Questions 17 and 18 pertaining to 
place for isolation of diseased and suspicious cattle. Here also 
about 50% of the replies are indicative of improper technique and 
warrant an accurate description of what should be done to proper- 
ly dispose of reacting animals. Complete isolation consists in sepa- 
rate barns, separate corrals separated by pastures or adjoining 
corrals with double lines of fence fifteen feet apart, separate water- 
ing troughs, separate milk utensils and separate attendants. Ques- 
tion 19 pertaining to the additions to certified herds of all non- 
reactors, irrespective of the percentage of reactors. In 33% of 
the dairies, all non-reactors are added irrespective of the number 
of reactors, a procedure which is dangerous and must lead to enor- 
mous transmission of disease. Questions 20 and 21 pertaining to 
the status of veterinarians conducting the tuberculin tests on pur- 
chased animals and the qualifications necessary for the acceptance 
of tuberculin test records when the test is made by a veterinarian 


- other than the official veterinarian of the commission. There can 


be no doubt after summarizing the answers to these questions that 
too much laxity has been shown by many of the commissions in 


regulating this very important part of the certified herd problem. 


It can scarcely be surprising therefore for one very frank commis- 
sion to admit that it had accepted the test of a seller’s veterinarian 
much to its sorrow. Question 22 pertaining to the segregation of 


a animals tested for addition to the certified herd until a second 


test is made- It is rather gratifying to note that 25% of the com- 
missions have a regulation calling for segregation of cattle until a 


@ second test is made. The importance of this can scarcely be over 
estimated as.a means of avoiding contamination of the original 
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herd because most authorities are agreed that animals that have 
passed two tests are tolerably safe provided they are not exposed — 
to subsequent infection. Question 23 pertaining to the interval 
between the first and second tests on additions to the herd. If it 
. is admitted that two negative tests render an animal tolerably safe 
as a source of contamination, then it is desirable that re-tests should 
be made in from 60 to 90 days after the first test. This is the prac- 
tice in a majority of cases, but a considerable proportion of com- 
missions makes a practice of not re-testing until the next annual 
test, a very unsafe procedure in communities where tuberculosis 
is rampant. Question 24 pertaining to the .pasturing of young and 
dry stock in uncontaminated pastures isolated from non-tested ani- 
mals. Only about 12% of the commissions admit that the young and 
dry stock are ever exposed to infection when at pasture, but the 
reports of the veterinarians suggest that the dairymen occasionally 
fail to realize the importance of this precaution with dire results, 
particularly as far as the young stock are concerned. Question 25 
pertaining to the raising of heifer calves. No one single factor 
will have greater bearing upon the eradication of tuberculosis in 
certified herds than the raising of all heifers and yet there is still 
a considerable number of dairymen that have failed to realize this. 
Careful analysis has shown that the only certain way of keeping 
tuberculosis out of a herd, once it has been made tuberculosis free, 
is to make no additions other than the heifers. Question 26 per- 
taining to the purchase of outside milk for feeding the calves. Over 
66% of the dairies are sufficiently aware of the damages of out- 
side milk to avoid its purchase. Of the remaining 33%, only one 
dairy is sufficiently foolhardy to permit the feeding of raw skim 
miik, the remaining number using pasteurized or boiled milk for 
this purpose. Questions 27 and 28 pertaining to the water supply 
of animals outside the stables. In about 12% of the dairies, there 
is a possibility of contamination of the water supply, a situation 
which is sooner or later bound to meet with disastrous results. 
Questions 29 and 30 pertaining to the use and type of individual 
watering cups and drinking troughs. This system has been in- 
stalled in only a small proportion of the dairies and has proved 
satisfactory only in a few of those using them, One must not lose 
track of the fact that individual drinking cups are sold largely 
for profit and should be used with great caution, Only those types 
should be installed that are protected from backflow contamina- 
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flow check valves are very likely tp get out of order. Question 31 
pertaining to the slaughter of certified cattle and the supervision 
of the autopsy by the commission’s veterinarian. The situation per- 
taining to post-mortem examinations is distinctly bad. While 
recognizing the difficulty entailed in properly carrying out this 
very desirable supervision, one cannot ignore the very great ad- 
vantage that would be derived were it possible of accomplishment, 
for the purpose of determining the value of the tuberculin test as 
_a means of eliminating tuberculosis from certified herds. Ques- 
‘tion 82 pertaining to the percentage of reactors present in certi- 
fied herds during the past 5 years. The data gathered from this 
question is in a measure, discouraging. In the reports received, in 
about 25 instances have the herds shown from 10% to 40% re- 
actors: Whereas discouraging, these results are balanced by herds 
that have gone for years with not more than 5% of reactors in any 
one test, and while discouraging, they serve to impress upon the 
minds of all dairymen the importance of minutest detail in super- 
vising the certified cattle. Question 33 pertaining to the use of 
identification cards.as an extra means of keeping individual re- 
cords of the animals and depending entirely upon the ear tags for 
identification. When one considers the ease and frequency with 
which these ear tags are lost, it requires no comment to call atten- 
tion to their inadequacy. Question 34 pertaining to the keeping 
_ and filing of tuberculin test records. These reports are unques- 
_ tionably kept on file by all commissions, although there is consid- 
' erable variability in the location of filing. Question 35 pertaining 
to the amount of time given by the commissions’ veterinarians to 
official work and to the extent to which they are engaged in private 
_ practice. Only between 20% and 25% of the veterinarians devote 
their entire time to official work, the remaining having more or less 
private practice. Question 36 pertaining to the nature of official 
_ position held by the veterinarians. 25% of the commissions are as- 
_ sociated with the State Department of Health. About 33% with 
_ the City Department of Health, about 10% with recognized teach- 
a ing, institutions. Only one veterinarian or 3% is associated with 
2 the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. The remaining 29% have 
q apparently no. official positions. Question 37 pertaining to the 
supervision of stable disinfection after tuberculin testing by the 
- official veterinarian. In 75% of the replies this important phase 


j 
tion from neighboring troughs, always remembering that the back- 
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of the problem is supervised by the veterinarian. It is rather diffi- 
cult to realize the extent of confidence in human nature that per- 
mits of the remaining 25% of the commissions to delegate this 
supervision to the dairyman and through him usually to some un- 
dependable foreman: Question 38 pertaining to the kind and 
strength of disinfectant used. The answers are so variable that it 
is thoroughly evident that this point has never been thoroughly 
settled. It is equally evident from many of the replies that in a 
considerable number of instances these details are not considered 
of enough importance to be known. The fact remains that all 
methods have some fault. Chloride of lime is of doubtful value 
because in the usually recommended dilutions, it does not kill tu- 
bercle bacilli. Proprietary preparations of all kinds should be 
looked upon with suspicion until proven of definite value. Mer- 
curic chloride is dangerous on account of the great susceptibility 
of bovine animals to mercury. The phenols are objectionable be-. 
cause they flavor milk. Question 39 pertaining to the formulation 
of definite instructions by the commissions for use in disinfecting 
stables. In 45% of the replies, it is evident that definite instrue- 
tions are not given, a situation that is conducive to laxity and care- 
lessness, and which is bound to be associated with unsatisfactory 
results. Questions 40 and 41 pertaining to the use and value of 
the Bang method of raising the calves of reacting mothers. This 
method has practically never been put in use by any of the certi- 
fied herds. 

Your committee begs leave to submit the following recom- 
mendations : 

1. That the American Association of Medical Milk Commis- 
sions should make an intensive effort to determine the status of its 
component members. In those cases where commissions are no 
longer certifying milk or where the certification is improperly ear- 
ried out, the American Association of Medical Milk Commissions 
should endeavor to revive the work and interest or to correct the 
errors in technique and policy. Failing in this procedure, the in- 
active or unsatisfactory commissions should be barred from mem- 
bership in the American Association. 

2. That tuberculin tests to accomplish best results be made 
semi-annually. 

3. That careful details be elaborated and included in the re- 
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quirements of this association as to the technique of the subcutane- 
ous tuberculin test. 

4. That the intradermal and ophthalmic tests are of value in 
aiding in the elimination of tuberculosis and that careful details be 
elaborated and included in the requirements of this association as 
to the technique of these tests. 

5, That the combined tests should be used to eliminate tu- 
berculosis when indicated by unusual circumstances. 

6. That all abnormal non-reactors should receive a careful 
physical examination. 

7. That the importance of special bacterial examinations of 
the milk to discover unusual carriers be recognized and that a 
proper technique for carrying out these examinations be elabor- 
ated to be used whenever conditions call for it. 

8. That special regulations be formulated that will insure 
the immediate removal from the certified herd, by the dairymen, of 
all suspicious animals. 

9. That the importance of having at each dairy a satisfactory 
place for complete isolation be recognized, and that careful details 
be included in the requirements of this association as to the loca- 
tion and character of this place of quarantine and the method of 
handling the quarantined cattle. 

10. That non-reactors in a tested herd should not be added to 
the certified herds if the percentage of reactors in the tested herd 
has been more than a certain definite percentage to be determined 
later: 

11.. That tuberculin test records for additions to the herd shall 
only be accepted when made by the official veterinarian of the com- 
mission or by a representative of the Department of Animal In- . 
dustry, but that they may be accepted from other sources at times 
when these sources are known to be absolutely reliable, complete 


records of the tests being furnished signed by the veterinarian and 


accompanying animal. 
12. That under ideal conditions all additions to the herd 


_ should be segregated until a second test is made. 


13. That a second test be made in from 60 to 90 days after the 


initial test. 


_ 14. That whereas this second test may be made by the intra- 
dermal method, the first test should always be. made by the subcu- 
taneous method. 
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15. That the importance of protecting young and dry stock 
against infection in contaminated pastures be val abawaote upon all 
dairymen. 

16. That the certified dairies be ehoomens and stimulated 
to Faise all their heifer calves. 

17. That the purchase of outside milk for feeding the calves 
be discouraged, if not prohibited, but if used the milk should be 
boiled because: of the carelessness often attending pasteurization. 
18. That the importance of avoiding contaminated drinking 
water for the cattle be impressed upon all the dairymen. 

19. That the use of individual drinking cups and troughs is 
desirable, but it is very questionable whether they have reached as 
yet a degree of perfection that renders them absolutely safe and 
therefore advisable. 


20. That it is ideal, oa perhaps not practical, that all re- 


actors or non-reactors from a certified herd be slangttersd under 
the supervision of the official veterinarian. 

21.. That inasmuch as the percentage of reactors in certified 
herds is occasionally as high as 10% to 40%, it is incumbent upon 
every commission to insist upon the minutest detail in an effort to 
combat tuberculosis. ‘ 

22. That identification cards are of value in keeping accurate 
records of each animal and should be kept by all commissions. 

‘23. That copies of these records should be sent to the secre- 
tary of the American Association of Medical Milk Commissioners 
and kept on file by him. 

24. That it is desirable that all commissions affiliate them- 
selves with the representatives of some recognized and reputable 
teaching institution in their locality or with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry to stimulate interest and to improve the work. 


25. That the question of stable disinfection has not been satis- . 


factorily solved. Until such a time as it shall be satisfactorily 
solved, it is desirable that the rules laid down by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry be followed, and that disinfection after tubereulin 
tests shall always take place under the supervision of the official 
veterinarian. 

26. Finally that if satisfactory results are to be obtained con- 
cerning the tuberculosis situation in certified herds, concentrated 
efforts will have to be made by everyone interested in this problem 
because it is only by hard work and attention to detail that tuber- 
culosis will ever be controlled, 
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MAKING CATTLE ENVIRONS FREE FROM INFEC- 
TION ELIMINATED BY TUBERCULOUS 
CATTLE* 


J. TRAUM 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


In the control of bovine tuberculosis we direct all our efforts 
towards providing for the uninfected cattle environments free from 
tuberculous animals and materials made infective by the latter. 
This involves the problems of (1) detection and disposition of tu- 
berculous animals and (2) the making of animal environs free from 
virulent tuberculous materials. (In timing myself I find that I 
cannot cover all I have prepared on these problems. I will, there- 
fore, omit the first since we (1 & 2) have already appeared before 


you on several occasions on these phases of the tuberculosis problem 


and, besides, the tuberculin test is the subject of two other papers 
on this afternoon’s program. ) 

As live stock sanitarians, we have not declared ourselves upon 
the relative importance of inanimate carriers in the spread of tu- 
berculosis in cattle, although in our recommendations for the con- 
trol of bovine tuberculosis, we invariably include directions which 
are aimed at the destruction of infected objects. Most medical 
men now take the stand that contact infection, including of course 
quick indirect transference of fresh tuberculous material, is re- 
sponsible for what little tuberculosis is contracted after reaching 
adolescence. They can take that stand without giving much con- 
sideration to the fate of the tubercle bacilli after leaving the patient, 
since the theories now generally accepted, that most tuberculosis 
in human beings is contracted in childhood, that over 90 per cent. 
of all adults are infected even though not all diseased, and that 
they are more or less immune to external infection, make such a 
stand rather safe. In bovine tuberculosis we are confronted by 
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very different conditions; aside from the fact that the dissemina- 
tion of infection is incomparably easier to control in human beings, 
we still have about 85 per cent. of our adult dairy cattle free from 
tuberculosis and they possess virtually no immunity to the disease, 
for we all know from actual experience that they very readily be- 
come infected when exposed, and any stand we take should be based 
upon (1) the resistance of tubercle bacilli contained in animal se- 
cretions and excretions toward physical and chemical influences, 
and (2) upon the probability of cattle becoming infected with 
such tuberculous material. A tremendous amount of work has 
been done upon the first point, but it concerns itself with such a 
variety of conditions and medias in which tubercle bacilli are found 
that it is difficult to group them. Briscoe*, in his publication on 
‘‘The Fate of Tubercle Bacilli Outside of the Animal Body’’, has 
made note of practically all the work reported on this subject up to 
the time of his publication. 
Briscoe’s own work, which was carried on with a view of rep- 
resenting conditions under which the tubercle bacilli usually find 
themselves around a dairy, obtained the following results: 
‘Tubercle bacilli suspended in physiologic salt solution, ex- 
posed on glazed paper after removing the larger clumps, were 
killed by direct sunlight from one to four minutes as indicated by 
cultural inoculations. Human and bovine tubercle bacilli when ex- 
posed to desiccation in a well ventilated place were killed in four 
and eight days respectively. Cow manure artificially infected with 
culture of bovine tubercle, flattened out in two-inch layers, was ex- 
posed, one part to sunshine and the other in the shade on sod with 
the grass cut short.’’ Regarding these he states, ‘‘As shown by 
the results in both series of experiments, a pure culture of bovine 
tubercle bacilli mixed with cow manure and exposed in the sun- 
shine in a pasture, remains alive and virulent for approximately 
two months. The virulence of the tubercle bacilli in cow manure 
was retained in the samples protected from the sunshine longer 
than in those exposed in the sun, as shown both by the increased 
length of time that they remained alive and by the severity of the 
disease produced in guinea pigs inoculated upon the same days 
from each of these samples. This difference, however, was donbt- 
less due mainly to the difference in drying (73 days).?’ ‘ 
The experiment with tuberele bacilli exposed in garden soil in 
a wire basket 4x 5x 6 inches showed that ‘‘guinea pigs inoculated 
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from samples taken on the day of exposure and on the 7th, 16th 
and 34th day after exposure showed in each case, when killed and 
examined, severe generalized tuberculosis. Microscopical and cul- 
tural tests showed the germs from the diseased tissues to be char- 
acteristic of active, living tubercle bacilli. Tests after this time in- 
dicate a weakening in virulence, but slight tuberculosis was produced 
in the test animals from material taken on the 213th day of ex- 
posure:”’ 

Upon the duration of life of tubercle bacilli in water he found 
“‘Mybercle bacilli live for more than a year (441 days) in running 
water. (End point not reached.) The length of time that human 
and bovine tubercle bacilli live in water is practically the same. 
These organisms live in sputum exposed in water for more than 232 
days. (End point not reached.) They live in the tissues of a dead 
guinea pig exposed in water for more than 321 days, but are dead 
in 381 days.”’ 


Within the past few years Chausse* reported upon experi- 
ments, the principal object of which was to determine whether the 
moist or dried particles of dried tuberculous sputum were respon- 
sible for the spread of the infection in human beings, having before 
satisfied himself that the inhalation is the principal mode of infec- 
tion. In these reports there are some interesting observations on 
the viability of tubercle bacilli in dried sputum smeared on glass 
plates in thickness of 1/20 to 1/10 m.m. He found that all guinea 
pigs inoculated with sputa dried during the summer at an average 
temperature of 15 to 25 degrees C. (59 to 74 degrees F.) in diffuse 
light became tuberculous and that of those inoculated with twenty- 
five-day material fewer became tuberculous. During the winter and 
under approximately the same conditions of exposure, but with 
a mean temperature of 8 to 15 degrees C. (42 to 59 degrees F.) and 
greater humidity the infectiveness barely reached 50 days. Dur- 
ing winter under practically the same exposure but in complete 
darkness the vitality of tubercle bacilli remained till the 60th day. 
He states, ‘‘Between summer and winter, diffuse light and complete 
darkness, the difference in the vitality is very slight, it can be con- 
sidered negligible.’’ In brief, he finds that the life of tubercle 
bacilli as indicated by guinea pig inoculation is from 25 to 60 days 
in diffused light in living rooms and that it is so much the more 
short as the temperature is increased; at 37 degrees C., it is but 
10 days, at 60 degrees C. it is only 3 days. The thickness, of course, 
has an important bearing upon the viability of the bacilli, but only 
in so far as it influences the speed of drying. By inhalation, how- 
ever, he was able only to produce tuberculosis in guinea pigs with 
sputum when desiccated under similar condition (in room tempera- 
ture and diffused light) for 10 days or less. 


(4) Chausse, P. The Vitality of the Tubercle Bacillus by Inoculation and by 
Inhalation. Bull. Soc, Cent. Med. Vet., Vol. 91 (1914) No. 2, pp. 42-57. 
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Bearing on this point we may add the following observations, 
made upon two series of exposure experiments planned with the 
view of determining to what extent and for what period of time 
tubercle bacilli contained in the naturally eliminated discharges 
retain their viruleney and, in order to represent conditions as they 
occur naturally, we at first decided to obtain several cows affected 
with severe open forms of tuberculosis and use the feces and sputum 
from such animals, but such procedure had many undesirable fea- 
tures. A plan more desirable in satisfying the conditions for all 
this work, we decided, was to use tuberculous material found in 
the bronchi and bronchioles and in tuberculous abscesses and cavi- 
ties leading to these tracts. This would answer admirably since in 
the majority of cases tubercle bacilli which reached the outside 
world come from the lungs directly by ‘‘coughed up’’ material and 
indirectly by ‘‘coughed up’’ material which is swallowed and 
reaches the cattle environs with the feces. This method of procur- 
ing material for study of problems was considered far more desir- 
able than the use of open cases of tuberculous cattle, since (1) the 
elimination of tubercle bacilli from open cases does not occur with 
any degree of constancy, either as to time or quantity, and negative 
results would not be’ conclusive, and (2) the infection could be con- 
fined to a more limited area and would not only be more amenable 
to control, but would also make it less difficult to arrange time and 
condition of exposure. 

The conditions under whi tubercle bacilli from tuberculous 
cattle are exposed to the various influences outside of the animal 
body are many. In the following experiments it has been the de- 
sire to represent the most important of such conditions, especially 
as they obtain in California; therefore, it was decided to deter- 
mine (1) the resistance of tubercle bacilli deposited on soil (2) the 

resistance of tubercle bacilli when under ground and (38) the re- 
sistance of tubercle bacilli in waterholes. 

Tubercle bacilli in manure exposed in one-inch thickness. We 
found in the first series that tubercle bacilli, mixed with cattle 
feces and deposited in one-inch thickness wpon soil in an enclosed 
field, was capable of producing generalized tuberculosis in inoeu- 
lated guinea pigs after 84 days. After 119 days mild tuberculosis 
in one of the two guinea pigs inoculated was produced, After 140 
days only slight enlargement with no apparent necrosis was found 
in the inguinal gland of one of two inoculated guinea pigs—upon 


te Se, rs as Feild 
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reinoculation this proved to contain living tubercle bacilli. Guinea 
pigs inoculated with material after 171 and 191 days respectively, 
failed to develop tuberculosis. In the second series it was found 
that after 71 days’ exposure general extensive tuberculosis was 
produced in the inoculated guinea pigs, but all the guinea pigs 
inoculated with material collected on the 94th and 129th days re- 
spectively, failed to develop tuberculosis. 

Tubercle bacilli exposed in manure and soil in two-inch thick- 
ness. In the first series another exposure on the surface was made, 
but in this case infected feces were mixed with the soil for a depth 
of two inches. Here we found generalized tuberculosis in the 
guinea pigs inoculated with material after 140 days’ exposure, but 
obtained negative results with materials after 191 days’ exposure. 

Tubercle bacilli in feces exposed underground, When exposed 
in the ground for a depth of ten to twelve inches cattle feces mixed 
with tuberculous lung discharges in the first series produced gen- 
eralized tuberculosis in thé inoculated guinea pigs after 140 days’ 
exposure. After 191 days’ exposure one of the three inoculated 
guinea pigs developed a mild tuberculosis, while the others showed 
negative results, the end point having probably been reached. In 
the second series one of the two inoculated guinea pigs developed 
generalized tuberculosis when inoculated with material exposed 
for 94 days, while the other guinea pig remained well. After 129 
days’ exposure the three inoculated guinea pigs remained well. 

Material exposed in the first series retained its virulence ap- 


‘proximately two months longer than that in the second series in all 


the above experiments. From our observations of material ex- 
posed in waterholes these findings are not at all surprising when 
the dates of the planting of the plots and the time in which our 
rainy season lasted during this year are considered. (The first 
series was on slightly lower ground than the second). The first 
series was laid out December 6 and 7, 1916, while the second was 


_ begun February 7 and 8, 1917, two months later. The rainy season 


began September, 1916, and practically ended April 11, 1917, 
with .56 inch. During the heavy rains there appears to have been 
little weakening of the tubercle bacilli and this emphasizes the fact 


‘that the media in which tubercle. bacilli are found influence their 


vitality at least in so far as they influence the rapidity of the desic- 
cation. Similar observations were made by others with reference 
to the thickness of the medium and the temperature in which tu- 
berele bacilli were exposed. 
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Tubercle bacilli contained in lung discharges and wm feces were 
exposed in waterholes. The exposed materials were either complete- 
ly covered with water or-at least wet at all times. These produced 
tuberculosis in the first series 191 days after exposure and in the 
second series, after 129 days. In neither series have we as yet 
reached the end point. The autopsies on the inoculated guinea 
pigs indicate that the tubercle bacilli in the waterholes have thus 
far not diminished appreciably in their virulence. 


In brief, we have found that (1) the tubercle bacilli in feces . 


and lung discharges can no longer produce tuberculosis in guinea 
pigs by inoculation when exposed in the dry season after three 
months, depending to a great extent upon how soon the vehicle in 
which the bacilli are found is freed from moisture and (2) that 
tubercle bacilli remain alive for at least six months in water; the 
end point is not yet reached. The findings in these experiments 
are of some value, especially to us in California. We can at least 
state definitely that ranges left unoccupied in the dry season for 
three months are free from infective tuberculous material. (They 
probably become free from virulent tuberculous material in a 
shorter time, since the three months period is based on exposure in 
the second series which included a great deal of the wet season). 

Coming to the second point in our discussion, namely, to what 
extent do cattle become infected with such tuberculous material? 
we find a far more difficult problem to solve. If we knew what re- 
lation exists between the pathogenicity of the tubercle bacilli: for 
guinea pigs by inoculation and the pathogenicity for cattle when 
reaching the proper channels of infection the problem would be 
easier. We were unable to find any experimental evidence bearing 
on this point. 


Chausse* gives the following relations between the virulence of 


fresh and dried sputum by inhalation; representing the activity of 
fresh virus by 1, he states, ‘‘We determine that that of the same 
product dried in the conditions of an apartment and-.in diffuse 
light decreases as follows: Activity of virus dried for 24 hours 
1/2.5; 2 days 1/7; 3 days 1/14; 4 days 1/16; 5 days 1/18; 7 
days 1/30; 10 days 0.”’ 

In the report of the College of Agriculture and the Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station of the University for the year ending 


June 30, 1915, the following report is found: 


‘‘A dairy barn, corral and thirty-acre field became available, 
where a badly tuberculous herd had been kept and where several 
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open cases of tuberculosis had occurred in the herd during the 
preceding year. On June 12, 1914, one month after the removal 
of all the infected herd—the mangers and water troughs being 
left unclean—when the farm was vacated—the Division of Veter- 
inary Science placed twenty-five non-reacting, healthy animals in 
the premises. After an interval of seventy days these cattle 
were tested, but none reacted at that time. Eleven of them were 
killed for beef, but no lesions could be found. The remainder have 
been retained on the premises. They were tested on December 14, 
1914, and May 13, 1915, but no reactors had developed.”’ 

Since the writing of the above report the remainder of these 
and thirty: other cattle which have been kept on the same premises 
have been slaughtered and thus far no tuberculosis has been found 
in any of the cattle, excepting that one cow, which had been in- 
jected intravenously when a calf, with human strain in a vaccina- 
tion experiment, secreted tubercle bacilli in the milk when she 
came in with the first calf; her own calf and another calf which 
she had nursed became tuberculous.* 

In the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
for the same year, the Experiment Station of Bethesda, Maryland, 
reports: ‘ 

**No case of tuberculosis that cannot be accounted for as the 
result of direct contact between healthy and tuberculous cattle 
has developed among the cattle at the station for more than a dozen 
years, notwithstanding that several groups of tuberculous cattle 
and an equal or larger number of groups of non-tuberculous cattle 
have been maintained year after year on an area measuring less 
than fifty acres. Contrary to this, several cases of tuberculosis 


have arisen from positively known, but seemingly slight contact 


between healthy and tuberculous animals. For example, in two 
instances bulls which were permitted to serve tuberculous cows 
on neutral ground—that is, on ground neither in their own pens 
nor in the pens occupied by the tuberculous cows—became affected 
with tuberculosis. Excepting at the time of service these bulls 
were carefully protected against all exposure to tubercle bacilli. 


_ An avenue less than two rods wide between two parallel stables, 


one occupied by a herd of tuberculous and the other by a herd of 
healthy cattle, proved amply sufficient to prevent transference of 
tuberculosis from one stable to the other. The doors and the win- 
dows of the stables facing the narrow avenue were open during 


_ warm weather and were not screened or made dust proof or fly 


proof. This exposure test continued for about six years.’’ 


*Note: The only lesions found in her calf when slaughtered at six months 
was a small pea-sized nodule in one of the mesenteric glands. The other calf 
_ Which was allowed to live until 18 months old showed no lesions, but was a re- 
| _ actor to three semi-annual tests. 
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Both of these observations deserve consideration in develop- 
ing grounds upon which to make a stand in regard to the point in 
question. The exposure reported at the California Experiment 
Station has a rather convincing appearance. In the small area 
involved some of these animals probably came in contact with 
tuberculous material, but that is not altogether certain, and more 
important is the fact that this all occurred during the midst of 
the dry season. 

In the Bureau of Animal Industry experiment the possibility 
and even the probability of contact with infected objects is there, 
but the proof that such occurred is lacking. It is my desire that 
you do not infer from this presentation that I am opposed to the 
views implied by both of these observations. I am simply array- 
ing the evidence and the criticisms that occurred to me when re- 
viewing these. 

Resistance of tubercle bacilli to chemical rfluences- The dis- 
infection of premises following tuberculin testing, where reacting 
animals have been found, has been generally recommended and 
practiced. The value of such procedure is somewhat difficult to 
estimate from the evidence now at hand. We have been led to 
believe for a long time that the tubercle bacillus is more resistant 
to both physical and chemical ‘influences than other non-spore- 
forming organisms and the reason for this was found in their high 
fat content. This has virtually been disproved by the work of 
DeWitt and Sherman’ in a very carefully controlled experiment in 


which both guinea pig and culture inoculations were made, ang: 


they conclude: 

‘‘Phenol in 5 per cent. water solution kills human abso 
bacilli in five minutes, one hour, six hours, and twenty-four hours. 
It is nearly as efficient in 1 per cent. solution, and shows some 
tuberculocidal action down to 0.1 per cent. solution. Formalde- 
hyde in 1 per cent. solution kills all tubercle bacilli in twenty-four 
hours and so no disease develops in guinea pigs. Formaldehyde, 
therefore, is somewhat more efficient than phenol. Ethyl alcohol 
in 25 per cent. solution kills all tuberele bacilli within one hour 
(shorter time not tried). Acetone, chloroform, and ether have 
very little, if any, tubereulocidal influence. ‘Toluene and iodin 
show slight influence. Of the metallic salts used, mereurie chlorid 
shows the greatest tuberculocidal action, 0.001 per cent. killing in 


(5) DeWitt, Lydia, and Sherman, Hope. Tubereulocidal Action of Certain 
Chemical Disinfectants. Jour. Infect. Dis., Vol. 15 (1914) No. 2, pp. 
245-256, 
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twenty-four hours, and 0.1 per cent. in one hour. Gold chlorid 
jn 0.005 per cent. solution kills in twenty-four hours, and .025 per 
cent. silver nitrate kills in the same time. One-tenth per cent. 
gold tricyanid and 5 per cent. copper chlorid kill the organisms in 
twenty-four hours. 

‘‘From a comparison of the results of the experiments con- 
tained in fhis paper with those of disinfection work on other more 
rapidly growing organisms, the Bacillus tuberculosis appears less 
resistant than the streptococcus, staphylococcus, pneumococcus, 
gonococcus or than bacillus typhosus coli, or anthracis spores, to 
phenol, formaldehyde, mercuric chlorid, silver nitrate and gold 
chlorid, but more resistant than these other organisms to alcohol, 
chloroform, ether, acetone, toluene, and Lugol’s solution. The fat 
content of the tubercle bacillus does not determine its resistance 
to disinfectants. Our experiments seem to show that if the com- 
paratively high content of this organism differentiates its be- 
havior -from that of bacteria of low fat content it does so by ren- 
dering the tubercle bacillus more resistant to fat solvents and less 
resistant to substances insoluble in fats.’’ 

_ To be of value in practice a disinfectant must have the power 


to overcome the physical and chemical influences which it en- 
counters when brought in contact with the media in which tubercle 
bacilli are naturally found and at the same time destroy the ba- 
cilli very promptly. Practically all live stock sanitarians recog- 
nize the probabilities of not satisfying these requirements and 
they, therefore, include in their directions distinct reference to the 
mechanical removal ‘of infective materials by cleaning, scraping, ete. 
The hypochlorite solutions have recently received considerable 
notice and large quantities are now being sold to dairymen under 
various proprietary names. In the advertising matter the manu- 
facturers include specific directions for destroying tuberculosis. 
virus on the farm; while the hypochlorite solutions have a powerful 
germicidal action and are extremely valuable around dairies, we 
could not appreciate their value as tuberculocidal agents in the face 
of the fact that antiformin, which is a sodium hypochlorite solution, 
(with an excess of sodium hydroxide) is used in tuberculosis work 
simply because it destroys other organisms and not tubercle bacilli. 

On the value of hypochlorite solutions in destroying tuberculous 
virus, we have the following observations: tuberculous lung dis- 
charges were smeared in a very thin film on small blocks of wood; 
these were placed, their faces downward, in deep porcelain dishes, 
each holding 500 ¢.c. of chlorinated lime solution; they were ex- 
posed to the action of chlorinated lime solutions as follows: one min- 
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ute in 3% available chlorine solution; one minute in 2% solution ; 
two minutes in 1% solution; five minutes in .75% solution, and five 
minutes in .5% solution. (The solutions were tested when ready 
for the experiment and adjusted so that the final products when 
analyzed did not vary more than .02% from desired available 
chlorine in the above solutions). After the exposure for the above 
mentioned time they were allowed to dry in a closet for 24 hours. 
The idea was to represent conditions as they would occur in 
practice. All the guinea pigs inoculated with scrapings from these 
blocks developed tuberculosis. At the same time cheese cloths which 
were infected with tuberculous lung discharges and immersed in a 
similar chlorinated lime solution yielded practically the same re- 
sults*. The difference in the experiments was that the infected cheese 
cloths were removed at definite intervals and immediately washed 


in large quantities of sterile water. From my observations upon ~ 


the extent of lesions produced by dead tubercle bacilli, I feel rather 
certain the lesions found in guinea pigs in this experiment were the 
result of live tubercle bacilli. Reinoculations have, however, been 
made and the evidence presented here should be considered tenta- 
tive until the reinoculated guinea pigs will be autopsied. 

The value of disinfectants in the control of bovine tuberculosis 
is well stated by B. A. I. Experiment Stations in the report referred 
to above. It reads: 

‘*What can be accomplished by cleanliness in the fight to con- 
trol and eradicate tuberculosis among domestic animals is shown 
by the following test: A healthy herd of cattle was moved into and 
permitted to remain a year in a stable which had been occupied for 
five or six years by a large herd of tuberculous cattle. Not one 
case of tuberculosis developed among the healthy cattle. The treat- 
ment this stable received after the removal of the tuberculous and 
before the installation of the healthy herd was limited to a thorough 
cleaning. While it is not justifiable on the basis of this test to ad- 
vocate the abandonment of the use of strong germicides to disin- 
fect stables which have been occupied and infected by tuberculous 
cattle, the need for cleaning up thoroughly before germicides are 


*Note: The results obtained with hypochlorite solutions were not always 
the same. This may be explained, in part at least, by the fact that the affinity 
which chlorine has for different organic matters varies greatly and the objects 
upon which the tuberculous material was smeared, although not apparently 
different, (except in one case where brown instead of white strings were used 
to tie the cheesecloth bags) no doubt varied a great deal, and in those cases 
where the affinity of the chlorine for the objects was marked a great portion 
of available chlorine which may have aided in destroying tubercle bacilli was 
made inert, 
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q used cannot be too strongly emphasized. Probably a thorough 
 ¢leaning will not prove sufficient in all cases.’ 
To emphasize the mechanical removal of infection for the good 


it does and to sanction the use of disinfectants on general prin- 
ciples, is a safe and sane stand to take on the disinfection question 
in the light of what we know today. 

Such conclusions as were permitted from the material pre- 
sented were included at the end of the discussion of each phase of 
the problem covered. I am sorry that portions of our tuberculosis 
work, which I had in mind when the invitation to present a paper 
was accepted, were not sufficiently developed to justify publica- 
tion. I, therefore, was compelled to content myself with observa- 
tions made incidental to our larger projects and also such portions 
_ of uncompleted work that have a bearing on our present methods 
a of control. 


CHANNELS OF INFECTION AND LOCALIZATION 
| IN TUBERCULOSIS* 


©. H. Hiecins, Ottawa, Canada. 


= Presented by permission of Dr. F. Torrance, Veterinary Director General. 


4 The channels through which infection may take place in any 
_ disease are the skin or mucous membranes. Infection cannot enter 
a by other means. The lesions produced, however, may vary with 
a the exact anatomical site through which the infection penetrates 
3 the skin or mucous membrane. 

We are convinced that nature exerts every effort to repel in- 
4 -fections and that susceptibility is governed by the environment, 
4 the nature of the food supply, the presence or lack of sunlight and 
. the abundance or otherwise of fresh air. Individual resistance, 
_ however, is a factor, which in a greater or less degree governs sus- 
q -ceptibility to infection. We have certain races or breeds of ani- 
i mals which are very susceptible to specific infections while others 
_ are highly resistant or cannot be infected by artificial means. In 
this paper it is not desirable to dwell to any marked extent upon 
_ the individual factors as these are not directly pertinent to the sub- 
ject in hand. 


: *Presented, at the 54th annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
SOC ation, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917. 
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We take for granted that the agency played by the blood in 
controlling infection through an inflammatory process is well under- 
stood, consequently this needs no amplification. The lymph and 
lymph glands are known to be particularly active in tuberculosis- 
The distribution of the lymph glands is known and we may be par- 
doned for pointing out that these glands are particularly abundant 
in the region of the secretory and excretory organs. For instance, 
they are abundant in the mesentery where the heaviest task of as- 
similation is conducted and also in and about the lungs which have 
the dual function of assimilation and excretion. They are found in 
the liver about the portal system as it emerges from that organ 
and are also situated at various points in the body but with a di- 
rect relationship to the circulation. We thus find them at points 
where they stand as guardians of an extremity. It is in such po- 
sitions that we find the prescapular, precrural and popliteal glands. 


In tuberculosis, where we have the lung tissue only invaded, — 


some controversy has existed as to the portal through which infec- 
tion gains entry. Certain experimenters have endeavored to demon- 
strate that the infection is the result of a direct inhalation of the 
organism. Others assert that the organisms gaining access to the 
mouth are accidentally diverted to the lungs by the passing air. 
Many hold that the organisms are swallowed with the food, and, 
during the process of digestion, are taken into the lymph stream 
to be filtered out by the mesenteric glands or to flow onward and 
later arrested by other lymph nodes (bronchials and mediastinals). 
Ravenel* and others have proven that living organisms may pass 
through the uninjured mucous membrane of the intestine directly 
into the lymph channels. The lesions found on the systematic 
autopsy of animals in the slaughter houses indicates that the lym- 
phatic glands do exert this filtering function and are directly con- 
cerned in the protection of the individual from developing the dis- 
ease in a generalized form. 

With this filtering function of the lymphatics, certain pecul- 
iarities are noted. One in particular has impressed me recently, 
namely, that in reacting cattle where we find lesions to exist in the 
anterior and posterior mediastinal glands, it is rare to find both 
posterior or both anterior glands affected, excepting in the more 
advanced cases. Usually we find the right posterior and the left 


*Ravenel, Journ. A, M. A., Feb. 1916, 


a ne 
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anterior involved, or vice versa. Why this is so I will not attempt 
to explain, feeling that it must be connected with the lymph flow 
as already suggested. Since observing this phenomenon sufficient 
cases have not been recorded to permit the drawing of any conclu- 
sions or arriving at a percentage basis for the occurrence. In 
routine experiments with tubercular material, I have for a num- 
ber of years practised a particular method of infection when us- 
ing guinea-pigs, namely, by the making of a pocket in the fold of 
skin at the flank in front of the stifle joint. This has the advantage 
of producing a local infection in the precrural gland that can be 
readily detected by palpation. When first resorting to this method 
the purpose was to secure a tubercular abscess from which pus con- 
taining tubercle bacilli could be secured for microscopic examina- 
- tion. This particular work was connected with the use of high 
_ frequency currents in an endeavor at transmutation of the bovine 
_ type to that of the human. Although the experiments then con- 
ducted did not progress sufficiently to effect complete transmuta- 
tion, it was found that the treated series had an average of five 
qi days longer life than the untreated. The full details in this con- 
_ nection appear in our report of 1902 and need not be amplified here. 
_ Returning to this localized or pocket method of infection, we 
were impressed with the manner in which the infection spread 
| throughout the system. Having hundreds of these small experi- 
' ments as a basis, we have used as occasion has presented, such 
__ bovines as have been available. 

The following cases present the generalized and localized meth- 
ods of infection : 
_ Cassel. A yearling steer tested on April 23rd-25th, 1913 giv- 
_ ing a well defined reaction to tuberculin. This steer was inoculated 
' on April 30th with an emulsion of tubercle bacilli into the right 
_ lung through the intercostal space between the 10th and 11th ribs. 
_ Tested on May 7th, using therefor stock tuberculin with the result 
_ that no well defined reaction was noted in the temperature chart. 
i On May 15th an intradermal injection of tuberculin was given in 
= the right skin fold of the tail. On the 16th a well defined enlarge- 
a “ment was noted gradually increasing up to 48 hours after injec- 
% tion after which it receded. Temperatures on the 16th, however, 
did not show that there was a thermal reaction to this injection of 
: tuberculin. On May 25th the temperature record indicated that 
i e tubercular infection was extending as an elevation in tempera- 
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ture was present continuously from that time. Another tuberculin 
test was made on the 27th and 28th of May, during which there was 
no well defined thermal reaction, the temperature being at the out- 
set and throughout the test in the neighborhood of 104°. This 
animal died on the 8th of June, or 39 days after the injection of 
virulent tubercular material. 


Autopsy: The lungs showed lesions of miliary tuberculosis. 


The peribronchial glands showed small lesions but no caseated 
areas were observed. The visceral surface of the liver presented 
tubercular lesions. In the center area was a small cheesy tubercle 
lesion about the size of a pigeon’s egg. The periportal glands were 
not affected although they were enlarged. The mesenteric glands 
showed no distinct lesions of tuberculosis. The post-mortem find- 
ings indicated that this animal died: as a result of an acute miliary 
tuberculosis. It is also noted that in the injection the long needle 
used evidently passed through the lung and reached the liver. 


Case II. A silk thread thoroughly saturated with an emulsion 


of tubercle bacilli similar to that used in the foregoing experiment 
was inserted beneath the skin three inches above and back of the 
fetlock on a yearling steer or similar size and age to the foregoing. 
A slight enlargement appeared at the point of inoculation which 
after three weeks entirely receded. The impregnated thread re- 
mained in situ for 7 days after which it was removed. The object 
in this instance was the infection of the popliteal gland. 

An intradermal tuberculin test in the right skin fold of the 
tail 11 days after the insertion of the silk thread gave a well de- 
fined intradermal reaction which reached its height in about 48 
hours. No tuberculin test was again performed on this animal un- 


til the expiration of a three months period. At this time the sub- 


cutaneous injection of an ordinary dose of tuberculin did not give 
a thermal or clinical reaction. Seven days were permitted to 
elapse and an intradermal test was made with the result that no re- 
action occurred. This animal was retained for a further period of 
six months with the result that a tuberculin test at this time did 
not give a thermal-reaction. In the interval elapsing this animal 
was used for the testing of certain abortion, anthrax and blackleg 
vaccines, It having outlived its usefulness as a laboratory experi- 
mental animal it was destroyed with the result that a very careful 
autopsy failed to reveal any evidence of tuberculosis in the carcass, 
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Microscopic examination of thé popliteal gland of the quarter 
showed a normal structure. 

To observe the local lesions resulting from. the infection of 
bovines with tuberculosis, in all five bovines have been inoculated. 
As these animals were inoculated at approximately the same point 
as suggested by guinea-pig experiments, and the results following 
these inoculations so similar in their general appearance without 
an extension of the lesions to other portions of the carcass, I will 
describe a typical case. A six months calf was inoculated on 
August 29th in the flank region near the precrural gland on the 
left side, with a bovine tubercle culture isolated from a lymph gland 
taken from a child dying of tuberculosis at the Sick Children’s 
Hospital, in Toronto. A slight nodule was observable at the end of 
the first week on the immediate site of inoculation. The precrural 
gland became involved, slightly enlarged but not sufficiently to 
attract attention unless one were looking for some alteration in its 

structure. A few small lesions extended within the next three 
months to the group glands: in the immediate vicinity. Further 
than this no evidence existed of an extension of the tubercular in- 
fection. T'wo tuberculin tests were performed, one twenty-five days 
after infection and the other sixty-eight days after infection. Each 
gave typical and well defined temperature curves. At the autopsy 
the lesions of tuberculosis were localized in the flank. There were 
two masses containing purulent material near the site of the origi- 
_ nal inoculation... There was no extension of tubercular infection 
_ through the external lymph glands so far as could be determined. 
The post pharyngeal glands showed no lesions. The mediastinal 
_ glands were free from tuberculosis as were all other glandular tis- 
_ sues throughout the carcass. <A slight localized peritonitis with 
_ fibrinous adhesions was noted at the attachment of the mesentery 
_ about the curvature of the paunch. These lesions were not dis- 
_ tinetly tubercular, however, microscopic examination and animal 
_ inoculations were not conducted. In this particular case the con- 
_ clusion reached was that the extension of tuberculosis from a local- 
ized lesion, is, comparatively speaking, very slow and it may be 
: 3 wholly arrested and controlled at the site near which the infection 


: The other animals inoculated in a similar manner have given 
a us lesions sath an almost identical character. This case presented a 
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than any similar case which we have experimented with. Two of 
these experimental cases were under observation for a period of 
eighteen months and in each the lesions were localized in the pre- 
crural and other adjacent glandular structures. 

In the foregoing we have an animal, inoculated in the body 
cavity, succumbing in thirty-nine days when a similar amount of 
infective material injected locally produces essentially localized 
lesions the extension of which is comparatively slow. 

As of further interest in connection with the channels of in- 
fection and localization it may be in order to record in detail the 
tuberculin tests and autopsy findings of a number of cattle. One 
_ of the objects of the later tuberculin tests was to determine whether 
tuberculin possessed a specificity bearing any relationship to the 
strain of organism used in its preparation. 

This work was conducted upon the remaining animals of the 
experimental tubercular herd maintained by the then Veterinary 
Director General, Dr. J. G. Rutherford, who has already reported 
' upon the general results of the experiments conducted with these 
animals. | 

At the time when it became necessary to close the experiment 
a number of animals were on the experimental station and a ques- 
tion had arisen as to whether or not a tuberculin made from certain 
or varied strains of tubercle bacilli possessed the greater diagnostic 
value. In order that the full value of the experiment may be under- 
stood I am presenting in Chart No. I, a detailed record of every 
tuberculin test to which these animals were subjected. 

Chart No. II, gives the detailed temperature record for the 
last test from which it will be observed that our thermal readings 
were taken over a much more extended period than usually ob- 
tains. In this work with tuberculins, I desire to acknowledge the 
assistance and cooperation extended by Dr. Hilton. 
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The detailed autopsy findings are as follows :— 

L. R. A Grade cow, five years old. Received December 13th, 
1906. Autopsy March 6th, 1909. No lesions of tuberculosis were 
found even though many portions of tissue were subjected to a 
microscopical examination. 

A 12. Three year old grade heifer. Received December 13th, 

1906. Autopsy March 6th, 1909. Lesions of tuberculosis were found 
in the bases of both lungs, the tissues involved in each case was ap- 
proximately the size of a closed fist. In each lung direct communi- 
cation with the bronchi was found. (An open ease.) Anterior 
and posterior mediastinal glands presented tubercular lesions the 
size of a small pea. No other lesions were observed. 
P. Three year grade Ayrshire. Received December 13th, 1906. | 
Autopsy March 6th, 1909. Chronic lesions of tuberculosis were 
found on the pleura. There was a tubercular pleurisy with sub- 
pleural tubercular nodules. No lesions were found elsewhere in the 
carcass. 

H. D. 76-77. Born December 13th, 1906. Put on Denty Janu- 
ary 18th, 1907. Autopsy Marth 6th, 1909. Caseous lesions of © 
tuberculosis were found in both post pharyngeal glands. The peri- 
portal glands show caseous and calcified lesions. Anterior and pos- 
terior mediastinal and peribronchial lymphatic glands show lesions 
of tuberculosis. 

'  §. L. 82-88. Two weeks old. Received December 24th, 1906. 
Autopsy March 6th, 1909. Calcified lesions of tuberculosis were 
present on the posterior mediastinal glands. No lesions elsewhere 
in the carcass. 

L. 88-89. Brought with Foster Dam (Legacy) December 13th, 
1906. Autopsy March 7th, 1909. The anterior mediastinal gland 
only showed lesions of tuberculosis. 

8.8. 790. Grade bull. Born July 17th, 1907. Castrated and 
vaccinated May 16th, 1908. Autopsy March 6th, 1909. The left 
post pharyngeal gland shows purulent and calcified lesions. The 
right popliteal and anterior mediastinal glands are hemorrhagic; 
evidently the seats of recent infections. 

F.C. 812. French Canadian. Born May 14th, 1908. Autopsy 
March 6th, 1906. No lesions of tuberculosis were found. 

S.K. 84-85. Grade bull calf. Born December 3rd, 1906. 
_ ___Castrated later. Autopsy March 6th, 1909. Lesions of tubercu- 
-_. losis were found in the post pharyngeal gland. No evidence of 
tuberculosis was found! elsewhere in the carcass. 

I. H. 92-93. Born July 4th, 1907. Weaned in October 1907. 
Autopsy March 6th, 1909. No lesions of tuberculosis were ob- 
served. Pleural adhesions were found and this material on micro- 
eopie examination failed to reveal positive evidence of tubercu- 
losis 


M.H. 62-68. Born November 26th, 1906. Autopsy March 
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6th, 1909. Evidence of an old peritonitis was observed. No defi- 
nite tubercular lesions were found although a microscopic examin- 
ation was conducted of many portions of suspected tissue. 


Summary. From the experiments recorded, it would appear 
that tuberculosis may under certain conditions be merely a local- 
ized infection, and thus the infection pass unnoticed even after the 
most careful post-mortem examination. 

The foregoing details are presented for their value as a guide 
to other investigators of the tuberculosis problem and also to stimu- 
late greater care in the performance of autopsies that more accu- 
rate records may be kept by all observers. 

It is quite apparent that the channel of infection governs to 
a large degree the localization of the lesions and that infections 
observed in glands through which the lymph of an extremity or 
locality drains is a direct intimation that the infection has taken 


place in some locality from which the particular gland in question . 


takes up its lymph supply. 


TUBERCULIN TEST AND RETEST 


C. J. MARSHALL AND HENRY W. TurNER, Pennsylvania 


The discovery of ‘‘Koch’s Lymph’’, or tuberculin, was first 
made public in 1890, and- while a failure as a curative agent for 
tuberculosis, observations of its use soon led veterinarians to sus- 
pect its value as a diagnostic agent, and in January 1891 it was 
first employed on cattle by Professor Gutman of the Veterinary 
Institute of Dorpat, Russia, with satisfactory results. 

Early in 1892 it was introduced in America by Leonard Pear- 
son of Pennsylvania, and in March of the same year he made the 
first practical test of its efficiency in this country on the herd of 
the Hon. Joseph E. Gillingham, of Villa Nova, Pa. This herd con- 
sisted of 79 pure bred Jerseys. All were submitted to the test, 33 
reacted and were slaughtered. The post-mortems confirmed the 
correctness of the test. Part of the animals were slaughtered on 
Mr. Gillingham’s farm and the balance at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, The writers were present at the autopsies. 

In his report of this test, written May 16th, 1892, for ‘‘ Agri- 


cultural Science’, Pearson describes his method of administration , 


as follows: “One preliminary temperature was taken at 6 P. M, 


a oe, a a 
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and soon after from 0.2 to 0.4 ¢.c. of tuberculin, diluted with nine 
parts of a one per cent solution of carbolic acid, was injected under 
the skin of the right scapular region. The skin was disinfected 
with a four per cent solution of creolin before and after the injee- 
tion. ‘The temperature was measured again at 11 P. M., at 2 
A. M. and at 5 A. M. In some animals the rise of temperature was 
gradual, commencing about the seventh hour and increasing each 
hour, until the eleventh or twelfth hour, when it began to fall. In 
other animals the temperature did not rise until about the tenth 
hour, then it went up suddenly and fell rapidly after the twelfth 
hour. 

The following is a copy of the test of one of the cows:—Cow 
No, 35. Injected with 0.25 ¢.c. tuberculin on March 8th, 1892 at 
6:50 P. M. Time—6:50 P. M., 12:50 A. M., 3:40 A. M., 6:45 A. M. 
Temp.—102.0, 101.6, 103.0, 106.6. 

Post-MorRTEM. March 29th: A few cheesy tubercles were 
found at the root of the right lung. The liver contained many 
cheesy tubercles. The uterine mucous membrane was thickly 
studded with cheesy tubercles the size of shot, some fresh, some 
cheesy. Many tubercles were found on the peritoneum covering 
the spleen. The sublumbar lymphatic glands were tuberculous.’’ 
A retest of this herd was made six weeks after the original 
test and none of the cattle which passed the first test showed a re- 
action at the second. 

In June of the same year Pearson made a test on the cattle 
owned by the Pennsylvania State Experiment Station at State Col- 
lege. His original method was followed, with the exception of tak- 
ing the first post injection temperature three instead of six hours 
after tuberculin was injected. 

After a number of experiments, Pearson in 1894 sacri the 
following method of making the tuberculin test: two preliminary 
temperatures were to be taken at intervals of two hours before inject- 
ing the tuberculin, the dose to be .25 ¢.c. diluted with 3.75 ¢.c. of a 
one per cent solution of carbolic acid. The post injection tempera- 
ture measurements to begin at the eighth hour and repeated at in- 
tervals of two hours until the eighteenth or twentieth hour. With 
the exception of extending the post injection temperature measure- 
ments -to the twenty-second hour or longer, and the dose of tuber- 
_ culin was increased to .4 c.c., diluted: with 3.60 ¢.c. of a one per 
cent solution of carbolic acid; this method is still in use in Penn- 
sylvania. 
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All things considered, and under ordinary circumstances, there 
is no method more reliable than the subcutaneous test. But when 
such tests are properly made, under the best conditions, the results 
are not always satisfactory. Some animals fail to give a decisive 
reaction and must be held for future consideration. <A retest is 
apparently necessary. 

The time that should elapse between the original and the re- 
test has long been an unsettled point and has been set by various 
authorities at widely different periods. We originally retested all 
questionable reactors in thirty days, but as results were not satis- 
factory the time was extended to three months. These retests have 
been unsatisfactory from a professional standpoint, and surely 
were trying to farmers and dealers who were required to maintain 
animals of undetermined health and value for so long a time. 

These uncertain: results have been a great drawback in the 
eradication of tuberculosis, In an attempt to clarify these disputed 
points, the Livestock Sanitary Board has been conducting experi- 
ments for several years. 

In 1912 the following method of retesting was adopted: the 
time allowed between the original test and the retest was four to 
seven days. The preliminary temperatures were recorded the same 
as in the ordinary subcutaneous test, but a special retest tuberculin 


was used which is three times the strength of the usual dose. The- 


post injection temperature measurements were resumed the sec- 
ond hour after injection and continued every two hours until the 
twenty-second hour, or longer if temperatures continue to rise or 
remain stationary at a point above normal. The reaction occurs 
earlier in the retest than in the original test. Frequently a marked 
elevation of temperature is shown on the fourth to sixth hour, 

In conjunction with subcutaneous retesting, the ophthalmic 
test is used as a check. The sensitizing method of ophthalmic 
testing is used. It consists of placing two or three drops of a 4% 
solution of a specially prepared tuberculin within the eyelid. 
Often a reaction occurs from the sensitization but with no degree 
of certainty. Three or four days later, the same eye is re-dropped 
with an 8% solution of the same preparation of tuberculin. The 
eye should be examined the second hour after dropping and every 
two hours thereafter until the twenty-second hour. A purulent 
secretion, or discharge, with a reddening of the conjunctiva will 
indicate a positive reaction. 
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The intradermal test is used in some cases in conjunction with 
the other two methods. The results of these comparative tests can 
best be shown in chart form. 

The following is the method employed and the order in which 
the various tests are applied: | 
__ -Ist—The subcutaneous test is considered superior to all other 
tuberculin tests and is used on cattle above six months of age. 

_2nd—When applying a retest to questionable reactors, or where 
the reliability of the tester is involved, the left eye is sensitized 
with a 4% solution of ophthalmic tuberculin three days after the 
original test. 

3rd—The seventh day following the original test the same eye 
is dropped with an 8% solution of ophthalmic tuberculin and the 
animal is injected subcutaneously with a specially prepared tuber- 
culin which contains 1.2 ¢.c. of crude tuberculin. 


Cuart No. 1 
SUMMARY OF COMPARATIVE TESTS 
Total number of animals in herd. .125, Total number of animals tested. .125 
Positive Suspicious Negative Total 


Original Subcutaneous Test....... 65 7 53 125 
Retest Subcutaneous (7 days later) 105 0 20 125 
Ophthalmic Test (at time of retest) 81 4 40 125 


POST MORTEM RESULTS 
Number Slaughtered. .105 
Lesions. .97 No visible lesions. .8 Total. .105 


DISPOSITION OF CARCASSES 
- Passed for food..89 Condemned: and tanked..16 Total. .105 
Cuart No, 1 may be summarized as follows: <A pure bred 
Jersey herd of 125 animals, many of which were imported, had 
been irregularly tested, but not for four years prior to this test. 
The results of the original test show 65 reactors, the retest ap- 


a plied seven days later shows 105 reactors, and the ophthalmic test 


made at the time of the retest gave 81 reactors. 

All of the 105 reactors were slaughtered and lesions found in 
97; there were 8 showing no visible lesions, (These 8 animals will 
be shown in Chart No. 3), 89 carcasses passed for food and 16 
were condemned and tanked. 
' To show the value of early retesting, we will compare the re- 
_ sults obtained from the various tests. 
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Of the 125 animals in this herd, 65 were positive to the orig- 
inal subeutaneous test, all of which were positive to the retest, but 
only 53 of them reacted to the ophthalmic test. 

On post-mortem all showed lesions except one. .Of the remain- 
ing 60 animals in this herd, which were negative to the original 
subcutaneous test, 40 reacted to the retest and only 28 to the oph- 
thalmic test. 

The 40 that reacted were killed and on post-mortem 38 showed 
lesions. | 

Chart No. 2 is a record of the individual results obtained from 
the comparative tuberculin tests, also the disposition of animals as 
summarized in Chart No. 1. 

Attention is directed to the results of a few of these tests: 
Nos. 15, 20, 27, 31, 41, 44, 67, 72, 75 and 93. 

Chart No. 3 is a record of the comparative tuberculin tests of 
the eight animals on Chart No. 1, which showed no visible lesions 
on post-mortem. 

Chart No. 4, is a comparative tuberculin test on 238 animals, 
representing four herds. The subcutaneous retest and the ophthal- 
mic test were used on all of them, seven days after the original 
subcutaneous test. 

Herd No. 1—Composed of 125 animals. © 
Herd No. 2—Composed of 68 animals. 
Herd No. 3—Composed of 23 animals. 
Herd No. 4—Composed of 22 animals. 

Cuart This chart may be summarized as follows: 

The results of the original subcutaneous test shows 123 reac- 
tors, the retest applied seven days later shows 159 reactors, and the 
ophthalmic test made at the same time gave 129 reactors. 

The 164 reactors were slaughtered and lesions found in 153. 

All but 4 of the 123 animals which reacted to the original sub- 
cutaneous test, reacted to the retest. 
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CuHart No. 4 
SUMMARY OF COMPARATIVE TUBERCULIN TESTS 


Total-number of animals tested... .238 
Post Mortem Results 


No visible 
Total number of animals negative to‘all tests..... 74....Lesions....Lesions 
Total number of animals positive to various tests.. 164 153 11 
Negative: to all testes: 57 ost ge os as 74 tages 
Positive -to: all tests: 2S. econ Pe ao site 99 99 0 
Positive to ordinary subcutaneous test........... 123 119 4 
Positive to the retest (7 days later)............. 159 149 10 
Positive to the ophthalmic test.................. 129 126 — 3 


Total number of animals slaughtered, 164; Lesions, 153; no visible Lesions, 11 . 


CuHart No. 5 
SUMMARY OF COMPARATIVE TUBERCULIN TESTS 


Total number of animals tested... .132. 
Post Mortem Results 


. No visible 
Total number of animals negative to all tests.... 74....Lesions....Lesions 
Total number of animals positive to various tests.. 58 53 5 
Negative to ail teste... 6 i!as ci ose s tee wes Fens 74 
Positive to all teste. 02... c cee ee snes eecsecs 10 10 0 
Positive to ordinary subcutaneous test........... 15 14 1 
Positive to the retest (15 to 90 days later)........ 49 44 5 
Positive to the ophthalmic test (at time of retest). 45 42 3 


Total number of animals slaughtered, 58; Lesions, 53; no visible Lesions, 5 


Chart No. 5, is a comparative tuberculin test on 132 animals, 
representing three herds, using the subcutaneous retest and oph- 
thalmie test, from 15 to 90 days after the original subcutaneous 
test. 
Herd No. 1—Composed of 25 animals, ten of which were re- 
actors to the original subcutaneous test. (Retested 3 months later). 

Herd No. 2—Originally was composed of 87 animals, thirty- 
two of which reacted to the ordinary subcutaneous test; 29 of 
these reactors were slaughtered before the retest and, at the time 
of retesting, (3 months later), the herd was composed of 58 ani- 
mals, only three of which were reactors to the original subcutaneous 
test. 

Herd No. 3—Originally was composed of 69 animals, twenty- 
one of which reacted to the ordinary subcutaneous test; 19 of these 
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‘reactors were slaughtered before the retest and, at the time of re- 

testing, (15 days later), the herd was composed of 48 animals, only 

two of which were reactors to the original subcutaneous test. 

Of the 132 animals tested, 74 were negative to all tests; 58 

positive to the various tests. There were 10 animals positive to all 

the tests, and all showed lesions. Fifteen were positive to the ordi- 

nary test, fourteen of which showed lesions on post-mortem. 

Z To the retest there were 49 reactors and on post-mortem 44 
showed lesions; 5 no visible lesions. The ophthalmic test applied 

at the time of retest gave 45 reactors and on post-mortem 42 of them — 

showed lesions ; 3 no visible lesions. 

j The total number of animals slaughtered was 58; 53 showed 
lesions, 5 no visible lesions. 


Cuart No. 6 


SUMMARY OF COMPARATIVE TUBERCULIN TESTS 


Total number of animals tested... .84, 
Post Mortem Results 


a No visible 
_ Total number of animals negative to all tests.... 51....Lesions....Lesions 
_ Total number of animals positive to various tests.. 33 31 2 
® Negative to all tests..............6e-eeseeeeeee §1 
Mummositive t0 all teats 6. <<... es csc e ec ee cece cous 18 18 0 
Positive to ordinary subcutaneous test........... 26 25 1 
_ Positive to intradermal test (4 days later)....... 25 24 1 


q Total number of animals slaughtered, 33; Lesions, 31; no visible Lesions, 2 


h Chart No. 6, is a comparative tuberculin test on 84 animals, 
_ representing three herds, using intradermal tuberculin as a retest, 
j four days after the original subcutaneous test. 

; 7 Herd No. 1—Composed of 46 animals, all of which were re- 
tested. 
__ _ Herd No. 2—Was a bart of a large herd and only 21 animals 
were retested. 

____ Herd No. 3—Was composed of 17 reactors taken out of a large 
‘ee herd. 

_ ____ Of the 84 animals tested, 51 were negative to all tests, 33 were 
positive to the various tests, 18 were positive to all the tests and 
| every one of the 18 showed lesions on post-mortem. Twenty-six 
were positive to the ordinary test, all but one showing lesions on 
post-mortem. There were 25 positive to the intradermal test, ap- 
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plied the fourth day after the ordinary test. Of these 24 showed 
lesions and one no visible lesions. 

All of the 33 reactors were slaughtered, 31 showed lesions and 
two no visible lesions. 

RESULTS AND Concuusions. It was observed by Gilliland that 
people given ascending doses of tuberculin would often react for a 
period of time. He believes this to be due to the sensitization of the 
body cells. Therefore, he expressed the theory, if animals that had 
given a suspicious reaction, were to receive five to ten days later a 
much larger dose, they would give a strong reaction if tuberculous, 
or a negative result if non-tuberculous. 

The best results are obtained when the retest is made about 
seven days after the original subcutaneous test and in conjunction 
with the ophthalmic test. This method of retesting is accurate and 
reliable and animals can be retested much sooner than has been the 
practice.. 

Working on the theory of Gilliland, we found that tubereu- 
lous animals remain sensitive to tuberculin for a certain length of 
time after the original injection. This period is not the same in 
all animals. The original injection of tuberculin sensitizes the cells - 
and makes them more receptive to retest tuberculin. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. Herds in which there is no history of a 
previous tuberculin test, the ordinary subcutaneous test should be 
used on all animals over six months of age. Where ten per cent or 
more of them react, a retest should be made with retest and oph- 
thalmic tuberculin in from four to seven days. 

2nd—The semi-annual subcutaneous testing of herds should 
not be continued as too frequent tests lessen the sensibility of the 
animals to tuberculin and the reliability of the test to the owner. 

When a semi-annual test is required the ophthalmic test only 
should be used. ; 

3rd—In animals under six months of age, the intradermal : 
test should be used and where possible it should be combined with 
the ophthalmic or intrapalpebral test. 

These tests are reliable in young animals and particularly so © 
in young calves, 

At this time we would like to thank Drs. Gilliland, Harden- 
bergh and Johnson and Mr. Seaman for the assistance they have 
rendered us in the preparation of this paper. 
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Discussion 


Dr. A. S. Cooney: I feel somewhat embarrassed to discuss 
the question of tuberculosis from a scientific standpoint when we 
have men who have had long experience in the subject. The more 
I see of this large question, and the attempts we are making, I am 
becoming rather enthused. It has been a pleasure for me to work 
in sanitary science and police duty in state control work in con- 
nection with the live stock sanitary problems affecting federal, 
state and municipal conditions. These problems are many and 
complex, and not always pleasant to the men having control of the 
work. The department of live stock sanitary control and police 
has an important duty to perform, at all times, and with the profes- 
sion. Whether it is individual boards, naturally in close touch and 
much interested in these problems of animal health, it requires the 
skilled veterinarian, a man of good judgment, whose years of ex- 
perience has rubbed off the print of egotism, that he may deal with 
fairness. It is well to be identified with the best activities of the 
community. A man situated in the stock raisers’ states, should be 
more than a healer; he should be able to advise with reference to 
prevention of these problems. The tuberculin test is no better than 
the man who makes it; hence honesty in purpose and action must 
be had, or the channels of infection are augmented, and those chan- 
nels are many. »Carelessness, in making parlor certificates, or other 
certificates for the than for whom you are working as in any claim 
work, is not permissible. The veterinarian is paid to look the con- 
dition over, and he needs to be careful if he is working in the in- 
terest of exterminating this great scourge of tuberculosis. Breeders 
of pure bred live stock will go across three or four states, seeking 
the pedigree, and paying no attention to health,—we have such men. 
I have such a man in view, at present, whose herd of cattle has 
been over the different states showing at fairs. He has had his 
cattle reported to me by the federal authorities at different places, 
and from Dr. Turner from Pittsburg, showing young cattle coming 
from his herd that were tubercular, and placed in the rendering 
tank at different places. Another herd was tested to go to South 
America for record there, with large numbers in this particular 
herd,—due to the increased compensation that the state of Ohio is 
giving, which now has been increased for the third time; the first 
time it was $75 for pure bred, $50 for grade; then to $200 and $75 
for grade, being fifty per cent for the grades, and now I don’t know 
where it will go. It is put up to the appraisers, and their ap- 
- praisal is final. I have the appraisal sheet here; it shows that these 
men who have been taking these cattle around have an excessive 
number of cases of tuberculosis in their herd. This was a pure bred 
herd, eighteen of them being put in the rendering tank, last week 
another one.. This increased compensation has brought to us this 


' _ center of infection; the cattle have been tested; the owner had a 
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hundred and five all over the state. Another man has pure bred 
Jerseys he had tested. He neglected to get papers for them; he is 
getting ready now to give them to the state. 

Barn sales are another great proposition that we have to take 
eare of. I can cite cases of unscrupulous cow dealers. These are 
some of the serious problems in control duty of tuberculosis. The 
man in control duty must be one of backbone and science, and have 
a desire to cooperate in these control problems, if-we accomplish 
anything. A fearless tone in the officials of the department does 
much for public health, also animal health,—it may be well often- 
times in a professional way. The question naturally arises, what 
are we doing to control tuberculosis so far as the health proposi- 
tion is concerned; also what are we accomplishing in lessening the 
loss from an economical standpoint? We, as state authorities, lose 
ourselves occasionally in the regulations we put out; for instance, 
we place two or three hundred licensed veterinarians in our re- 
spective states on the approved list, for the convenience of the 
shipper, and then send a signed health certificate to them to fill 
out, and ship direct. My experience has shown me it is one of the 
means of disseminating tuberculosis, for the simple reason that, 
when the seller is disposing of his cattle, and the purchaser is 
coming to him trying to buy some of his cattle, he will ask the seller 
to suggest a veterinarian, and that seller is paying that veteri- 
narian; that determines the condition. Many times the approved 
veterinarian is the seller’s veterinarian and paid by him to find 
or not to find what he wants. When he depends upon the seller 
for the veterinarian to make the test, it is very often made in the 
interests of the seller. Recently a dispersion sale was made by a 
man who is located in the northeastern part of the state of Ohio, 
with tubercular cattle. They had their tests made, they looked 
all right, but our retests showed tuberculosis. These subjects are 
of the greatest importance to the state and people in the health 
question, the economical equation, and the control of tuberculosis ; 
they are of the first importance. The locality having good health 
in its people and stock is a happy and prosperous people. Human 
health and stock health is the rock upon which military efficiency 
rests. Human beings look for the greatest efficiency in the elimina- 
tion of human or animal diseases. 


Dr. D. F. Luckey: There are two points in the papers which 
attract my attention. Dr. Turner lays down the rule that when ten 
per cent of the herd show reaction, this herd should be retested 
promptly. It seems to me that some additional guide ought to be 
followed. If ten cows out of a hundred react, and they are in the 
early stages of infection, and upon post-mortem show limited 
lesions, the necessity for a retest in a short time would not be so 
great as if but one reactor were found, and that reactor showed on 
post-mortem to be in the advanced stages, an open case, and a rank 
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spreader of tuberculosis. In our state work, when we find on post- 
mortem that any one animal in the herd, regardless of the per cent 
condemned, has probably been a rank spreader of tuberculosis, we 
always retest that ten, not once, but two or three times, or as many 
times as we can, without getting the cattle immunized to the test. 
Dr. Traum in narrating one case brought to my mind what has 
long been to me a very important idea in tuberculosis eradication 
work, and while it may only be a dream, I have drawn this con- 
clusion from some eighteen years’ experience in testing cattle for 
tuberculosis, that at some certain stage in the period of incubation, 
or shortly thereafter, if an animal is injected with tuberculin, it 
will get immunity,—a very simple proposition, it seems. I am go- 
ing to suggest that idea so that those who are in a position to experi- 
ment, or veterinarians who have a practice among herds that are 
probably badly tuberculosed, that it might be possible to produce 
immunity in young cattle by a periodical injection, say every 
fifteen days. I prefer the intradermal injection of tuberculin, and 
preferably the product with the dead germs in it. The statement 
by Dr. Traum, that the cattle were injected with tuberculin and in 
eleven days given intradermal tests, subsequently failing to react, 
or to show lesions on post-mortem,—reacted in eleven days but 
never again, is confirmation of the idea that, if the cattle are in- 
jected with tuberculin, especially by the intradermal method, at 
the right time after infection, immunity may result. If I were to 
put this in practice, I would take the Turner herd, raised upon 
skim milk, because I would inject every fifteen days until they 


were off of skim milk. In that way one could see every one of them 


at the right time. If we were to take a little bunch of calves, ex- 
perimentally, and would give each one some infection through the 


feed, and put this injection on every fifteen days, or every tenth 


day, and, if what I have seen over and over again proved to be 


true, we might possibly drop on to a very simple and inexpensive 
' method of immunizing young animals against tuberculosis. This 


may be a dream, .but I have seen a good deal of evidence, and when 
Dr. Traum made that statement, that an animal was given injec- 
tion, eleven days later given the intradermal test, tested afterwards, 
no reaction, then killed, and no lesions, the idea came to me again 
which has been bothering me for a good many years. I hope that 
even though it may seem a dream, some of those who have charge 
of experiment stations may possibly work on the idea and bring out 
something of value. If it will.work, it will soon bring a healthy 
herd, and it is barely possible the injection of tuberculin vaccine, 
may be practiced on children in tuberculosed families, and older 
people, for that matter, may be given periodical intradermal injec- 
tions of vaccine, and thereby be protected from tuberculosis. 

Dr. Torrance: I did not expect to say anything on this sub- 
ject, but it is one in which all veterinarians are strongly interested. 
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Control work, to be effectual, must be established upon a scientific 
basis and upon well ascertained facts. We have been basing our 
tuberculosis work upon the fact that retests are necessary, and 
should not be made too recently after the original test. I am quite 
convinced, and my predecessor was convinced of the fact, that the 
first test of an animal is far more reliable than the second one; but I 
would like to congratulate the writer of the paper upon retesting 
upon bringing before this association a new fact, the fact that a 
retest made only seven days after the original test may be found 
more accurate than the original test. We have been supposing that 
it was necessary to allow a considerable lapse of time between the 
two tests. Our official retests are not made oftener than three 
months after the original test, and it is often a great inconvenience 
to live stock men who wish to export cattle, to have to wait all that 
time before the retest can be made. If further experience in re- 
tests at seven days proves that it is a reliable method, I think a very 
great step will be taken in advance of our previous custom. -It will 
remove a great deal of annoyance and delay to the shipper, and 
it will aid very greatly in the speedy elimination of tuberculosis. 

The other papers, which have preceded this one, of a more 
technical character, I do not wish to discuss at all, but I would like 
-to conclude by assuring this audience that I am in the field of ac- 
tion against tuberculosis, and the government of the Dominion of 
Canada is going forward as fast as it can get public opinion to back 
us up. We realize that any steps taken in advance of public opin- 
ion are sure to bring opposition, and sometimes may result in set- 
ting back the wheels of progress. It is better for us to plan our 
campaign so that education precedes action. I am glad to say that 
our live stock men now are taking a very different attitude towards 
the contfol of tuberculosis than they did a few years ago. They are 
now asking to have action taken for the control of tuberculosis. . 
A few years ago they were very anxious that nothing should be’ 
done. This change in their views I think indicates a greatly en- 
larged sphere of action with regard to tuberculosis. Up to the 
present time we have been testing exports and imports, and trying 
to do something in dairy testing, but after all that has merely 
touched the fringe of the question. Unless we can clean up the 

herds from which these animals are culled, and eliminate tuber- 

culosis material at its source, we are never going to clean up this 
country. We must clean up the source, and then the testing of in- 
terstate cattle will not be half as important or half as much needed 
as it is at the present time. 

Dr. J. A. Kiernan. As most of you know, the Bureau, on 
May Ist, created the Tuberculosis Eradication Division. 

The Bureau believes that tuberculosis may be eradicated from 
all the cattle and all the swine in this nation; otherwise, it would 
not have attempted such an arduous task. 
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To support such a broad assertion there is an abundance of 
evidence obtained through the school of experience covering a per- 
iod of several years. 

Tuberculosis has been eradicated from hundreds of herds in 
the District of Columbia, Virginia, Maryland, and other states. 
It has been practically exterminated from comparatively large 
circumscribed areas. 

Furthermore, wherever and whenever an effort was made to 
eradicate the disease and the earnest cooperation of the live stock 
owners and officials has been obtained, success has never failed to 
crown the enterprise. 

Herds of cattle which have, at the inception of the campaign, 
contained 75% of diseased animals, have been freed of the malady; 
and have remained as free herds. 

Herds which, on the first test, were found free of disease, have, 
by the prudent care of their owners, been kept free of tuberculosis. 

The experience the Bureau has had, as outlined here, has been 
enjoyed by veterinary officials of some of the states. 

_ The preponderance of successful experiments, if we may call 
them such, is convincing proof that when conditions are favorable 
tuberculosis may be eradicated. 

What constitutes favorable conditions? The same state of 
mind of the people that obtained in the early ‘‘nineties’’ when 
pleuro-pneumonia was eradicated; in 1902, 1908, 1914, and 1915, 
when foot-and-mouth disease was eradicated; the spirit that per- 
vaded the western states during the cattle and sheep scabies eradi- 
cation campaign; the spirit that is aiding in the eradication of 
hog cholera; the same state of mind, the same earnest, hearty, 
wholesome, and substantial cooperation that has made Texas fever 
eradication such a success. 

The American people can eradicate tuberculosis or prevent its 
eradication, or increase its presence. 

- The Bureau’s policy in tuberculosis eradication is a coopera- 
tive one. For every federal employee furnished the state is ex- 
pected to provide at least one veterinarian. 

The campaign against tuberculosis will be divided into three 
projects, as follows: 1.—Tubereculosis eradication among pure- 
bred herds; 2.—Tuberculosis eradication among swine; and 3.— 
Tuberculosis eradication in circumscribed areas. 

Pure-bred herds which have been tuberculin tested and found 
to be free from tuberculosis will be classed as ‘‘aceredited’’ herds; 
that is, herds which the state or federal authorities may certify to as 
being free from the disease. 

Offices have been established at Richmond, Va.; Springfield, 
Mass.; Indianapolis, Ind.; St. Paul, Minn.; Portland, Oreg.; and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. - 

, . These stations have supervision over tuberculosis eradication 
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work in the various states in edenesatinns with the state veteri- 
narians or live stock sanitary boards. 

Up to the present time a considerable amount of interest has 

been shown by the live stock owners but satisfactory progress will 
not be made, until the people are fully aroused to the importance 
and the necessity of having the work done. It is not the veteri- 
narians that are going to accomplish the work entirely; it is not 
legislatures that are going to eradicate the disease; it is not live 
stock sanitary boards; but the live stock owners themselves! 
. We are here as a body of veterinarians ready to take up this 
work or the eradication of any other eradicable contagious or in- 
fectious disease. Most of us are acquainted with the principles and 
the right means and methods of accomplishing results; but, until 
the farmers, the live stock owners of this country are willing that 
we shall proceed with the work, it would avail nothing to have the 
most rigid laws enacted for the various states; it would avail noth- 
ing to have Congress appropriate millions of dollars for this cam- 
paign; it would avail nothing for the state legislatures to appro- 
priate millions of dollars until the live stock owners of the. country 
say—‘ We are willing and desirous of eradicating tuberculosis. We 
are ready to make the sacrifices that must be made in order to stamp 
out this dreaded disease.’’ When that time arrives tuberculosis 
will be eradicated at a satisfactory progress. 

It is desired—and it is necessary—that eradication work be 
taken up in circumscribed areas consisting of one or more counties. 
All the cattle in-‘such an area must be tuberculin tested and all re- 
actors must be disposed of in some manner. The Bureau is not ad- 
vocating the wholesale destruction of pure-bred cattle; but if the 
disease is to be exterminated such cattle must be placed under close 
supervision, segregated from healthy cattle, and scrupulously 
guarded to prevent the dissemination of disease by them. 

It is believed that the best way to have this work introduced 
into a circumscribed area is to hold meetings; and put the matter 
clearly before the people as to every step it will be necessary to 
take, im order that success may be attaimed.. If the people are not 
desirous of taking up the work under those conditions, it is best to 
leave them alone, until such time as they can see their way clear to 
cooperate. In areas where people manifest a desire to have the 
work taken up on an eradicating basis, the matter should be sub- 
mitted to a referendum. The city man should be permitted to vote 
as well as the live stock owners. If a majority of the votes cast are 
in favor of eradication of tuberculosis the matter should be pre- 
sented to the county authorities and an appropriation made by that 
body to employ veterinarians to cooperate with state and federal 
officials. A date should be set for commencing the tuberculin test- 
ing, and this should be continued until all cattle have been tested 
and the reactors disposed of. It will be necessary to make some 
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semi-annual tests in herds containing a large percentage of tuber- 
culous animals, and regular annual tests should then be made for a 
sufficient length of time to assure that all tuberculous animals have 
been disposed of. Quarantine regulations will have to be adopted 
regulating the movement of cattle into the areas in which the cam- 
paign is being conducted. 

; The work that has been done in the District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland in eradicating tuberculosis is an argument that 
nobody can punch holes in. In the District when the work was 
started ten years ago, there were found on the original test 18.27% 
of reactors whereas the retest during 1916 showed only .84 of 1% 
of tuberculosis. : 

The disease has been eradicated from hundreds of herds and 
we all know that when we have done a thing, time, time and again, 
we are confident that it can be repeated; and this demonstra- 
tion that has been going on in the District of Columbia and nearby 
points in adjacent states for ten years inspires the Bureau with the 
confidence that tuberculosis can be controlled, and may be eradi- 
eated providing under all circumstances that the people support the 


~ work. 


Dr. J. I. Grsson: I do not feel capable of adding anything to 
what we have enjoyed this afternoon. I think these papers cover 
advanced ground. Dr. Ward’s methods are correct. I have had a 
little experience with Dr. Ward between our states, along these 
lines, and I find that when a herd is promptly blacklisted by the 
state to which their tubercular animals have been sent, the results 
are favorable; that man wants to do something. The men who are - 
breeding our pure bred cattle in all the states are smart enough to 
know what is best for them, when you really wake them up. Of 
course, there has always been, under the surface, an insidious op- 
position to the tuberculin test, and to the whole question of inter- 
state shipment inspections. Men who would not publicly assume 
such an attitude keep on privately boring in against the test, and 
against the veterinarian, and against everything that tends to im- 
prove the situation. We have them in Iowa. Last winter we at- 
tempted legislation along the line of tubereulosis eradication. We 
had what we thought was a very excellent bill. It passed the Sen- 
ate with practically no opposition. It was fathered by the agri- 
cultural committee of the Senate, and passed without any changes 
by the appropriation committee, but when we got to the House 
with the bill, the secret antagonists got busy, and they were too 
strong for us. I am in favor of close cooperation between the au- 
thorities of the various states in the protection of each other, and in 
the protection of the cattle herds, especially those that are free 
from tuberculosis. I agree with Dr. Torrance, the retest of sus- 
picious animals in seven to nine days will prove a great relief to 
the cattle business of the country. Many a deal has been broken, 
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many a big sale has been cancelled, because we thought we had to 
wait three months to be sure of the retest. I am very glad to know 
that the retest may be made in so short a time. It will be worth a 
great deal to the cattle breeders to know this. I agree with Dr. 
Kiernan that tuberculosis can be eradicated just as any other dis- 
ease. When we can eradicate foot-and-mouth disease from twenty- 
three states in the union, there isn’t any question we can eradi- 
cate any other disease that we go at as we went at the foot-and- 
mouth disease. There was not any question about proper quaran- 
tine, or at least the questions about quarantine did not prevail. 
We had a bill passed in our legislature two years ago that told us 
how to quarantine for foot-and-mouth disease, but it met defeat 
at the governor’s desk. The same party tried it last winter; they 
could not get an audience; it would not work at all because the 
matter had been properly aired in the meantime. But we can eradi- 
cate tuberculosis, and in lowa we are going to do the best we can. 
Our funds are so limited that we can not make rapid progress. The 
Hereford breeders of Iowa a year ago were willing to begin the task 
of placing their herds upon the accredited list, but we didn’t have 


sufficient funds to send the men out to make the tests. We are go- . 


ing to start the work this. year, however, if we only get ten herds. 
I am going to invite Dr. Kiernan, later in the season, to come to 
Iowa and join hands with us, and begin the accredited herd sys- 
tem. I believe we can eradicate tuberculosis. 


Dr. J. F. Wincuester: The one subject that has been pretty 
close to me for a number of years, is tuberculosis. As most of you 
know, it was my good fortune, although I was ostracised in 1887, 
when I scheduled this disease as a possible communication to man 
from the products of the tuberculous animal. I got to be a com- 
mon and public nuisance in that matter. Being still young, I rather 
enjoy controversies. I am in a little controversy at the present 
time, which Il won’t air here, because I have no linen to wash; but 
the controversy has brought this to the surface, that it is impossible 
by a macroscopic examination to tell whether the diseased lym- 
phatie glands that you can find in an animal after a positive tu- 
berculin test are due to tuberculosis or lympho-sarcoma—malig- 
nant cancer. This has been demonstrated by histologists and I wish 
to present this fact to this association. With all the work that is 
being done, if more histological work were done on this lymphatic 
system in those cases that present no lesions of a tubercular nature 


after a positive tuberculin test, such as the eye can determine, if 


histological examinations were made, there would be found a per- 
centage of lympho-sarcoma or malignant cancer in dairy. cows. I 
think this is worthy of consideration. The work the government 
has done, and the work it is doing should be tabulated, since it 
would establish the fact whether malignant cancer in the cow is of 
common occurrence, 
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Dr. E. M. Rancx: Regarding the paper of Dr. Turner, I 
would like to know if, in the case of those animals that were charted 
on a no lesion basis, there was a laboratory examination, or if they 
were inoculated, or if this no lesion case was simply determined on 
microscopic examination. 


Dr. TuRNER: There was no visible lesion, the animals were 
submitted to the laboratory for examination, and they reported 
them back later. In three of the cases there were no glands sub- 
mitted: 


Dr. Ranck: How long after the test were they killed? 
Dr. TurNeR: The large herd was killed, I think, one week or 
ten days after the original test. 


Dr. Dovetass: I would like to ask, what is the longest period 

of time that can elapse from the time the animal is injected with 
tuberculin before this subsequent test is absolutely reliable in 
the cattle that have been plugged. He said seven days, or fifteen 
to twenty days gave the same results as the seven days. He said, 
I think, in one place, some of his tests were made in seven, and 
some in nine. I would like to know how long, in his opinion, that 
test is to be made after the injection of tuberculin, in order to be 
reliable. 


Dr. TuRNER: We have tried it at various times, and with 
good results; we have shortened the time to four days. You can 
retest as soon as your first reaction disappears. We have good re- 
sults in fifteen days. While our charts do show good results in 
ninety days, my personal opinion is that after fifteen days the re- 
sults are not nearly so reliable; that is the impression I have. 

Dr. Doveuass: But they are as reliable as your original test, 
you say that? 

Dr. TuRNER: Yes. 

Dr. Rancx: Isn’t it practical to make three tests at one time 
in your retests,—ophthalmic, intradermal and subcutaneous? 

Dr. TuRNER: We have not done enough intradermal work to 
express an opinion. I have expressed myself in the chart and the 
retest is correct. There is no reason why an intradermal test should 


not give as good results as a retest; as a matter of fact I have done 


some work on it that I did not chart, because the results were not as 
good as I thought they should be in the method of testing. I was 
not going to chart on the intradermal because we could not put 
many tests on it. I wanted to give animals of which we have a 
clear history. 

_. Dr. D. F. Luckey: We, for several years, have been follow- 
ing the rule of not retesting reactors till we kill them; then to re- 
test the herd. We tested, on the first test, with the view to finding 
other reactions, and our rule is to wait ninety days, but we have 
~ found in many cases where we used the intradermal test, it being 
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the rule,—some men wanted the subcutaneous test,—that if we 
would follow the intradermal test immediately, then, the next morn- 
ing after reaction, it showed up within a short while, probably 
four days. If we do not retest right away, we must then wait for 
ninety days or over. We have retested quite a number of reacting 
animals at different periods of time, more than four or five days, 
and less than ninety days. I know in one case there were twenty-- 
four reactors which subsequently showed lesions. We tested, and 
we did not get a single good reaction with the temperature test; 
none of the tests showed any good accretion or any marked rise. 
We were doing all of our state work with the intradermal test, and 
we feel that we are saving time. In most cases, on the average, we 
get a reaction ninety days later by using the temperature test, than 
by waiting to use the temperature test first and follow with intra-- 
dermal. Our experience is just opposite to what you give. I do 
not believe the intradermal would go in retesting after the tempera- 
ture test. I think the first test, the intradermal, is better than the 
subcutaneous test’ I may be wrong in that, but with our experi- 
ence, it is rather pointed. 


Dr. O. H. Extason: This discussion on tuberculosis eradi- 
cation has been interesting. In Wisconsin, we believe that tuber- 
culosis may be eradicated, or perhaps a better word would be 
‘‘eliminated.’’ We have come to the conclusion that tuberculosis 
cannot be eradicated by the same methods as highly contagious dis- 
eases. 

Testing for tuberculosis was begun in Wisconsin about as soon 
as the tubeerculin test was introduced on this continent and we 
have carried it along on various plans up to this time. It is our be- 
lief that if we had commenced at once to use the segregation plan 
instead of encouraging the immediate slaughter of reactors, we 
could possibly have accomplished more. We know that if all the 
cattle within a given area in any of the intensive dairy sections 
should be tested out and all the reactors slaughtered, it would take 
out a large per cent of the cattle from the milking industry and re- 
sult in at least a temporary crippling of that institution. Eradi- 
cation should therefore be accomplished gradually by carefully 
educating the cattle owner; showing him how to segregate the re- 
actors from the non-reactors. The institution of such premises 
known as segregation farms where only reactors might be kept 
should also be encouraged. In this way a large part of the antag- 
onism now encountered in the application of the test would-be 
eliminated. 

To you who are not cattle owners I may say that there are 
other things to be considered in this matter than the actual value 
of the reactors, First, we should consider the attachment that the 
owner feels for his herd. Second, the breeding of the animal, where 
the immediate slaughter of an individual breaks up a line of de- 
scendants which could not be replaced. 
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It is a well known fact that a tubercular herd can easily be 
fenced in by the use of a second fence and such premises can be 
handled safely in any community without endangering the health 
of the surrounding herds. In speaking of animals fo be placed on 
such premises I am, of course, alluding to the animals which are 
in apparent sound health. In the case of milking cows, the udders 
should be perfectly normal. 

It has been stated in these discussions that the grade animal 
has very little part in the distribution of tuberculosis; because the 
grade that is sold goes only for slaughter. I wish to correct this 
impression. During the past year there have been shipped from 
the state of Wisconsin, approximately 36,000 head of dairy and 
breeding cattle. It is safe to say that at least 75% of these were 
grade cattle and about 50% have been shipped for foundation herds 
in different parts of the country. These have been distributed to 
all states in the Union except three. In your plans for protecting 
your state from tuberculosis you should therefore consider the 
grade trade in the same light that you would consider the pure bred. 

A new plan for the elimination of tuberculosis by area has 
been launched in Wisconsin. Whenever we receive a petition from 

the majority of farmers and stock owners of a given area, which 
will no doubt be a county unit, the Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture will be authorized to test all cattle within that county. In 
the initial test in this work it will no doubt be necessary to use the 
intradermal test, as the other tests used on all cattle would be im- 
_ possible of practical application. Wherever it is found, by the 
- means of that test, that disease exists, further examination of the 
herd will be made and the owner will be given an option of the three 
following methods of disposing of the reactors: First, he may 
segregate the animal on the farm. Second, he may turn the ani- 
mal over to someone conducting a quarantine farm. Third, he 
may turn it over to the state for condemnation. 
Another subject discussed in these papers is that of testing 
_ accredited herds. It seems to me that the vital question which 
should be considered here is the methods by which these herds may 
be tested. In starting such a project it is necessary to commence 
_ with a precedent which will permit of a successful finish no matter 
_ how large the problem may become. It is no doubt the opinion of 
- some people that the accredited herds should be taken care of by 
_ State or federal employees only, and that this work should be taken 
- out of the hands of the local practitioner. In the state of Wis- 
- eonsin, we have at least 5000 cattle owners who are registering 
_ pure bred cattle. The testing of these herds alone would be a con- 
_ siderable project. It is my opinion that, if we are ever to ac- 
- complish this or to extend the privilege to every owner who may 
} wish to become a member of this class, we must enlist the services 
: of every available, competent veterinarian. We believe it would 
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be difficult. for either federal or state departments to secure suffi- 
cient appropriation to test out all such herds free of charge to the 
owner, nor is this advisable. We believe in Wisconsin, that the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the herd clean should rest with the owner; 
that each state and federal department should retain the super- 
vision and do sufficient check-testing to keep a line on all herds of 
this class, dealing severely with any discrepancies that may be 
found. This plan would not entail heavy appropriations and the 
breeder would pay the bill for testing. If we are to extend free 
testing to some individuals we should be in a position to offer the 
same privilege to all. 

Dr. Dovenass: I wish to ask Dr. Turner if he does not think | 
the case that he injected with tuberculin that reacted in seven days, 
and then failed him in eleven days, was probably a case of spon- 
taneous recovery. 

Dr. TurNER: I do not recall any such tests made. 

Dr. Doucuass: I thought you said that was retested in seven — 
days. Don’t you think that was probably a case of a spontaneous 
recovery. Was there a post-mortem held on that? 

Dr. TuRNER: No. 

Dr. Doueuass: I think it is fair to assume it was either a 
case of spontaneous recovery, or encysted. Dr. Luckey stated that 
in retesting he retested as soon as possible and as often as possible. 

Dr. D. F. Luckey: Not as often as possible. 

. Dr. Dovauass: As often as it is necessary, so that you would 
not render the animal immune to the test? 

Dr. Luckey: Yes. 

Dr. Douaiass: What period of time does that cover that you 
think will not render the animal immuné? 

Dr. Luckey: We find a herd of cattle containing reactors 


_and have some difficulty through the carelessness of the owner in 


getting this herd found. We think, as well as we can do, to give 
this herd an intradermal testing,—there may be reactors,—followed 
in ninety days with the temperature test, and then wait a year, 


‘before we can do much more good; in the mean time testing the 


cattle we are putting on a physical examination, the most careful 
physical examination that can be made in a herd in which we have 
had some trouble, and one of the very few. 

Dr. Doveitass: You are not of the opinion that the test in 
seven days is sufficient ? 

Dr. Luckey: We have some retested in four days or two days 
to verify an intradermal test, where the people were sympathetic, — 
but in some cases we tried to retest immediately after the intra- | 
dermal, but we usually wait ninety days to retest a herd. A num- 
ber we do not retest; we kill all of them, whether they show lesions — 
or not. 
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Dr. Dovetass: But you test the herd in ninety days? 


Dr. Luckey: We do that usually because we have arranged 
it so that the diseased animals are retested. We want to allow 
ninety days so if some animal has been infected, it will show re- 
action and possibly lesion, but the lesions are usually hard to find. 


Dr. Dovuauass: And you speak about injecting the test. 

Dr. LucKEy: Yes, sir. 

Dr. Doveiass: To render them immune you use tuberculin 
for that purpose. 

Dr. Luckey: Just a little, but my opinion is drawn from the 
fact, in reacting, an animal which gives a high reaction in one case, 
ought to be a good specimen for post-mortem. We keep them sev- 
eral months in pasture, and we ship the high reactors which 
are undoubtedly infected, and- when we get ready to kill them it 
is demonstrated that tuberculin would not hurt. We gave one 20 
and one 10 ¢.c. without any reaction ; post-mortem shows no lesions ; 
and I have the idea that we inoculated these cattle about the right 
time, no hope of reaction, and it produced immunity. I have seen 
that over and over again. I don’t see anything in the world to 


beat it. 


Dr. Dovauass: It looks easy to eliminate tuberculosis. 

Dr. Luckey: No trouble at all to eliminate tuberculosis. 

Dr. Doveiass: No quarantine, inoculate everything in sight. 

Dr. Luckey: I don’t think anybody has ever tried the idea. 

Dr. Doveuass: If that is correct I haven’t very far to go; 
our bureau will be looking for something else after a time. 

Dr. 8. F. MussenMan: Do you think that the retest, seven 
days after, of the suspicious reactors is satisfactory and reliable, 
with the ordinary double dose of tuberculin? 

Dr. TuRNER: Yes, we have been using it since 1912 on hun- 
dreds of animals. 

Dr. MusseLMAN;: You think it is as reliable then as the test 
within sixty days? 

Dr. TurNeR: More reliable. 

Dr. MussELMAN: That is the information I wanted. 

Dr. TurNER: Dr. Luckey referred to these animals as re- 
tested in Pennsylvania. We kill our reactors, we do not retest 
them. These charts that you see here were in a herd that I knew 
were bad, and I would not have cared to test it, only that I could re- 
test it in seven days. 

Dr. G. E. Leeco: Will Dr. Turner state to this body the 
scientific grounds upon which he bases his theoretical conclusion, 
why he gets that reaction in seven days, and why in thirty days 
afterwards, or fifteen or twenty days afterwards he will not get 
that reaction? 

Dr. TurNeR: We are working on the theory of animals I 
retested myself with an injection of tuberculin. In tuberculosis 
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animals are sensitized, consequently with the injection of the sec- 
ond dose of tuberculin injected into the animal, the cells are sensi- 
tized, and we get a better reaction. Regarding the time that should . 
elapse; at this time we know that in seven days we had a reaction. 
In practical work, sometimes in seven days, sometimes in fifteen, 
sometimes in twenty days they are not discernable; they do not 
react. We had twenty-four cattle at the state farm that were 
known to be tubercular, and had been injected time and time again. 
Some of these animals at a certain period were more sensitive to 
tuberculin, and it might be two weeks before they were sensitive 
to tuberculin, but we found that the most of them were sensitive 
in a shorter time after the tuberculin was injected. 


Dr. LeecH: It has been my idea for some time that, in doing 
this work, in injecting a double dose, or an increased dose, within 
seven days, that you set up an increased activity in the system due 
to the irritation of the body within a certain period; but if you 
allow this to continue for a longer period, during that length of 
time you have set up a sufficient amount of antitoxin in the sys- 
tem, which will cause a resistance there, and as Dr. Luckey has | 
just said, a sufficient amount of time may elapse, during which a 
sufficient amount of tuberculin has been put into the system to set 
up a certain antitoxin. I would like to have Dr. Luckey take up 
that line of work, and give us some results later on, as to whether 
he can take a calf six to eight or twelve weeks old and immunize 
it, or we will say three months, and use that blood the same as he 
would use it in our part of the work as an immunizing agent or a 
protective agent to immunize, leading up to that point, against the 
virus put in the system. 

Dr. Ranck: We did that at the laboratory for nearly four 
years, both on sheep and cattle and hogs, and we have never been 
able to produce any antitoxin from either the denuded germs, the 
microorganism, or the tuberculin itself. 


Dr. Perce: I would like to ask Dr. Turner, whether in the 
retest in seven days he ever has any animals which reacted to the 
original test, go negative ; and if so what conclusion he arrives at in 
such cases? 


_ Dr. Turner: In testing native cattle it is very seldom, if 
ever, that an animal reacts to the original test and does not react 
to the retest when this retest is applied seven days after the origi- 
nal test. But in this retesting work I have been using the ophthal- 
mie in conjunction with the subcutaneous test. If an animal re- 
acts to the original subcutaneous test and fails to react to the sub- 
cutaneous retest, I feel sure it will react to the ophthalmic. My 
reason for saying this, is based on retests that were made three 
months after the original tests where some of the animals failed to 
react to the retest but reacted strongly to the ophthalmic. 


q 
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In testing interstate cattle at stockyards it very often occurs 
than an animal will give a reaction to the original test but will be 
negative to the retest and ophthalmic when applied simultaneously 
seven days after the original test. Such animals we consider nega- 
tive to the tuberculin test. Of course, you must understand that in 
stockyard testing there are many things which must be considered. 


Dr. Peirce: What course do you adopt in a case of that 
kind, that is when you get negative results on your seven-day re- 
test and the ophthalmic test is also negative? 


Dr. TurNeR:. I pass the animal in interstate shipments. 


Dr. Perce: The state of Massachusetts has done quite a lot 
of retesting in the past year, and from what we have learned so 
far, we have arrived at the conclusion that it was more accurate 
than waiting a longer period of time, up to seven days. We are 
doing most of our testing in a period of four to seven days,—most 
of it is four now. ) 

Dr. H. P. Hoskins: I would like to ask Dr. Turner if in 
the seven-day retest, there was any local reaction, or whether they 
had any weakness ? . 

Dr. TuRNER: No, I don’t think we have any more reaction. Of 
course, in some animals, you get a marked reaction, but I don’t 
know that there is any difference between them; of course, there is 
reaction, as a rule. 

Dr. MusseELMAN: We have watched that, and I don’t think 
we get any more reaction after seven days. 

Dr. LeecH: Do you consider that, giving the subcutaneous 
injection, where you follow with the ophthalmic later, the subeu- 
taneous has had any sensitizing effect on the ophthalmic injection ? 
I am not sure that you brought that out. 

Dr. TurRNER: Dr. Luckey brought that out. I would like to 
tell Dr. Luckey that in 1912 I tested a herd experimentally, using 
the subcutaneous test one week, on Friday, and immediately after, on 
a Saturday, we got through the test, and sensitized the eyes with 
ophthalmic tuberculin. I retested that herd the following Satur- 
day. .The subeutaneous test was applied to twenty-three animals, 
sixteen positive reactors to the subcutaneous test. The ophthalmic. 
test, or the retest, bore out all sixteen reactors. We were going to 
apply the second or ophthalmic test after the subcutaneous test, 
but during the test thirteen animals of the sixteen gave positive 
reaction, and there was no doubt but that the subcutaneous tuber- 
culin test assisted materially the action of ophthalmic tuberculin. 

Dr. C.'S. CHase: It seems to me there has been brought out 
one very important point, which we must take into consideration, 
and that is the necessity of cooperation between states. If proper 
means are taken we can assist materially in the elimination of 
tuberculosis. It is the most important question which we have to 
solve today, and if the veterinarians between the states will coop- 
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erate, and we have an interstate cooperation among the officials 
and the veterinarians in the field, we can, by compulsory measures, 
control, to a very great extent, the disease. There should be, as 
it were, a bureau of information established, that if tuberculosis is 
known to exist in a certain herd in one state, that that herd should 
be black-listed, and that there can be no access to it. A regular 
monthly report should be sent out to all other bureaus in the other 
states. There should be enacted laws which would make it compul- 
sory, if the owner desires to part with an animal, for him to have 
that animal tested, and the test be approved by. the state. I think 
if measures of this kind can be brought about, it will assist. mater- 
ially. 

There have been several very good points brought out. Dr. 
Turner seems to have had a good deal of experience in the use of 
the different methods at the same time. Is it not possible as a fur- 
ther assurance of the correctness of our tests to administer the three 
tests at the same time,—the ophthalmic, the intradermal and the 
subcutaneous? 

There is another question that this discussion has brought to 
my mind. We know there are times when unscrupulous individu- 
als will attempt to defraud by injecting animals with tubereulin 
when the test is made, and in such the retest has proven of benefit. 
In determining the presence of the disease in the animal would it 
not be well, instead of giving a small dose of tuberculin the first 
dose, to increase the dosage and also conform with the methods 
that are carried out in the second test? 

Dr. N. F. Wit1ams: In the problem of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion from the ranges of the southwest we find that the cattlemen are 
opposed to the subcutaneous method, because it calls for the ‘‘chous- 
ing’’ of the cattle, as they call it, for twenty-four hours. If tuber- 
culosis is to be eliminated with the help of the cattlemen of the 
ranges of the southwest, the intradermal test will have to be given 
more prominence and be placed in the position to which its per- 
formances entitle it. The question has been asked here this after- 
noon several times by different men as to whether the two tests, 
the subeutaneous and the intradermal, can be used simultaneously. 
I will state that after using it for two years I am convinced that it 
is not only possible, but that it is absolutely essential to proper 
testing of the small pure bred herds that these tests be so used. 
[ had the pleasure of testing a Shorthorn show. Out of twenty 
head I found with the subcutaneous test five reactors and three sus- 
pects. The intradermal test administered simultaneously gave 
eight reactors. On the retest these eight reactors were verified. 
Later on from this same herd a shipment going to another state 
stopped to feed enroute in Texas. The animals in this. shipment 
were purchased at auction in another state. The owner of these 
cattle called on me and asked me to retest the cattle, for, although 
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he was shipping on a certificate issued by the state in which the 
_ purchase was made to another state other than Texas, he had be- 
come convinced that his cattle were ‘‘crooked’’. I advised him to 
go to his destination, as Texas had no jurisdiction over him, but to 
take the matter up with the State Veterinarian of his own state 
upon his arrival, that the cattle might be tested at the proper time 
by someone qualified to test them. Out of nine head tested at his 
destination, four reacted to the test and of a lot he purchased two 
years before from the same herd two reacted, while one with a bad 
history had died, probably of tuberculosis. 

If the accredited herd movement is to carry force and the best 
results be obtained, the different states must take care of the 
breeders within their states and put a stop to this indiscriminate 
scattering of tuberculosis from one state to another. If four out 
of the nine that this man selected at public auction were tuber- 
- culous, that same percentage would in all reason carry throughout 
the rest of the cattle in that sale, and every one of the states to which 
~ cattle from this sale were shipped would receive this same propor- 
tion of tuberculous cattle. The intradermal test should be demon- 
_ strated by the men who have used it and made it a success, that it 
_ may be universally adopted in this work of eradication. It was re- 
’ liably reported at the Texas State Veterinary Medical Association 
’ meeting that-out of one herd of 390 head tested in Ft. Worth, 360 
. gave a positive reaction to the intradermal test and of that number 
_ 358 showed positive lesions. 


7 Dr. J. 1. Gisson: This year in testing our state herds we are 
. using the intradermal test, we use Cutter’s intradermal tuberculin 
_ and I am not yet prepared to make a report. I can say, however, 
- that in one herd we tested there were two reactors, and one with a 
" very slight suspicion, the intradermal gave us four positive re- 
» actors. I think there are one or two little points in favor of the 
_ ophthalmic as against the intradermal, but we are just trying it 
- out. We fear that we might immunize our cattle sooner or later. 
_ We started in our state herd years ago, and in some of these herds 
_ there were as high as seventy-five per cent tubercular. They came 
down at last year’s test to half of one per cent, the herds owned by 
_ the different state institutions, and we feared possibly that in test- 
ing annually they would become more or less immune to the action 
of tuberculin, but the tests are agreeing very closely so far. I take 
it from what Dr. Leech says that he generally found that the oph- 
| ‘thalmic and intradermal tests agreed, as I knew he used them some 
years ago simultaneously. 
Bey Dr. J. Traum: Several questions have been directed to me 
' which were no doubt intended for one of the other speakers. The 
_ paper by Doctors Marshall and Turner received practically all the 
attention of the discussion. Their results, as far as they go, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and are among the very important things 
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presented to this association. The numbers from which the conclu- 
sions were drawn are, however, rather small. 

In their paper Doctors Marshall and Turner state that the sub- 
cutaneous is more reliable than any other tuberculin test. Their 
charts do not support such conclusion. If I remember correctly, 
one chart showed out of 125 cattle that reacted to the sensitized 
subcutaneous test only 105 reacted to the original test. Other 
charts showed large percentages of tuberculous animals failing to 
react on the first test. If these figures mean anything at all they 
indicate that the subcutaneous test as now practiced is a very crude 
one. Their charts do show, however, that the sensitized subeutane- 

_ ous test has great promise and deserves a great deal of considera- 
tion, and we hope that a great deal more data will be accumulated — 
which will support their conclusions. I 

Doctors Marshall and Turner further stated that the subeu- 
taneous is better than the intradermal test and to prove that Doc- 
tor Turner showed one chart where out of 26 animals which re- — 
acted to the subcutaneous test only 25 reacted to the intradermal 
test. I am afraid one is not permitted to draw conclusions from so 
small a number. Their experience may have taught them that such 
is the case but they are not justified in drawing such conclusion 
from the material presented. 

It may be of interest to you to know that we have used in 
isolated instances the sensitized intradermal test. Others have used 
it and recommended its use. 

I desire to again call attention to the fact that in our experi- ‘ 
ence the injection of tuberculin intradermally will give rise to a ~ 
thermic reaction as frequently as does the subcutaneous injection, — 
besides giving rise to a local reaction which appears more regular- 
ly and is more pronounced. We reported to you on this last year. — 

One gentleman, I believe it was Doctor Leech, asked a question 
of Doctor Turner wpon which I may be able to throw a little light. — 
‘‘What effect has a subcutaneous injection upon a subsequent oph- 
thalmie reaction’’—is that the question? I have no data to submit 
to you which I am willing for you to consider as giving a definite 
answer to that question, but I have this to say: When we first 
started using the ophthalmic test we were wondering what effect a 
previous subcutaneous injection has upon the ophthalmic reaction, 
and to get some information on this subject we applied the sensi- 
tized eye test to a herd some three and others four weeks after the 
subcutaneous test. 250 were thus tested and on the whole the effect 
of the previous subcutaneous injection was practically negative. 
On the other hand, an ophthalmic reaction may be started or re- 
awakened when tuberculin is injected subcutaneously or intrader- 
mally a few days after the tuberculin has been applied to the eyes. 
Such secondary reactions have also been observed and reporte 

with the intradermal test when such a test is followed by a sub- 
cutaneous test. 
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Dr. TuRNER: ‘The question was asked, is it possible to use the 
intradermal, ophthalmic and subcutaneous tests simultaneously? 
Good results can be obtained from this method of testing. Of 
course, for the ophthalmic, you have to sensitize the eye three or 
four days before applying the intradermal, subcutaneous and final 
ophthalmic, and the readings on the intradermal test will have to 
be continued at periods of twenty-four hours until the seventy- 
second hour after injection. In answer to the statements made by 
Dr. Traum, I wish to say that these charts do not represent all of . 
the animals tested in this manner, but are used to demonstrate this 
method of testing and retesting. All of the reacting animals shown 
on these charts have been killed. The results of the post-mortems 
prove the reliability of this method of testing. This method has 
been used extensively in Pennsylvania for the last four or five 
years. In fact, all animals which have given doubtful reactions or 
passed unsatisfactory tests have been tested in this manner, and 
many herds in which a large number of reactors were found have 
been subjected to this method of retesting. A great deal of this 
work has been done by Dr. Joseph Johnson of Lancaster and Dr. 
D. E. Hickman of Philadelphia, and others. I agree with Dr. 
Traum that this manner of testing or retesting should be known as 
the sensitizing method of subcutaneous tuberculin testing. I have 
said that the subcutaneous test is the most reliable. In making this 
statement, I have only taken into consideration the intradermal and 
ophthalmic tests. But from the charts presented it is clearly shown 
that this sensitizing subcutaneous test is the most reliable of all 
tests. As to the statement that the subcutaneous test is better than 
the intradermal test, | would say that in Pennsylvania we have done 
very little intradermal testing compared with some of the other 
states. But it is my understanding from some who have used the 
intradermal test extensively—where an animal gives a positive re- 
action to this test you are sure to show lesions on post-mortem. This 
also has been my experience. What about the animals which do 
not react to the intradermal test, but, when slaughtered, show 
lesions on post-mortem? I believe you will find a greater number 
of animals which fail to react to the intradermal test and show le- 
sions on post-mortem than those that have been subjected to the 
sensitizing subcutaneous test. 


—Dr. A. H. Francis has removed from St. Joseph, Mo. to 
Kearney, Neb. . 

—U.S. Veterinary Inspector J. N. Servatius has been transferred 
_ from Kansas City, Kans. to Red Oak, Ia. 

—Dr. F. P. Wilcox, formerly of Chicago, Ill., has accepted the 
appointment of Deputy State Veterinarian of California with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 
AN UNUSUAL CASE OF NECROBACILLOSIS 


E. A. Bruce, Agassiz, B. C. 


Specimens consisting of the liver and spleen from the follow- 
ing case, were sent to the laboratory for diagnosis by Drs. Mustard 
and White of Victoria, B. C., together with the following data: A 
three year old Holstein bull showed loss of appetite, sluggishness 
and rapid loss of flesh. Blood was passed per rectum two or three 
days prior to death. No other symptoms were noticed by the owner. 
- About three weeks after the first symptoms were seen the animal 
died. 

On post-mortem the following were noted: enlarged liver with 
well marked necrotic areas, many of which contained pus. En- 
larged gall bladder, the contents of which were of a golden color 
and semi-gelatinous in consistency. The mesentery and omentum 
were slightly thickened and hyperemic. The spleen showed lesions 
similar to those found in the liver, but to a much less extent. <A di- 
agnosis of bacillary necrosis of the liver was made. 

Microscopical examination showed the B. necrophorus in the 
_liver and spleen lesions. The finding of the bacilli in the spleen is 
especially interesting and is worth recording, as the diseases caused 
by the bacillus of necrosis show a decided tendency to remain local- 
ized. Hoare states that metastasis may occur, and though trans- 
ported by the blood in such cases, the organism cannot be demon- 
strated in the blood. 

Friedberger & Froéhner in speaking of necrosis of the liver 
state:—‘‘The animals show a diminished appetite, sluggish, stiff 
movement, undoubted enlargement of the liver, much sensitive- 
ness in the region of that organ and of the entire abdomen, high 
fever (104°-106°), constipation, strained breathing, inability to 
stand, and finally die in 3 to 5 days, after a prior appearance of 
liquid, tar-like diarrhea, accompanied by sinking of the tempera- 
ture. Berndt, who observed fifteen cases, only noted the complaint 
in cows which were advanced in pregnancy or had recently calved.”’ 

This description fits in fairly well with the meager symptoms 
given in the case recorded. 


Published by permission of Dr, F. Torrance, Veterinary Directo 
Ottawa, Ont. ’ y r General, 
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A NEW AND POWERFUL GALACTAGOGUE 


CHARLES H. DuncaN, M.D., New York, N. Y. 


In treating a case of mastitis by means of autotherapy, that 
is, by injecting subcutaneously the filtrate of the discharge from 


‘the nipple, it was noticed, in addition to curing the mastitis quick- 


ly, that the quantity of milk rapidly increased until it became more 
than the patient, a multipara, had ever previously given. The 
question arose; was it the milk in the exudate that caused the 


_ stimulation of the mammary glands? Several tests convinced the 


writer that it was, and he appended a footnote to several articles 
on the subject of autotherapy, mentioning this fact; this was some 
years ago. At the present time, the writer is pleased to report 
that these tests have been confirmed, in several independent quart- 
ers, in this country and in France. It is the desire still further to 
disseminate the knowledge of this simple treatment that suggested 
this present article. This treatment is particularly applicable in 
cases where the delivery has been recent and in which the supply 
of milk is quickly diminished. 

The technic consists in injecting one c.c. of the mother’s own 
milk into her subcutaneous tissues, under strict asepsis. In two 
days, repeat, and, if necessary, in five days repeat again. Under 
ordinary conditions the results are sure. 

Dr. A. J. Nossman, of Pasoga Springs, Colorado, reports the 


following cases: Case I. Atypical case. Primipara, aged thirty- 


five years, in very bad condition. Milk failed on the third day, so 
I had difficulty in obtaining the twenty drops to inject. There was 
a slight chill in twelve hours. The milk came in thirty hours: She 
is, now at nine months, still nursing her baby. 

Case II. Milk failed in about two weeks. The injection 
brought on a temporary increase. This patient did not want to 


“nurse her baby. 


Case ITI. Milk failed in three months. Injection negative. 
The criticism offered to Doctor Nossman’s technic is that he 
did not repeat the injections in the two latter cases. Had he done 


‘this, it is probable that the second patient would have been able to 


nurse her child, and a bare possibility that the third one would; 
for, as stated above, the treatment is peecculeriy indicated in the 
recently delivered. 
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Dr. Harvey D. Morris, of Port Arthur, Texas, says: ‘‘The in- 
jection of mother’s milk into herself will stimulate the mammary 
glands when all other-known methods fail.’’ He reports several 
eases treated successfully. . 

Dr. Alexander L: Blackwood, of Chicago, author of several 
widely used medical textbooks, and Dr. Clement A. Shute, of Potts- 
town, Penn., and other physicians and veterinarians in the United ~ 
States vouch for this treatment. . 

_ R. Becerro, in the Revue de Therapeutique Medico-chirurgi- 
cale, reports favorable results in two out of three cases, of sudden 
cessation of milk, ‘‘a condition before which the practitioner is 
frequently helpless. Dietetic measures, and the administration of 
thyroid and placenta extract, as advised by Hertoghe and Bou- 
chacourt, are available where there is merely a slow diminution 
in the milk secretion, but of no value where there is a sudden de- 
crease or complete cessation of the mammary function.’’ Becerro 
recommends twenty c.c. of the milk injected subcutaneously. He 
states: ‘‘A single such injection in the majority of cases is fol- 
lowed in thirty hours by an abundant secretion of milk.’’ The 
writer prefers the smaller dose repeated in two days, and if nec- 
essary again repeated in eight or ten days. 

This treatment should be brought to the attention of the eat- 
tle raisers, stockmen, farmers, dairymen, etc., for if this treatment 
is judiciously given it will insure the animal giving the maximum 
amount of milk of which she is capable. If this can be done by 
the Department of Animal Industry, or the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, it seems that they should look into the sub- 
ject at once in view of the increased price of milk, and the scarcity 
of milk on the continent of Europe- The technic suggested by the 
veterinarians is to inject each cow with a half ounce or more of 
her own milk on the third, fifth, and tenth day after delivery. 
The writer suggests that practically every cow be treated as indi- 
cated to insure her doing her duty toward supplying milk. We 
never know whether a cow or other animal is supplying her full 
quota of milk until after the treatment is given. If she is, there 
is no evidence that harm will result, if the treatment is judiciously 
employed. If she is not, this treatment, under ordinary conditions, 
will speed up quickly the supply of milk until it reaches the maxi- _ 
mum capacity, Some animals may not require three injections, — 


— ee 


an 
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others may not require two. It is the part of wisdom to individual- 
ize each animal and treat it according to its needs. 

The attention of veterinarians is directed particularly to the 
simple method of treating mastitis mentioned in the opening para- 
graph of this paper, and the application of this principle as de- 
veloped in human beings, to highbred animals in the care of their 
young. 

Case IV. Mrs. O., aged thirty-two years; ten days after de- 
livery of her second child, her breasts became flabby and the milk 
was markedly diminished. The child cried most of the time when 
off the breast and sucked its fist. The breasts were cleansed with 
boric acid solution and sterile water, and by gentle massage about 
one ¢.c, was obtained with difficulty in a sterile receptacle. Under 
strict antiseptic precautions this was injected subcutaneously in the 
gluteal region. Within twenty-four hours her breasts became so 
distended that milk dropped freely from both nipples. She had no 
difficulty in nursing her child for over six weeks. This patient re- 
ceived two other injections in the manner indicated. 

Case V. Patient, aged twenty-eight years; seven days after 
her second child was born, her supply of milk became greatly di- 
minished. She received two injections, two days apart, and as a 
result nursed her child with no further trouble for two months. 
The child was soon very fat. 

It is not proposed in this article to say anything about the 
value of autotherapy because that seems to me to be a self evident 
proposition. What impresses us today is the ever widening scope 
of its therapeutic range, embracing practically all of curative medi- 
cine and much that lies entirely: without its border. Particularly 
is this natural galactagogue interesting, for the pathogenesis of 
the condition is obscure. It is valuable, not only in relieving the 
condition quickly, but also for the fact that it shows how profound- 
ly the system may be affected by the injection of a sexual secre- 
tion subcutaneously. 

It is stated by some enthusiastic confreres that amniotic fluid 
injected subeutaneously or taken by the mouth acts as a powerful 


uterine contractor, greatly facilitating labor. With this the writer 


has had no experience.—New York Medical Journal: 
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ANTHELMINTIC TREATMENT FOR NEMATODE 
INFESTATIONS IN DOGS* 


M. C. Haun, Detroit, Mich. 


The two kinds of worms which are most important in this coun- 
try as common and injurious parasites of dogs are ascarids and 
hookworms in dogs, but only one species of each appears to be com- 
mon in this country. The ascarids are rather large worms, from 2 
to 8 inches long, and may be white, yellow or pink in color. Hook- 
worms are somewhat slenderer and shorter than an ordinary pin; 
they are usually white, though the females are not infrequently 
rather dark colored. Ascarids are fairly common almost anywhere 
in the United States and have been found in a fairly large propor- 
tion of dogs at practically every place where dogs have been exam- 
ined for worms. Hookworms are most abundant in the southern 
states and in localities where there is plenty of moisture and 
warmth; they are not very abundant in the colder and drier por- 
tions of the United States. 

As a general rule, dogs in this country which are said to have 
‘‘worms’’, have ascarids. Ascarids are sufficiently large so that 
the owner of the dog is apt to see them when they are passed or 
vomited. Older dogs usually show but few and vague symptoms of 
worm infestations, but pups often suffer severe reactions as a re- 
sult of the presence of these worms. . In a general way, worm infes- 
tation is an afebrile condition with unthriftiness, which is re- 
flected in the poor condition of the animal’s coat, and with consti- 
pation or diarrhea as a common accompaniment. At times, reflex 
nervous disturbances accompany these conditions; this is especial- 
_ly apt to be true of pups, as the more delicate mucosa of the di- 
gestive tract in young animals is not accustomed to the insults of 
worms, bones, hair and other irritants, as is the mucosa of older 
animals. 

Since ascarids are the worms which an owner usually has in 
mind when he says that a dog is ‘‘wormy’’, ascarids are the worms 


the veterinarian is usually called to treat. Fortunately, the ascarid | 


is one kind of worm that is easy to remove. It is, of course, neces- 
sary to use suitable drugs in adequate dosage under proper condi- 


"Read before the Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, 
October 10, 1917, 


—— 
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tions, but fortunately we have such drugs and they are drugs which 
are safe in therapeutic dosage, as well as effective. 

The best drug for use in removing ascarids, as Hall and 
Foster (1917) have shown experimentally, is oil of chenopodium. 
It has a very high efficacy in single dosage, and can be depended 
on to remove all or nearly all of the ascarids present in the great 
majority of cases) No drug can be depended on to remove all 
worms in every instance, with a single therapeutic dose, but oil of 
chenopodium comes closer to accomplishing this feat than any 
drug of which we are aware. In our experience it does not appear 
to be necessary to give a purgative to a dog the day before treat- 
ment in order to secure good results. However, it is probably of 
some use under certain circumstances in cleaning the digestive 
_ tract and protecting the dog. In the morning, before feeding, give 
the dog the oil of chenopodium and at the same time give at least 
an ounce of castor oil to dogs of average size (10 kilos; 22 pounds). 
Castor oil is said to be dangerous with such drugs as oleoresin of 
male fern or thymol; it is the best possible protection so far as we 
know, against the injurious effects from oil of chenopodium, and its 
simultaneous administration increases the efficacy of the chenopo- 
dium. Don’t feed the dog for at least two hours after treatment. 
The dose of oil of chenopodium which I have arrived at experi- 
mentally is about .1 mil per kilo of weight of dog. For practical 
purposes the following is effective: Give 5 minims to dogs weigh- 
ing 10 pounds or less; 10 minims to dogs weighing 10 to 20 pounds; 
15 minims to dogs weighing 20 to 30 pounds; and not to exceed 
20 minims to dogs of any weight over 30 pounds. These doses will 
be found adequate and represent about the minimum efficacious 
dose. It is always advisable to employ the minimum effective dose 
of almost any anthelmintic in order to minimize the injurious 
effect on the host. The dose for toy dogs should be cut to 2 or 3 
minims if the size and condition of the animal seem to require this. 
Oil of chenopodium may be given in castor oil, but this method of 
giving it usually results in profuse salivation, a decidedly unpleas-. 
ant thing about a house. It may also be given in the ordinary 
capsule, but this involves the danger of a capsule opening while it 
is being forced down a dog’s throat, with a resultant pneumonia 
due to the irritant action of the chenopodium, a condition which 
may terminate in the death of the patient. In the writer’s experi- 
ence, the safest and most satisfactory way of administering oil of 


‘ 
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chenopodium to dogs is in the soft or elastic capsule. Every veteri- 
narian has a preferred method of administering medicines, but an 
easy way to give these capsules is to have a capable assistant or the 
dog’s owner hold the animal’s jaws open, with gloved hands if 
necessary, while the capsules are pushed down the throat and the 
castor oil poured after them. If the capsules are not swallowed be- 
fore the castor oil is given, they will usually go down readily with 
the oil, especially if the dog is given a slap on the side of the jaw 
as he is released: Occasionally dogs will vomit more or less after 
the administration of oil of chenopodium, and dogs occasionally 
vomit after the administration of castor oil; the dog should there- 
fore be taken after treatment to some place where this result will 
occasion no damage. Even when the dog vomits, it will usually be 
found that an adequate anthelmintic action will follow the treat- 
ment. I find that I can give .6 mil of chenopodium per kilo of dog, 
with large amounts of castor oil, without killing the dog, or can re- 
peat the doses noted here a number of days in succession, but in vet- 
erinary practice it is always advisable to stay well on the safe side 
and not repeat the treatment inside of a week. This is not for the 
reason that the dog may die; that is quite unlikely. It is simply 
in the interest of the patient, to allow time for the subsiding of irri- 
tation, inflammation or toxic effects in any degree that may result 
from the treatment. Should an individual dog show an idiosyn- 
cratic intolerance for chenopodium, give large doses of castor oil. 
Adrenalin and digitalis are also indicated; these counteract the 
lowered blood pressure and depressant effects from the chenopo- 
dium. In order to be reasonably sure that a dog is completely 
freed from ascarids, treatment should be repeated in the course of 
one or two weeks, not earlier than one week, whenever possible. 
This second treatment should fail to bring away worms, but in 
some instances the first treatment will not be successful in remov- 
ing all the ascarids present. I find the treatment outlined here 
100 per cent effective in nearly all cases. 

Oil of chenopodium is being used in human medicine to a great 
extent against hookworms. It will remove hookworms from the 
dog, also, but not with the same certainty and efficacy that it dis- 
plays against ascarids. If chenopodium is used against hookworms 
in dogs, it would be advisable to repeat the treatment weekly, using 
the same dose as for ascarids. It would be inadvisable to repeat 
oftener than once a week, as the digestive tract in hookworms 
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cases is already suffering from the attacks of the worms and in no 
condition to stand too much additional irritation. The number of 
treatments should be based on consideration of the patient’s condi- 
tion, or on fecal findings, or on both things. Chloroform in amounts 
two to three times as great as the dose of oil of chenopodium is more 
effective against hookworm than is the chenopodium, as Hall and 
Foster (1917) have shown. 

Santonin is another drug which may be given for removing 
ascarids, but it has nothing like the efficacy of oil of chenopocium 
when either one is given in single therapeutic doses. To secure re- 
sults from santonin it is necessary to repeat the dose a number of 
times. It may be given, 1 grain of santonin and 1 grain of calomel 
a day, as often as necessary, having due regard for its effect on the 


patient, and especially on the kidneys, and in some cases this method 
might be preferred to the administration of a single dose of oil of 


chenopodium, but for certainty of results and saving of time, cheno- 
podium is the preferred treatment. The treatment just outlined, 1 
grain each of santonin and calomel daily over long periods, is a 
very effective treatment for the removal of whipworms, as only an 
occasional dose of anthelmintic enters the cecum, where these worms 
are lodged, and treatment must be repeated to ensure removal of 
these worms. Santonin is of no value against hookworms, even in 
oft repeated doses. 
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NAVEL ILL IN A FOUR WEEKS OLD PUPPY 


H. C. McCartney, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Subject: A female Boston puppy. The puppy did as well 
as the others in the litter until it was three and one-half weeks old; 
then it began to show a distention of the abdominal cavity, the 
umbilicus remaining unhealed and discharging a very little pus at 
times. Bowel and kidney action were apparently normal, appe- 
tite good until the day before death. During the day prior to 
death it kept up a constant moaning and refusing to move about 


_ and showing very acute pain in the region of the liver. 
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Post-mortem: An excessive watery secretion was found in the 
abdominal cavity mixed with pus; diffuse peritonitis. Liver ab- 
normally enlarged and containing fourteen abscesses, several of 


which had broken before death and emptied into the abdominal 


cavity. Spleen very much enlarged ; all other organs apparently 
normal. There was one small abscess in the left stifle joint of re- 
cent formation. 
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CuinicaL Cases. J. Bouwmann. Veterinary News. = Under 
this heading the author records the following: 


Ist.— Hernia of the uterus in a cow, which after being de. 


livered of a ‘‘diprosopus calf’’, showed all the manifestations due 
to a rupture of the rectus abdominis muscle. The animal was al- 
lowed to live and kept giving two-thirds of her’ daily quantity of 
milk for another year. 
2d.—A case of tic convulsif of the facial and accessory nerve 
in a cow. The animal died and at the post-mortem there was re- 
vealed the lesions of leptomeningitis with hyperemia of the brain. 
_ 3d—Another case of tic convulsif of the accessory nerve in a 
foal. Although this diagnosis was made, the writer suggested it 


might have been one of cerebro-spinal meningitis caused by in- 


fection of the umbilicus. 


4th—A piece of iron in the pharynx of a cow—which was, on a 


internal exploration, found perpendicularly placed in fhe pharynx 
with hay around it. Broken in two pieces, these were removed 
and the cow recovered. 


5th—Darning needle in the tongue of a cow—also followed by: 


recovery after its extraction. 
6th—How many times should a mare’s womb be irrigated in 
cases of retained placenta? In one case the writer injected the 


day after delivery 2 gallons of warm common salt solution. Simi-- 


lar injections were made the day after. Two days later two more 
gallons daily and every day after until finally the mare was quite 


well again. 
—— 


Mexanosis, Andrew Spreull Sr., F. R. C. V. 8S. Veterinary 
News,—Case of an aged white mare showing increasing weakness in 
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her hind quarters; unable to rise even with help. She had tumors 
of various sizes, some as big as a goose’s egg around the anus, 
the vulva and in the perineal space. Careful rectal exam- 
ination revealed also a number of them extending along the course 
.of the posterior aorta and vena cava as far as the arm could reach 


and interfering with the circulation and giving rise to the para- 


lytic symptoms. Animal destroyed. No post-mortem made. 
’ A. L. 


New Meruops or TuBEeRCULIN TesTING. Report of the Vet- 


. erinary Director General for the year ending March 31, 1916—De- 


partment of Agriculture, Canada. 

They tested 1006 head intradermally. 656 were Anrecten in 
the caudal fold and 350 in the lower eyelid. 

‘‘Comparing the results obtained by the two methods, no dif- 
ference as to accuracy could, be detected, and the inspectors making 
the test were indifferent as to which method they used. 

‘“Taking the test as a whole, the following results were ob- 
tained : 


*‘Total number of cattle tested.......... iF cae «ac eee 1006 
“Total number of cattle slaughtered................2..000. 1006 
eeeeet umber of cattle reacting......:.......6.-.-csceeee 45 
_“*Number of reactors found diseased on post-mortem........ 15 
“‘Number of reactors found diseased on post-mortem......... 22 
‘‘Number of suspects found diseased on post-mortem......... 8 


“In addition to the suspects found diseased on post-mortem, 
there were thirteen suspects in which no disease was found, and 
there were three reactors in which no disease was found. 

“*Tt will be noted from the above that the result was far from 
satisfactory. Not only did the test fail to pick out the diseased ani- 
mals, but it indicated disease in animals where it could not be 
found. The large number of suspects shows that there is much 


# difficulty in reading aright the evidence of. swelling. There is 


sometimes a slight swelling which the inspector is at a loss to ex- 
plain. It may be a slight reaction, or perhaps a slight local infec- 


’ tion or irritation from something carried in by the needle from the 


surface of the skin. The inspector is unable to decide, and classes 


the animal as suspicious. 


- “A similar difficulty is not infrequent in making the subeu- 


a taneous test. The temperature recorded shows a rise following 
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the injection, but not sufficient to be called a reaction, and the ani- 
mal is classed as suspicious. However, in subcutaneous testing 
the proportion of suspects is very limited, and never as high as in 
this experiment. 

‘*On the whole, the result is not satisfactory to the new hour 
and I do not think we would be justified in adopting either, in 
preference to the present method. This has its drawbacks but, in 
good hands and used on cattle that have not been tampered with, it 
is quite reliable.’’ 

Note. The statements regarding the comparative efficiency 
of the intradermal and subcutaneous tests and the data upon which 
they are based deserve discussion. It is not our intention in the fol- 
lowing criticism, nor has it been in any other writings, to claim the 
intradermal a more reliable test than the subcutaneous. We, how- 
ever, insist that the statements made above and elsewhere, that the 
subcutaneous test is superior to the intradermal, are not justified 
by the evidence thus far submitted. 

That the intradermal test fails to pick all disaned animals 
and that it indicates disease where it can not be demonstrated is 
indeed true, but the same short-comings are found in the subeu- 
taneous test and I have not seen any data which supports the fact 
that the intradermal test fails in an appreciably larger percentage 
of cases than the subcutaneous test in these respects. 

Evidence which shows that the subcutaneous test fails to de- 
tect tuberculosis in a considerable percentage of cases is so abund- 
ant now that it is no longer a matter of discussion. 

That lesions are not always found in subcutaneous reactors is 
also true. In the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for the year ending June 30, 1916 (page 51), also in the 
report for the year ending June 30, 1913 (page 26), as well as in 
practically all the reports by the Bureau on similar work, sufficient 


evidence is recorded to show that tuberculosis is not always dem- 


onstrated in reactors to the subcutaneous test, in some cases, even 
by laboratory work. Definite reactors to a properly performed 
subcutaneous or intradermal test should be considered for practical 
purposes as definite indication of the existence of tuberculosis in 
such animals. The cases where such reactions are non-specific are 
exceedingly rare and when tuberculous infection is not demon- 
strated we must consider such failures as due to our inability to 
find it rather than to its absence. 
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Referring to the objection made above to the intradermal test, 
F on account of the large number of suspicious cases, I desire to make 
the same protest. Questionable reactors do arise with the intra- 
dermal as well as with the subcutaneous test, but no proof is here 
submitted that they appear more frequently than with the latter 
test. It is not necessary to go outside of this same report to find 
support for my contention. On the same page and the following 
one, the report contains records of the tuberculin tests reported to 
the Veterinary Director’s office, and from these I have compiled 
the following table for comparative purposes : 


Ss 
a ° Z n 
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ZAP) @ 5 S # 6% i : 

; 
— INTRADERMAL 11,006 | 45|44.7| 21 | 20.8| 46.5 

~ SUBCUTANEOUS | 

1. Imported animals 272| 6|21.9| 2] 7.3] 33.3 
2. Export animals 806|/ 8| 9.9} 3] 3.7} 37.2 
___ 3. Private practitioners \5,371 | 366 | 68.1| 98|18.2| 26.7 
_ 4, Under dep’t supervision 1,975 | 119 | 60.2; 18] 9.1] 15.1 
5. Officials of Veterinary dep’t | 855| 58 | 67.8| 37 | 43.2| 63.7 


19,279 | 557| 60 | 158/17 | 28.3 


One is surely not justified in saying, ‘‘However, in subcu- 
taneous testing the proportion of suspects is very limited and never 
as high as in this experiment.’’ Compare intradermal results 
with item 5, or even with the grand total. 

x Unsatisfactory results with the intradermal test upon a batch 
_ of animals even as large as 1006 do not permit conclusions which 
carry with them a comparison with the other test. In the first place, 
I believe that had 1006 similar cattle (old cows) been tested by the 
subcutaneous test the results would not have been better. 
& It would be equally unjustified had we submitted the record 
~ upon 855 cattle, presented in item 5, and from those results at- 
_ tempted to draw the conclusion that the subcutaneous test is not 
as satisfactory as the intradermal because it gave rise to an exceed- 
ingly large number of suspicious cases, 
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The remarks made here apply also to attempts by others, made — 
within the past few years to prove that the subcutaneous is more 
reliable than the intradermal test. + J. TRAUM, 

—+— ‘ ; 

Repty oF Dr. Torrance To Dr. Traum. I find that on the 
first page there is an error in the statement of the test. The line 
following ‘‘Number of reactors found diseased on post-mortem— 
15’’, should be ‘‘Number of non-reactors found on post-mortem— 
22.”” 

This was a printer’s error and not discovered until a few copies 
had been sent out, one of which must have reached your hands. Ap- 
parently it makes no difference, however, in your criticism of the 
attitude which I take in reference to the intradermal test. 

You are convinced that my conclusion with regard to the rela- 
tive merits of the intradermal and subcutaneous tests is not justi- 
fied by the facts. I would like to assure you that I have an open 
mind in the matter, and am ready to be convinced by any conclusive 
evidence. What you say, however, has not made any change in my 
opinion, and I think the argument, which you base upon the tests - 
made by this Branch, supports my view rather than your own. 

You object to the criticism of the intradermal test, based 
upon the large number of suspicious animals found, and endeavor 
to show that this number is not large in comparison with similar 
cases found in subcutaneous testing. 

The figures, which you quote from my report, are, I think, more 
favorable to my view than to your own, as taking the average we 
have a percentage of 46.5 suspicious cases, with reference to the 
number of reactors found by intradermal testing, as compared 
with 28.3 found in subcutaneous testing. The difference between 
46.5 and 28.3 is in favor of subcutaneous testing, and I do not see 
how you can find in that any argument in favor of the intradermal. 

Some day, when I have an opportunity, I may carry out an 
experiment with a thousand dairy cows along similar lines to the 
experiment outlined in the report you are criticizing. We would 
then be in a position to compare the results obtained by the same 
operators upon a similar bunch of cattle with the old method. I 
shall be surprised if we do not find a more accurate result. 

cnsihietieibediad 

OCCLUSION OF THE CONJUNCTIVAL SACS AND THE PALPEBRAL 
FissURE AFTER THE Excision or THE Eye Baui, Henry Gray, 
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M. R. ©. V. S. Veterinary Record—After removal of the ball, 
membrana nictitans and lacrymal gland, the eye cavity was packed 
with aseptic gauze, saturated with sterilized solution of chinosol, 
the eyelids were sutured together. Twenty-four hours later these 
were removed and renewed every two days for a week, when the 
eye socket was found to be fairly filled with healthy granulations. 
The free margins of the eye lids were excised and the raw edges 
brought together with sutures of fine Japanese silk, which were left 
in place, until the breadth of the palpebral fissure was occluded by 
the cohesion of the eyelids. This will occur in about a week. No 
washing of the parts was necessary. This operation, which does 
away with the unsightly appearance of the eye socket, has been 
_ performed by the author for some time with great success. He has 
performed it on horses, dogs, cats and parrots and has always had 
satisfactory results. To improve the appearance of the animal, 
some injection of sterilized paraffin wax can be made in the eye 
socket afterwards. A.L. 

nn 

Teranus IN Does. Vetertnary Record—In answer to in- 
quiries made on this subject a number of cases are recorded. 

Mr. H. Bidlake, M. R. C. V. S. tells of an old fox hound in 
which ‘he amputated a toe on one of the hind legs. The hound, 
after eight or nine days, developed tetanus. He died in a week. 

Mr. J. Paton records a case of a retriever in which the tail 
had to be amputated as‘a consequence of an accident and which 
also manifested lock jaw some 12 days after the accident and when 
the amputation was being performed. The symptoms developed 
rapidly and lasted for some weeks when the dog began to feed. He 
received no serum and recovered with the use of only mild aper- 
ients. ; . 

R. A. P. reports a case in a collie dog. He remained sick for 
a fortnight in rather a bad condition but gradually improved 
without having received treatment or serum. 

- Mr. Tom C. Fletcher writes about a four months old fox ter- 
rier puppy in which he diagnosed tetanus, although he failed to ob- 
serve the usual tetanic symptoms found in horses. The puppy was 
destroyed. A. L. 

EON be 
. LUPINES AS Poisonous PLANts. Marsh, C. D., Clauson, A. B., 
~ and Marsh, Hadleigh, in U. 8. Dept. of Agric. Bull. No, 405, 44 pp. 
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2 fig. + 4 plates, Washington, Dec. 5, 1916. Abst. International 
Rev. of Science and Practice of Agric., Year VIII, No. 2, Feb. 1917. 
p. 259.—Lupines have been cultivated and used from the time of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, but their poisonous properties 
have been recognized only in very modern times. Heavy losses of 
domestic animals were reported in northern Germany in 1872 and 
the succeeding years. } 

While chemists have shown the presence of poisonous alka- 
loids in the lupines (dextrorotatory-lupanin), inactive lupanin, 
lupinidin (identical with spartein), (oxylupanin), the losses in 
northern Germany have been considered by investigators (Kuhn, 
Roloff, Arnold and Lemke, Arnold and Schneidemiihl, Damman) 
as due not to the alkaloids but to a hypothetical substance known 
as ictrogen. 

An investigation by Dr. Sollmann showed the presence of alka- 
loids in American lupines (Lupinus sericeus, L. leucophyllys, L. 
cyaneus) and pointed to the probability that most, if not all, of the 
poisoning of live stock in America was due to these alkaloids and 
not to ictrogen. These alkaloids are toxic or fatal if a sufficient 
quantity of the plant is consumed, but they are harmless if the 
consumption is below a certain limit. Up to this point the lupines 
may be a useful food if due precautions are observed that the 
limits are not surpassed. The alkaloids could also be largely re- 
moved by leaching with water. 

In the treatment of the poisoning, artificial respiration was 
found useless. Good results were obtained with potassium igh or 
ganate, diuretin and tea. 

Extended field work (from 1909 to 1914) has verified the eon- 
clusions of Sollmann and has shown that all aerial parts of the 
lupines examined (L. comatus, L. myrianthus, L. leucopsis, L. 
argenteus, L. leucophyllus) are poisonous, the seeds being the most 
toxic, then in order the pods and leaves. This has been confirmed 
by preliminary experiments with extracts upon mice. 

The toxic substance is exereted by the kidneys; the intoxica- 
tion is not cumulative, and animals may eat comparatively large 
quantities with no ill results, if the toxic limit is not reached at any 
one time. Inasmuch as the toxic and lethal limits are nearly the 
same, the prognosis for poisoned animals is not favorable. 

There is no form of remedial treatment that can be used ad- 
vantageously for range animals, Poisoning in most cases can be 


eu x, 
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avoided, even where the plant is abundant, by careful handling of 
the flocks, especial care being taken to see that hungry sheep are 
not grazed on fields where there is much lupine. 
M. J. Harxkrns. 

y Se 

Gastro-DUODENAL CANCER IN A Sreer. Mr. Piot Bey. Ree. 
de Med. Veter—A fourteen year old steer, for a féw days, had a 
dark black and glairy diarrhea. He was losing flesh and rapidly 
running down. His condition grew worse in a few days and he 
was slaughtered. The cadaver was in good condition, there was 
no emaciation and fat was abundant on the omentum, and around 
the kidneys. The meat had a very good appearance. The abdom- 
inal cavity showed that the abomasum had the shape of a large 
canal, 80 centimeters long, and of a uniform diameter as far as the 
pylorus. The serous covering was normal, while this and the muc- 
ous membrane were normal, they were separated by a neoplasic 
layer, greyish in color, from which through an incision escaped a 
milky liquid. The coats of the other stomach sacs were normal. 
The neoplasm extended as far as the duodenum where it had the 
appearance of a kidney through which the food could pass with 
difficulty. A tumor as big as the fist was also found in the scrotum. 


It had the same character as the gastro-duodenal neoplasm which 


on microscopic examination was recognized as a carcinoma. 
A. L. 
—_—+— 

SuppEN DeatrH or A Cow sy INTERNAL HEMORRHAGE FROM 
AN ANeEuRISM. .Mr. G. Perrot. Rec. de Med. Veter.—An aged 
Norman cow was found dead one morning in the military camp 
where she was kept. Post-mortem: The animal seemed not to have 
struggled, as the ground where she lay gave no evidence of it. The 
skin removed showed that there was no ecchymosis any where and 
the animal was in fair condition. There was nothing abnormal in 
the chest. The heart was perhaps a little larger and paler than 
normal. In the abdomen there was nothing abnormal. The uterus 
was distended by double gestation. All the organs removed, there 
was exposed in the dorso-lumbar groove, to the right, from the 
diaphragm to the pelvis an enormous mass, a large pouch containing 
5 or 6 liters of thick blood. Careful dissection showed that the in- 
ternal hemorrhage was due to a rupture of an aneurismal dilata- 
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tion of the right renal artery. Examination of the kidneys showed 
also that they were the seat of pyelo-nephritis well developed and 
of old date. A. L. 


THE THERAPEUTIC APPLICATION OF HyPEerToNIc Saut-SoLu- 
TION IN ConsUNCTION wiTH LEucocytic Exrracr. R. A. Archi- 
bald, Gertrude Moore. California State Journal of Medicime, Sep- 
tember, 1917.—Leucocytie extract and magnesium sulphate solu- 
tion give beneficial results when used alone. Results are better 
when used jointly. The extract should be given subcutaneously 
and the magnesium sulphate intravenously when they are admin- 
istered at the same time. Both may be given intravenously if 
one-half hour elapses between the injections. Maximum white 
blood count oceurs four hours after intravenous and eight hours 
after subcutaneous injection of leucocytic extract. The increase 
in white cells is more transient after intravenous injection. Joint 
action of the extract and salt is more intensified in a bacteremic con- 
dition than in a normal animal. It is the most efficacious of all 
treatments devised for bacteremias. HAYDEN. 

SS as Ath 

New TREATMENT FoR Equine Piryriasis. Veterinary Major 
Mangin. Bullet. de la Soc. Cent—The following shampoo is recom- 
mended against this troublesome affection; although the results 
obtained have only been limited to a few horses. Javelle water at 
8° chlorometric, 400 c.c., soft potash soap 200 grams, water 10 liters. 
These proportions are for one horse. To prepare the bath, warm 
the water, to dissolve the soap and add the Javelle water only when 
the washing of the animal is to take place. The solution is used 
warm, at the temperature supported by the hand. It is necessary 
to thoroughly impregnate the coat of the animal, which is then 
thoroughly brushed with a rough tan brush. The fine parts of the 
body are rubbed with a sponge. As soon as the application is made 
the lice rush out and appear on the surface of the body where they 
can be picked out in a rapidly dying condition. The: horse is then 


easily relieved of its living parasites and larvae. An ordinary 


washing given the next day ends the treatment. Of necessity the 
bedding of the horse must be changed during the action of the 
Javelle water. The results obtained justify the suggestion that 


this mode of treatment ought to be used for the disease whenever 


and wherever it is observed. A is, 


. 
P 
; 
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Serous ABSCESSES OF THE NECK AND SHOULDER FROM BITEs. 
Capt. A. R. Routdledge, F. R. C. V. S. Veterinary Journal. 
—To avoid bad cicatrices which sometimes ruin a horse for 
harness work, the author advocated the following operation: 
‘*Excision, which can be carried out standing, with or with- 
out local anesthesia. The tissues to be excised should in- 
clude a long elliptical incision, the long axis being at right 
angles to the long axis of,the neck. The skin in the neck 
region is very loose and if the end, if the incision is long and 
acute angled, the wound will draw into a straight line. An ex- 
cision of the skin as much as 18 by 9 inches has been made repeated- 
_ ly by the author. The results always being excellent. 

A. L. 


THe NormMAL Duration or Hear (EstruM) in Catrie, Ray- 
mond Pearl. Maine Agric. Exp. Station Report of Progress on 
Animal Husbandry Investigations in 1915, No. 519-12-15, pp. 16- 
18. Orono, Maine 1916. Abst. from Internat. Rev. of the Science 
and Practice of Agric., Year VIII, No. 2, Feb. 1917, p. 263.—The 
‘Agricultural Station of Maine has extensive data bearing on the 
duration of heat in cattle. These data arranged in the table show, 
for various breeds, the number of hours that elapsed between (a) 
the time when the breeders observed that the cow was in heat and 
(b) the time when she was served by the bull. 

From this table the following constants were deduced: 


Average number of 


hours from 
Discovery of heat to service..... »... 6.357 + 0.134 hrs. 
Standard Deviation................ 5.737 + 0.095 hrs. 
Coefficient of Variation.............. 90.25 per cent. 


From these data it appears that successful fecundation of the 
cow may occur in as many as 41 + X hours after the onset of heat. 
The value of X is not quite certain, but it is probably small. While, 
in isolated cases, successful service after as much as 41 hours may 
occur, the majority of successful services occur at much shorter 
time intervals. In fact, over 79 per cent. out of 834 successful 
services occurred within 10 hours after the onset of estrum. 

There appear to be no important differences between the differ- 
ent breeds. ise it : 
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Further work on this subject, in which suecessful and unsuc- 


cessful services will be compared, is now in progress. 
M. J. Harxins. 


TREATMENT OF GREASE. Capt. A. R. Routdledge, F. R. C. V. 8. 
Veterinary Journal.—The author advocates the free application of 
the red hot iron after the excision of all the grapes of diseased tis- 
sues or large rugae often found. Avoidance of the cauterization . 
of sound tissues is essential. A simple application of zine oint- 
ment afterwards is, after 7-10 days, followed by the slough and 
peeling off of the cauterized tissue. Recovery takes place in 3 or 4 


weeks and no tendency to recurrence has been observed. 
A. L. 
alae at 

UnusuaL Resuurs AFTER THE ‘‘ROARING’’ OPERATION. W. 
Taylor, M. R.C. V.S., D. V. H., J.C. V. D. Vetermary Journal.— 
A six year old gelding was operated. The left vocal cord was com- 
pletely paralyzed. The operation was performed satisfactorily. 
The ventricle was properly stripped of its mucous membrane and 
the patient allowed walking exercise some weeks after the open op- 
eration. One month later he was said to have sore. throat. He also 
had irritation of the pharynx. An electuary was prescribed and 
creosote inhalations ordered. As the first fumigation was being 
given the horse was taken with a fit of coughing, accompanied with 
a bloody discharge from the nose. After half an hour the horse 
dropped dead. 

At the post-mortem the lungs were found full of blood, in the 
larynx the left ventricle was found entirely healed but arising 
from the point of incision, there was a tumor as large as a hen’s 
egg, completely filling the lumen of the larynx and of such size 
that the epiglottis could not cover it. On the other side of the 
larynx, where the pressure of the tumor was the greatest, another 
tumor was forming. A. L. 


. 


—Dr. C. F. Lipp, formerly at Albuquerque, N. M., has been 
transferred to the tick eradication force of Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at Baton Rouge. 

—Dr. Amos C. Drach, formerly at Cincinnati, Ohio., has been 
transferred to Fort Dodge, La. 
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DRAFT MULES IN THE FIELD IN MEXICO 


ALEXANDER G. FRASER, Camp Travis, Leon Springs, Texas 


Report of Veterinarian with Wagon Co.’s.1 and 2 in the 
Field in Mexico. 


At the end of a period of ten months and twenty days in the 
field in Mexico, Wagon Co.’s 1 and 2 travelled an aggregate dis- 
tance of approximately 4000 miles. These organizations consisted _ 
in part of 78 men, exclusive of guards, 54 four line team wagons, 
224 mules, and 12 horses for riding purposes. During the entire 
period the loss of animals from death amounted to 36 mules, or 
16% of that complement, from the following causes. 

Exhaustion 18, flatulent colic 7, impaction colic 4, sequela of 
distemper 2, paralysis of hindquarters, shot, 1, worn out and ema- 
ciated 2, heart disease 1, fracture of cranium as result of kick 1. 

In explanation of the mortality from exhaustion the following 
causes are to be mentioned: the animals were not seasoned for the 
rigors of the campaign and the strenuous work through which 
they were put at the onset, overcame the old mules, and the young 
ones that were not well used to pulling in the harness; intense 
heat during the day while travelling long distances over dusty 
roads, followed by very cold nights; inexperienced teamsters per- 
mitting eager mules to pull more than their share of the load, es- 
pecially lead mules, and otherwise failing to properly care for the 
same. Lack of hay ration during the first week—the animals get- 
ting ‘‘burned out’’ on oats, many of them refusing to eat the un- 
balanced feed; and lack of stations along the line of march where 
exhausted and sick mules could be left for rest and recuperation. 
After the causes enumerated were eliminated to a great extent and 
the animals became hardened to continuous long marches, cases of 
exhaustion were less frequent. 

_ Following an abrupt change of feed from oats to Mexican corn 
about 30 cases of flatulent colic developed, six of which proved 
fatal. The corn which was unusually hard appeared to be sound 
and free from mold, so that the bad results following its use was 
_ probably due to the conditions under which it was fed and the over- 
heating of the animals during the march rather than to any nox- 
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ious quality of the grain. (Corn is a heat producing food and 
mules should be accustomed to it gradually, also sufficient forage 
should be given to balance the feed). The hungry mules ate the 
grain greedily in the early morning and were ready to start on a 
trip of 18 to 30 miles by 5:30 a.m. They frequently refused water 
before eating and were watered when opportunity presented itself 
- on the road, usually not sooner than two hours after the start. 
Flatulence developed as soon as the heat of. the day made itself 
felt, and often in the afternoon. In the evening the animals again 
ate ravenously. Moistening the corn and mixing it with oats proved 
of doubtful value in eliminating flatulence. As a precaution the 
animals were not fed at the noon halt and doubtless many cases of 
flatulence were thus avoided. The conditions were unusual; the 
wagon trains often marching for 12 hours through rough country 
over unfamiliar roads. The distances. between water holes was 
often far, and it was not possible to avoid irregularities in feeding 
and caring for the mules. The rule of not watering immediately 
after feeding was well observed. 

During the months of April, May, and June, the wagon com- 
panies made trips between Casas Grands and Namiquipa, -a dis- 
tance of about 120 miles, involving long daily marches with little 
or no rest over and on reduced rations with the result that the 
mules became worn out and lost weight to the proverbial degree of 
skin and bone. Many cases of exhaustion occurred and loss was 
averted by leaving the worst cases at recuperating stations on the 
line of march and recovering them on the return trip. Spasmodic 
colic was a matter of daily occurrence and usually followed the 4 
morning feed. It was probably due to hurried eating and drink- 
ing, and in some cases to the ingestion of sand with the feed. (The 
writer observed only one case in which the diagnosis of sand colic 
was certain). The mules were starving and chewed up feed boxes, 
gunny sacks, and pieces of canvas. At this point, about the mid- 
dle of July, the schedule of the wagon trains was changed and the 
first rest of the expedition was'enjoyed by man and beast. For a 
month or two a period of inactivity followed by an occasional trip 
of light marches. Full rations were fed and the mules were turned 
out to graze at every opportunity, as the grass was then good, with 
the result that most of them recuperated rapidly and regained some 
lost weight. On or about August 31 ten mules were condemned as 
unserviceable and sold at publie auction. About two months later 
six more mules and three horses were also condemned. 
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The duties of the veterinarian were strenuous at times and at- 
tended with difficulties; the more so because there were no far- 
riers on duty with the wagon companies. Every effort had to be 
made to adapt treatment of animals to meet the field conditions 
which were unusual, and in emergencies any measure was taken 
that would afford relief to sick and exhausted animals until they 
could be brought into camp where proper treatment was given. As 
soon as a mule showed signs of fatigue it was unhitched and un- 
‘harnessed and tied behind the wagon, or if such an animal was un- 
able to keep the pace it was led by a mounted man ‘and gradually 
- fell to the rear of the column. Mules often became so exhausted 
that they could not be led on or driven forward and in such cases 
it was necessary for a detail to fall back and care for the animals 
until they recovered sufficiently to walk into camp—an hour’s rest 
usually sufficed to enable an exhausted mule to make the remain- 
ing distance of about five miles. An hypodermic injection of strych- 
nine at this point was effective stimulation. If the animal fell out 
a mile or so from camp it was left behind and a detail sent to re- 
cover it later, or the mule followed the train to the camping place. 
As it was contrary to orders for single individuals or small details 
to drop beyond hailing distance of the marching column some 
cases of exhaustion had to be abandoned on the road when the dis- 
tance to camp was too great to be made in schedule time. Ex- 
_hausted mules often did not respond to stimulation nor recover 
during the night and such cases had to be turned dover to other 
organizations for rest and care. 

~The treatment of colics developing during the march was 
also attended with difficulties. Flatulent and spasmodic colies were 
common and there were a few cases of impaction most of which 
were fatal. Under the requirements of the march the usual meth- 
ods of treatment had to be abandoned and every means taken to 
keep the affected animals going until arrival at destination. Stimu- 
lation was’ resorted to, consisting of hypodermic injections of 
strychnine and arecoline. Because of ease of administration cap- 
sules of -salieylic acid were given to counteract flatulence. The 
trocar and canula also were used to relieve flatulence. Drenching 
and administering purgatives by way of the mouth were not prac- 
ticable on the march. Colicy mules were taken from the wagons 
and nursed ‘along by mounted men, who permitted them to lie down 
or roll for‘a few minutes and then whipped them up with the trav- 
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elling column. Often such animals would require no urging for- 
ward as they kept up with the train through instinct or the an- 
xiety to be near their companions. Every hour the wagon train 
halted for ten minutes-rest and this period afforded opportunity 
for attending to sick animals and enabled stragglers to catch up. 
When sick mules were left at stations for rest and recuperation, 
some provision was made to insure treatment, however, in many in- 
stances there were no veterinarians nor farriers at. the place and 
some mules, which would have recovered with proper treatment, 
died for lack of professional attention. - 

In addition to the conditions and diseases mentioned there 
developed; harness sores the most serious of which were collar 
boils and galls on necks and shoulders, chain and rope burns, 
lameness, injuries from kicks, barbed wire, etc.; and sore backs 
in horses. 

Ill fitting collars were responsible for sore shoulders and necks, 
especially after the animals fell off in weight. Only in a few in- 
stances did these sores interfere with the use of the animals and 
the most serious cases healed with rest and treatment. Besides 
refitting collars when it was practicable the treatment consisted 
in cleansing the sores and removal of necrotic skin and in the ap- 
plication of astringents to harden the part or form a scab. For 
this purpose zine oxide ointment, and pyoktanin, were used and 
also good results were obtained from an emulsion of formalin ir 
glycerine in about a 4% solution or in dilute aqueous solutions. 
One objection to healing under a scab is that the rubbing of the 
harness may loosen the scab and make a larger lesion. 

Heroie work by the horseshoers, four of which were on duty, 
kept up the shoeing and thus prevented much lameness, as the 
roads were rough in parts and the shoes wore off fast. The shoe- 
ing was well done considering the handicaps under which the men 
worked. Many recruit mules came to the wagon trains improperly 
shod with long heel calks which unbalanced the foot and caused 
lameness especially if one of the calks broke off or was twisted as 
actually happened. Severe wounds were caused by kicks from ani- 
mals so shod. 

There was a light infestation of lice which did not spread and 
which was suppressed by applying lysol and coal oil, also gasoline 
and vinegar and by disinfection of brushes and combs. An infes- 
tation by the Mexican ear tick was observed in mules with no seri- 
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ous result other than irritation and discomfort to the animals. A 
lot of mules placed in an infested corral contracted the ear tick. 
The animals affected were easily detected by the loud flapping of 
ears. Treatment consisted in the removal of the ticks by hand and 
in the application of coal oil and vaseline. 

It is worthy of mention that there was little pus infection in 
wounds. In administering hypodermic injections it was not prac- 


” ticable to sterilize the syringe and needle or to clip off and steri- 


lize the skin at the point of inoculation, yet out of hundreds of 
injections so given not a single case of infection resulted. Al- 
though nail pricks and other wounds were frequent the writer did 
not observe a single case of tetanus and from available informa- 
tion it appears that no cases of that disease were recorded in cav- 
alry or artillery horses. 

The State of Chihuahua is remarkably free from animal dis- 
eases and in peaceful times the ranching business is good. The cat- 
tle fever tick is unknown—the altitude over 6000 feet being un- 
favorable to its existence; also blackleg and anthrax are very 
rare. Loco weed of two varieties, known to the natives as ‘‘Hierba 
Loca’’ and ‘‘Garbancillos’’, grows on the plains and valleys and 
horses become crazed from eating it. 


—— 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 130 
War: Department, Washington, D. C. 


1. The President directs that under the authority confer- 
red by Section 2 of the Act ‘‘To authorize the President to in- 
erease temporarily the Military Establishment of the United 
States,’’ approved May 18, 1917, there be. organized for the per- 


 iod of the existing emergency, a Veterinary Corps, National Army, 


to consist of the commissioned and enlisted personnel hereinafter 
specified. 


2. The total number of sautasioted officers and enlisted 
men may be approximately equal to, but shall not exceed, 1 com- 
missioned officer and 16 enlisted men for each 400 animals in 
service; the veterinarians and assistant veterinarians of the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard, drafted into the Federal service, and 
Officers’ Reserve Corps in active service, shall be considered as a 
part of the total commissioned personnel herein authorized. 
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3. The commissioned personnel shall consist of veterinar- 
ians and assistant veterinarians and the grades and ratios in 
grades shall be as follows: 

7 veterinarians with rank of Major 

to 20 veterinarians with rank of Captain 

to 36 assistant veterinarians with rank of 1st Lieutenant 

to 37 assistant veterinarians with rank of 2nd Lieutenant. 

In no case shall original appointments or promotions be made 
so as to make the ratio between any of the grades above that of 2nd 
lieutenant to the grade next below it above the ratio specified. 

4. The enlisted personnel shall consist of men of the grades . 
indicated below and the proportions of these men shall not exceed 
those indicated. In each two hundred enlisted men there may be 
five sergeants, first class, ten sergeants, ten corporals, forty far- — 
riers, two horseshoers, one saddler, three onere forty-three priv- 
ates, first class, eighty-six privates. 

5. The Surgeon General will submit recommendations to the 
Secretary of War for the commissioned and enlisted personnel 
now required for the organization authorized above, whith upon 
approval by the Secretary of War, shall be put into effect. The 
organization of the Veterinary Corps will be subsequently increased 
or decreased as the needs of the service require upon recommenda- 
tions by the Surgeon General after they have been approved by the 
Secretary of War. 

(322, 34, A. G. O.) 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
Tasker H. Buss, 
Major General, Chief of Staff. 
Official : 
R. P. McCann, 
The Adjutant General. 


—_> —_——_ 


—Lieutenant Owen Howells, formerly of Kansas City, Kans., is 
now stationed with the 12th Field Artillery at Fort Myers, Va. 

—Second Lieutenant C. M. Stull, formerly at Fort Bliss, Texas, 
is now doing border duty in the Big Bend distriet with the 3d 
Squadron.of the 8th Cavalry, with headquarters at Presidio, Texas. 

—Dr. Alexander G. Frazer is with the Auxiliary Remount 
Depot, Camp Travis, Station No. 3, Leon Springs, Texas. 
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SHOE FOR CONTRACTED HEELS 


2nd Lt. H. S. Eakins, V.R.C., Camp Kearney, Calif. 


Herewith is submitted a pen sketch of a shoe which was brought 
to my attention by Ist Lieut. Chas. Durenmatt. No originality is 


DURENMATT'S SPRING BAR SHOE 
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NS 
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1. Ground Surface View. 
2. Side View 
3. Front View 
4. Rear View 


claimed for this shoe, but since it apparently has given results in 
several cases of contracted heels of horses, it was thought well to 
bring it to the attention of veterinarians for discussion. 
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VETERINARY PERSONNEL 


Civilians recommended for Major, V. C. N. A. 


Harold Edward .Bemissi 64:18 0545 vt is eee eee eas os ae ts eee Ames, Iowa 
Charles Edgecomb Cotton......... 615-17 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis,. Minn. 
Reuben Hilty........... rep cts Vk Oe Ree UN 619 Walnut St., Toledo, Ohio 
Louis: Amos ‘Klein $23. 5in. - tates tovateetane ote SB tig fall Aa ae oe Ridley Park, Pa. 
Clarenee James Marshall... ..........0....... 5031 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louis A. Merillat, Sriuco ssi: see eave 1827: So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Nelson: Louis Nelson... «3. c/s Re eee me eS ws os cb 6S 5 60s a Ames, Iowa 
Raymond Maxwell Staleye ei cada epics ox 206 ein snin <i Vea ee Camp Hill, Pa. 
John Pollard ‘Turner . 240i cee ews he. 918 O St., N. W.,. Washington, D. C. 
David Stuart. White 2 1582.5 Sass os 1656 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
First Lieutenants V. C., U. 8. A. recommended for Captains, V. C. N. A. 
Ralph M. Buffington.............. Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Va. 
Andrew E. Donovan. ..........6...5000065 Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 
Burton A. Seeley...... ara so sis Nsee lee cee ag Camp Logan, Houston, Tex. 
mere” Prigtinds Sia a ne aiden des Wicume a SN so oe eRe ae Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
George A. Hanvey,id0. 7. iias ts os 5 Remount Sta., Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
George H. Koon..... L reatols a atest gic ROGAN sg tales aa Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 
Daniel B. Leininger........... ,....Ft. Riley, Kans. Mounted Service School 
George .As Eagle. iho. se Mn eee ans 3615 Iron St., Chicago, Ill, Depot Q.M.C. 
ARONAS [Us MMEWAL OBE oa:c TR Ue wale eaigietg te Nob ee 8g Ft. Wm. McKinley, P. I. 
Robert J; opter > 6.3.00 sda ee is Camp Stotsenburg, Pappanga, P. I. 
POE BF. MIRE a ke co a ERS SEO Oe Camp Stotsenburg, Pappanga, P. I. 
John HeGoaldy oo. oaks: Hen ck s eon eas Camp Stotsenburg, Pappanga, P. I. 
ONeT OR Ted IW. os a 8S 5 Fee Wade a4 tts Schofield Barracks, H. T. 
WAR Or ees PICK. 85 s).)s 0s «:aiauaiehs am AEE ties Bee OFS oe sale Schofield Barracks, H. T. 
Wilfred ds BtLOKOS 0 > tlrs.s cs Sik ola thats Picts Soule a Bika Maca ee Schofield Barracks, H. T. 
William C. Van Allstyne....... care Com. Gen., American Exp. Forces, France 
Second Lieutenants V. C., U. 8. A. recommended for Captains, V. C. N. A. 
Charias- 7 ‘Obanning «s/o 55 sees Hes ape ee ee Camp Meade., Md, 79th Div. 
eomeple W. Bary as vo oe sive ov, eRe ae Camp Travis, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
SURODN SIOTOUARCT Sho vk Cpe p ton SU Pia riche RUA DS aaa apa ke Front Royal, Va. 
First Lieutenants V. C., U. S. A. recommended for Majors, V. C. N. A. 
BAFFOR Ls ERGOR fie a Sikes Sad Surgeon General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 
EGET TN 5 COR skis ic ies ara Sale tik petg MAL ainda Moab 6/3 14th Cav., Del Rio, Tex. 
ATARI TIT vie sec ania o's © alee ne emo y= care Amer. Exp. Forces, France 
Aanssitas MAGeuell ss. }.. 55). 's5 eae Ee Se k's care Amer. Exp. Forces, France 
MACHEPO is ROWE Sin 0s aca wks VEOG be eek oss care Amer. Exp. Forces, France 
ION he RILEY eT) 0 Unb a «00 Va: ee RE ane oN care Amer. Exp. Forces, France 
Captains V. C., U. S. A., recommended for Majors,.V. C. N. A. 
Opleman “NGGRDIGS: 35... 0's: cgeas Vebeee as Camp Kearney, Linda Vista, Cal. 
Ray JS, Biante oo cg os ms nin hee Sen Re Mee Oo ns 8. G. O., Washington, D. C. 
Joseph BR. JeMeries....5 0... na nawive tev aewes.s care Amer. Exp. Forces, France 
Harry Fi. Steele.) 006000 cdi ede cde lentgn git tie o> care Amer. Exp. Forces, France 
Second Lieutenants, V. R. C., recommended for Captains, V. C. N. A. 
Robert Somerville Beattie. .... Pe Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Va. 
Chaanesy Zl. Oogks i).5.0:0<ise0 0 sir PMs CMAN Pip 'ys wb so eels Ft. Reno, Okla. 
Thomas William Churchill: iy -a'v uaipittm aha ich as-is in as West Point, N. Y. 
Ralph Alexander Dunn,...........-. Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Va. 
Uric .O, LVriesons:. i's 35c css Moe ele pe Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Homer Patrick Flows. oo: dj 6-055 0 ees co seine send news vib we Ft. Riley, Kansas. 
Charles Joseph Griffin........0.s2eessesneers Camp Jackson, Columbia, 8. C. 
Harry Pereival Gill. si. ssscesoes bonus seeee American Exp. Forces, France 


Harry Clinton MeKim, 22.1... c2Us sews vecs vena Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 


‘os 
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WW illiany Wilson Richards...) 3.5... 6. ae ne ences cece Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
SGN Sa Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
Charles Wagner Gwinner....................+- Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
Second Lieutenants V. R. C. recommended for Captains V. C. N. A. 

Harold Edward Egan..................-. Front Royal Remount Depot, Va. 
SE UOUNOM ROOOUARMT oo ds tcc ss s's-cseawiscceescadep news Ft. Keogh, Mont. 
‘Lewis Edgar Beckman.....................-. Camp U. 8. Ft. Marathon, Tex. 
George Wallace Constable...................2ceeenes 8th Cav., Ft. Bliss, Tex. 
NN APOONOD ES Cl cu Uie Fics ered egecenvaccssestats Painesville, Ohio 
George Allen Jarman.................- 410 Searrett Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 
MNT IEONEG DOUMBUNN Ue o's spans cacanccceesiancecepes on Meade, Md. 
Teobert Oroswell Taley......%........--s0s00-- 1911 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Roswell Oertling Byerrum.................. Chickamauga Park, Ga., 2nd Div. 
Ce OR 410 Searrett Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 
eg Pa Ore eee Camp Robinson, Wise., 16th F. A. 
Donald Brompton Palmer........... Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Va. 
ON ER LES OSS ME a ee ar Ft. Clark, Tex. 
John Martin Eshelman................... :...-Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
ENE LEE Pe eee Remount Dept., Ft. Bliss, Tex. 
ONO eke cialis a dae cele sanccecéeesveaneels Ft. Keogh, Mont. 
NS ian ahbads a sie diceestdassinsesns 12 F. A. Ft. Meyer, Va. 
Frederick de Maurville Bertram.................. Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
Thomas Sterling Hickman................ 1818 Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. 
A Frederick Lang............... Aux. Remount t., Ft. S. H., Tex. 
PENNE WHMIS WODDG. 5 oie ssc cs ees ves ccens Camp eeler, Macon, Ga. 
ES INTENSE OE ee ..Grass Lake, Mich. 
SPERIONON T MAGLMOTGERE Ss SP wns cccerscgseessesrescere Willoughby, Ohio. 
SO | a a Aux. Remount Depot, Montgomery, Ala. 
RM id's in aes Nan ws wip Asie 00 0 Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., N. Y. 

a First Liewtenants V. C., U. 8. A. recommended for Captains, V. C. N. A. 
EE Se SS a a piel tee Honolulu, H. T. 
Ek ELLs so a's 5 a's oe sclade wn sevesvececstees Tientsin, China 
I EE RC CCE Oe CEP ey Manila, P. I. 
Edward P. O’Connell................ American Expeditionary Forces, France 
eee ee Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich 
BUPIIGTINATD 1, TOODIOS . 0. 05. wie cee wes e eee Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio 
mee aserbert ©. Williams... ....2.6..0 0.6 se. c eee Tenadores—5th Field Artillery 

Second Lieutenants N. G. recommended for First Lieutenants V. C. N. A. 
Elmer William Berg.................. Camp Albert Mills, Garden City, L. I. 
INI ME OEMNERGS G-2 50. 5 a'b dial’ wins aca.e's Can e'dusceccscesce Camp Bowie, Texas 
EAS Oo ARERR ISS Se Sr Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
I PRS ERT cccg wa Sica yids a's oie vwb de oie Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
Poaames M. Kingston................. 51st Brigade, F. A., Newport News, Va. 
mpowoseph Li. Klotz: ..........0.. BPoieei ys scans 150th F. A., Newport News, Va. 
» Leyi Eldredge Maddocks....... 6.2... ccc eee eee Newport News, Va. 
meemniton Parke Marcus. :.....-.........0...05- Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. 
Spammrieg J, MGANUItY. ... 05... see nce e ces e eee Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
Seaerty Prank Nimphius.:......... 0.56.60. ceee Camp Wadsworth, 8. C. 
» John Anthony Wende................... Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
MIE Fs EIOU BO i ee ccc ccs tees Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. 

_ First Lieutenants N. G. recommended for Captains V. C. N. A. 

EE SS Camp Sheridan, Ala. 
a ES re Ee eee ere er Towners, N. Y. 
IIR ets soo a bas os as sc o's os ae wle'e'e Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 


SE SEREESS PENS a anne Oe a Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 
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First Lieutenants V. C., U. 8. A. recommended for Majors, V. C. N. A. 


Robert: Vans" Agnew: i!o5.43).%.04 sah ss wae owes Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 
Second Lieutenants V. R. C. recommended for Majors, V.C.N. A. 
Harry Douglass Gill........:.....: Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Va. 
Morton Edmond Knowles............+.-+++- Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Second Lieutenants V.C., U.S. A. recommended for First Lieutenants V. C. N. A. 
Wm. Alexander Aitken..............5...;. 23d Cav., Chickamauga Park, Ga. 
Géorge Philip: Bares <5 o' 7 faites Cents vb he dad bs 8th F. A. Ft. Sill, Okla 
Calvin Forrest Bennett.......:...........5th Cav. C. Stewart, El Paso, Tex. 
Curtis Christopher Bourland.............. 22nd Cav. Chickamauga Park, Ga. 
Harold: GEark.2: oy ve noes Cis ok ats caedia yh chines ies 2nd Cay. Ft. Ethan Allen, Vt. 
Everett Cooper Conant. ...............00086. 3d F. A. Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
Haymond. LeRoy-Conkbii ss 03 o2.t5 ice es 6 hae hte 4th F. A. Syracuse, N. Y. 
John James Connolly. «.............0..04- 20th F. A. Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
Maward MM, Oaxley: 0 Pied le fs eee) a ees oe Ft. Bliss, 8th Cav. 
William ‘Henry, Dawes ee Aes Ss ae aw ha Sea's 12th Cav. Columbus, N. M. 
George Webster Derrick (::.. 0.0066 icin eas te iele 10th F. A. Douglas, Ariz. 
Charles Brenton Dunphy................... peer ad 11th F. A. Douglas, Ariz. 
Childe AONE ss tvs be seis 6 es eeGtnkG oss iis 16th Cav. Brownsville, Tex. 
William We Vane Watson} 2. sei a rece 7th Cav. Ft. Bliss, Tex. 
Charles Mdward- Fanslan ..... 0.00. 055. 055 264s, o/00 aie/e's ovata 6th Cav. Marfa, Tex. 
BRETOG GBC AIOE 86S os oh os os iw cen «Sele 18th Cay. C. Shelby, Miss. 
Oscar Edward Gladfelter.....................5 11th Cay. Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Oiarles*OUyer Gracin ko. o 8 oa ase hie cee apa 11th Cav. Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Joseph Napoleon Graves... . 0:05.05 ang ieee aie ee 14th F. A. Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Wilk Oleries TION: os a5 Fo i Pe ee ee ee 1st Cav. Ft. D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
Joseph “Walter Hastings: i..5:. 620.255. spine tale 13th Cav. Ft. Riley, Kans - 
Henry Emil Hess............. eR EP 3 21st F. A. C. Wilson, San Antonio, Tex. 
Forest LeoHolyerons. s.. 02:14 80... a5 +a hone oe eee Ft. Clark, Tex. 4th Cay. 
Borance:2;. Romer os 6 o's oan so Vek tls SOREN Pa 18th Cav. Shelby, Miss. 
arn FI aaa. sa: iia d agthh y aces ea ae eee 12th F. A. Ft. Myer, Va. 
FAreY DOMR SOLER iy. 6 55.054 ids Car eae eee ea 13th F. A. El Paso, Tex. 
PG) ODE TEA o's 5 3's-s xo cual tS pabie ee mea Ft. D. A. Russell, 24th Cay. 
James Alexander McCallam...... 2d Batallion Mtd. Eng. Camp Stewart, Tex. 
Robert Payne McComb........ care Adjutant General, War Dept., Wash, D.-C. 
Daniel Henry Mallan................ Ft. Myer, Va. 2nd Battallion, 3rd F. A. 
Prank Columbus Meishet i335. 8s See il. Sale as) on SR Sioux City, Iowa 
John Dudley Moore........ care Adjutant General, War Dept., Wash., D. ©. 
Charles Van Wie Morris....Chickamauga Park Ga. Reorgan, Camp, 22d Cv. 
CISOROO. “FE As DROW»... 5. ced tN ape Rp eM A ENS oe Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 
Nathan Menzo Neate: 2.05.0 vic be ceep ve eee ce ees llth F. A. Douglas, Ariz. 
Solon Bi OR 8s sd. ns Ue ee tak esd 17th F. A. Sparta, Wise. 
George Leander Richards........-.ss+¢e+eeeeeees 20th Cav. Ft. Riley, Kans. 
DARE BiRODOE MON 66 os. Th 8 evo eR Oh hah voles A. E, F. via Hoboken ° 
SOxty Lewis Bae ss v5s's:. 5 5 sev) Coitigeate ote o's Ft. D, A. Russell with 24th Cay. 
Floyd Chauncey Sager.............+. Pine Camp, Syracuse, N. Y. 15th F. A. 
Robert Miles Garde’ o.oo 5,6.06:4'0. Hyauiate es bie Woe 4 ole 18th F. A. El Paso, Tex. 
John Von Henry Schantz.........6+0seeeees 19th F. A. Ft. Sam Houston, Tex, 
Louis Lathrop Shook...............+. Pav gees 19th Cav. Camp Shelby, Miss. 
James Russell BOGLLG «io: dss oo oso cee Wee et Amn eis’ 17th Cav. Douglas, Ariz, 
George Stutsman...........0++005- eare Surg. Gen, Office, Washington, D, C. 
Louis Goldman Weisman............0eeeeeeeerees 21st Cav. Ft. Riley, Kans. ° 
Frank Holmes Woodruff...........5.ss5000> El Paso, 8th Engineers, mounted 
Vincent Brown Wright... .:.sscccceccereveseceess 16th Cav. Mercedes, Tex. 
Sherman R.. Tawra i. 6's) sie ves ke seen ee Office Q. M. G., Washington, D, ©. 
Samvel..3F.. GOs ss + <7¥ 0. deve tive via eae eels Camp McClellan, 29th Div. 
George HB. Dest: 6 ves coadiweses vaca Temporary duty at Front Royal, Va. 


Alexander G. Frazer...%....+.055. Remount Station No, 3, Leon Springs, Tex. 
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IG ELC OAGA GE DIN pares vod N's bse er ted ests vectnwea wen Buffalo, N. Y. 
George W. Brower..... RES caries 4.6 tts a alihatin 0.ode ea Rise a aa Manila, P. 1. 

: OG Ais PEN O. .. ka sie nin» Gato oe os Schofield Barracks, Hawaiian Territory 

5 NES aioe yeliiareis xs von he ob ole's + oe 7th Field Artillery, A. E. F. 

Second Lieutenants V. R. C. recommended for First Lieutenants V. C. N. A 
James Hetiry Allen,................ American Expeditionary Forces, France 
RT AMOCOUR I ae ub gadis ce avd edsas yes Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
NO: MINS Pais as KAM a sd oe Sols be op as sae pee Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 

. Harry Becker Balthaser...........-.+s--s005 Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

4 Harry £lmer Barker,............... American Expeditionary Forces, France 

; George Kehs Bartholomew.................-- Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 

D RE aca legrtU Tas sk bu.e Coeds cb dna vice seen ee ee Ft. Reno, Okla 

=neries Penrose Bishop... ...........-.00sceees Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 
VIMY APMOTEO TIMER ies ik he se ec nwe ceca’ Camp Jackson, So. Car. 
Charles Ralph Boshart..............- American Expeditionary Forces, France 
Ivan Bertrand’ Boughton............ American Expeditionary Forces, France 
AC MERGE O06 GK i A's F cide oR Wie vin te wee 0 kn Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
ET UPR ts cha gin a S'vin Nig wi Vipin eis > 9 0 0 0+ adnate Wp Front Royal, Va. 
Leland Adelbert Browne.............-- Medical Supply Depot, St. Louis, Mo. 
BE APOE BURR Ni cuisine tere nes Sata ee ee Remount Depot, Front Royal, Va. 
NL AUUEEPIUMERML ANG Shc hegsee nt cP e5s he veces cde bees Camp Merritt, N. J. 
EE EL SS y's h'gls t e'F 6g Abin. 0 bie-b Ad woe pd bee sc ccaowne’ Ft. Jay, N. Y. 

3 ERP MIMMUEMDOETY ies ces ak Soe c'wse cg tnce de 7th Cavalry, Camp Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Sg ey eee Camp Cody, Deming, New Mexico 
} Edward Isaac Cheely............-- 3d Field Artillery, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
= Joseph Fenton Crosby.................- Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., N. Y. 
SE WE OUMOET COPOUNG. 8 onc see ines ckvicc sec uae Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
SUPE PRORORTIPOTEIGES icin cso voce vate sds cae sess Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 
NE CAME a six ku oelata has & W's oa aise ei8ielss 6 Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
RO EPOMOEEN Cs. ss wu biee ys Saenlaes American Expeditionary Forces, France 
Ralph Gilbert Effner........ SW ala Ho dul atiig’ «oa sa's awh a ww oie Ft. Riley, Kansas 
m William George Ellwits........0.:.0.seeccebes Camp Green, Charlotte, N. C. 
me Monroe ublett Maslingor..... 0... sek cece eeees Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Harry Eastman Ewing................+55: Searrett Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 
EE MID ea Bas Va wwe Snide dp ihde snes eed i ea'e Ft. Reno, Okla. 

i Sie SP aRRIOE PRONE. 15's Cs Sips aide t +0'a's og 0 0a Camp Meade, Annapolis Jnec., Md. | 
Bartlette Berry Flowe.............. American Expeditionary Forces, France 
ye SRE Spa ee American E itionary Forces, France 
EIS MUONS 5 5 00 Cus AE ike s 0 od eed s ove a's avis « p Grant, Rockford, Il. 
Henry Harrison Haigh................... Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., N. Y. 
Raymond Augustus Halsey.......... American Expeditionary Forces,France 
_ Richard Morgan Hampton.......... American Expeditionary Forces, France 
ES a CONN SS RAR Para a Scarrett Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 
WOR PEW NO PAULE 09s ies «sna d g'sinia 0 0076 6.0 oe Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio 
_ Kenneth Fremont Hinckley.............. Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 
_ Harry Gordon Hodges...............American Expeditionary Forces, France 
Daniel James Holton........ “Ps Sl Ree Camp Meade, Annapolis Jne., Md. 
_ John Christian Hoover.............. American Expeditionary Forces, France 
TRON RIDURUO eGR G ac 5 cs cep thee ede ecescas eee Ft. Reno, Okla. 
SIRS TOIBNG) SLOWING G, ok Guo csc aces cacucctccccccccaccecs Ft. Reno, Okla. 

RPEMR MAORTIO TIOVE. non soca ees ves eel Scarrett Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 

moemaneph Fivon Kings... 2... 6s... eee Scarrett Arcade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Seeemerotas Fin Koster. io... ee ce sees ees Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 
_ Thomas Clements Koster....... ....-Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Va. 
_. Roy Eugene Kyner........... ay American Expeditionary Forces, France 

EN SS ee eT Perr are Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 

OS PY 0) rai Grant, Rockford, Ill. 


hamala Beepennn Weemheim 8. eee ees CA revel : Ft. Riley, Kans. 
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Josiah Tustin Little... 3.06 isis oes Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., N. Y. 


James Lorimer Lindsay............. American Expeditionary Forces, France 
Philip J; McCarthy ; sg:e5 (23.041 ps peewee we Camp Meade, Annapolis Jne., Md. 
Theodore Wilber McCullough................ Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 
John. MeTammany #2... css @-daineie see American Expeditionary Forcées, France 
James Bi Mahalt ys: i's ciciac siete Ov aarein wiaacn sare Pe ls oa% earns eos ous Front Royal, Va. 
Henry Dunbar Martien ) i i6 o0n23 veel opie ss 3 Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 
Hadleigh «Marsh... i65:0:6 5 ties eis eee ee ee 14th Cay., Ft. MeIntosh, Tex. 
Frank Eugene -Metenlt cio ivip ss bilge ab sche fs ink haere cles Ft. Sheridan, Tl. 
Charles LeRoy Miller............... American Expeditionary Forces, France 
Noeleon ‘ Moflat..:.:cicsWiyaae eee ete hp cae ees 12th F. Ac, Ft. Myer, Va. 
Roland. B Miteholt so :5-,)2'siate pnkb sits shoe Ware ies e's os Camp Stewart, El Paso, Tex. 
Joseph Gordon Moon............ Surgeon General’s Office, Washington, D. C. 
SOLD, Re MOTs Lhe ean Leathe ee hes -Remount No. 2, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex. 
William Calvin Nickels. 02.000 66000 Sees lanes Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 
Herbert..Cline Nichols 2. '3o tsi: Depot Quartermaster, Chicago, Tl. 
Jamie asl Noonane’s ols. dcay non Kok eek. t o's were bine as wae Camp Travis, Tex. 
Timothy Francis O’Dea............. Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Vt. 
Robert: Evin! Olivers cs (en Pads oerigaas ss vines sleek ee Front Royal, Va. 
Chall Bricker Perkings (25. Sse s passa cs » 368s cketerbeeeen Camp Lee, Va. 
John ‘Adam “PRIMM Ss .°.)<..-sipimigits.vihe ate else Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. 
BERL POEM 65 B65 6 oot an oR co Cs Oe SEES 5 Use os 6 ele et Dai Camp Lee, Va. 
EI OKLCNE POR ae 5:3 yas ep cae eS ee say Camp Seivier, Greenville, 8. C. 
Thomas John Quinn..............5. American Expeditionary Forces, France 
CRCONGO EMOTE, FROM OID o5 5 4 Secale he Us We a> 0b elo He ptphe se Sin ge -Ft. Reno, Okla. 
Wade’ Hampton’ Reinhardtiic® Aiwa edie tes is kee ihe Ft. Reno, Okla. 
GOES DRED WARIO. 55. sok oo -doig Bee Re DSN OS ed nis + eterna Ft. err Kans, 
Leo Joseph Roach..........2--2eeeeees Camp “Mills, Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 
SOD J. ROWONUR 24 5 ai78, [8 at eccteresnie cae American Expeditionary Forces, France 
Russell Alger Runnells............ Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Edward Karns Sales...... ATiet PaTS American Expeditionary Forces, France 
DRAPKO Bly SV RPOVIGG Uo foes soa ek ea with ee cay © on Canine Camp Travis, Tex. 
James Samuel Spikes.......... ol ates eo tbtare Ce Seb. ap ROTA wb eee Brownsville, Tex. 
Henry Kingston Steckel..........00scceceeeives Camp Green, Charlotte, N. C. 
DRADOY We MILER SOMOM 2 dy « & } 6 bie h-V oie wikis RAMS OS © vinilie #19 5m vie) Kia Ft. Sill, Okla. 
Carles Monier Btls oe icy ina Siem s ho ahies’ ee ces oie Presidio, Texas 
Frank Wilmore Taylor, Jr.............+.; 10th Engineers, Washington, D. C. 
Benjamin Ray Thayer..............+ American Expeditionary Forces, France 
CORN. SOSEDD. THOMES 2 ei nese ss agin ein ps-« 60 Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 
Rollin M. Thomas.........:.+se0 American Expeditionary Forces, France 
William Maxwell Thomson «cia 5. ssiies ere eipisie se ss S69 6's 6 o viele Front Royal, Va. 
PiSry ET ORGOENON 2: bic os ds + deh che wins is. Oty bs aS als Ft. Douglas, Utah 
Oliver A. TAY1OF «0's éi:sie bios «0 vib 6 ship American Expeditionary Forces, France 
Harold Clark Vestal.......:sseeee+> Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Va. 
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Howard Rhoads Wise..........+..+.- American Expeditionary Forces, France 
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Francis Everett Worch........sccscevvvesvevse Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
Ray Sedric Youmans... 6650ois sis scicavscrcestisieves Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
Frank Jared Younglove..,......... Faber are Camp Funston, Ft. Riley, Kans. 
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—Lieutenant Irving E, Altman is with the 18th Infantry, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. He was recently transferred from the 
16th Infantry, 

—Lt. W. B. Maxson, formerly of Flemington, N. J., is now sta- 
tioned with the 314th Field Artillery at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 
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—Dr. George H. Koon has been transferred from the Remount 
Depot, Fort Bliss, Texas, to the position of Acting Division Vet- 
erinarian, 82d Division, Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 

—Dr. H. G. Hodges of Sidney Center, N. Y., has received a com- 
mission as Second Lieutenant in the Veterinary O. R. Corps and is 
now with the 5th Field Artillery, American Expeditionary Forces. 

—Lieutenant A. R. Kincaid, formerly of Stonington, IIl., is sta- 
tioned with the 331st Field Artillery, Camp Grant, Rockford, Tl. 

—lHieutenant Charles H. Hart, formerly of Hankinson, N. D., is 
stationed at Fort Keogh, Miles City, Mont. 

—lLieutenant E. Lapple, formerly of East St. Louis, Ill, is sta- 


“tioned at Camp Travis, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


—Dr.:D. J. Meador, formerly of Auburn, Ala., is now in the Army 
Service and is stationed at the Remount Depot, Camp McClellan, 
Anniston, Ala. 


—SALARIEs OF INsPECTORS.—The Secretary of Agriculture has ap-- 
proved of the following arrangements of salaries in the positions 
of lay inspector (grade 1) and veterinary inspector, to become ef- 
fective November 1, 1917. 

All lay inspectors (grade 1) now serving at $840 per annum 
will be promoted to $960 per annum. At the new salary it is under- 
stood that those who were appointed previous to July 1, 1917, will 
be entitled to the ten per cent increase provided by Congress. 

All lay inspectors (grade 1) now receiving $900 per annum 
plus ten per cent will be promoted to $960 and it is uunderstood that 
at their new salary they will be entitled to the ten percent increase 
provided by Congress. 

- The initial salary in the position of lay inspector (grade 1) will 
be made $960 per annum, which will not carry the ten per cent in- 
crease. ‘ 

Veterinary inspectors now receiving $1400 per annum will be 
promoted to $1500 per annum and it is understood that those who 
entered the service previous to July 1, 1917 will be entitled to the 
five per cent increase provided by Congress while those who were 
appointed subsequent to June 30, 1917, will not be entitled to the 
five percent increase. 

The initial salary in the position of veterinary inspector will be 
$1500 per annum, which will not carry the five per cent increase. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER TO THE ASSOCIATION . 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir :— 

The President asks me to make cordial acknowledgement of 
your and Dr. Merillat’s telegram of August 24th and to tell you 
and everyone concerned that he deeply appreciates your patriotic 
tender of your services. He is bringing the matter to the attention 
of the Secretary of War. 

With an expression of the President’s hearty thanks, believe 
me, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. P. Tumu.ry, 
Dr. CHARLES £. Corton, President, © See’y to the Pres. 
American’ Veterinary Medical Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PHILADELPHIA THE PLACE FoR THE Next Meetine.—The ex- 
ecutive board has decided upon Philadelphia, Pa. for the place of 
the next meeting of the association, in the week beginning August 
19, 1918. 

Dr. J. R. Mohler, Washington, D. C., has been elected chair- 
man of the executive board. 

—Because of the appointment of Dr. L. A. Merillat as Major in 
the Veterinary Service of the National Army, Dr. L. Enos Day of 
Chicago has been appointed Acting Secretary. 

—A meeting of the Executive Board will be held at Chicago dur- 
ing the week beginning December 3d. 

—Approximately 115 members of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association have gone into, the Veterinary Service of the Na- 
tional Army. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


The legislation committee has, through one of its members, 
Dr. 8. J. Walkley, representing the Bureau of Animal Industry 
Employees. organization, actively advocated at Washington the 
Lobeck Bill which failed of passage in the 64th Congress, This 
bill has never had the support of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Animal Industry. Neither has the bill as drafted 
ever had the unqualified support of the present administration, 
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I believe it would be better if this association would give its 
support to the Bureau of Animal Industry for an increased ap- 
propriation for the technical employee of that Department, to be 
awarded by the Secretary of Agriculture under the recommendations 
of the Chief of the Bureau whose knowledge of the personnel of the 
Bureau Veterinarians would cause its allotment best in the interest 
of higher efficiency and. to be able to retain more of those especially 
valuable men they are continually losing through increased sal- 
aries offered by schools, corporations, laboratories and other similar 


organizations. 


I am convinced that it would be better for us to invite and 
urge the Bureau Veterinarians to join our organization, and then 
concentrate our efforts on Congress for increased compensation 
for these representatives of the profession. In the 64th Congress 
a sum of two hundreds of thousands of dollars was asked for by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for this purpose, but was cut out of 
the bill. The purport of the Lobeck Bill was no doubt a large factor 
in causing Congress to delay giving the amount asked for, lest the 
Lobeck Bill would have doubled the amount asked for in either 
event. 

The declaration of war in our country resulted in the most 
intense activity in the War Department and an early call for 
some two thousand veterinarians for the Officers Veterinary Re- 
serve Corps and the announcement that some 650,000 horses and 
mules were to be purchased gave intense interest to the Army Vet- 


- erinary Service. 


Some doubt was expressed as to the status of those who would 


_ enter the Army Veterinary Reserve Corps resulting in the final 


decision that they would be given rank of 2nd Lieutenant with the 
usual allowances to officers of that rank. 

Much unwise and uncalled for discussion and injudicious eriti- 
cisms abounded in our Journals and the ambitions of some members 
of the profession, seem to have run away with their judgment. 

After many conferences, many suggestions as to corrective leg- 
islation, it was found that temporary relief might be obtained under 
the emergency act of Congress giving power to the President to 
meet war conditions and war needs. 

It was finally determined to seek the help of the Secretary of 
War and, on recommendation of the Surgeon General to the Sec- 


_ retary of War, to seek an exécutive order for increased rank up 


to Colonel for the Veterinary Reserve Corps. 
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The special committee that sought creation at our Detroit 
meeting will no doubt report on its work through its chairman. 

A Bill known as House Bill No. 5117 was inadvertently and 
unwisely introduced through a member of the legislative committee 
but it is still in the hands of the House Military Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 382 introduced by request by Senator Watson 
in which many changes are recommended for the Medical Corps 
and some minor ones for the personnel of some of the minor officers 
for the veterinary service. No action has been taken on this bill. 

A bill has been drafted in consonance with the proposed em- 
ergency plan of an enlarged and advanced rank for the Veteri- ~ 
nary Corps to make these advances permanent by legislation after 
the country again reaches a peace basis. ‘This bill has not been in- 
troduced yet, pending action upon the present recommendations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. Horace Hoskins, Chairman 


HOUSE BILL No. 5117 
A Bill to amend the Army appropriation bill. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatwes of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Army 
appropriation bill be amended as follows: 

In section seventeen, line seven, after the words ‘‘ Veterinary 
Corps,’’ insert the following: , ‘‘A Veterinary Corps.’’ 

In section seventeen, line twenty-six, after the word ‘‘allow- 
ances,’’ strike out the balance of the line, also what follows, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof, the following: ‘‘For the purpose of securing 
a reserve corps of veterinary officers for military service as tem- 
porary officers in the Regular Army, the President is authorized to 
issue commissions to citizens of the United States who are graduates 
from a reputable veterinary school under such restriction and with 
the same rank as is given to officers of the Medical Reserve Corps.’’ 


EXTRACT FROM SENATE BILL No. 382 


There shall be three hundred and forty-eight veterinarians and 
assistant veterinarians for duty with the oversea garrisons, the 
frontier forces, and the training forces, at the rate of two such 
officers for each regiment of Cavalry, one for every three battalions 
of Field Artillery, and one for each battalion of Mounted Engineers 
and for duty with the Quartermaster Corps as inspectors of horses, 
mules, and meats; and the President is hereby authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint the addition- 
al number of assistant veterinarians authorized. Candidates for 
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appointment as assistant veterinarians shall have the qualifica- 
tions and shall pass the examinations now provided for by law, 
with reference to rank, pay, and allowances; and the President is 
authorized to appoint such numbers of reserve veterinarians as may 
be required to tend public animals pertaining to the Quartermaster 
Corps as now prescribed by law. . 


PROPOSED CHANGES TO MAKE NEEDED CORRECTIONS 
IN LEGISLATION 


To Surgeon General, 

United States Army, 

Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Recommendations relating to the reorganiza- 
tion and standardization of the Veterinary 
Corps, U. S. Army. — 

1, The Veterinary Corps shall consist of approximately, but 
not to exceed, 1 commissioned officer for each 400 public animals 
owned or used by the War Department. That these veterinary 
officers shall be distributed in the same grades and ratios within 
the grades as is allowed, or may be from time to time allowed, for 
the Medical Corps of the Regular Army. All applicants for orig- 
inal appointment into the Veterinary Corps shall possess the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

(a) To be between the ages of 21 and 32 years; to be gratu- 
ates of a recognized veterinary school. 

(b) The existing law to control the examination for entrance. 
Promotion within the Corps shall be by seniority. 

(c) The President is hereby authorized to re-commission the 
second lieutenants of the Veterinary Corps and the second lieu- 
tenants of the Veterinary Reserve Corps as first lieutenants in the 
Veterinary Corps and the Veterinary Reserve Corps. . 

(d) The Veterinary Reserve Corps shall be, as now, consti- 
tuted by law, provided that the officers of the Veterinary Reserve 
Corps shall be distributed in the various grades as allowed officers 
of the Medical Corps of the Army. ° ; 

(e) ‘“The Medical Department is hereby allowed 4 enlisted 
‘men for each 100 public animals used or controlled by the War 
Department.’ 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 


WHEREAS, during the past year the hand of death has re- 
moved from our midst the following members :— 

Dr. H. W. Bath, of Staten Island, N. Y., a graduate of the 
American Veterinary College. ; 
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- Dr. John A. Boyd, of Mason City, Nebr., a graduate of the 
Kansas City Veterinary College, year 1910. 

‘Dr. William J. Coates, of New York City, a obaddnts of the 
American Veterinary College, year 1877. 

- Dr. Francis Dunean, of Ithaca, Mich., a Bredueu of the On- 
tario Veterinary College, year 1896. 

Dr. Levi P. Johnson, of San Antonio, Texas, a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania Veterinary Department, year 1896. 

Dr. Daniel D. Lee, of Boston, Mass., a graduate of Harvard 
University Veterinary Department. 

Dr. Otto G. Noack, of Reading, Pa., a graduate of the Berlin 
Veterinary College, year 1890. 

Dr. John C. Parker. of St. Albans, Vt., a graduate of the 
McGill University Veterinary Department, year 1897. 

Dr. Edwin J. Peck, of Cleveland, Ohio, a graduate of the 
McKillip Veterinary College, year 1906. 

“Dr. Lawrence L. Peirce, of Arlington Heights, Mass., a gradu- 
ate of Harvard University Veterinary Department, year 1898. 

Dr. G. A. Revercomb, of Louisburg, W. Va., a graduate of the . 
Kansas City Veterinary College, year 1905. 

Dr. Howard P. Rogers, of Saxonville, Mass., a graduate of 
Harvard University Veterinary Department, year 1898. 

Dr. W. L. Roswell, of Corry, Pa., a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania Veterinary Department, year 1914. 

Dr, A. L. Van Hoozer, of Powell, Wyoming, a graduate of 
the Kansas City Veterinary College. \ 

Professor Jean Baptiste Auguste Chauveaux, of Lyons, France, 
Director-General of Veterinary Schools of France, an honorary — 
member of this association. 

Dr. E, Lavalard, of Paris, France, an honorary member of 
this association; be it 

Resolved: That we mourn the loss of these members and here- 
by express our sympathy. to their relatives and friends, and be it 
further 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the 
minutes of this association. ; \ 

Wuereas: one of this number, WinuiAm J. Coarrs, whose 
name for more than a score and a half of years honored our member- 
ship, and who was known to us as a profound student, deep thinker, 
trained teacher, skilled surgeon, yet modest in all his achievements, 


. 
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4 3 Therefore, pausing for a moment in our deliberations we deem 
i it a privilege to record this special tribute on our records, of his 
a rich and faithful services to our profession. 

: Epwarp A, Cantu, Chairman 

‘ A. H. BAKER 

q G. Ep, LEecH 


J. T. HernsHerm 
H. Preston Hoskins 


‘ - 


RELIEF FUND FOR THE ALLIED VETERINARIANS 


President Cotton at the American Veterinary Medical As- 

- sociation Convention held in Kansas City, during August 1917, 

appointed a committee to raise an American Veterinary relief fund 

for the benefit of the veterinarians (or their families) of the allied 
armies. ; 

The committee at the Kansas City meeting in a short hour 
and a half raised nearly $4,000.00 in pledges or money for this 
fund. The committee not desiring to rest at that accomplishment is 

sending an appeal to every Veterinary Medical Association in the 
_ United States and Canada, and most earnestly begs of your organi- 
zation, while seated in a body at your next session, that one-half hour 
or more be spent in an appeal securing individual pledges for this 
most worthy cause. We are asking that the secretary of each as- 
sociation receive the pledges and money and send money with a 
report of same to Dr. Thomas E. Smith, Treasurer, 309 Barrow St., 
Jersey City, N. J.; and that the secretary of each association car- 
ries on the necessary correspondence to further the work which the 
committee feels might be asking too much were it not for the pres- 
ent crisis. 

At Kansas City the individual pledges enthusiastically started 
at $25.00 but the committee is not asking or even thinking of sug- 
gesting what any veterinarian should give, but let us who remain 
at home do as much as we feel able. 

JoHN H. BLATTENBERG, Chairman. 


-—The Central New York Veterinary Medical Association held 
its eighth semi-annual meeting November 28 at the St. Cloud Hotel, 
_ Syracuse, N. Y. Doctors J. A. Pendergast, Stevens, Ide and 
_ Switzer were on the program for papers. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


The meeting was held at Penticton this year to allow the mem- 
bers of the association living at scattered points in the Upper Coun- 
try to be present as it has been: found too far for them to come to — 
the coast to attend the meetings. 

On meeting at the Board of Trade rooms on the Friday after- 

noon there was a short address from the President, Dr. $: F. Tolmie, 
followed by an address of weleome from Reeve Mackenzie of Pen- 
ticton, which was replied to by Dr. Acres, who is also Mayor of 
Grand Forks, B. C. Mr. 'S. Kinney, a farmer of the neighborhood, 
then read a very interesting paper entitled ‘‘ Holstein Friesians in 
the Dry Belt, and what She is Doing in Reducing the Cost of Living 
and Producing Food for the Nation’’, Mr. Kinney being one of the 
few in this district, which is primarily a fruit one, who had the 
forésight to combine dairying with his fruit. He has a small herd of 
pure bred Holsteins, a record being kept of each individual. 
_. Then a paper prepared by a Mr. A. Tunbridge, a lawyer, who 
unfortunately could not be present, was read by Dr. Plaskett, on the 
‘‘Hygienic Value of Goats’ Milk’’. Mr. Tunbridge, besides being a 
practising lawyer is a local milk goat breeder and enthusiast. 

He described the advantages of goats’ milk over cows’, both as 
to its being more easily assimilated by infants, and to the absence 
of the tubercle bacillus from it, and concluded with a startling 
prophecy, by saying that the time would come when the pastures 
would be covered with goats,—and cattle—the latter being used for 
meat only, and the extinction of the dairy cow! 

This was followed by a short address by Dr. White, M. D., 
the local health officer, on the value of the Veterinarian to the 
Publie Health. Dr. White realized the value of the veterinarian, 
and the address brought forth a discussion as to the most practical 
methods to conduct a rural meat inspection. 

In the evening there was a public meeting, where a very inter- 
esting and carefully prepared paper was read by Dr. W. Thompson, 
V.5S., of Keremeos, B. C., on the ‘‘ Value of the Veterinarian to the 
Public Health’’, followed by one by Dr. J. C. Jervis on ‘*Meat In- 
spection’’, concluded by lantern slides made by himself. 

These two papers were too full of important facts and detail 
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to make extracts from, but I hope the editor will publish them in 
full, as they are certainly a credit to the profession. 

After the public meeting the members adjourned to a banquet 
‘given by the association at the Hotel Incola, at which the Presi- 
dent, Dr. S. F. Tolmie, was in the chair. The guests of the associa- 
tion included Mr. Scott, the Deputy-Minister of Agriculture, Reeve 
_ Mackenzie of Penticton, and Alderman Smith, local stockmen, and 
_ dairymen, and others and their wives. The following toasts were 
proposed and replied to:—The King; Success to the Allies; Our 
_ Guests; The Veterinary Profession; and The Ladies, and finally 
- to Dr. and Mrs. Plaskett of Penticton. After the banquet the mem- 
_ bers and their wives went to a dance given by the Aquatie Club, 
_ this bringing a very successful day to a close. 

Unfortunately the President, Dr. 8. F. Tolmie, had to leave 
that night for Winnipeg, at the request of the Dominion Minister of 
’ Agriculture, the Hon. Martin Birrel, to attend a meeting of the 
_ Grain Conservation Committee, of which he is a member, so that 
_ at the business meeting of the association, held Saturday morning, 
_ he was unable to be present, the vice-president, Dr. Howell of Van- - 
 couver, being unable to get away, Dr. Acres was voted to the chair. 
_ Correspondence was read by the Secretary, Dr. K. Chester, and ap- 
' proved, also the financial statement. The Report of the Upper 
' Country committee was received, and it was moved and carried 
' unanimously that a hearty vote of thanks be extended to Dr. and 
Mrs. Plaskett, for their time and trouble in making such satisfac- 
_ tory arrangements for this meeting. 

is A vote of thanks was also extended to the Beevee and Council 
of Penticton, and to the Board: of Trade. 

B. Election of officers then took place, resulting in the re-election 
' unanimously of Dr. 8S. F. Tolmie, for President, and Dr. Howell, 
_ Vice-President; Members of Council, Drs. Jervis, Pickering, Alton, 
and George, and Dr. K. Chester, Secretary-Treasurer and Regis- 
let Under the head of new business a resolution was brought for- 
_ ward by Dr. Thomson, advocating the more thorough inspection 
of cows and dairies, especially in unorganized districts, and the 
§ stricter application of the tuberculin test. Discussion followed and 
this was endorsed by the association. 

aie Dr. Thomson then introduced a resolution, condemning the 
4 private slaughter house, and advocating the establishment of com- 
‘munal slaughter houses for the municipalities and unorganized 
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districts, slaughtering to be done under the supervision of a quali- 
fied veterinary inspector, which could be done on different days in 
the week so that one veterinary inspector could cover several 
slaughter houses. In the cities this would not be necessary. Con- — 
siderable discussion took place and the resolution was endorsed and 
a committee appointed, consisting of Drs. Thomson, Acres, Jervis 
and Tolmie, to draw up practical regulations that any city or 
municipality could use in the conduct of sucha slaughter house. 
The association also went on record as viewing with disapproval, — 
owing to the necessity for the conservation of food, the slaughtering | 
of the pregnant cow, and the heifer calf until she had reproduced. — 
The matter of unprofitable feeding such an animal until calving © 
came up, and it was agreed that if the rancher fed such an animal — 
unprofitably for the conservation of the food, and so for the good 
of the State, the State should compensate him for his loss. 
This brought a very successful meeting to a close. : 
The social side of the program arranged for the members and — 
their wives, consisted of abundant fruit being provided gratis by 
the people of Penticton, an afternoon tea at the home of Mrs. Plas- — 
kett, where the visiting members’ wives met Mrs. Plaskett and the 
ladies of Penticton, and afterwards the members themselves were — 
invited, and we did not notice that anybody had been there before — 
by the amount of delicacies that we partook of. On the Saturday — 
afternoon the members of the Board of Trade called for us in 
motors, and showed us the surrounding country, stopping at and — 
visiting various farms, including that of Mr. Kinney. This brought 
to an end a most pleasant and instructive two days’ meeting. 
KENNETH - CHEsteErR, Sec.-Treas. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The next meeting of the Southeastern States Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association will be held at Chattanooga, December 27-29. The — 
headquarters for the association have been provided at Hotel Patten. 

Chattanooga is very fortunately situated from a scenic and 
historic standpoint. Within easy reach of it, is Lookout Mountain, 
Chickamauga National Park, Missionary Ridge, Signal Mountain, 
Orchard Knob and the officers’ training camp at Fort Oglethorpe. 

The literary program has not been completed as yet, but among 
the papers promised and expected are the following: ‘‘The Edu- 7 
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cation of the Veterinarian from the Farmer’s Viewpoint’’ by Dr. 
Tait Butler; ‘‘Anthrax and Its Control’’, Dr. J. P. Bushong; 
‘Influenza and Its Complications’’, Dr. R. L. Humphrey, Chief 
Veterinarian, Southern Ry.; ‘‘ Abortion Disease’’, Dr. W. L. Wil- 
liams; ‘‘Inspection of Live Stock for Interstate Shipment’’, Dr. 
M. Jacob; ‘‘Some Important Considerations in the Control of Hog 
Cholera’’, Dr. Robert Jay, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry; Sub- 
ject to be announced, Dr. W. A. Barnett, Clemson College, 8. C.; 
“Special Therapeutic Indications’’, Dr. H. Jensen; ‘‘Biologies in 
Practice’’, Dr. H. K. Wright; Subject to be announced, Dr. E. M. 
Ranck; ‘‘ Relation of the Veterinary Profession to the Conservation 
of the Nation’s Food Supply’’, Prof. H. A. Morgan, Director of. 
the Tennessee Experiment Station; ‘‘Control of, Intestinal Para- 
sitisms’’, Dr. Watt Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 

A very interesting feature in connection with clinical demon- 
strations to be given us at the veterinary base hospital, Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, will be the opportunity to observe the base hospital in op- 
eration and the training camp in general. | 

G. A. Roperts. Secretary. 


j —_— 
KEYSTONE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The regular monthly meeting of the Keystone Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association was held in the Chamber of Commerce, Widener | 
Building, on Tuesday evening, November 13th, 1917, at’8:30 P. M. 
The meeting was called to order by the President. It was well at- 
tended. 

Dr. E. K. Tingley of the H. K. Mulford Co., Glenolden, Pa., 
gave a very interesting talk on the Palpebral Reaction in Bovine 
Tuberculosis. 

Dr. William Lentz of the Veterinary Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania gave a very interesting paper concerning 
an operation which he had performed on a dog for calculi in the 
bladder and showed several which had been removed from the 
bladder. 

Both these subjects brought forth very interesting discussion. 

Dr. C. S. Rockwell made a motion that the dues of members 
of this association, who have enlisted in the U. S. Army, cease dur- 
ing their enlistment and that they remain members in good stand- 
ing, which was unanimously passed. ’ 

Meeting adjourned at 10:30 P. M. 

C. 8. RockweELt, ‘Secretary. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A REPLY TO DR. JAMES LAW’S “ITEMS IN THE RECENT 
HISTORY OF VETERINARY MEDICINE”’ 


In the July, 1917, number of the Journal of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association there appears the first contribution to 
an article entitled ‘‘Items of Recent History in Veterinary Medi- 
cine,’’ by Dr. James Law, late dean and director of the New York 
State Veterinary College. 

Dr. Law’s scholarly attainments, his high standing as a veteri- 
narian, and his long years of faithful and distinguished service as a 
teacher and author, give special significance to his expressions re- 
. garding veterinary matters. That part of Dr. Law’s article which 
appeared in the August number of the Journal attracts particular 
attention on account of his bold criticism of the methods employed 
by the Federal and State officials in combating foot-and-mouth 
disease and hog cholera- 

It is inconceivable that any method could be devised for the 
- control or eradication of such highly contagious diseases that would 
not be subjected to criticisms from some source, but it is with sur- 
prise that we learned of the attitude of Dr. Law in regard to 
methods of eradication which have been employed by Federal, 
State, and private veterinarians and which have the heartiest 
support of the veterinary profession of this country. 

The Bureau veterinarians may have made some mistakes— 
none of us are infallible—but the fact stands out in bold relief 
that the methods employed have proved effectual in eradicating 
three extensive outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, while the 
plague continues to exist in those countries that have been most 
diligent in their attempts to eradicate it by applying as energeti- 
cally as possible the idealistic and impossible quarantine advo- 
cated by Dr. Law in his article. 

Before leaving this subject I must challenge some of Dr. Law’s 
statements in regard to foot-and-mouth disease and its eradica- 
tion, but it seems unnecessary at this time to enter into a pro- 
longed discussion as our country is now free from this disease, 
and all feasible precautions are being taken to prevent its re-intro- 
duction. 

Unfortunately, this is not true in regard to hog cholera, a dis- 
ease which takes its stupendous toll of from $40,000,000 (in 1916) 
to $75,000,000 (in 1914) each year from our food resources. There- 
fore, any statement from whatever source which has a tendency to 
retard or impede the eradication work upon the most costly ani- 
mal disease in this country demands more detailed consideration. 

Beginning on page 663, under the caption ‘‘Hog Cholera,’’ 
Dr. Law discusses at some length the cause of hog cholera and 
methods for the control of that disease. As early as 1878 Dr, Law, 
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| the next greatest prevalence was that ending April 1, 1887, when 
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with Drs. Salmon and Detmers, was employed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to study swine diseases and report 
upon methods for their control. Dr. Law was therefore one of the 
pioneers and did much toward increasing our knowledge and clari- 
fying our conception of that destructive disease. For this reason, 
as well as because of his eminent position as one of the leaders in 
the veterinary profession, we receive with respectful attention any 
expression of his views on this subject- Nevertheless, in view of 
the fact that Dr. Law devotes himself largely to a criticism of the 
recent policies of the Bureau of Animal Industry, which we be- 
, lieve are indorsed by veterinarians as a body, we deem it due to 
the profession, and to the Bureau, to correct some of the inaccura- 
cies in Dr. Law’s paper, and to set forth very briefly the present 
attitude of the Bureau of Animal Industry with respect to the 
control of hog cholera. 

Dr. Law’s paper is in the main an attack on the employment 
of the simultaneous inoculation against hog cholera, though the 
serum-alone method does not escape his criticism. He states that 
‘the value of the method, great as this concededly is, in saving the 
race through the present generation, will not bear mention in com- 
parison with the enormous losses yearly entailed on the nation for 
all future time.’’ He states further : 

*‘No candid mind, after surveying the whole field, 
can fail to associate the unprecedentedly wide practice 

of this method (simultaneous inoculation) and the alto- 

gether unexampled extension of hog cholera.’’ 

Again we find 

‘The inoculated are saved, but the uninoculated on 
every side fall the victims.”’ 

These are strong statements. It would seem that they should 
be accompanied by strong and incontrovertible evidence of their 
correctness, but Dr. Law presents no data to substantiate his as- 
sertions. What, then, are the facts? 

Hog cholera, as Dr. Law says, has been a constant pest in the 
United States since the year 1832. Yearly it has claimed millions 
of victims. The records of the losses of hogs from disease have 
been maintained by the United States Department of Agriculture 
since the year 1884. These records show that while the disease 
has been constantly present, its course has been marked by waves 
of unusual prevalence: The accompanying chart shows in graphic 
form the losses from hog cholera during the last twenty-four years. 
The chart is prepared from the yearly estimates of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture. 


_ From this it can clearly be seen that during the last twenty-four 


years hog cholera was most prevalent in the year ending April 1, © 
1897, when the losses amounted to 130 per thousand. The year of 
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the losses were 120 per thousand. The next year of greatest preva- 
lence was that ending April 1, 1914, when the losses were 107 per 
thousand. 

_ These figures show incontestably that the extension of hog 
cholera, even during the year ending April 1, 1914, was not unex- 
ampled-but that in that year the disease fell noticeably below the 
high points reached in 1897 and 1887, respectively. It is import- 
ant, to note, also, that since April 1, 1914, the disease has rapidly 
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declined up to the first of April, 1917, when the last estimates were 
made. It will be seen that on that date the losses from hog cholera 
were only 44 per thousand, practically as low a level as they have 
reached at any time during the past thirty-three years. 

- As Dr. Law states, the simultaneous inoculation has been used 
to an unprecedented extent during the last four or five years. 
During the last three years, in the face of the increasing use of 
that method, the disease has shown a marked decline. It is our opin- 
ion, to paraphrase Dr. Law’s statement, after surveying the whole 
field and noting the marked decline of hog cholera in the United 
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States during the past three years, that no candid mind, in the 
face of the unprecedentedly wide practice of the simultaneous 
method, can fail to be convinced that the simultaneous method has 
not served to increase the prevalence of hog cholera in the United 
States. 

But, Dr. Law says that, great as the value of the anti-hog- 
cholera serum is in saving the race through the present generation, 
it is not worthy of consideration when compared with the enor- 
mous losses which it entails on the nation for all future time. 
Again we find an assertion without proof: There is nothing in our 
present experience that leads us to fear such dire results. We 
have a means of saving hogs, which have heretofore died by millions. 
Should such an agent be discarded, and if discarded, what should 
replace it? It is clear that Dr. Law’s opinion is that hog cholera 
- should be combated by means of quarantine, disinfection and sani- 
tation. He proposes the use of specially constructed pens of glazed 
_ brick and suggests the precautions that should be taken to prevent 
_ carrying the infection from farm to farm. As a matter of fact, is it 
possible to expect to control hog cholera through such measures? 
To answer this question it is merely necessary to refer to the ex- 
perience of Great Britain. In England for twenty years out- 
_ breaks of hog cholera were treated much as outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease have been treated in this country. The entire herd 
was slaughtered. The most rigid quarantine and the most thor- 
ough disinfection were carried out. Yet in 1917, Sir Stewart 
Stockman, Chief Veterinary Officer of the British Board of Agri- 
culture, states that ‘‘the socalled ‘stamping out’ method effected 
“no very material reduction in swine fever over a period of about 
twenty years.”’ 

In the final report of the departmental committee appointed 
by the British Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to inquire into 
_ Swine fever, under date of August 12, 1915, the committee recom- 
 mends that ‘‘the attempt to extirpate the disease by general slaugh- 
» ter should be abandoned for the present.’’ We must believe, then, 
_ that the control of hog cholera by the slaughter-out methdd is im- 
possible in Great Britain, and if impossible there, how much more 
mpossible of attainment in the United States! Now the slaughter- 
out method which failed in England is merely the sanitary method, 
which Dr. Law advocates, carried to the nth degree. If a more 
severe plan has failed of success, how can we expect results from 
‘the mild measures advocated by Dr. Law? By this it must not be 
understood that we look with disfavor upon the sanitary precau- 
_ tions which are undoubtedly of great value; but, desirable as these 
_ Sanitary precautions are, there is certainly no reason whatever to 
Gast aside a means. which enables the farmer to preserve his hogs 
_ for the present generation. Failure on the part of the Bureau to 
| advocate and promote the proper use of anti-hog-cholera serum, 
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whether in the form of serum-alone, or the simultaneous inocula- 
tion, would display not merely a lack of wisdom but would indi- 
cate almost criminal stupidity- . ; 

It may not be amiss to quote the statements of the British au- 
thorities in this respect. In a recent address (1917) in answer to > 
the question 

‘‘Are you Satisfied, so far as you are yet able to 

judge, that in the serum treatment we have arrived at a 

final method of dealing with swine fever?’ 

Sir Stewart Stockman replied 

‘*T am quite convineed that it is the best method that 

the Board (The British Board of Agriculture and Fish- 

eries) have applied as yet’in dealing with swine fever. It 

is giving much better results in the way of saving pig: life 

than anything that has been tried before, and is infinitely | 

cheaper by many thousands of pounds a year. Serum 

treatment will not stamp out swine fever; that is no part 

of its avowed object; but it must be noted in this connec- 

tion that the so-called stamping-out method effected no 

very material reduction in swine fever over a period of 

about twenty years.’’ eum 

With respect to hog cholera, then, the present situation is this: — 

We have a country which for three decades has been thor- — 
oughly seeded with the virus of hog cholera. Until the develop- | 
ment of the serum treatment, no means has been available for con- — 
trolling the enormous annual losses, and the future held out no — 
hope. Extensive practice of the serum treatment, both serum- | 
alone and the simultaneous inoculation, has proven incontestably | 
the value of the serum. ‘‘The unprecedentedly wide practice’’ of © 
the simultaneous method during the past three years has been ac- 
companied by a marked decline in the prevalence of the disease. 
Under these circumstances, can any candid mind doubt the wisdom — 
of employing the serum in order to save millions of dollars, which - 
would otherwise be lost? The Bureau of Animal Industry of 
course realizes that the present methods are not perfect, but, 
merely because of imperfections, we should not fail to take ad- 
vantage of the good which may be done and of the enormous sums 
of money which may be saved. Future researches which the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry and others will undoubtedly carry out, 
may enable us to attain our ideal, which is the complete eradica- 
tion of hog cholera, Let us, then, avail ourselves of the present 
means for fighting this animal plague and at the same time con- | 
tinue our work with the hope of ultimately reaching that state of — 
perfection which all of us, in common with Dr. Law, so earnestly _ 
desire, 

On page 791 of the September number, Dr, Law in referring 
to the blackleg vaccine prepared by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
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try, states: ‘‘It has, however, proved unsatisfactory.’’ This un- 
qualified statement of Dr. Law, is, I submit, so surprising and so 
very far from the actual facts that its absurdity is quite apparent 
from its mere repetition. Dr. Law must have been misinformed 
or else was the victim of a slip of the pen, which is suggested by 
the long list of ‘‘Errata’’ on page 816. The statement is so sweep- 
ing, without any qualifications whatsoever, that a reply is unneces- 


_ sary except to challenge its truth and then leave it to those who 


have seen heavy losses from blackleg without such protection 
dwindle to less than one-half of one per cent. after this vaccine 
was administered. And yet according to Dr. Law’s ‘‘Items of 
History,’’ blackleg vaccine, which has held an unprecedented pop- 
ularity for many years among those who have used it as an im- 
munizing agent, is unsatisfactory. ‘‘Oh, History, Oh, History, 
what errors have been committed in thy name?’—Joun R. 
Mouuer, Washington, D. C. 


REVIEWS 


THE CLINICAL PATHOLOGY OF THE BLOOD OF DOMESTICATED 
ANIMALS 


SAMUEL HowarpD Burnett, A.B., M.S., D.V.M. 
Professor Comparative Pathology, New York State Veterinary College 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. XVI + 165 with 2 colored plates 
and 23 figures in the text. The Macmillan Company, New York City, 1917. 
Price $2.25. 


This is the second edition of the instructive book by Dr. Bur- 
nett on the clinical pathology of the blood. The need for such a 
work was felt in the teaching of comparative pathology, especially 
the diseases in which the blood is the seat of primary changes and 
also in the interpretation of the results obtained from its examina- 
tion in a large number of diseases. Although there are several ex- 


‘cellent books on the pathology of the human blood, it seems to be 


the first volume that is restricted to the clinical aspect of the blood 
of domesticated animals. 

The purpose of this publication is, as set forth by the author, 
‘*to furnish a text book of hematology for the use of students and 
practitioners of veterinary medicine. It is also intended to render 
easily accessible for investigators, data concerning the blood of the 
kinds of experimental animals commonly used’’, 
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The volume is divided into 11 chapters. The first deals with 
the methods of examination and the remaining ten are devoted to 
the description of the blood under different conditions, as follows: 
Morphology of the formed elements; normal blood of the several 
domesticated animals; variations in red blood corpuscles and 
hemoglobin; influences affecting the leucocytes; special diseases of 
the blood; general and infectious diseases; specific infectious dis- 
eases due to bacteria and fungi; infectious diseases due to proto- 
zoa; diseases whose cause has not been definitely determined; and 
_ diseases due to animal parasites. Each chapter is followed A a 
comprehensive bibliography. 

The technique for the blood examination is given in detail to- 
gether with illustrations of such apparatus as is necessary for this 
work, the formula for the stains used and everything necessary to . 
ascertain the facts concerning this fluid. 

The chapter on morphology is exceedingly instructive. It con- 
tains three full page colored plates made from actual preparations 
and illustrating each of the formed elements in the blood. Not . 
less important is the very careful description of the normal blood 
of the horse, cow, sheep, goat, dog, cat, swine, rabbit, guinea pig 
and the domestic fowl in which is given the percentage of the vari- 
ous formed elements. This will render the volume of much value 
for those who are using these animals in experimental work or for 
diagnosis. 

The following chapters contain much valuable data and il- st 
Juminating discussions on the variations in the number of red blood 
corpuscles and the amount of hemoglobin due to general physio- 
logical and pathological conditions; the various influences that 
effect the leucocytes and which help in a very marked degree to 
explain the significance of leucocytosis and leucopenia. The part 
dealing with pernicious anemia, leukemia, and pseudoleukemia 
points out very clearly the condition of the blood in these three 
perplexing diseases of domesticated animals and, with the leukemias, 
the changes that occur in the blood forming organs. The desecrip- 
tion of the blood in the various specific infectious diseases and cer- 
tain parasitisms will be of much help to those working on these 
maladies. The findings of research workers who have studied the 
blood in different diseases, and in various species of animals, is in- 
cluded. 

The book has the great merit of presenting the facts clearly 
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and in as few words as possible. The many tables giving the results 
of different examinations and references to other authors render 
it of value as a work of reference and also a useful, text book for 
courses in hematology. The clear description of the methods of — 
making blood examinations, the morphology of the normal blood 
of many species, including the experimental animals, and the 
blood changes that take place in certain parasitic diseases render 
it of exceptional value to the laboratory worker and to the prac- 
titioner who cares to make use of this knowledge in diagnosis. The 
colored plates are very helpful and the figures in the text are well 
chosen and instructive. The publishers have done their part in 
making this an attractive volume. ve V.A. M. 


—~-- @ 


_ REPORT OF THE NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY FOR 1915-1916. 


The report contains 314 pages divided into two parts: first, 
the report of the Dean on the operations of the college and second, 
an appendixe containing a list of the cases treated in the various 
clinics and the results of investigations by members of the faculty. 
Owing to the change in the fiscal. year, this report covers the work 
of the college from October 1, 1915 to June 30, 1916, a period of 
nine months only. 

In his letter of submittal, the President of the University has 
pointed out that ‘‘We are dependent for the prevention of infee- 
tious diseases, especially those of a chronic nature, upon the skill, 
training and efficiency of our veterinary practitioners’’. He also 
states that the appropriations necessary for the administration of 
the laws for controlling infectious disease will be reduced in propor- 
tion to the amount expended in the preparation of veterinarians. 
He emphasizes, further, the necessity of the state’s appropriating 
more money for researches into the causes, nature and prevention 
of animal diseases. In this connection, the Dean has pointed out 
the importance of efficient teaching as well as original research. He 
states that “‘with a developing subject like veterinary medicine the 
most useful research work may be concerned with improvement in 
the presentation of subjects before classes’’. 

The educational features pointed out are that the three year 
course of veterinary medicine in this college ended June 30, 1916 
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and at that time the four year curriculum was introduced. An- 
other important point brought out is that the faculty devotes its 
entire time to teaching and research and that for the class room 
and clinical instruction; only men of experience are employed. 

The library, which is available to all students, and which is in 
charge of an experienced librarian, contains 5,168 volumes and re- 
ceived 91 periodicals on veterinary medicine and closely allied sub- 
jects. : 

Emphasis is placed on the clinical material, especially the am- 
bulatory clinic, where the facilities for treating various kinds of 
food producing animals are excellent. During the nine months 
reported, there were 370 horses, 684 cattle, 190 sheep and 255 swine. 
treated in the ambulatory clinic. In the consulting clinic, there 
were 451 cases; in the surgical clinic 175; and in the small animal 
clinic 397. This large number of cases, including a great variety 
of diseases, indicates the exceptional clinical facilities for purposes 
of instruction. In addition to these, the specimens sent to the col- 
lege for diagnosis by veterinarians of the state and the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, are of much value in teaching. They con- 
tain, among many others, specimens of suspected glanders, rabies, 
tuberculosis, blackleg and Johne’s disease. In addition the college 
prepared for the state, anthrax vaccine, mallein, tuberculin and 
anti-hog cholera serum. 

The report shows that a large amount of extension work, by 
way of assisting veterinarians, is being done. The most important 
of this is the conference for veterinarians. This is held in January 
and is largely attended by the practitioners of the staté. At these con- 
ferences, the more important subjects dealing with animal diseases in 
‘ the state are discussed. As far as possible, the best men available to 
present the present knowledge on these subjects are secured. At 
the conference last year, there was a symposium on the use of vac- 
cines, bacterins, serums, etc. in the treatment and control of ani- 
mal diseases. Dr. Eichhorn, at that time Chief of the Division of 
Pathology in the Bureau of Animal Industry, presented a paper on 
these subjects which was discussed not only by manufacturers of 
these products but also by practising veterinarians who had had ex- 
perience in their use. Another field of usefulness is the assistance 
which various members of the faculty give to live stock and breed- 
ing associations in the state by way of discussing subjects pertain- 
ing to the diseases of animals when requested by such associations. 
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A large correspondence is carried on with veterinarians in connec- 
tion with animal diseases. In this way, the college is becoming a 
home for the veterinarians of the state and a place where they can 
come for assistance in technical lines and where such assistance is 
cheerfully given. 

The research work reported for this year includes a study of 
‘‘The Means by which Hog Cholera is Disseminated by Infected 
Pork’’ and ‘‘ Hog Cholera and its Prevention’’ by Dr. R. R. Birch; 
**Researches Upon Abortion of Cattle’? by Dr. W. L. Williams; 
‘*Preliminary Study of the Pathology and Bacteriology of Ovaritis 
in Cattle’’ by Dr. C. P. Fitch; ‘‘Further Report on the Diagnosis 
of Open Cases of Tuberculosis’’. by Drs. Udall and Birch; ‘‘Leu- 
kemia and Pseudoleukemia in the Common Fowl’’ and ‘‘Roup and 
Chicken Pox’’ by Dr. E. M. Pickens; ‘‘Amyloclastic Activity in 
the Domestic Animals with Special Reference to the Saliva of the 
Horse’’ by Dr. C. E. Hayden; ‘‘A Study of the Fermenting Prop- 
erties of Bact. pullorum and Bact. sanguinarium’’ by Dr. 8S. A. 
Goldberg; and ‘‘A Careful Study of the Septicemia Hemorrhagica 
Group of Bacteria”’ by Mr. A. M. Besemer. 

The economic value of the work on the dissemination of hog 
cholera and the practical instruction given to veterinarians in the 
use of anti-hog cholera serum is shown in the fact that they ex- | 

plain one of the important ways by which hog cholera finds its way 

into garbage fed swine and its control through the use of serum. 
At this time, when the necessity of conserving food is so important, 
this knowledge can be utilized with much profit in the feeding of — 
garbage from cities and villages, thus enabling this waste to be 
utilized in the production of pork. This makes very clear the op- 
portunity for the veterinarian to assist in an increased biti 
of meat food products. 

The report on the diagnosis of open cases of dapivenlues and 
the means that are necessary for the protection of healthy animals 
is very important and will be of much assistance to veterinarians 
who are assisting owners of infected herds to eradicate the disease. 
In like manner, the continuation of the studies by Dr. Williams 
on infectious abortion and the diseases of new born calves will be 


‘a of similar help to veterinarians engaged in the control of these dis- 


orders. 
The papers a Dr. Pickens on leukemia and pseudoleukemia, 
roup and chicken pox show a great amount of fundamental work. 
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They give valuable information on these maladies that should be of | 


help to veterinarians. The large investment in poultry husbandry 
and the enormous losses of disease among fowls indicate that vet- 
erinarians must take a larger part in the control of these diseases. 
The report compares favorably with those which have been 
issued annually for the last several years. These publications con- 
tain a fund of information on the diseases of animals that are of 
much economic importance at this time. They also indicate clear- 
ly the problems to be solved by a better prepared veterinary pro- 
fession. ; 


———— 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MILK HYGIENE 


Louis .A. Kirin, V. M. D. 


Professor of Pharmacology and Veterinary Hygiene in the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, and Dean of the Faculty. 


First Edition—J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and London 


During the past few years, and especially during the past 
twelve or eighteen months, there have been many developments in 
the field of dairy sanitation, milk hygiene and milk control work 
that have materially changed the general status of affairs in these 
fields. In milk control work the leading authorities and students 
of this question have come to realize more and more the value of 
bacterial standards as a basis for grading milk and determining 
questions pertaining to quality and safety of the product. In a 
large number of milk producing centers in our large dairy districts 
the bacteria method of control has been put into practice. 

The prevailing idea in the past has been that milk produced 
in stables that score high on dairy score cards should necessarily 
be graded higher than milk produced*under very ordinary condi- 
tions of dairy sanitation and equipment. Boards of Health, Pub- 


lic Health Authorities and some of the distributers of milk in our | 


large cities possessing modern and progressive ideas on this subject 
have come to realize that the cow stables, the windows, the cement 
floors, the steel stalls and various other appointments that go to 


make up a modern and up-to-date equipment, do not go into the— 


bottle and in many cases have very little effect on the product. All 
of these modern equipments materially assist in keeping things clean 
and in general assist in maintaining a high standard. They are ex- 


pO — 
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cellent so far as they go, and while the general product coming from 
well equipped dairies is more satisfactory than that coming from 
ordinarily poor dairies, cleanly methods in producing, handling and 
caring for the product largely determine quality. Clean milking, 
plenty of hot water for sterilization of the utensils and efficient 
cooling are the three cardinal essentials in dairy sanitation on the 
farm. It has been repeatedly demonstrated that safe, clean, sani- 
tary milk can be produced in the most ordinary surroundings and 
as a rule the clean, careful dairymen produce a better product 
under ordinary conditions than a great many who have spent 
thousands of dollars in expensive dairy equipment and modern ap- 
_pliances. 

The problem in relation to clean, sanitary milk is largely ‘‘the 
human problem’’ and the very true saying ‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them”’ is applicable to the milk business as much as to 
any line of food production. In many large dairy districts where 
premiums have been paid on bacteria counts, dairymen producing 
commercial milk under ordinary, every-day conditions have been 
able, by paying attention to the ‘‘three cardinal essentials’’ in their 
methods, to produce a product with a count uniformly below 
twenty-five thousand and in many cases uniformly below ten thous- 
and bacteria per ¢.c. . 

_ In the supervision and control of the dairy cows, much ad- 
vancement has been made during the past few years in eliminating 
diseased animals and cleaning up herds. In the large milk produe- 
ing sections this has been done by the careful, thorough physical 
examination, and during the past few years the work on clinical 
control or clinical examination of cattle by means of the sputum 
cup and the examination of other excretions has done much to in- 
crease our ability of control in this direction. The work of Doctors 
Udall and Birch at the New York State Veterinary College at Cor- 
nell University, in the examination of sputum from tubercular eat- 
tle and the use of the sputum cup in practice, has probably thrown 
more light on this subject than any investigations that have been 
carried out during the past decade. It seems from this method that 
it is entirely possible to control the spread of tuberculosis in our 
dairy herds if the dairyman is willing to fully cooperate with the 
veterinarian. The segregation of animals in our large stables by 
means of individual mangers, thus protecting the cows in the herd 
individually, has done a great deal to control and prevent the 
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spread of disease. The results of tuberculin tests in large herds 
where these sanitary measures are in vogue cannot help but ‘con- 
vince the most pessimistic that these methods of control are sound ~ 
and effective. ° é: 

In this volume on Milk Hygiene, the author has arranged the 
subject matter in a most pleasing and logical manner. The text 
brings the question down to date with valuable information and is 
filled with many illustrations that are interesting and useful. It 
is very readable and should prove a valuable text book on Milk 
Hygiene for students, and useful and instructive to dairy inspectors 
and public health officials. 

The subject matter is divided into ten chapters with an ap- 
pendix of eighteen pages outlining the standards for production 
and distribution of certified milk. The physiology of milk secretion, 
the physical and chemical properties of milk, dairy bacteriology 
and abnormal conditions in milk are discussed in an interesting 
' and instructive manner. The relation of the various diseases of 
animals to the healthfulness of the product is discussed in detail. 

A summary of the work that has been done in relation to tuher- 
culosis in milk and the transmission of bovine tuberculosis to man is 
brought together in a most useful way, clear and concise. Dairy 
farm sanitation, pasteurization and the various methods of examina- 
tion in milk control work are presented in an attractive and con- 
venient manner, and all in all the book is most interesting, conven- 
ient and concise. 

The publishers have done their share in making the volume at- 
tractive and for those interested in dairy sanitation and milk hy- 
giene the volume should be most attractive. C. W. 


—— 


SPECIAL EQUINE THERAPY 


Mart R, STEFFEN 
Published by the American Veterinary Publishing Company, Chicago. 


It is difficult to conclude just what the author had in mind in 
the preparation of the book. It is neither a handbook nor refer- 
ence work. Still the author says that diseases of very common oc- 
currence are omitted and special attention is given to those which 
are unnamed, atypical or of unfrequent occurrence, A review does 
not disclose any unnamed diseases and what an atypical disease is 
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the author does not disclose. One finds such diseases as laminitis, 


pneumonia, azoturia, strangles, influenza, tetanus, as well as a num- 


ber of others, included in the work. These are certainly not rare 


_ diseases, neither are they atypical nor unnamed. 


The author discusses dosage in the treatment of cases at con- 
siderable length, but after reading his article on System in Medica- 


tion and following up with the suggested treatment of diseases, one 


is more bewildered than ever because of the fact that the author’s 
recommendations as to treatment are in most cases very general, 
whereas one would expect to find specific instructions by one who 
criticizes so seriously our present system. Note for example some 
of the following statements : 

‘‘On general principles a dose of mixed bacterins is indi- 
cated’’. Many other statements in regard to treatment are of 
the same general character. 

‘*Morphin in full doses. From four to eight grains are given 
hypodermatically.’”’ 

‘It is good practice to inject every patient in pneumonia cases 
with a moderate dose of polybacterins.’’ Also, for the same dis- 
ease he says, ‘‘My method is to give from one-half to one dram of 
fluid extract of nux vomica every three hours during the day.’’ 
Echinacea is recommended' for empyema in cases of pneumonia. 

The entire work lacks, first of all, a system of grouping or 
classification of diseases. Without a system the reader is forced 
to search until he finds something that fits the case that he has in 
hand as there is no outline to assist him; second, there is consid- 
erable confusion of material and statements, and, on the whole, the 
work does not have the clear definition that one would expect from 
an author who is supposed to understand the diseases he is discuss- 


_ ing better than the reader for whom the work is intended. 


The above conclusions are drawn from such statements as fol- 


lows: ‘‘The disease appears almost as d subacute affection.’’ ‘‘The 
- period of inoculation in the horse is from six days to two weeks.”’ 
_ “‘Some practitioners make the injection into the metacarpal artery.’’ 


Note the following suggestion to the practitioner in regard to the 
treatment of laminitis: ‘‘The only improvement that I could sug- 


| gest in this treatment would be to rasp down the entire wall,—and 
then soak the feet in a tub of tincture of iodin,—I believe that the 
_ effect would be marvelous.”’ 
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In speaking of melanosis: the author says that pathologists 
tell him it is a form of cancer and that the disease is, without ques- 
tion, hereditary. Certainly not in conformity with present waar 
mation. 

In speaking of internal hemorrhage one wonders what a per- 

iod of idleness does to the tissue to bring on internal hemorrhage 
following a hard pull. 
. The work on coughs is somewhat amazing, as. any up- -to-date 
practitioner of veterinary medicine knows that a cough is not a dis- 
ease in itself but only a symptom and a very few words would have 
summarized the entire chapter on coughs, if indeed such a chapter 
was justified. 

Note t! following definition: Azoturia is an acute disease of 
horses, characterized by great nervous excitement in its early stages 
when it occurs in a typical form, and terminating in complete pros- 
tration of the subject attacked.’’ The author’s discussion of the 
etiology of azoturia is all that is necessary to read if one desires a 
summary of the entire book. ‘‘The theory,’’ the author says, ‘‘is 
the result of the interlocking understanding of a theory-forming, 
finely-tuned physician’s brain and the more materialistic, hard- 
headed, veterinary judgment.’’ Such a combination should bring 
‘‘marvelous’’ results. One of its results is that ‘‘azoturia is first 
a viscosity of the blood; later, if the condition does not abate, gen- 
uine clotting or thrombosis in the vessels of the parts involved.’’ 
The author doesnot explain the cause of viscosity except to say 
that there is a hypernitrogenous condition of the blood and in- 
ternal secretions, but as to what the nature of this nitrogenous ma- 
terial may be the reader is left in the dark. The treatment with ox- 
ali¢ acid is recommended for the viscosity. The muscular system, 
one would conclude, plays but a very minor part in the pathology. 
Certainly a new idea. The treatment is a novel one to which the 
author says, ‘‘for business motives several other ingredients were 
added,’’—Azolysin ‘was not used in many cases because it was too 
expensive. The dose, we concludé from the author’s statement, was 
four grains of oxalic acid with some other ingredients added to dis- 
guise it. 

In connection with tetanus, the author remarks that there is no — 
tetanus antitoxin used or on the market and under the treatment of 
tetanus he says ‘‘in the light of this and later experience with anti- 
tetanic serum, I can only condemn it as a curative agent.’’—‘‘T use | 
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antitetanic serum now in my tetanus cases. I give two or three large 
doses of it in the beginning, from 2,000 to 3,500 units at a dose.”’ 
‘‘T expect this quantity of antitetanic serum to hold the toxins in 
abeyance, to dilute them, ete.’’—‘‘and even this is only a theoretical 
merit; it is not apparent.’’ . 

This is by no means a.complete list of very regrettable errors 
in the work or rather evidences of lack of familiarity on the author’s 
part with the work that has been and is being done in connection 
with animal diseases. These facts are given as illustrations of what 
one might say is more or less typical of the entire work. 


C.H. 5S. 
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COMMUNICATION 
Camp Miuus, N. Y. 


To the Editor :—Since my sudden and unexpected entrance 
into the military service October 1st I have found no opportunity 
to.reply to the many letters written to me by civilian veterinarians, 
veterinarians drafted into the service and by veterinary officers, 
inquiring about the status of the Veterinary Corps. 

As most of these have come from members of the Association 
I take this opportunity to apologize to them for the neglect and 
to write a reply through the Journal that is applicable to all of 
them. 

It must, however, be remembered that restrictions prevent 

the disclosure of military activities, whether they touch upon army 
movements or the status of it’s organization. I am therefore not 
free to announce in a public letter the definite status of the veteri- 
nary service at this time further than to say that progress toward 
the development of an efficient service is being made through the 
efforts of the veterinary officers of the National Army attached to 
the Surgeon General’s Office at Washington. Assisted by a British 
vetcrinary officer of high rank it is evident that a definite decision 
as to the needs of our service will be rapidly forthcoming. 
; The magnitude of the undertaking to develop the veterinary 
service is apparently not comprehended either by the veterinarians 
in or out of the service. The organization of the service and its 
development in the army is a big undertaking requiring weeks of 
hard work and a knowledge not only of veterinary science but also 
of military science and the art of modern warfare. 

The impression that such a service could be hurriedly organ- 
ized is a wrong one and exists only among men who have given 
but little thought to the intricacies and the magnitude of the work. 
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I confess that it required a month of service before I even began 
to get a conception of all of the difficulties the organization of the 
veterinary corps involves. When we take into consideration the - 
changes in the army regulations that must be made to bring our 
organization harmoniously into the great army machine; when we 
have once comprehended what it means to compile a manual for a 
service that touches every unit of the army and has a bearing upon 
each unit’s welfare; and when we come to understand that the 
manuals of the different arms, corps and bureaus:are the work of 
years of study, additions and eliminations we shall comprehend 
something about the stupendous task the American Veterinary 
Medical Association undertook when it offered its services in an — 
advisory capacity to assist the War Department in developing a — 
veterinary corps for the National Army. 

It is, therefore, our duty to make the best of the conditions as — 
we find them until a better organized service has been developed 
and approved. In the meantime there is plenty of opportunity 
for veterinary officers to make themselves useful. 

In this division we have instituted cavalry drill for the veteri- 
nary officers and this will be continued when our enlisted personnel 
has been assigned. This instruction is conducted by Lieut. Ell- 
witz, V.C., who has served two enlistments in the army before be- 
ing commissioned as veterinary officer. This training consists 
of guard mount and guard duty, bugle calls, small arms regula- 
tions, callisthenics, mounted and dismounted cavalry drill, and 
other matters of minor importance to officers in their tour of duty. 

We have also school three evenings each week at which are | 
discussed subjects of interest in military veterinary service as well 
as elemental subjects for the purpose of fitting officers for their 
promotional examinations. 

We have also taken over without restriction the whole meat 
and milk inspection service of the division in which connection I 
feel we have done our greatest work. Complaints about meat 
which were formerly common are now seldom heard. We have 
stationed a veterinary officer at the Commissary to see that only 
healthful meat is issued to the mess sergeants by the contractors. 
We visit the kitchens to see that their meat boxes are properly 
cleaned and the meat otherwise properly handled. Our recom- 
mendations regarding the milk supply were promptly approved 
and executed. This is a branch of the service that can be made 
very useful to the army and our experience thus far attests to the 
wisdom of the War Department in sending veterinary officers to 
the packing houses for intensive training. 

The veterinarians who have passed the examination and have 
not been called to duty I am not at liberty to advise as to the prob- 
able time they will be called. Inquiries in this connection should 
be sent to the Surgeon General, Veterinarians who are enlisted 
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men either volunteers or conscripts must seek promotion through . 
the usual channels. It might be well for such men to apply for 
assignment to the enlisted personnel of the veterinary corps when 
established in the division to which they belong. Thus assigned 
such men would not only be of greater help to the army than in 
the line but their opportunity of promotion would be enhanced. 
Besides the experience thus obtained would be helpful to them 
when they return to civil life, even though they fail to obtain a 
commission. — 
Very respectfully yours, 
L. A. Meriiuat, Secretary. 


—Dr. L. McLean of Brooklyn, N. Y. has presented his veterinary 
library and collection of surgical instruments to the New York 
State Veterinary College at Ithaca, N. Y. . 

—The Conference for Veterinarians will be held at the New 


York State Veterinary College at Ithaca, N. Y., January 10 and 


11, 1918. 

—The Iowa Veterinary Association will hold its next annual meet- 
ing at Ames, Ia., January 15, 16 and 17. 

—Dr. G. H. Berns, who has conducted an extensive and success- 
ful veterinary practice for many years at 74 Adams St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has retired from active work. The practice is continued 
under the management of Doctors Gannett and Risley under the 
same name at the same place. Dr. Berns, in his retirement, carries 
with him the respect and esteem of many professional friends. 

—The death is announced, at seventy-three years of age, of Pro- 
fessor A. J. F. Dastre, director of the laboratory of animal physi- 
ology at the Sorbonne, and a member of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences. 

—Dr. C. H. Hieeins Resians.—Dr. Charles H. Higgins, who for 
many years has been the chief pathologist of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has resigned to become the Canadian repre- 
sentative of the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories of New York. Dr. 
Higgins has been associated with the Department of Agriculture 
since 1899. In 1902 he established and organized the Bacteriolgi- 
eal Laboratory at Ottawa, and has since been identified with the 
control of contagious diseases of animals under the veterinary 
director general. Upon his retirement he was presented with a 
gold mounted ebony cane by the laboratory staff. 

—Dr. Seymour Hadwen of Agassiz, B. C., has been appointed 
pathologists to succeed Dr. Higgins at Ottawa, Can. 
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—The next meeting of the Oklahoma State Veterinary Medical 
Association will be held at Oklahoma City, January 9 and 10, 1918. 

—Dr. R. C. Smith, formerly of Enid, Oklahoma, is now with 
the Veterinary Corps, National Army at Marfa, Texas. 

—The meeting of the United States Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation will be held at the La Salle Hotel, December 3, 4 and 5, at 
Chicago, Ill. 

—tThe meeting of the Illinois State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion will be held at Chicago, December 5, 6 and 7. 

—Information has been received that the medical, dental and 
veterinary students have been placed in class five of the new classi- 
fication under the selective ‘draft, to become effective December 20. 
Under this arrangement it would appear that the students of these 
professions may continue their studies until this class is reached. 

—The Western New York Veterinary Medical Association will 
hold its next meeting December 13, 1917, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

At the meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation at Springfield, Mass., addresses. were made by Doctors 
Bonner, Eichhorn, W. Horace Hoskins, Maloney and Commissioner 
Whittlesy of Connecticut. Doctor L. H. Howard of Boston, offici- 
ated as toastmaster. 

—Fifty-six graduates of the Veterinary Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania are now engaged in military service. 

—The Minnesota State Veterinary Medical Association will hold 
its next meeting at Minneapolis, January 9, 10 and 11, 1918. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the Maine Veterinary 
Medical Association was held at Portland, Me. At the banquet, Dr. 
W. H. Robinson of Portland presided as toastmaster. Among the | 
speakers were Dr. G. F. Wescott, Portland; Dr. C. F. Davis, Rum- 
ford; Dr. A. Joly, Waterville; Dr, A. L. Murch, Bangor; Dr. 
W. 5. Lord, West Baldwin; Dr. P. R. Baird, Waterville; Dr. W. 
M, Simpson, Boston; Dr. F. Li, Russell of the’ University of Maine ; 
Dr. C. L. Blackley, Newcastle. 

—Dr. N. F. Williams, formerly of Amarillo, has removed to 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

—Dr. Harve Frank has removed from Jewell City, Kans. to Chi- 
cago, Ll, 


~—Dr. N. J. Cleveland has removed from Havelock, Ia. to Rocky 
Ford, Colo. 


—Dr. A. H. Burns has removed from Hepler to Bucklin, Kans,. 
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WORK AND WIN 


In some ways the past year has been one of the most critical 
in the history of our country. It is not impossible that still more 
critical times are before us. Aside from the activities of the war 
itself and our preparation for it, there have been corresponding 
activities in the production of food supplies, which are quite as 
essential as munitions for prosecuting a vigorous campaign. There 
has been cause for congratulation and for apprehension. Con- 
gratulation for increased productivity under unfavorable condi- 
tions, and apprehension for the increased demands made upon our 
resources. The world may be upon the edge of a famine. Nearly 
thirty million men are at arms; think what that means to the 
farms. With lessening man- -power to operate the soil, there is an 
ever increasing demand for its products. It has been said there 
are three important factors in this war: money, munitions and 
food. Money and munitions have been and can be provided, but 


food production cannot be forecast with any degree of certainty 


even in times of peace and with sufficient labor. Feeding a large 
share of the world is the task that is facing us. Wheatless and 
meatless days are not merely a matter of philanthropy; the con- 
servation of our food is a grim necessity and upon it depends the 
future of our country and probably much of Europe besides. 
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If arms represent our first line of defense, it is obvious that 
farms constitute our second line of defense. Now, more than 
ever, do armies march upon their stomachs, and America must 
provide a victorious diet for them. An army represents not only 
the soldiers at the front but a vast number of men and women at 
home working to supply their needs—and all must be fed and 
clothed. 

Every nation in Europe is on a war diet and this country is 
rapidly approaching it. The question of food winning the war 
looms larger. The enemy is endeavoring to starve the Allies by 
submarining their food ships. The Allies are blockading the food 
from the enemy, and the surrounding neutral nations are under 
pressure to export whatever surplus they may have both ways. 

The past year has been devoted largely to preparation and to 
rendering aid to our allies who have been defending us. The time 
is rapidly approaching when we can participate in our own de- 
fence. Moral and financial aid were at once available and prompt- 
ly rendered. Physical aid, from a peace-loving nation unpre- 
pared for war, required time. Once awakened to the danger 
threatening democracy, preparation has moved with accelerating 
speed ; but the battle front indicates that still more speed is needed. 

One of the cogs in the war machine is veterinary service. 
Although recognized by Congress a year before the declaration of 
war, its organization has proceeded slowly. Its complete organiza- 
tion has not yet been announced; but veterinarians have rallied 
to the service and there is no lack of support where patriotism 
calls. The supply has been equal to the demand and ean be in- 
creased if necessary. The test, however, is yet to come. The suc- 
cess of the veterinary branch of our army will depend wpon the 
merit shown in the present war. The necessity of veterinary sery- 
ice has been amply demonstrated in other armies, and although 
our own is as yet untried the future may be faced with confidence. 
The present is a period of probation; the future will determine 
the result. There can be but one result. Work and win. 

P, ae 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY AND WAR 
About two-fifths of the farm products are represented by ani- 
mals and their products. There is an intimate correlation. If 
cereals are in demand for human consumption and the prices high 
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more land is tilled and pasturage diminished. The high prices 
make it more profitable for the producer to sell his grain than to 
convert it into meat. On this and other accounts the decrease in 
animals, in the war ravaged countries, has been appalling. It is a 
question for careful consideration in*this country. 

The recent report of Secretary Houston shows that the United 
States Department of Agriculture has been alive to the situation. 
Forethought, efficiency and earnest endeavor have characterized 
the efforts to present the situation in its proper perspective. As a 
result there has been an increase along nearly all lines of produc- 
tion. Although some conditions have been unfavorable, there has 
been an aggregate increase, over 1916, of 1,006,000,000 bushels of 
cereals, from which a considerable amount must be retained for ~ 
seed, and in which the percentage of soft corn was unusually high. 
Among the animals, the dairy and other cattle have shown an in- 
crease. Sheep, unfortunately, have continued to decline. Hogs, 
which during recent years have shown an upward tendency, de- 
creased over 4,000,000, but in spite of this diminution, the total 
number is greater than it was at the beginning of the European 
war. The number of hogs varies from year to year more widely 
than that of the larger meat animals. The task of increasing the 
meat supply is necessarily slow and also difficult. Hogs and poul- 
try .yield the quickest returns and urgent efforts have been made 
to increase their production., Special campaigns have been ¢on- 
ducted. Additional men have been employed to give their entire 
time to increasing the number of hogs, to encourage poultry rais- 
ing and assist producers of beef cattle. In regions where there 
was a shortage of feed, cattle have been transferred to other areas 
_ where feed ‘stuffs were relatively plentiful, and the lives of many 
a were saved. In the West, the National Forest ranges were opened 
earlier than usual to prevent animal losses, especially of lambs and 
- calves. The number grazed was increased ‘by approximately 
_ 350,000 over any previous year. In spite of this the demand for 
gi grazing privileges could not be fully met. Plans for further util- 

ization of the ranges for live stock production are being arranged 
for 1918, 

a In the control of animal diseases, special attention has been 
* directed to the contrel of hog cholera and cattle ticks. Estimates 
- show that the losses from hog cholera during the past fiscal year 
decreased by approximately 30 per cent and reached the lowest 
verage per thousand head since 1894. 
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In the tick area, more than 40,000 square miles were re- 


leased from quarantine during the past fiscal year and 1788 | 


square miles on September 1, 1917. Sixty-five thousand five 
hundred and twenty square miles were placed in the tick- 
free area December 1. More than 51 per cent of the original 
infested territory has now been cleared of the tick. The work 
was greatly enlarged during the past summer, and many ad- 
ditional employees were assigned to it. The suppression of 
the tick makes possible the introduction of more and _ better 
beef and dairy cattle, and already thousands of fine breeding cat- 
_tle have been procured by southern farmers. 

Satisfactory progress has ‘been made in the prevention or 
control of other destructive animal diseases. In 12 states an in- 
spector has been detailed to assist in combating tuberculosis of 
cattle and swine and abortion of cattle. An extension of this work 
into 7 other states is contemplated. Men are regularly employed 
in the control of blackleg of cattle and anthrax of domestic ani- 
mals. 

The war calls for sacrifice and maximum effort. ‘‘The spirit 


revealed by the farmers and the results of their efforts indicate. 


that they recognize the responsibility resting upon them in this 
emergency.’’ ‘‘It is incumbent upon them, as it is upon all other 
civilians, to work and to save, to seek no mere selfish advantage, 
and to reveal the same spirit of devotion and willingness to make 
sacrifices and to give all they are and have which animate the sol- 
dier in the trenches, if this struggle is to be brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion.’’ P, A..F, 


—_—a —_— 
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Bois Jerome. 


CartTILAGINOUS QuirrorR AGain.—‘We will only say that we 
have operated on 700 cases, almost all exceedingly serious or compli- 


cated, and that our percentage of recovery has been 95% with an 


average treatment of between one or two months.’’ 


Such is the conclusion of the article on a New Mernop or 


OveRATION that Veterinary Major Fleuret published in the Recueil 
of July 15th. ; 

The method is said to have given remarkable results and con- 
sists in the resection of the coronary band and of the skin cover- 
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‘ing, thus exposing the cartilage and transforming the quittor into 


a flat wound easy to cicatrize. 

The process is simple, quick and easy to perform. As I un- 
derstand the technic, it is a slight circular thinning of the wall, 
around and below the coronary band, the whole extent of the 
Swelling formed by the diseased cartilage, is the first step of the 
operation. In the second, an incision is made below the coronary 
with a double sage knife which is then pushed under the skin, and 
both band and cutaneous flaps are resected as one piece, exposing 
the cartilage which in the third step is removed in its complete 
entirety. A dressing with tincture of iodine, salol and boric acid 
and an ordinary antiseptic application represent the after treat- 
ment. 

The progress of the cicatrization is said to be as follows: 
When the operation has been well performed, cicatrization goes on 
very regularly. The wound, in fifteen days, is covered with granu- 
lations. The swelling following the operation has disappeared. 
The wound is not painful to pressure and is limited to only two 
edges; the upper one cutaneous, thin, slowly spreading on the 
granulating surface; the lower one, much thicker, forming a band, 
grey whitish in color, slightly striated, and seems to be formed 
by a special developing continuation of the podophyllous tissue, 
assuming a very rapid ascending growth so as to soon reach the 
space primitively occupied by the resected coronary band. This 
new form leaves on its course, as it develops, a horny layer which 
mingles and unites to the wall without leaving any trace of the 
solution of continuity. 

Notwithstanding the dangers, so much guarded ae in re- 
lation to injuries to the coronary band, in the classical operation, 
and in which the coronary band was to be respected by all means; 
and also notwithstanding the objections that were made by some 
to the methods of Bayer or of Schroder in which the band is di- 
vided in two places in Bayer’s and one with Schroder’s operation, 
and again omitting the objections made to the Perrier process, 
where the excision of the flap of skin covering the cartilage is the 
principal step so as to expose the cartilage and permit its removal, 
a consideration of the new mode of operation is summarized by 
Mr. Fleuret as follows: ‘‘If it has been admitted that the cor- 
onary band was the only and true matrix of the wall, an organ 
which was to be touched only with the greatest respect, today we 
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are in a measure to affirm that its total ablation may be made with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. Its regeneration takes place rap- 
idly and regularly without leaving any trace of solution of con- 
tinuity and no deformity of the foot.’’ 

Seven hundred successful cases represent substantial proof. 


Again on the same subject but without new treatment. The 
operation is old, easy, practical and without danger of complica- 
tion and a prospect of recovery in three or four weeks. It was 
spoken of at the Societe Centrale by Major Haas, and consists in 
the thinning of the coronary band and wall with the introduction 
into the fistulous tracts of the quittor of a small seton, ribbon or 
cord impregnated with a blister ointment. 

The technic is simple. The band and wall are pared thin as 
in ordinary cases, a probe is introduced into the fistula and pushed 
down on the podophyllous tissue where an incision is then made. 
and the seton is introduced after complete curetting of the fistula. 
The incision of the podophyllous tissue must. be made below the 
coronary band.’ The seton. is changed after three days and re- 
newed; it is left 10-15 days and the treatment is completed by in- 
jections of Villate solution. If there are two fistulas, two setons 
are required. Results: 160 treated. 95 cured and 65 improved. 


TREATMENT OF WouNbDs.—This is not the first. time I have 
written on this subject, which has been and is so extensively treated 
in veterinary and human publications. It is but natural to think 
that the question is far from being exhausted. If the treatmeut 
of wounds has made progress; if the extensive and almost exces- 
sive use of antiseptics has proved to be injurious because of t!.-ir 
inconvenience; the destruction of the microbes and also of the re- 
producing cells; if it has been necessary to obtain a dressing to 
preserve the vitality of the phagocytes and at the same time pro- 
tect the wound from the danger of its environment and iis float- 
ing germs; it can be readily understood how and why many hutaan 
surgeons and veterinarians have tried to find the best method by 
which the principal and essential objects of a treaument may. be 
realized. 

Many of the methods offered have had their advocates: the 
dressing after cleaning the wounds with ether; the use of the ni- 
trate of silver in solution; the application of oxygen; the applica- 
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tion of iodined ether; the treatment with saline water only; with 
a solution of chloride of lime, carbonate of soda and boric acid; 

‘ with anhydrous chloride of magnesium; with continuec irriga-_ 
tions of chloride of sodium; all have had their origin from human 
surgeons. 

The magnificent records so often mentioned of the results ob- 
- tained with the polyvalent serum of Leclainche and Vallée have 

also a claim in the progress made in the treatment of wounds. 

Unfortunately the majority of these methods, so advantageous 

in human surgery, is not without great objection. and in veteri- 
nay application and practice become exceeding!y difficult and, in 
many instances, impossible to practice. 

The objection is that they generally fail to offer the indis- 
pensable complement to the preparatory cleaning of a wound by 
__ giving it a solid protecting dressing against external microbes. A 
protection which could be obtained by an impermeable covering 
__suficiently adhesive to stick to the wound, cover it and carry in 
itself products able to destroy the microbes without danger to the 
vitality of the repairing cells. 

This substance Major Bringard has worked to find, and he has 
made known the new treatment which he advocates for horses and 
all large animals. 

The mixture that he proposes is made as follows: put in a 
basin one kilogram of coal tar, heat it over a slow fire, and mix 
with it 200 grams of chloride of lime and 100 of boric acid. Keep 
stirring with a spatula until a thorough incorporation is obtained. 

This forms an impermeable mixture, which will adhere well 
to the wound, especially if, with wadding gently passed over the 
surface, all moisture has been removed. 

Coal tar is absolutely necessary for preparing the mixture. 

When the wound has been well cleaned from all foreign sub- 
stances and dried with wadding passed over it, a layer of the plas- 
_ ter is easily and rapidly put on. If for any reason or other a lit- 
_ tle of the plaster has been removed, it can be covered anew without 
_ difficulty. 

a Under the application the cicatrization is said to go on rapidly 
and infected wounds are, after proper preparation, rapidly trans- 
_ formed; the vitality of the repairing cells is accelerated, the gran- 
_ ulating processes rapidly develop and quick cicatrization follows. 
Zs To summarize, this method has for its advantages: Ist, a ra- 
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tional composition based on the most recent scientific discoveries. 
2d, undoubted efficacy as proved by numerous experiments. 34d, 
it is surprisingly easy and rapid in application and requires no 
assistance. 4th, it is much cheaper than all other preparations. 
It deserves a trial. 


TREATMENT OF Rapies.—A glance at the last table presenting 
the results of the anti-rabic vaccinations, performed at the Pasteur 
Institut in Paris and published since the foundation of the insti- 


tution to the present, tells of the no longer disputed value of the . 


great discovery made by the immortal Pasteur. 

From 1886 to 1916, a period of 30 years, over thirty-five thou- 
sand persons have been treated and the mortality among them 
noted every year, has been slight; from 0.94 to 0.21, varying slight- 
ly and for some years remaining at zero. 

Of course the figures are only the records of the Paris insti- 
tution, where the treatment has been carried on, and of course 
submitted, as in other similar institutions, to the perfections that 
science could offer. : 

In relation to the subject, however, I find among the sum- 
maries of the Presse Medicale one which is very interesting. 

It is that of a new Italian method for the treatment of rabies 
by Prof. Cl. Fermi, director of the Institut. of Hygiene of the 
University of Sassari. 

The professor has prepared a vaccine different from those or- 
dinarily used in the treatment of hydrophobia. 

The Fermi vaccine is an emulsion at 5% of a strong fixed and 
fresh rabbit or dog virus, phenolized at 1%. ‘The spinal cord 
which is used in Pasteur’s, and the Calmette methods and others 
is replaced in the Fermi method by the brain which he considers 
more active. 

The anti-rabic serum is obtained by injecting into the horse 
the vaccine as an antigen and using the blood of the injected horse. 


The serum-vaccine is a mixture of one part of serum and two 


of phenolized vaccine at 1%. 

The new method consists in treating the patient with the 
serum-vaccine during the first five or ten days, continuing to the 
twenty-fifth with the vaccine. 

The author claims that his vaccine is the most efficacious of 
all the vaccines used in the various Italian and French institutes. 
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The mortality in true failures (fifteen days after the end of the 
treatment) is of 0%. It is of 0.1% for false failures, those that 
occurred during the treatment or in the fifteen days that follow it. 

. Fermi’s vaccine is entirely avirulent and its innocuousness is 
absolute. ‘ 

The vaccine and the phenolized serum can be kept sterile and 
efficacious; the vaccine for six months, the.serum for two. They 
can be transported to all countries, and every physician can have 
them at hand and use them without loss of time after the injury 
has been received. Numerous patients can thus be saved and much 
danger of infection avoided. ¥ 

The Fermi vaccine is said to have been already used in Eng- 
lish colonies since 1912. 

ADEE 2: Sits Ses 
BrBsuiogRAPHY—VETERINARY. Opsrerrics—By W. lL. Williams, 
Professor of Obstetrics and Research Professor in the Diseases of 
Breeding Cattle in the N. Y. State Veterinary College at Cornell 
University. 

Some years ago it was my great pleasure to notice in my bib-~ 
liographic reviews a work by Prof. Williams on Veterinary Ob- 
stetrics, including the diseases of breeding animals and of the new 
born. 

That the book was bound to be a success could not be doubted 
and, in fact, the reception that it received at the hands of the pro- 
fession was a full appreciation of its value. The first edition was, 
of course, looked upon as likely to be soon followed by a second 
edition; and yet the new Veterinary Obstetrics is not that second 
edition, with the ordinary notice of being corrected and consider- 


ably improved. 


Professor Williams is not one to be satisfied with such a suc- 
cess as that obtained by his first publication. He is a deep thinker, 
he is one who will always try to improve what work he has under- 
taken or accomplished and with the large amount of research and 


investigation he has made, it was certain that he would be the one 


to undervalue the first attempt made in 1909. The result of his 
searching thoughts has been that the work before us is of an en- 


tirely different nature. 


Originally, ‘‘Obstetrics’’ included the diseases of breeding ani- 
mals and of the new born, all in one volume; but ‘‘the volume of 


a | 1909 has become so thoroughly obsolete in spirit and plan’’ that 
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Williams decided to prepare a new volume upon obstetrics and 
‘‘a companion volume upon the genital organs, including those 
diseases of the young animals transmitted from mother to young 
in utero or through the milk.”’ 

Thus is opened a much wider field and a more thorough dis- 
tribution and perfect connection of the subject, and the broad 
ground of all the related subjects will receive proper recognition. 

This will be well because, as remarks Williams in his introdue- 
tion, ‘‘Few branches of veterinary science are of more acute im- 
portance to the vetermarian than obstetrics, because generally the 
questions arising are pressing emergencies which brook no delay’’; 
and again, as the professor points out, ‘‘ Especially in the cases of 
dystocia or difficult parturition where a young man, not yet well 
up to practical work, may find himself embarrassed and may find 
if he fails in his attempts, in the presence of a layman, one who 
will do the work in which he did not succeed’’. This sad experi- 
ence, the present writer encountered in the first years of his pro- 
fessional career. 

Obstetrics is the most important work the country practi- 
tioners have to perform and the study of the subject, good as it 
may have been while at college, or promoted by the careful read- 
ing of books, practical experience must and will be of essential 
importance. 

The first volume of Veterinary Obstetrics is a work of over 
600 pages. It is illustrated with 140 figures, 3 of which are col- 
ored, and is published by the author. 

A minute and critical analysis of its contents would demand 
the work of a specialist, if there is one in our ranks; but a concise 
examination will give a satisfactory explanation of the amount of 
good reading the book contains. 

The anatomy and physiology relating to, the organs of gener- 
ation with an excellent article on embryology and teratology by 
Professor B. F. Kingsbury of the Medical College of Cornell Uni- 
versity are followed by chapters on pregnancy or gestation; the 
hygiene of pregnant animals and physiological parturition; dys- 
tocia, maternal and fetal, with abnormalities in the development 
of or primary diseases of the fetus or its annexes, These are pre- 
ceded by the chapter on wounds and injuries of the genital organs 
and finally puerperal infections and puerperal eclamptic diseases — 
bring the contents of the book to its close. In the last section are 
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found references to the sow, sheep and bitch. The principal work 
relates to the large domestic animals, especially to cows. 

The work is well presented. It has a methodical arrangement 
and distribution. It deals with each subject in its particular 
sphere. It is sufficiently illustrated for all necessary information 
and contains very good directions relative to the preparatory and 
necessary appliances for the special work which may be demanded. 
Veterinary Obstetrics is destined to be the classical work in Amer- 
ica, it will,certainly find its way in other countries, as it is now 

the most recent and modern work of our professional literature 
relative to the subject. 

Professor Williams will do well not to keep us waiting too 
‘long for the second volume of his work. 


So 


SUMMARY FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


Those marked ‘‘X’’ will be analyzed. Those marked ‘‘O”’ 
will appear in abstracts. 


! VETERINARY JOURNAL—(O) Interesting ovariotomy in a troublesome mare— 
Ulcerative cellulitis—(O) Presence of strongylus armatus in the testicle 
of a eryptorchid—(O) A peculiar case of temporary paralysis of the 
muscles of the neck in a horse—(O) An interesting patient—(O) A 
method of dealing with a punctured and suppurating eyeball—(O) 
Spasms of the diaphragm in a pony. 
VETERINARY ReEcoRD—September. Treatment of eezema—(O) A record in 
_ temperature—Rats and swine fever—(O) Operation for radical cure of 
umbilical hernia—(O) Clinical cases. 

‘VETERINARY NEWs—September—(O) A rare cystic condition. October—(O) 
Inversion of the bladder—(O) Coccidiosis in horses—(O) Tetanus after 
castration—(O). Eversion of the uterus in mares. 

In Nuovo ErcoLaAni—Some notes on obstetrics. Uterine flexion and retro- 
flexion. Some clinical characteristics of synovitis of the great sesamoid 
sheath in horses. ‘ 

ANNALES DE L’INsTITUT PAsTEUR—Fecundation and phagoeytosis—(X) 
Study on gaseous gangrene. 

REVUE GENERALE DE MEDECINE VeTER.—(X) Nicotine in mange—(X) Death 

F of a veterinarian by rabies. 

_ Bvutretin Soc, CentraLe—September—(X) Mixed mammary tumors in sluts 

ses (O) Treatment of epizootic and ulcerous lymphangitis by autopyotherapy. 

_ _REcuEIL DE MEDECINE VeETER.—(X) Typographic anatomy and place for the 

& neurotomy of the median nerve—(X) Uremia of acarian origin in a horse. 

_ Revue or Comparative ParHo.ogy—(X) Immutability of instinets in human 

: races. Sulfurous gases in their various applications. 

_ SBrBriocrarpHY—VETERINARY Oxsterrics. The animal industry of the south; 

a _past, present and future. ’ 

oy egal or AGRICULTURE. Union of South Africa. Coceidiosis of the 

. ow 

Bureau or Anima Inpustry. Amendment of regulations governing meat 

inspection in the United States, 


VESICULAR STOMATITIS OF HORSES AND CATTLE* 


JoHN R. MonteEr, Washington, D. C. 


Inrropuction. Among the more important forms of stoma- 
titis of particular interest to the members of this section may be 
mentioned mycotic stomatitis of cattle, which results from eating 
feed containing irritating fungi; necrotic stomatitis, especially 
affecting calves and pigs, which is caused by infection with the ne- 
crosis bacillus; stomatitis contagiosa, or foot-and-mouth disease, 
which is one of the most highly infectious diseases of animals and 
caused by a filterable virus; pustular stomatitis, which is less con- 
tagious in character than the former and confined solely to the 
equine; and vesicular stomatitis, concerning the character of which 
this paper will deal. 

The name ‘‘vesicular stomatitis’? not only indicates the loca- 
tion of the lesions in the mouth, but also suggests that the vesicles 
or blisters are characteristic features, being observed at the begin- 
ning of the disease. Other names which have been applied to this 
affection are sporadic aphthae, stomatitis vesiculosa, stomatitis 
aphthosa, erosive stomatitis, sore mouth, ‘‘blue tongue,’’ and pseudo 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

This affection is known in Europe and South Africa, and has 
been observed occasionally in sporadic form in the United States, 
but without attracting any particular attention. During the early 
fall of 1916, however, it became very extensive in certain sections 
of this country, being especially prevalent in Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, Colorado, and Wyoming. It was first reported among the 
horses and mules at remount stations in the Central West, where 
large numbers of animals had been collected prior to shipment for 
use in the French and English armies. Here the disease found ideal 
conditions for its spread among thousands of these animals closely 
quartered in barns and pens. From these remount stations in the 
Central West the disease became distributed by following the chan- 
nels of trade as far as the Atlantic Coast. The affection did not 
even stop there, as several shipments were made abroad while the 
horses were in the ineubative stage of the disease, and infected 
American horses were found shortly after arrival in France. 


"Presented at the 54th annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medi- — 
cal Association, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917, 
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Strange as it may seem, the first information that this country 
was experiencing an outbreak of vesicular stomatitis was reported 
in an article by the French veterinarian Joculet, which appeared 
in the Recueil de Médicine Vétérinaire, December 30, 1915. Ow- 
ing to the difficulties attending the delivery of these European peri- 
odicals since the beginning of the war, this copy was not received 
until several months later. Jacoulet referred to the erosive stoma- 
titis of indeterminate nature affecting horses coming from America 
for the French Army. He indicates that some of the veterinarians 
coming to the army depot were acquainted with this disease, call- 
ing it stomatitis of horses and attributing it to the fact that the 
new horses frequently licked the freshly whitewashed walls near 
them. The question of etiology was at once referred to the Pasteur 


- Institute, but at that time attempts to carry the disease from horse 


to horse proved unsuccessful. The opinion was thereupon advanced 
that defeetive food probably of a mycotic nature was responsible, 
especially since moldiness was quite extensive in baled American 
hay brought over with the horses. 

In the number of the above named French journal for Febru- 
ary 29, 1916, Vigel records having observed the disease in question 
in a large number of American animals. On the basis of his ob- 
servations he believes that the cause of vesicular stomatitis is a con- 
tagion and should not be looked for in the poor quality of hay, as 
the disease spread to French horses on the surrounding farms and 


these animals had never eaten American hay. At least one cow be- 


came similarly affected. Three bacteriologists of the French Army 
took samples of blood and vesicular fluid from infected horses, but 
their results were likewise negative. However, Vigel proved quite 
clearly that the disease is contagious and transmissible through di- 
rect inoculation. More recently, May 15, 1917, Panisset reports in 
the Revue Générale de Medicine Veterinaire that vesicular stoma- 
titis had gained considerable ground during the previous few 
months, but not sufficient to cause any alarm. Particularly those 
depots that received horses coming from the first infected remount 
stations have paid heavy tribute to the affection. Although known 
and described before the present war, it had been observed only oc- 
casionally, and its present frequency in France is considered by 
Panisset to be due to importations of infected American horses for 
military purposes. 

Notwithstanding that the disease primarily affects horses and. 
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mules, it may spread to cattle under appropriate conditions, but 
thus far it has not been observed under natural conditions among 
hogs and sheep. Evidently the necessary conditions for its spread 
from horses to cattle obtained in Nebraska, as a shipment of cattle 
from that locality to the Kansas City Stock Yards last fall was 
found infected. Much excitement was occasioned thereby, as the 
disease was quite suggestive of foot-and-mouth disease. However, 
a series of careful experiments was at once begun, from which the 
true nature of the disease was ascertained and the diagnosis. of 
vesicular stomatitis made. 

Errotocy. The literature upon the subject of vesicular stoma- 
titis fails to incriminate definitely any specific organism as the cause 
of this contagion. Repeated cultural studies of fresh vesicular 
fluid drawn under aseptic precautions from experimentally in- 
fected horses and from field cases have resulted in the isolation of a 
variety of microorganisms, including micrococci, several short rod- 
shaped bacilli, one of which takes the bipolar stain, a large Gram- 
negative spore-bearing rod, and a fungus. Horses and calves were 
subjected to inoculations with cultures of these several organisms, 
both intravenously and by scarification of the epithelial covering 
of the tongue and inner surface of the lips, but in no instance was 
the inoculation successful. An inoculation test of a small micro- 
coceus isolated and cultivated under strict anaerobic environment 
proved it to be innocuous to horses and calves. Finally, fresh vesi- 
cular fluid passed through a Berkefeld (N) filter was completely di- 
vested of all infectious qualities as determined by inoculation tests 
of the filtrate in six different experiments. 

Microscopie examination of fresh vesicular fluid by dark-field 
illumination revealed the presence of micrococci and in addition 
small bodies with refractive coverings which were very similar in 
appearance to the spores of a fungus isolation on egg medium from 
a sample taken from a case of vesicular stomatitis. 

A bacteriological report of the work done by Dr. George 
Mathers of the University of Chicago on the etiology of this disease 
was read by Dr. L, A. Merillat at the recent meeting of the United 
States Live Stock Sanitary Association (1), but the evidence pre- 
sented in favor of the bacillus described was far from conclusive. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. James Gregg of the British Remount 


1. Report of the twentieth annual meeting of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association, December, 1916, page 33, | 
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Station at Newport News, Va., several cultures of a microorganism 
which he had isolated from a case of vesicular stomatitis in a mule 
and with which suspicious symptoms of the disease were induced 
in other mules (2), were obtained for study. With this organism, 
which proved to be a facultative anaerobe and very slow to develop 
on any medium, we were unable to infect horses or calves by direct 
inoculation of large amounts of the culture. Moreover, the em- 
ployment of this organism, as well as several other different or- 
ganisms, as an antigen in the complement fixation test failed to 
give positive results with sera from either immune horses or im- 
mune cattle. » Z 
Symproms AND Lesions. The first phenomenon of vesicular 
stomatitis consists in the formation of reddened patches on the buc- 
cal mucosa, especially of the tongue. These are quickly succeeded 
by vesicles or blisters of grayish-red color only slightly elevated 
and of various sizes from a dime to a silver dollar, filled with clear 
or yellowish serous fluid. These blisters may not be isolated, but 
frequently they coalesce to form a large vesicle. They usually rup- 
ture in a very short time, which accounts for their not being recog- 
nized at times even in the early stages of the disease. The rupture 
of the vesicles results in exposing the raw underlying surfaces, 
which appear as reddened erosions with the grayish-white fragments 
of the torn mucous membrane of the preexisting vesicle still at- 
tached to the irregular borders like a fringe. These erosions may 
become confluent, varying from the size of a dime to that of the 
palm of the hand, and may even involve practically the entire up- 
per surface of the tongue in horses. Healing varies, but usually 
occurs quite rapidly in from 8 to 15 days in uncomplicated cases. 
While these lesions in horses are principally confined to the upper 
surface of the tongue, they may involve the inner surface of the 
lips, the angles of the mouth, and the gums. In cattle, on the other 
hand, the tongue does not appear to be so extensively affected, and 
lesions may also occur on the hard palate, lips, and gums, some- 
times extending to the muzzle and around the nostrils. Often the 
lips of the horse are swollen and itchy, which causes the animal to 
rub the muzzle against any nearby object. In a very few cases 
fresh cows have shown similar lesions on the teats when their in- 


Ws 2. American Jowrnal of Veterinary Medicine, Vol. 2, No. 4, April, 1917, 
_ page 221, 
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fected calves had been sucking them, but no feet lesions have been 
observed in these cases. 

Immediately before or simultaneously with the appearance of 
the vesicles there is present a moderate rise of temperature, which 
rapidly subsides. A more or less profuse flow of saliva follows, 
which dribbles from the lips and consists of a thin, stringy, or 
frothy fluid. Not infrequently the presence of salivation is the first 
indication that. the animal is sick. Owing to the painful condi- 
tion of the mouth at this stage, there is loss of appetite or at least 
inability to eat, and in horses gritting of the teeth is quite fre- 
quent, while in cattle ‘‘smacking’’ noises are heard as in foot-and- 
mouth disease. This sensitiveness as a rule remains for several 
days, after which healing commences, and it is remarkable to ob- 
serve how quickly the sick animals will start to eat even while their 
tongues are still eroded. Although eating well, they do not regain 
their original thrifty appearance for some time longer. In dairy 
cows in addition to shrinkage in flesh, there is a noticeable reduc- 
tion in the normal flow of milk for a few days. 

So far as our observations are concerned, the period of incu- 
bation of vesicular stomatitis has varied from 36 hours to 9 days, 
but the greatest number of cases have occurred in from 2 to 5 days 
after exposure. 

No losses have been reported from uncomplicated cases of this 
disease in either horses, mules, or cattle. A certain proportion of 
horses and mules having vesicular stomatitis also became infected 
with either influenza or contagious pneumonia, or perhaps both, and, 
of course, a number of deaths have occurred among such animals. 

ContTaGiousNEss. That the malady is contagious has been defi- 
nitely shown by the transmission of the disease from sick to healthy 
animals by inoculation. The degree of contagiousness, however, 


varies between wide limits. In fact, certain writers have claimed — 


that it is not contagious, because they fail to reproduce the dis- 
ease after experimenting with only one healthy animal. Our ex- 
perience with this disease shows that frequently one or even more of 
the injected animals in an experiment will fail to develop the in- 
fection, aS in several instances we have produced the disease in 
only two out of three, or two out of four, or again three out of nine 
of the experimental animals; so that it is necessary to use more 
than one animal if accurate information is to be obtained. This 
point is strongly brought out by the opposite conclusions reached 


- 
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by the two French investigators, Jacoulet and Vigel, who recently 
found the disease in American horses shipped to France. The for- 
mer believes the disease is benign, nontransmissible, and of ali- 
mentary origin, while the latter readily transmitted the disease to 
other horses and convinced himself of its contagiousness. 

Experiments have proved that the disease is most virulent at 
the time the blisters rupture or shortly thereafter, but when the 
lesions are five or six days old the virus of the disease has practi- 
cally disappeared. This may account for the greatly differing re- 
sults investigators have had in their attempts to transfer the dis- 
ease artificially. These facts show the necessity of using several 
experiment animals for inoculation, and also of injecting the in- 
fectious material as soon as possible after the blisters have formed. 

The virus is evidently of short life, and is transmitted only by 
close contact. Probably the infected environment remains danger- 
ous longer than the attacked animals. At the Bureau of Animal 
Industry Experiment Station one field was set aside for animals 
which had recovered from attacks of vesicular stomatitis. Horses 
and cattle were placed in this field three weeks after they first 
showed symptoms of the disease. Healthy susceptible cattle were 
kept in this field as a check on the possible spread of the disease, 
but in no instance did they become infected. Likewise, susceptible 
animals turned into a stable which three weeks previously in one 
instance, and sixteen days previously in another instance, had har- 
bored active cases of vesicular stomatitis, remained well. Several 
instances have been reported in which a line fence or a board fence 
in a double corral has been sufficient to prevent the transmission of 
the disease from the infected animals on one side to the healthy ani- 
mals on the other. 

Investigations indicate that the disease is very seldom com- 
municated by owners or caretakers of affected animals visiting 
other farms. As a rule the disease appears to spread by direct con- 
tact with recently affected animals, or by recently infected feed 
troughs, water troughs, bridles, or pails. Inoculation experiments 
on such laboratory animals as rabbits, guinea pigs, rats, and mice 
have resulted negatively. The disease manifests itself in suscep- 
tible animals more rapidly after the application of infectious ma- 
terial to scarified areas in the mouth than through intravenous 
injection, although positive results have been obtained also by.the 
latter method. 
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Contrary to experiences in the field, we were able, in several 
test inoculations, to transmit infection to the feet of several cat- 
tle in a small porportion of cases, and likewise this virulent material 
also produced lesions in from five to nine days in the feet of one 
hog, in the mouth of another, and on the snout of the third. While 
these cases were the exception and not the rule, they should be re- 
corded for their scientific interest. In this connection it should 
also be stated that a number of hogs in immediate contact with these 
animals but without receiving any artificial inoculation remained 
normal in all cases, while a number of cattle similarly exposed con- 


tracted lesions which were confined solely to the mouth. Infec-_ 


tious material expelled from the mouths of the attacked animals and 
kept moist by placing it in a sealed test tube protected against ex- 
posure to light, retained its virulence for three weeks in one in- 
stance. Such material after being dried or preserved in normal 
salt solution lost its virulence in a much shorter period of time. 

Very little work appears to have been done on the question of 
immunity in this disease. A number of horses and cattle which 
were typically affected last fall at the Bureau Experiment Station 
failed to contract the disease when inoculated with the virus three 
months later, although the control animals became infected prompt- 
ly. It may be stated that in these cases immunity had persisted 
for at least three months. Further tests regarding its duration 
could not be made, because the required infectious material was 
not obtainable owing to the disease having disappeared. Injec- 
tions of blood serum from immune animals so far as tested induced 
no resistance to the disease. 

Whether the milk of affected cattle is or is not infectious for 
people has not been recorded, but such milk has been fed experi- 
mentally to hogs, without producing any ill effects. 

DIFFERENTIAL DiaGNnosis. While the disease has not the great 
economical importance of foot-and-mouth disease, it nevertheless 
is contagious and causes considerable alarm owing to its close re- 
semblance to the dreaded European disease. Furthermore, as most 
writers state, this infection in cattle may be readily confounded 
with foot-and-mouth disease, and experience has shown that a 
prompt and exact differentiation is accompanied by numerous 
difficulties. The real difficulties surrounding the diagnosis are best 
appreciated by those who have faced them with the consciousness 


that their pronouncement if mistaken would lead on one hand to. 
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unnecessary and serious economic disturbances and on the other to 


the spread of one of the most dreaded and easily communicated 
among animal plagues. Vesicular stomatitis will therefore prove a 
menace whenever and wherever it may reappear. For these rea- 
sons it is strongly urged that local quarantines to prevent its spread 
be imposed by State live stock officials in whose territory the disease 
may be found. All owners and handlers of horses,‘mules, and cat- 
tle, particularly liverymen, managers of stock yards, and stockmen, 
should be directed to separate sick from well animals, clean and dis- 
infect contaminated premises, and have all infected animals ap- 
propriately treated. 

The opinion that the malady is not foot-and-mouth disease is 
based on the fact that persistent observation of sick animals has 
failed to reveal certain typical symptoms which would be expected 
in an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. The drooling, vesicles, 
and erosions are similar in appearance to those produced by foot- 
and-mouth disease, but in none of the animals examined in the field 
has there been found any soreness of the feet, which is a common 
symptom of foot-and-mouth disease. Moreover, many horses have 
this particular ailment, but horses have not been observed to con- 
tract foot-and-mouth disease in any of the previous foot-and-mouth 


‘outbreaks -in the United States. Hundreds of hogs exposed to the 


disease and in association with the sick animals in pastures have 
shown no signs of the malady, and this is regarded as significant, 
because in the last outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease hogs were as 


, Susceptible to that disease as were cattle. Exposed sheep also fail 


to show vesicular stomatitis, yet these cloven- footed animals are 
susceptible to foot-and-mouth infection. In a number of cases of 
vesicular stomatitis the lesions appeared to me continuous or pro- 
gressive, and not explosive as in foot-and-mouth disease. In these 


instances secondary lesions were apparent on a number of consecu- 
-tive days in the mouths of both horses and cattle, and vesicles were 


observed on the base of tongues whose free portions were almost de- 
nuded of mucous membrane as a result of the rupture of similar 
vesicles six or seven days before. 

Complications are extremely rare in vesicular stomatitis, and 


neither chronie diseases of the hoof nor mammitis have been ob- 


served following it. Sucking calves are seldom affected with the 


* diseasé, and rarely in other than a mild form, while an attack of 
_ foot-and-mouth disease in calves is always serious and not infre- 
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quently fatal. The vesicles in foot-and-mouth disease as a rule are 
larger than in vesicular stomatitis, and are more tightly filled with 
serous fluid. Furthermore, instead of increasing in virulence by 
passage through a series of calves, as foot-and-mouth disease has 
always done in our previous experiments, vesicular stomatitis be- 
came greatly reduced in pathogenesis and required a constantly 
increasing period of incubation before manifesting lesions of the 
disease. Although numerous filtrate experiments have been con- 
ducted, in no case has the disease been produced in this manner, 
which is also unlike our experiments with foot-and-mouth disease. 

The percentage of animals infected in each of the herds of cat- 
tle, and the history of exposure without transmission of the disease 
except. by immediate contact, would indicate that this ailment is 
not the highly contagious foot-and-mouth disease which, -once it is 
introduced into a herd, quickly affects practically 100 per cent of 
the cattle and hogs on all the farms to which the virus may be car-— 
ried by intermediate agencies. 

The result of this study of vesicular stomatitis suggests the ne- 
cessity of inoculating horses with suspected material in any future 
outbreak of disease bearing a resemblance to foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. 

Finally, it must be apparent that in vesicular stomatitis we 
have a disease more closely resembling foot-and-mouth disease than 
either mycotic or necrotic stomatitis, and that Hutyra and Marek 
are correct in their opinion that a reliable differential diagnosis 
can be made only after inoculation experiments and eareful ob- | 
servation lasting a number of days. : 

In mycotic stomatitis portions of the lining membrane of the 
mouth become inflamed, and in a few days it changes to a croupous 
membrane which peels off leaving a raw surface, while the thin ~ | 
skin between the toes may also be inflamed. Swelling of the feet 
and stiffness of the animal are frequently apparent in. mycotic 
stomatitis. The previous history of the case, the absence of its 
spread to horses exposed to the infection, and the complete nega- 
tive results obtained by the inoculation of calves, distinguish be- 
tween the local disease named and vesicular stomatitis. Mycotie — 
stomatitis occurs in only from 10 to 50 per cent of the cattle in a 
herd, usually in the late summer or early fall after a dry spell, and — 
it does not run a regular course. J 

Necrotic stomatitis may be distinguished from vesicular stoma- 
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titis by the fact that while it affects cattle and especially calves, 
it may also involve pigs and sheep, but its spread among the ani- 
mals of a herd shows a much lower degree of infectiousness than 
ivesicular stomatitis. The characteristic lesion of the latter is the 
appearance of blisters containing a serous fluid on the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth of the affected animals. In necrotic stomatitis 
blisters are never formed, destruction of the tissues occurring from 
ithe beginning and being followed by the formation of yellowish 
cheesy patches principally found involving the lining membrane of 
the mouth, especially the tongue and cheeks. The cause is the Ba- 
cillus necrophorus. 

In horses vesicular stomatitis must be differentiated from con- 
tagious pustular stomatitis, which is not difficult. In the latter dis- 
ease there are no simple erosions, but instead there are raised nod- 
ules on the mucous membrane of the mouth. These nodules sup- 
purate and liquefy in their center, causing the conical surfaces to 
slough, resulting in the formation of pustules or ulcers, from which 
the name of the disease is derived. The location of the nodules and 
pustules is chiefly on the lips, gums, inside of the cheek, and on the 
. ‘tips and sides of the tongue. While the disease may be artificially 
transmitted to cattle, sheep, and hogs, it occurs under natural con- 
ditions only among equines. 

TREATMENT. The treatment of vesicular stomatitis consists in 
first removing the. affected from the healthy animals and isolating 
the former until fully recovered. Such isolation together with the 
adoption of rigid sanitary precautions greatly reduces the preval- 
ence of the disease. If the animals are gentle enough to be handled, 
one-half tablespoonful of borax should be placed on the tongue 
twice daily, or the mouth syringed several times a day with a 1% 
solution of permanganate of potassium ; otherwise 2 heaping table- 
spoonfuls of borax or 1 tablespoonful of potassium chlorate should 
be dissolved in a bucket of water and the affected animals should 
ibe allowed to drink or rinse their mouths with this medicated water 
at their pleasure. Hay should not be fed the first few days, but in- 
stead give bran and soft feed. If the animals are treated in this 


_ manner and carefully fed, the disease should rapidly disappear. 


—>———— 
Discussion 


Dr. Lams: In the discussion of any subject it is presumed 
that the one discussing it has some special knowledge of it. Of 
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course, I have no special knowledge on this subject. We have heard 
it presented in a very masterful way, and the paper seems to in- 
elude about all that any of us know. 

My state has been blessed, or otherwise, with several outbreaks 
of this disease. I am expected to recount some of my experiences 
in the field with this particular disease. _ 

Vesicular stomatitis made its first appearance in Colorado, 
in a shipment of horses from Omaha, Neb., arriving in Denver 
August 24th, 1916. The affected animals were isolated and treated, 
the stables disinfected and very few horses contracted the disease. 

On Sept. 23rd, 1916, in company with Dr. W. E. Howe, Gov- 
ernment Inspector in charge, in Colorado, together with two of 
his inspectors, one of whom had experience with foot and mouth 
disease in various eastern states during the outbreak of 1914, I 
visited the western portion of the San Luis Valley about 300 
miles from Denver. At one ranch we found one cow affected and 
apparently the only one affected, though running in the same field 
with about 15 head. This case seemed to assume the necrotic form. 
On another farm, several miles away, a man had two horses af- 
fected and the disease had ‘been present in his place for several 
weeks as he had lost two horses probably from starvation, due to 
inability to eat on account of the condition of the mouth. Several 
swine on this place were observed and none of them showed any 
evidence of disease. 

On another ranch several cows suckling calves, were badly 
affected in the teats, which were covered with a thick, hard, black 
scab. At another farm a considerable number of calves were af- 
fected with typical symptoms of foot and mouth disease as re- 
gards the mouth symptoms; smacking of the lips, dribbling of 
saliva, but in no instance were there any foot lesions. On this 
place there were several horses with large raw surfaces on the 
tongue. 

We visited a logging camp up in the hills and found practi- 
cally every horse in the stable affected. In no instance did I find 
vesicles, the mucous membrane of the tongue appeared as though 
parboiled and tipon slight pressure peeled off quite like peeling a 
banana. In none of these cases could. any connection be traced to 
the disease among the horses in the. Denver yards. The ranches 
were widely separated and all were a long distance from the log- 
ging camp where the horses were stabled and not turned on pas- 
ture, hence no means of the infection being transmitted from -one 
herd to another could be traced; besides the animals on the dif- 
ferent places seemed to be affected at about the same time. 

On October 12th the disease again made its appearance among 
the horses offered for inspection for war purposes at the Denver 
yards, in a shipment made by George King from Grand Island, 
Nebraska, This outbreak spread to a much larger number of 
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horses than the previous one in spite of segregation, disinfection 
and treatment, and during the next few months it became quite 
prevalent in various portions of the state, being disseminated 
mostly by horses through the medium of feed barns in town, and in 
several instances by horses ridden or driven to school by children. 
One affected horse in this way scattered the disease to an entire 
school district. There are comparatively few instances of the dis- 
ease being spread by cattle, practically every outbreak ‘being 
traceable to horses, though in some instances it was impossible to 
definitely determine the source of infection. The disease ran a 
course of from one to three weeks, varying with the severity of 
the case. No treatment was attempted with any animals except 
broken horses, this treatment consisting in washing the mouth 
with a mild antiseptic solution of permanganate of potash. A 
strength of about 1 to 100 was probably the most successful. 

There was very little death loss from this disease and what 
loss did occur was in old and badly debilitated animals, probably 
from starvation due to inability to eat. The chief loss was from 
loss of flesh during the progress of the disease. 

The rapidity of recovery was certainly remarkable when one 
considers the severity of the symptoms and the extent of the le- 
sions. A few cases developed’ the necrotic form and were much 
more resistant to treatment. The only animals contracting the 
disease were horses and cattle and, of these, horses seemed to be 
the most susceptible, and to be the most severely affected. In 
numerous instances swine were exposed but not affected. The 
greatest economic importance of this disease is, that the symp- 
toms are very similar, in fact, almost identical with those of foot 
and mouth disease, and for this reason there is great danger of 
confounding one with the other; one point of difference being 
that in no instance, in my experience, has there been any foot le- 
sions. The distinguishing difference seems to be the class of ani- 
mals affected. Foot and mouth disease is said to attack all cloven 
footed animals and no others, while vesicular stomatitis affects the 
horse with much severity and does not affect swine, though they 
are especially susceptible to foot and mouth disease. What the 
man in the field needs, and hopes soon to be provided with, is a 
method of differentiating these diseases without the delay of in- 
oculations or the subjection of various animals to exposure. 

Dr. FreNcH: From what we all know or learn of vesicular 
stomatitis, it runs about the same course in all communities. I 
think Wyoming had its share of vesicular stomatitis the past win- 
ter. The first occurrence of it was some thirty days after they 
found it in Kansas City. If the genuine foot-and-mouth disease 
should ever get into a state like Wyoming, I feel there would be 
more trouble in controlling it than there was in all the twenty-two 


_ States where it appeared. We have 50,000 elk in the state of Wy- 
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oming, and if they are susceptible to it, I do not know what we 
could do except to get a gun and go hunting. In one county there 
was a round-up, and_there were about 40 riders at this man’s 


property riding for cattle. Almost every one of those riders car- | 


ried the infection home with their horses, so we had practically a 
whole county infected to start with. We commenced placing quar- 
antines, and at first attempted to isolate the infected animals from 
the well ones and treat them, but in our state the herds run any- 
where from a few hundred to a few thousand, and they are prac- 
tically all wild animals, and I quickly learned that we had more 
than our hands full with trying to treat these animals. I quit or- 
dering them to be isolated. Inside of a week the greater per- 
centage of the infected animals had apparently recovered, and I 
do not believe it is the best policy to undertake to treat a herd of 
anywhere from three or four hundred to five thousand range cat- 
tle. One always finds them on the fight when he tries to do it, and 
our loss did not amount to anything at all from vesicular stomati- 
tis. It had this effeet that when later on we had a very hard win- 


ter, the after-effects of vesicular stomatitis, | am sure, caused us 


considerable loss from the weakened condition of the animals dur- 
ing the blizzards. Horses seemed to be affected a great deal more 
severely than cattle. In some cases I visited places the second time 


as long as ten weeks after the infection, and I found that the le- — 


sions were not all healed. In several bunches of cattle I found 
calves affected, and the disease killed some of the calves. As for 
taking them off hay and putting them on bran, I do not believe one 
of those range animals can be taught to eat bran. It would get 
well before it learned to eat bran. We quarantined horses and ecat- 
tle both, and we did not allow a rider off that range, and we tried 
not to allow neighbors to bring horses to the place. In the dairy 
cow districts we attempted to treat these animals, and I believe it 
shortened the course of the disease. The disease swooped down 
on us before we knew what we were about, and it gradually disap- 
peared and we were through with it. The longer the disease ran in 


our country the less virulent it was, and so far as the direct loss’ 


from the disease was concerned, I do not consider we had any. 
There is one question I should like to ask Dr. Mohler and that is, 
if an animal has had the disease is it liable to contract it again? 
Dr. Mounier: Replying to Dr. French’s query, I have al- 
ready referred to the fact that we conducted only a few experi- 
ments to determine the period of immunity resulting from a pre- 
vious attack of this disease. In these experiments, which were 
properly controlled, immunity was found to persist for at least 
three months in the animals tested. Unfortunately it was impossi- 
ble to ascertain whether the immunity was of still longer duration 


since by that time the virus had exhausted itself both in the field’ 


and at our experiment station, thus preventing further exposure 
of previously affected animals. 


. 
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INFLUENZA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOME 
IMPORTANT COMPLICATIONS* 


G. W. Dunpuy, East Lansing, Mich. 


I believe I am about to call your attention to one of the great 
economic problems that is confronting the veterinary profession on 
this continent today. Equine influenza, pink eye, catarrhal fever, 
or shipping fever, as it is termed, is one of the most important dis- 
eases that we are confronted with in the practice of veterinary med- 
icine, owing to the fact that all shipping points, as well as stables 
and other places where horses are assembled in considerable num- 
bers, seem to be infected; and while the mortglity is not high in 
proportion to the number affected, the economic loss is very large, 
as the animals are run down in condition, weakened and debilitated 
to such an extent that-they are unfit for use for several weeks; and 
if succeeded by some of the frequent complications that follow, they 
may be incapacitated for months. I believe this economic point has 
never been fully emphasized. 

The term influenza is generally applied to several forms of the 
infectious disease that prevails so generally among horses in the 
stock yards and other places where horses are assembled, whether 
the disease is confined to the respiratory organs alone or involves 
other organs of the body. 

Various European authorities have endeavored to differen- 
tiate between the catarrhal and pectoral forms of the disease, but 
owing to the fact that the period of incubation, the infectious na- 
ture of the malady, and its occurrence in the same stable, in the 
same shipment of horses, and under the same conditions, we are 
warranted in assuming the position that these are only different 
aspects of the one disease. However, my object is not so much to 
invite discussion of this particular phase of the disease as it is to 
get the ideas of those who have had a wide experience in its treat- 
ment or control, so that we may be able to devise the best means to 
do our bit for the country in aiding the War Department in handling 
the large number of horses that will be assembled together in our 
remount stations and other places where it will be necessary to 
gather together horses and mules for artillery, cavalry, and supply 
trains. 


*Presented at the 54th annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medi- 
eal Association, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917, 
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Equine influenza may be defined to be a contagious, febrile dis- 
ease, either of an acute or sub-acute character, accompanied with 
dullness, high fever,cough, in the majority of cases, and sore 
throat; swelling of the limbs and torpidity of the liver, showing it- 
self by the appearance of jaundice, indicated by the yellow tinge 
of the conjunctiva and visible mucous membranes. The highly con- — 
tagious nature of influenza makes it extremely hard to contend with. 
It is the:dread of the horse dealer, and the great scourge of the 
horse market. Convalescent animals seem to be distributors of the 
disease to some extent, as well as those in the acute stages, and even 
recovered animals may be spreaders of the infection. 

A case is recarded by Dr. A. McKercher of Lansing, in which 
a stallion conveyed the disease to the mares he served for a period 
of 12 months after his recovery. However, this is an exceptional 
case, but shows plainly that the causative factor that produces the 
disease may remain in the blood or glandular secretions for a con- 
siderable length of time. 

As a rule, animals that have recovered from the disease are im- 
mune for a long period. In fact, we may have good reason to con- 
sider them as permanently immune. However, some European au- 
thorities claim that horses that have recovered from the catarrhal 
form of influenza may develop the pectoral form, and vice versa 
those that have recovered from pleuro-pneumonia may be affected 
with the catarrhal form. 

I believe this to be a doubtful conclusion, but as all rules have 
exceptions, this may be simply an exception to the general rule; 
but we can readily understand that cases of sporadic pneumonia 
may occur in animals that can easily be mistaken for the infectious 
form characteristic of influenza. A considerable amount of bac- 
terial investigation and experimentation so far has not definitely 
settled the cause of the disease. This experimentation has been car- 
ried on by a careful study of the bacteria present in these out- 
breaks, and also by artificial inoculations; and now, I believe the 
generally accepted theory in Europe, quoting from Hutyra and 
Marek, is that equine influenza is caused by a filterable virus. 
However, this is usually the last resort of the tired bacteriologist, 
and research man, when other efforts have failed to isolate a micro- 
organism upon which the responsibility can be placed. If we ac- 
cept the theory of Hutyra and Marek, we are led to believe that 
this filterable virus is present in the blood, and no doubt in other 
fluids of the body. 
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A number of experiments made in this country by Dr. Ferry 


- that came indirectly under my observation seem to demonstrate the 


fact that a certain streptococcus, presumably the organism de- 
scribed by Schutz and others, might be responsible for the disease, 
as out of 63 cases of horses in different stages of influenza, this or- 
ganism was found in the blood of 34. Inoculation experiments in 
connection with this work, while not carried on to any great ex- 
tent, showed that this organism will produce fever, prostration, 
ough, and discharge from the nostrils, which are very character- 
istic of influenza. This not being the essential feature of this paper, 
I will pass it over for the present, as our time is limited. 

The period of incubation might be said to be from three to six 
days, but in exceptional cases it has been known to run as late as 
14 or 15 days. It is usually ushered in with rigor or chill, followed 
by a rapid rise of temperature, 104 to 106° F'.; 4nd an increased 
pulse beat, followed by dullness, lassitude, and diminished appetite. 
The affected animal usually remains standing, showing no desire 
to lie down, unless abdominal complications set in. 

A very prominent symptom in the majority of cases is a red 
and inflamed condition of the conjunctiva and swelling of the eye- 


ids. These dropsical manifestations extend to the abdomen and 


limbs. Respiration is accelerated, and the cough, at first dry and 
painful, gradually becomes moist and is followed by a muco-puru- 
lent discharge from the nostrils. In the early stages, we usually 
have constipation, followed, in some cases, by a fetid diarrhea. 
Urine, in all cases, is scanty and highly colored, containing large 
quantities of albumen and bile pigments. 

A great.many peculiar phenomena present themselves in an: 
outbreak of equine influenza. In some cases, we find well-marked 
symptoms of laminitis, while in others we have evidence of articu- 
lar rheumatism; again, we find a semi-paralysis with incoordina- 
tion of the limbs, showing the depressing influence of the toxin on 
the motor nerves. 

I feel that it would be useless and unwarranted to dwell on 
the symptoms and appearance of this disease, as it is familiar to 
all practitioners, but will call attention to some of the serious com- 


plications that often follow in its wake. 


Perhaps, the most serious of these complications is pneumonia, 
which, owing to the debilitated condition of the animal and the very 
feeble resistance offered, usually terminates fatally, Another seri- 
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ous sequel of equine influenza is purpura hemorrhagica. While 
not as fatal as pneumonia, it is always very tedious and inflicts 
considerable loss in time and depletion of the animal’s condition. 
Roaring is another sequel of this disease, which reduces the price 
of the animal at least 50%, although this condition can be relieved 
by careful surgery. 

With this immense economic loss staring us in. the face, is it 
not time for the veterinary profession to make a special effort to 
stamp out this serious menace to the horse industry of the country? 
If this is as important an economic matter as I maintain that it is 
under ordinary conditions, it must be infinitely greater now that 
we are engaged in the greatest war the world has ever known, and 
thousands of horses will be needed for the various departments of 
our army. These horses and mules will be gathered in large num- 
bers in our remount stations, and other places where it will be’ 
necessary to assemble them for use when needed, where proper 
eare is almost out of the question. We can imagine the immense in- 
convenience and loss to our government with from 20 to 80% of 
these animals suffering from influenza in its various forms. Bat- 
tles have been lost and wars have been decided by armies not be- . 
ing able to strike at the critical time, and who knows but that this 
same condition may arise in the present gigantic struggle; then, 
is it not the duty of our profession to take this matter in hand and 
urge upon our government the necessity of cleaning up these ship- 
ping yards, stables, and cars. The stock yards companies can be 
induced to do this, which was plainly evidenced in the case of the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Chicago in 1914. 

I am well satisfied if this proposition were carried out it 
would be the saving of millions of dollars to shippers and owners 
annually. There are two methods of prevention that can be used 
in controlling influenza: first, practical disinfection and fumiga- 
tion of stables, stock yards, and railroad cars; second, prophylactic 
vaccination before shipment, and, if possible, before exposure. 

In regard to the first proposition, it may look like a very large 
undertaking, but it is not an impossibility, and I believe that the 
time will surely come when it will be demanded. Why not do it 
now! The time is ripe. I think we could have the War Depart- 
ment back of us. Shall we try? 

The second proposition is easy to put into effect. It is gen- 
erally admitted that an animal, after recovering from influenza, 


‘ 
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is immune to another attack for a long period. Therefore, for pro- 
tective purposes in animals which have never suffered with this 
disease, we must. attempt to produce the same conditions by arti- 
ficial means. This can be accomplished in several ways: either by 
injecting into the blood of the animal living virulent bacteria, by 
injecting bacterial products arising from the disintegration of the 
cells after death, by injecting dead bacteria, or by injecting bac- 
terial products arising from the disintegration of the cells after 
death, by injecting dead bacteria, or by injecting bacterial pro- 
ducts secreted or excreted during the life of the bacteria. For 
practical purposes, I believe the safest procedure in the major- 
ity of cases is to use suspensions of dead bacteria, which are termed 
bacterins. é 

Dr. Ferry’s experiments demonstrated clearly-that a certain 
streptococcus exists in the majority of cases of influenza. Would 
it not be wise to use vaccines prepared from these organisms? 
Whether these are really the primary cause of the disease is not the 
issue at present. Experiments have shown that horses can be im- 
muned in this way, and further animal experiments have shown 
that prophylactic injections of suspensions of these dead organisms 
will protect against injections of the living virulent bacteria; and 
tests of the blood of the protected animal, according to the opsonic 
index, have shown a large increase in the opsonins. I would urge 
the vaccination of all horses before being shipped, and in order to 
protect horses already in the stables, they should be given a 
thorough course of prophylactic treatment. 

While carrying out this prophylactic treatment alone would 
not be striking at the root of the evil, as it would be almost too mueh 
to expect the vaccination would protect, in all cases, horses that are 
shipped into those contaminated yards and stables that are fairly 
reeking with infection. Let us, then, urge upon those who have au- 
thority the thorough cleansing and disinfecting of all cars, yards, 
and stables where horses are handled, and especially where the 
horses that are purchased by our War Department have to be as- 
sembled. It is a duty, as members of the profession, that we owe 
to the horse interests of the country; it is a duty that we owe to 
the War Department; it is a patriotic duty that we owe to our 
country in this important period in our history; it is, also, a duty 
that we owe to humanity to do our part in endeavoring to aid the 
cause of democracy until the outrageous cruelties of Kaiserism 
are banished from the earth, 


THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF VETERINARY 
SERVICE IN THE INTEREST AND WELFARE ' 
OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH* 


WILLIAM THOMSON, Keremeos, B. C. 


The value and importance of properly qualified veterinary 
service in the preservation of the health not only of the lower ani- 
mals, but of human beings has seldom received such just and uni- 
versal recognition as today; but the necessity for competent vet- 
_erinary authority with the steadily increasing demand for compe- 
tent private practitioners has long ago been admitted by the lead- 
ing thinkers of our land. Ever since the inception of the first vet- 
erinary college (1762, at Lyon, France), when ignorant prejudice 
previously held sway, it has been a long, arduous, uphill task. 
With the corner stones laid upon the principles and knowledge 
gained in the practice and study of human medicine, a public 
service has been built up, which has come to be recognized as 
only second in importance to that of the medical, equally responsi- 
ble and indispensable for the preservation of the health of human 
beings. If it is admissible, I would say that the competent, proper- 
ly licensed veterinary surgeon is indirectly responsible for the 
preservation of the public health. The population of the animal 
kingdom greatly exceeds that of the human kingdom and the uni- 
versal tendency is to produce better animals, thereby creating a 
better and more wholesome demand, with better remuneration for 
competent veterinary service. We must admit with sadness that, 
if this terrible war which the German nation has thrust upon an 
innocent, unwilling world continues, the best of human virility 
will be destroyed, necessitating the adoption of a universal policy 
for the more rigid conservation of the public health. Never more 
true than today is the phrase that the ‘‘boy is father to the 
man.’’ The birth rate in Germany in 1915 decreased by 20 per 
cent, and in 1916 by 40 per cent. This is the natural result of a 
war of such magnitude and all nations that contribute to the fight- 
ing forces will suffer more or less in proportion. Legislation for 
the better conservation of child life is becoming manifestly more 
urgent, in the ratio of our casualties on the European battle fields, 


" *Presented at the meeting of the British Columbia Veterinary Associa- 
tion, Penticton, B, C., September, 1917, 
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where our brave Canadian lads are struggling heroically for an 
early decisive victory; a victory which will bring from the ene- 
mies of free democratic peoples a sufficient guarantee of security ; 
which should bring a peace everlasting. The policy for the con- 
servation of human life, especially our child life, is a problem 
which will command the attention of our leading men more and 
more. The service or equipment of any organization, institution, 
or legally appointed board for the preservation of public health 
cannot possibly be adequate to the tasks involved, without the ad- 
vice and assistance of competent veterinary scientists. If it would 
be criminal to remove from the public service all the veterinarians 


employed, it is equally criminal for local authorities to ignore 


competent veterinary advice and assistance. 

The veterinary profession has a two-fold mission to perform ; 
the first, and indirect part, is to prevent human beings from be- 
coming infected with loathsome and fatal diseases, easily trans- 
missible to them from the lower creation. The second, or direct 
part, is to heal dumb animals. 

Some may be inclined toward criticism and demand some tan- 
gible proof of the importance of the veterinarian as bearing on the 
preservation of the public health. In reply I might point out 
that he is the only local authority who is properly qualified to de- 
tect the terrible disease of rabies in the lower animals, thereby 
promptly obtaining an isolation of the infected. There are many 
more terrible diseases that the veterinarian’s special education 
and skill fit him to detect and control. As an example, take an- 
thrax; the tendency in a man affected with anthrax is to commit 
suicide. The number of human beings suffering and dying from 
tuberculosis equals the casualties of many wars. Every mother 
should know that if her children are fed on milk from a tubercular 
cow, when the germs of the disease are passing with the milk, they 
will develop tuberculosis. I once saw a case of acute glanders in a 
man who did not survive many days. He was the keeper of a livery 
stable in Linlithgowshire in Scotland. After a night’s debauch 
he drank liberally from the horse trough in the morning. I am of 
the opinion that many people died in Europe and the British Isles 
of glanders, which had been diagnosed as bronchitis. It is my 
opinion that many people every year die in America from dis- 
eases of animal origin. Wherever qualified veterinarians have 
received proper recognition from the authorities, and adequate 
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remuneration for their services, they have never failed to stamp 
out outbreaks of disease. In 1882 when Dr. Koch of Germany 
discovered and isolated the actual causative agent of consump- 
tion there was for a long time a controversy to the effect that the 
bacillus of the disease could not be transmitted from cattle to man. 
It was a veterinary surgeon who first proved that cattle were in- 
fecting human beings frequently. It is true that glanders con- 
tinues to break out in isolated places and sometimes in community 
centers, but the veterinarian is on its trail and soon has it under 
control. Can the same be said of tuberculosis? Given proper 
support tuberculosis in cattle could be eradicated, but the country 
must be prepared to pay the price. There are many other dis- 
eases of animal origin filling human graves by the millions, al- 
lowed to go unchecked, for the want of skilled veterinary assist- 
ance. - , 
A community goes a long way today in seeing to it that it is 
protected from the dread results of animal contagion, by insist- 
ing that local authorities secure the services of trained veterinari- 
ans. The United States of America employes about one thousand 
veterinarians in the meat inspection service, and control of con- 
tagious diseases transmissible to man. It is up to every person to 
fight a state wide battle for pure milk, pure meat, and pure food 
of every kind. The blood of the poor man is worth as much to 
the State as that of the rich man, in fact more, as he generally 
raises the larger family. No means should be left untried, no es- 
sential service or veterinary advice ignored, that will advance our 
knowledge or system of safeguarding the public health, and 
especially the health of our children. 

Very often milk is sold to the public, especially in unorganized 
communities, which contains not only the bacillus of tuberculosis, 
but pus germs as well. Milch cows frequently suffer from diseases 
of the udder; fistula, for instance, when suppuration is present, 
with pus passing freely into the milk. Many fistulous udders have 
come under my notice, and in dairies where all the milk is mixed, 
milk from one cow will contaminate the entire supply. Pus germs 
must frequently, under such circumstances, gain access to man- 
kind, and is, in my opinion, the source of many differently situated 
abscesses. We hear of*abscess in the spinal articulations, the kid- 
neys, the mesentery, appendix, and in the brain. Diphtheria and 
other diseases of children can frequently be traced to the milk 
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route. If all mileh cows were constantly under official supervision, 

and commercial milk pasteurized at communal plants, especially 
in unorganized districts, cases of disease in children and weaker 
individuals would be reduced to a minimum, With every con- 
quest over nature, veterinary science continues to grow, and like 
all other progressive sciences, it has to be studied in the labora- 
tory and in the field. If there is any graduate who, fifteen or 
twenty years ago, emerged from the portals of his alma mater 
with his diploma under ‘his arm, thought he had learned it all, and 
failed to keep abreast of the times, he must be living on personal- 
ity instead of merit. 

People today are taking a livelier and more widespread inter- 
est in the factors which make for health, since the world began. 
In most cases the saying that ‘‘the ills that flesh is heir to’’ is a 
libel on God. Advanced veterinary medical science impeaches this 
old phrase, and tells us that we are not heirs to any disease, or phy- 
sical ills; the most of them and the suffering and woe, is inflicted 
by flagrant transgressions of hygienic laws. It is generally con- 
ceded by the advanced thinkers of today that most people know 
more about the old testament and spiritual religion than hygienic 
laws and physical truths. I have the greatest admiration for those 
eminent and courageous divines, who, all over this continent, are 
constantly fighting for the higher ideal, a purer character and 
sanctity of soul, but it is along spiritual lines, and my subject is 
of the physical law. While I am not prepared to controvert the 
claim that the spiritual law possesses a dominant power over the 
physical law, my observations in widely different countries impress 
me with physical truths that open up vast fields for research and 
invite a physical culture and religion, the application of which in 
time would produce a physical perfection which would leave no 
room for a pimple on the body or a stain on the soul. In the phy- 


_- Sical sphere, as in the spiritual sphere, we must fight constantly 


and consistently for our ideal. The relation and importance of 
the properly qualified veterinarian to the public health cannot be 
overestimated. 

Thanks are due to the eminent bacteriologists, medical and 
veterinary, who have given to the world a knowledge of the mys- 
tery of the bacterial medium of the destroying force or law, which 
Hindu mythology has in seeming ignorance enshrined. In the 


7 Hindu trinity there are three gods in one, representing the three 
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great forces of the almighty law on earth: Brahma the creator, 
Vishnu the preserver, and Siva the destroyer. Siva is ever ready 
to enforce the law of destruction by disintegration and dissolu- 
tion in all cases where Vishnu fails to exercise the law of preser- 
vation. As most people worship more or less at the temple of phy- 
sical destruction, it becomes the duty of the trustees of the public 
health to enforce the law of preservation. 


Rural meat inspection in this country is now conspicuous by . 


its absence. It is most astonishing to find the amount of apathy 
and indifference with which people living in rural districts look 
upon this subject, when they look upon it at all. With the teaching 
of hygiene in our schools and colleges, most people take credit for 
being enlightened and presume their mode of living far superior 
to that of people of other countries. It is my deliberate intention 
to disillusion this class and to the intelligent class of the rural 
population I make my plea-for legislative action in order to safe- 
guard: the public health against infection from the lower animals, 
which, when not contributing to the prosperity of the undertaker 
class, lowers the standard of the national physical health. I do 
not wish, however, to pose as an alarmist, and the facts hereafter 
set forth are not presented to create a sensational story; they are 
merely the observations of one who has travelled widely and who 


has with unprejudiced mind been accustomed to examine the man- 


ners and customs of different peoples in different parts of the 
globe. Meat and milk inspection, for instance, in the enlightened 
countries of Europe is more efficient and systematic than any on 
this continent. While I have nothing to say in favor of German 
culture, rural meat and milk sale and consumption are absolutely 
under control of local authorities acting under instructions from 
State Boards of Health to such an extent that. a farmer may not 
kill an animal for his own consumption without inspection, and 
for which a small fee is charged. I also take the stand from a 
sanitary point that no man should be allowed to kill one of his 
own animals, far less any one’s else, and feed the meat to the in- 
mates of his household without inspection, for if we are going to 
have any inspection it must leave no leak or loophole. Perfunc- 
tory methods are worse than useless. Certain municipalities pos- 
sess abattoirs and have adopted compulsory inspection of meat 
and milk under the advice and guidance of federal and pro- 
vincial authorities; but it extends no benefit to the people 
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living outside those incorporated communities.’ The plain facts 
‘are that. while municipalities can, and some do, avail them- 
selves of facilities provided by legislation to protect the com- 
munities against diseased meat and milk and even fish, the 
rural population possesses no facilities for protection against 
the perpetual menace. The danger has never been popularly 
estimated and in my humble opinion the danger to the rural 
population of a country like Canada cannot be overestimated. If 
my small voice could reach the delicate minded, the pure souled, 
the susceptible men and women, and above all, our greatest asset. 
the educated boys and girls of western Canada, what I have seer 
* in this connection; aye those who boast of their fresh air mode, 
their wide acred freedom, and their advanced civilization which 
boasts of only an intermittent sick bed; consternation and right- 
eous indignation would at once possess them and wake up the 
most unconcerned to a situation repulsive, abhorrent and danger- 
ous; a Situation to which the vending section has become accus- 
tomed in the absence of legislation, and which continues to exact 
its toll of human beings in an insidious manner. 

This is not only an interpretation of the situation, I am sure 
it is the opinion of my colleagues of the veterinary and medical 
professions of this country who have the intelligence to estimate 
the facts, and the courage to face them. 

The efforts of investigators to get at the real facts surround- 
' ing suspicious hog pens are frequently thwarted by secrecy and 

reticence. In many cases where cholera exists, before anyone out- 
side the ownership is aware of it, the hogs are slaughtered and sold 
for human consumption, thus lowering the health and power 9f 
resistance of consumers, exposing them to functional organic dis- 
orders, and spreading hog cholera to other herds. 
| Four years ago I was called by a gentleman reputed to be 
very religious to make a diagnosis of a sick horse. On arrival I 
found the horse dead behind the barn; evidently he had been dead 
~ an hour. I did not know what the animal died of, and I was not 
_ asked to make a postmortem examination; under such cireum- 
_ Stances I always deem it advisable, in the absence of a fertilizer 
_ plant in the vicinity, to have such carcasses either cremated or 
_ buried deep in quick lime. This gentleman adopted one of the most 
~ common methods of disposal of animals dying from disease in 
_ this country: he gave his hogs access to it with all the composure 
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_of a religious mind, quite indifferent as to possible disastrous phy- 
sical results. I noted that most of the hogs were ready for the 
butcher, for they were fat. Two days later I observed several 
dressed hog carcasses at the railway depot, consigned from this 
gentleman to a well known butcher in a neighboring town. Two 
days later I had occasion to go to that town and needless to add, 
the very mention of pork on the menu card of my hotel forced me 
to adopt a vegetarian diet during my stay. 

The lack of system by which pigs are allowed to run at large, — 
having access to garbage and offal,-is in my opinion tantamount 
to spreading the white plague and other diseases, including tape- 
worm and trichinosis. Sanitariums for the treatment of consump- 
tion are to found all over the land and more are springing up 
sporadically to meet the demand; while the main roots of spread- 
ing the disease are allowed free and uninterrupted growth. 

The sanitary condition of the majority of our rural slaughter 
houses is a standing disgrace to our boasted civilization. I have 
known animals to be run almost to death on hot days getting them 
to the slaughter and immediately slaughtered, and because of the 
consequent waste products of increased metabolism the keeping 
and nutritive value of the meat was more or less counteracted by 
the amount of effete material accumulated in the tissues. 

These slaughter houses are barbaric nuisances and are usu- 
ally located in secluded places where the public very seldom or 
never visits and often on banks of streams furnishing domestic 
water supply. Some of them are located on farms and private 
property where it has been the custom to slaughter animals for 
public consumption, without control or license in the matter of 
inspection or sale. Sometimes the law forbids it, but a law is im- - 
potent unless it is enforced. 

The paradoxical situation is this: while our children have 
been systematically taught the principles of hygiene in our schools, 
it has as systematically been ignored in law. In the vast unovr- 
ganized districts of this province and in the northwest provinces 
it has been the custom to slaughter animals for public consump- 
tion anywhere without inspection or supervision. Doubtful ani- 
_mals and animals known to be diseased have been driven out of 
incorporated communities to the rural slaughter to evade the 
municipal restrictions, I once saw a cow, rotten with tubereu- 
losis, being driven in a round about way to a rural slaughter house 
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to escape detection by the municipal veterinary inspector. The 
animal was occasionally seized with paroxysmal fits of coughing 
due to being forced to go faster than she was able. Fortunately 
an officer of the 8. P. C. A. saw it also and had it followed up in a 
blue cross float to the slaughter house. It was found on examina- 
tion by a veterinary surgeon that its lungs were literally choked 
with tubercles. The carcass was condemned and the driver and 
owner were severely fined. . 

Where there are no §. P. C. A. officers looking after such 
things it is easy to imagine what state of matters exist in unor- 
ganized districts. 

In this free country, where animals for human consumption 
are killed at any time and anywhere without inspection or super- 
vision, it is both freedom without license and license without free- 
dom. I have seen animals slaughtered for public consumption on 
farms and private places, to which dogs, pigs, chickens, cats, rats, 
mice, and fowls and even coyotes had access, before removal to the 
meat market. Butchers as a rule are very scrupulous and gener- 
ally want to do an honest business, but in many instances circum- 
stances are against them; besides, an honest butcher’s trade is 
unprotected, without proper and adequate laws. How can a 
butcher be expected to keep his slaughter house in an hygienic 
condition if legislation does not protect him from the universal 
peddling system of farmers and go-betweens? Not long ago I saw 
a gentleman who is a member of a missionary society, in connec- 
tion with a popular church, actually bring a dead born calf to a 


_ village butcher for sale. 


I have known pigs to die of pneumonia and subsequently 
frozen, to be consumed by Chinamen as a delicacy. In fact, China- 
men will eat pork no matter what the cause of death, so long as 
putrefaction is not too far advanced. 

When I was in private practice in Alberta, one dark winter 
night I had the misfortune to have my team cut up badly on a 


_ barb wire fence. It was about 20° below zero when I arrived at a 


Gallician settler’s house for shelter. After ligating my horses’ 
bleeding arteries with strips from my shirt and having placed the 


. horses between two haystacks, I was glad to get inside, but the 


stench of that mud constructed domicile soon drove me out again, 


. but not before the old Gallician man proffered me drink and food. 
He desired to supplement his hospitality by adding a cut or two 
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of veal. On the mention of meat my eyes instinctively scanned 
the entire room for a possible place where a good piece of meat 
could be properly kept, when to my utter astonishment and dis- 
gust, my host pulled from underneath the blankets of a large 
wooden bed, in which his old spouse lay smiling and giving him 
culinary directions, the carcass of a small calf. It was evidently 
placed there to keep it from freezing. 

That Gallician drove me back to town in the morning, more 
sick from the stench of that house than the cold; needless to say — 
he also brought in the veal and sold it to the local butcher. 

In winter time in these northern latitudes, when meat depends 
more on the outside temperatures for its set than on the health of 
the animal for its firmness, there is little room left in our minds 
to doubt that many animals dying from blackleg, injuries, etc., 
find their way to the meat markets of unorganized districts. So 
long as the carcasses are subject to winter temperatures, i. e., 
frozen, their real condition remains disguised. When only a piece. 
at a time is chopped off and cooked immediately and as quickly 
consumed, it is little wonder that suspicion is not very often en- 
tertained. ‘ 

I have watched this sort of thing for years and have no doubt 
that sometimes, and often, animals which are seriously injured 
and doctored until no further hope of recovery is entertained, the 
animal is destroyed, and if it happens to be a horse the pigs proba- 
bly will be given the opportunity to dispose of it. If it be a cow 
or a steer, if the owner is unscrupulous, he will bleed it and take 
it some distance to a meat market, invariably avoiding the local 
butcher. I have no doubt after my experiences that many such 
cases occur in this country in winter, when, as I said, the set of the 
meat does not depend so much on the health of the animal as it 
does on the temperature for its firmness. It is a very palpable 
excuse to attribute the hardness of the meat to an accident of tem- 
perature. 

If animals intended for human consumption were slaughtered 
under the inspection of competent provincial or county officers at 
communal slaughter houses, specifically constructed to meet the 
demands of ordinary hygienie principles, and the animals in- 
spected before and after they are killed, the benefit to the public 
health would be incalculable and another source of doubt and fear 
in the minds of the intelligent class would be removed. When- 
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ever possible the inspector should be a competent veterinary ad- 
viser to the provincial board of health. While it is universally 
admitted that the veterinarian will never enjoy the professional 
status in the same measure as his medical confrere, it is as widely 
conceded that his services are absolutely indispensable in the con- 
trol of diseases communicable to mankind from the lower animals. 

The vital importance of the services of competent veterinary 
scientists to the health and welfare of mankind is today, as never 
before, universally appreciated. There is such an enormous de- 
mand for graduate veterinary surgeons with the allied armies and 
civilian boards of health that they are being accepted up to fifty 


years of age, which in itself is pennants si 9 of the value and 


nature of their services. 

To instance the opinion of tiading eile that the veteri- 
narian is the properly qualified authority in the detection of dis- 
ease transmissible from the lower creation to man, I may say when 
I was a youth I lived in Scotland where I first studied veterinary 
science. I knew a whole family that sickened and died of tuber- 
culosis. Each of them was in turn attended by the family physi- 
cian, who in every case pronounced it tuberculosis, but failed to 
point out the origin of of the outbreak, confining himself to the 
stereotyped remark that it was ‘‘hereditary.’’ We know now that 
while a weak tissue may be hereditary, the disease commonly 
known as consumption is due to a specific germ gaining access to 
the internal organs. The origin of infection which wiped out that 
susceptible Scotch family was not suspected until the family cow 
also became sick and the local veterinary surgeon called in to doc- 
tor the cow discovered it far advanced in tuberculosis; but it was 
then too late, for almost the entire family ‘had by that time become 
extinct. I venture to opine that out of the millions that silently 
fall, the ravages of tuberculosis far exceeds that of alcohol, but 
the results of alcohol are manifestly more glaring. Of course a 
good many cases of disease obtained from the domesticated ani- 
mals are not immediately fatal, but their ravages are so terrible 


4 % that they might as well be. 


I have seen cattle dying of blackleg frequently dried and con- 
sumed by American Indians and a good deal of fresh meat not in- 


_ spected is shipped to our meat markets by Indians. I made men- 


tion of the laws of preservation and destruction, as personified by 


| , Vishnu and Siva, the two great East Indian deities; the allied 
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governments of today are contributing billions of dollars worth 
of wealth and millions of their best men—not to feed the law of 
destruction, as some -people erroneously think, but the law of pres- 
ervation, because the law which governs destruction in this case 
started in Germany like a forest fire, fanned by the absurd philoso- 
phy that might is right. It will take all the power of organized 
wealth and the best of human efforts to extinguish the military 
conflagration. It would only have taken one tithe of the expense. 
to have prevented it, by applying to it the law of preservation, or 
in other words, preparation, in the first place. 

The physical health of a people is based on the same principle 
or law and if that people gave adequate attention, i. e., effort and 
wealth to the law of preservation, the law of destruction would be 
successfully controlled. God cares not whether we worship the 
law of preservation or destruction, we are the victims of our own 
iniquities. Before the war many of us were good church going 
folk, listening to our eloquent preachers on the future state and 
happy hunting grounds, lost in spiritual reveries, pleasantly ob- 
livious to our physical needs; whilst all the time our enemies were 
forging many systems for our physical destruction. Not until 
our best manhood was being slaughtered less mercifully than we 
kill our kine, did we wake up to our vulnerability and the stern 
reality of it all. 

The law of physical destruction does not always attack us 
from the same direction or by the same methods but always at the 
most vulnerable salient. There are insidious methods of destruc- 
tion in which we hear no roaring cannon, no bursting shells or 
mighty explosions of mines; no sharp exclamations of human pain, 
as on the battlefield, amidst shouts of victory and other deafening 
din which necessarily accompany such engagements .of mortal — 
strife. I allude to those countless millions who silently fall, which 
began with the world and probably will continue to the end. It 
is the war of physical health versus disease in which the form and 
size of the combatants are relatively insignificant and the results 
are just as appalling. , This is the twentieth century and despite 
all scientific discovery proclaimed from the housetops, people prac- 
tically are not availing themselves of the knowledge of preserva- 
tion to an adequate degree, consequently the law of creation has 
been doing double time to keép pace with the law of destruction. 
If people hugged their physical sciences as much as their old testa- 
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ments they would have better bodies and therefore better souls. 
The glorification of God is the real objective of man and the high- 
est possible results are only obtainable in the enjoyment of healthy 
physical bodies. The pursuit and prosecution of physical health 
is of paramount importance. We have our spiritual leaders, our 
political leaders, as well as our physical leaders, but if the latter 
do not perform their maximum duty the former suffer in conse- 
quence; for let little unconscious children, who have a vague con- 
ception of God, become infected through the medium of the in- 
exorable law of destruction, all the prayers of all the religious peo- 
ple in the world could not save them from physical death. My 
observations and studies in both the Occident and the Orient have 
taught me that all true knowledge is not exclusively confined to 
the spiritual side of man’s nature, but that truth can be abundant- 
ly found in the field of physical research and activity. To the dili- 
gent, science ‘has uncovered truths that the hands can feel, the 
eyes see and the ears hear. Any controversion of these facts, 
that they are merely the deductions of the senses, is tantamount 
to saying that the sun does not shine. Therefore the time is ripe 
for a complete awakening to these facts, for better facilities of 
prosecuting physical health, better laws for preservation of health, 
and better recognition of veterinary science, as applied by compe- 
tent veterinarians in the welfare of public health. 

If my remarks, which can be said to be in the vanguard for the 
preservation of the public health, succeed in arresting the serious 
attention of my colleagues and those concerned to the wisdom and 
necessity of combined: effort against the evil of the private slaugh- 
ter houses, uninspected meat and milk, untested dairy cows, un- 
supervised meat markets and dairies, in the wnorganized communi- 
ties of this province, and extend to these communities all the ordi- 
nary facilities and protection that municipalities are afforded, I 
shall indeed be happy in the knowledge that the day is not far off 
when we shall be able to boast that our civilization is second to 
none. 


—The dates of the Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association 
have been changed from January 10 and 11 to January 8 and 9. 
A strong program has been arranged and a large attendance is 
assured. 


FELLOWSHIP* 


O. A. Lonetry, Oakland, Calif. 


At our last meeting I mentioned the word ‘‘Fellowship’’ and 
suggested that its full meaning be defined and recorded in such a 
manner that it be expressly understood by all members as being one 
of the prime factors in the spirit and principle upon which the or- 
ganization of this association is founded. 

In reviewing the constitution and by-laws of other veterinary 
organizations, I find that the word is invariably used; that the pro- 
motion of good fellowship is always one of the blocks of their foun- 
dations. With a desire to have a clear understanding of the basic 
principles underlying the society in which I was enrolling, I under- 
took to gain a fuller knowledge of the meaning of the word. Its 
definition started a chain of thought that, to me, became interest- 
ing and, as the small boy says when undertaking to compose his 
first letter, ‘‘I take my pen in hand, ete.’’ 

Webster defines Fellowship as follows: 

‘‘To accept in good standing according to the re- 
quirements of some standard of faith or practice. In gen- 
eral, to associate with.’’ 

Again: ‘‘The condition of being sharers or partakers ; 
community of interest, condition or feeling; joint interest 
or experience. 

Another: ‘‘A body of persons associated by reason of 
a community of taste, views or interests.’’ 

The more one thinks of the broad meaning of Fellowship and 
the principles involved therein, the more convincing becomes its im- 
portance in an association of this kind. Fellowship deserves to be 
more than just one of the blocks of our foundation; it is entitled 
to the honored position of ‘‘cornerstone.’’ 

For the purpose of illustration and comparison, let us say that 
there are three ruling principles that bind persons together: love, 
friendship and fellowship. 

With love we are not concerned here, assuming, of course, that 
he who is brave enough to live the life of a veterinarian is strong 
enough to be above the possibility of being afflicted with sexual 
perversion ; therefore no love is lost or gained at these meetings. 


"Read at meeting of Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, San 
Franciseo, Nov. 21, 1917, , 
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Friendship plays a part in our meetings, in fact, a large part, 
for it is a source of real pleasure to each one of us that these gath- 
erings afford opportunities for friends to meet, chat nonsense or 
talk over intimate experiences that perhaps one would not wish 
to discuss in open meeting. The friendly social atmosphere of 
these meetings invariably sends us home feeling better for having 
attended, for no better stimulant exists than mixing with con- 
genial friends. 

Fellowship, however, is the big and important factor that 
should and does prevail. Regardless of how you feel toward your 
fellow veterinarian, you attend these meetings in a spirit of fel- 
lowship. To associate together as veterinarians is fellowship, for 
we all accept each other as associates, sharers and partakers in a 
profession in which we all have a community of or joint interest. 
By discussing our experiences we are following the teachings of 
fellowship, whether we like or dislike those with whom we dis- 
course. Fellowship does not bar even enemies meeting together in 
joint interest and if there is a feeling of hate by some attending 
toward others present, the fact that both individuals are present 
does not detract in the least from exercising the fullest measure 
of fellowship, with its attendant benefit to both. Of course, fel- 
lowship amongst friends is more pleasant, but fellowship with 
those one dislikes is equally as beneficial and sometimes more lively.” 

Referring again to the definition of fellowship as found in 
Webster’s, let us remember that this is ‘‘A body of persons asso- 
ciated by reason of a’ community of taste, views and interest. ’ 
This definition brings to mind the word ‘‘co-operation.’’ No bet- 
ter method exists whereby our community interests can best be 
‘served and advanced than by co-operation. Why Webster left 
the word co-operation out of his definition for fellowship, I cannot 
understand. It seems to me that it belongs there. It is very evi- 
dent that the present tendency in every line of endeavor is toward 
a closer and more sincere co-operation. The business men of a 
city co-operate to advertise and boost their city. Cities co-operate 
to build up their section of the state. States co-operate to protect 
our country and many nations are now co-operating to protect 
democracy and civilization. . 

Men are learning more and more that it is to their advantage 
to work together for their mutual benefit. Never has the veteri- 
__ nary profession been more in need of co-operation than now. Con- 
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ditions have changed and are still changing, with more changes 
and new conditions to follow. This has necessitated changes in 
our methods of practice and new education along different lines, 
in all of which co-operation must of necessity play an important 
part. 

I do not mean to infer that co-operation does not now exist, 
for it does and on a grand scale in California. The short courses 
provided by the University of California are very commendable 
examples and the organization of local veterinary associations are 
others. Such activities serve to bring us closer together and in- 
crease each veterinarian’s share in the whole scheme of community 
interest. . 

I am convinced that no veterinarian regrets seeing another 
veterinarian succeed. Each may profit by observing wherein the 
other succeeds, use the suggestion to make his own practice better 
and then work together with the other to make the practice of 
both better. Such is real co-operation and it can only be accom- 
plished by fellowship. 

We need to learn from each the experience and ideas of the 
other. We need to realize that the success of any one of us means 
more business for the others. The more we strive to serve each 
other the more all will succeed. 

To those who do not wish to give their fellows the experi- 
ences and methods that to themselves have proved successful, let 
me put it gently by saying such a course is selfishness. If such a 
one desires to be genuinely selfish, let him prepare a paper or ad- 
dress our meeting on any subject, for no man can prepare himself 
to present any subject without the result of being of greater bene- 
fit to himself than to any of his listeners. 

Therefore let good fellowship prevail in all our meetings, for 
thereby will the greatest measure of benefit be derived by each 
member. Carry the feeling home with you and don’t lose it be- 
tween meetings; bring it back with you and our success as an as- 
sociation and as individuals is assured. 


—Dr. E. V. Hover has removed from Convoy to Defianee, Ohio. 


Dr. Hover is in charge of the five northwest counties of Ohio in | 


intensive hog cholera control work under the direction of Dr. L. 
P. Beechy, B. A. I. Inspector in charge of Ohio, 


ee 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 


GASTRO-INTESTINAL LAVAGE IN DOGS: ITS VALUE IN 
REMOVING WORMS AND IN OTHER RESPECTS 


Maurice ©. Haut, Ph.D., D.V.M., and Meyer Wiepor, M.A., Research 
, Laboratory, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


- From evidence obtained in conversation and correspondence, 
it appears that the use of gastro-intestinal lavage, washing out the 
digestive tract with a stream of water administered by rectum as 
an enema and continued until it issues from the mouth by re- 
peated emesis, for the removal of worms from dogs and cats, is 
‘rather common practice among veterinarians in this country. In 
spite of this, there seem to be almost no published references to 
the practice and it is unknown to many veterinarians of long stand- 
ing. It has therefore seemed worth while to conduct some inves- 
tigations in regard to this form of lavage in connection with some 
anthelminti¢ investigations, to ascertain the efficacy of this me- 
chanical method of removing worms in comparison with the cus- 
tomary medicinal procedure, and also to note its immediate and 
remote effect on the host animal and its possibilities as a mode of 
administering medication. 

Sisson (1914) states regarding the digestive tract of the dog: 
““There is an ileocolic valve. * * The valve does not seem always 
to be efficient, since experience shows that rectal injections can be 
made to pass beyond it. This may be partly due also to the fact 
that the terminal part of the ileum runs horizontally forward, and 
its orifice faces forward into the beginning of the colon.’’ 

It appears that the correspondmg valve in the eat is likewise 
pervious, since fluids may pass from the rectum and colon to the 
small intestine, and it may be that this is generally true of carni- 
vores. This is practically the limit of applicability of the method 
of gastro-intestinal lavage, as there are obvious anatomical, physi- 
ological, practical or aesthetic objections to its use in the case of 
such animals as horses, cattle, sheep, hogs or man. 

Quitman (1917) describes and discusses the method of gastro- 
- intestinal lavage as follows: 

“In the dog, I vary my vermifuge treatment. In my own hos- 
pital practice, we usually make very quick and thorough work 
“with gastro-intestinal lavage. The method works so well that we 
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are getting a special clientele on that score alone. We first admin- 
ister a thorough purgative, preferably a saline, to empty the bow- 
els, of course, as much as possible. Then with just ordinary soap 
solution, using several gallons, we first free the bowels of all mate- 
rial by letting a certain amount run in and letting it be ejected 
again, and finally after a little while, especially helped by eleva- | 
tion of the hind quarters of the dog, the fluid will come out of his 

mouth as fast as it runs into the rectum. This is the most effica- 
cious method, as it will wash out every worm in the dog; it tends 
to wash out the ova and also free the system of the excretions of 
the worms that so often seem to cause various forms of toxemia, 
After flushing the dog with the soap solution, we usually flush 
him freely with a normal salt solution, expecting some of that to 
remain, which will tend to ward off the slight prostration that 
sometimes results from the operation. If the dog is very weak, we 
postpone the gastro-intestinal lavage until we get him braced up.”’ 

In response to a personal letter from one of us (Hall), Doctor 
Quitman very kindly furnished the following additional informa- 
tion in regard to this treatment: 

‘‘In regard to the gastro-intestinal lavage treatment for the 
removal of parasites, I have never seen the method in print. I 
first saw it used by Dr. Charles A. White of 216 East 26th St., 
Chicago, professor of canine medicine and surgery at the Chicago 
Veterinary College, about 15 years ago. It is without a doubt the 
safest, surest method (when done correctly) of removing all varie- 
ties of intestinal parasites. I have used the method ever since I 
first saw White demonstrate it. I use it in my hospital at least 25 
or 30 times monthly, counting individual dogs and not repetitions 
(I like to give two treatments, three or four days apart). 

I prefer purging the animal first, but circumstances do not 
always permit this preliminary. If not, we gradually wash out the 
intestines, allowing the animal to force out the water and feces 
before filling the bowels and elevating the hind part of the body 
and preventing back expulsion by pressure on anus. One case in 
100 may be found difficult; when so, administer 1/20 to 1/10 gr. 
apomorphine hyd. and again fill them up, when the fluid will come 
through. I use sometimes a gallon of warm soap emulsion, always 
followed up with a gallon of warm normal salt solution, and some- 
times only the normal salt solution. 

‘Tt also operates well in cats. * ® * Dr, White may be 
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able to give you more of the history, as I do not know whether he 
originated the idea or not.”’ 

_ We are unaware of any European work, or work elsewhere 
outside of the United States, dealing with this topic, but we have 
made no effort to ascertain what literature of the sort may exist. 

Our own experiments with this method comprise washing out 


the gastro-intestinal tract in various ways, examining the material 


washed out, and usually keeping the animals for some days and 
examining all feces or vomitus for worms that might have been 
unfavorably affected by the lavage and subsequently passed. The 
injection of the water was accomplished by gravity—using a funnel 
and tube—or by a force pump or city water pressure. The dogs 
were killed at the end of the experiments and examined for worms 
and for pathological lesions, especially those of the digestive tract. 
A detailed statement of the experiments is as follows: 

Dog No. 114, a mongrel weighing 4.5 kilos, was washed out 
with an indefinite amount of tap water, no worms being discovered 
in the water vomited by the dog. On postmortem examination 3° 
days later, the dog was found to have 3 Dipylidium and 1 whip- 
worm. The gastric mucosa was slightly paler than normal. The 
treatment appeared to be entirely ineffective in this case, and ap- 
parently uninjurious to the animal. 

Dog No. 124, a small wire-haired terrier, was washed out with 
an indefinite amount of tap water; no worms were found in this 
water. The dog was killed immediately after treatment and found 
to have 1 ascarid and 1 whipworm. The entire digestive tract ap- 
peared anemic and edematous as a result of the washing. The 


treatment was entirely ineffective. 


Dog No. 125, a small terrier, was washed out with an india 
nite amount of tap water. No worms were removed and none were 
found on postmortem examination immediately after treatment, 


so no conclusions could be drawn regarding efficiency. However, 


the abdominal cavity was found to contain a blood-stained fluid, 
and the origin of the blood was found in 2 large ruptures of the — 
jejunum and one of the colon, and 3 lesser breaks in the colon. 
The large breaks were an inch long or longer. All ruptures in- 
volved the serosa and the muscular coat, but the mucosa was not 
apparently broken. The intestine also showed numerous submu- 
cous hemorrhages. The damage was obviously due to the pressure 


_ of the water, and it is evident that there is a certain danger here. 
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Should the initial washing out of the large intestine fail to remove — 
all hard fecal masses, one of these might easily occlude: the ileo- 
colic valve and lead to-rupture of the large intestine as a result of 
the back pressure, and food masses, hair balls, worm knots, etc., 
in the stomach might occlude the esophageal aperture, leading to 
rupture of the coats of the small intestine or the stomach. <A spas- 
tic condition of the ileocolie valve or the pylorus, or a moderate 
degree of stenosis at some point, might give similar results. 

Dog No. 126, a small terrier, was washed out with an indefi- 
nite amount of tap water. The washing removed 1 ascarid and 
on postmortem immediately afterward the dog was found to have 
one more. The treatment was therefore 50 per cent effective against 
ascarids. The entire digestive tract was anemic and edematous as 
a result of the washing. 

Dog No. 119, a mongrel weighing 15.5 kilos, was washed out 
with 8 liters of soap solution, followed by a half liter of normal 
salt solution, and this in turn followed by a considerable, but un- 
' measured, amount of tap water. Six hookworms were washed 
out in this way. One hookworm was passed in the feces collected on 
the third day, and on postmortem examination the third day another 
hookworm was found in the large intestine, dead and being passed 
out. This total of 8 hookworms was credited to the efficacy of the 
lavage. However, the dog had 157 hookworms and 54 whipworms | 
in addition. The treatment was therefore 5 per cent effective 
against hookworms and 0 per cent effective against whipworms. 
The stomach was normal; the small intestine showed petechiae due 
to hookworms; the colon showed one large, discrete inflamed — 
area and one or two small hemorrhagic areas; the tip of the cecum, 
covering the area from which the whipworms were removed, was 
moderately inflamed, a lesion which we commonly find associated 
with, and evidently due to, whipworms. There was evidently a 
complete recovery from the anemic edematous condition produced 
by the lavage (it would be expected that this condition would be 
transitory), and it may be doubted whether any of the lesions 
noted could be attributed to the treatment. 

Dog No. 121, a mongrel weighing 12.75 kilos, was washed out 
with 8 liters of soap solution followed by a half liter of normal 
salt solution. No worms were washed out and none passed during 
the next 8 days. The dog was then treated with oil of chenopo- 
dium, but passed no worms during the next four days. Postmortem 
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examination showed the presence of 28 whipworms. The lavage, 
as well as the oil of chenopodium, was 0 per cent effective against 
the whipworms. The digestive tract was normal. 

Dog No. 128, a bulldog weighing 10 kilos, was washed out 
with an indefinite amount of soap solution at the clinic at the joint 
meeting of the Michigan and Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association of 1917. No worms were removed by the washing. 
Postmortem examination immediately after treatment showed the 
presence of a number of hookworms and Dipylidiwm, the number 
not being counted owing to the limited time and facilities. The 
treatment was 0 per cent effective against hookworms and Dipyli- 
dium. The small intestine showed petechiae due to hookworm and 
a slight inflammation of the ileum; aside from this, the only thing | 
noted was the edematous condition of the digestive tract as a re- 
sult of the washing, a condition which, ‘as already noted, is proba- 
bly transient. 

Dog No. 209, a mongrel weighing 9 kilos, was treated by gas- 
tro-intestinal lavage, using 8 liters of water. The lavage washed 
out 2 entire specimens of Taenia pisiformis. The dog was killed 
the next day and found to have 7 specimens of 7. pisiformis. The 
lavage was therefore only 22 per cent effective against J'aenia. 
There were numerous petechiae in the cardiac and pyloric ends 
of the stomach, possibly due to the strain of vomiting. The small 
intestine was mildly inflamed, except where the tapeworms lay in 
the jejunum, and here the mucosa was highly inflamed and showed 
_ Some hemorrhage. 

i The following experiments involve the use of gastro-intestinal 
lavage, but are complicated by other features. — 

Dog No. 135, a mongrel weighing 9 kilos, was washed out 
with 200 mils of a 1 per cent solution of copper sulphate, then 
with an indefinite amount of tap water, then with another 200 
mils of copper sulphate solution, then with an indefinite amount 
of tap water again. The treatment brought away 1 headless Dipy- 
lidium stained blue with copper sulphate; no more worms were 
passed and the dog was found free from worms on postmortem 
examination the fourth day after treatment. The treatment was 
therefore 100 per cent effective against Dipylidiwm. However, 
the addition of the copper sulphate complicates the case, as it is 
no longer a mechanical removal of the worm which is involved, 
but a medicinal treatment which is given by rectum instead of by 
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mouth, merely a modification here of the common rectal medi¢a- 
tion. Copper sulphate is well known as an anthelmintic for use 
against stomach worm in ruminants; it cannot be given by mouth 
to dogs for this purpose, owing to its decided emetic action. In 
this experiment, the copper sulphate also gave rise to serious 
lesions. The entire digestive tract was inflamed and hemorrhagic, 


the liver cirrhotic, and the kidneys were inflamed and showed what | 


were apparently streaks of degeneration. The lesions of the di- 
gestive tract, at least, must be attributed to this treatment. The 
hemorrhagic condition of the digestive tract and the resultant 
blood in the feces, with the dog in a weakened condition, led to 
the dog developing a case of rectal myiasis from infestation with 
blowfly larvae. This was successfully treated with a rectal injec- 
tion of 25 to 30 mils of olive oil containing 30 per cent chloroform, 
and none of the larvae were found postmortem. 

Dog No. 187, a mongrel weighing 10 kilos, was given 6 grains 
of calomel the day before treatment. The day of treatment the 
dog was given a rectal injection prepared by dissolving 2 grams 
of beta-naphthol in 9 mils of 95 per cent alcohol and adding this 
to 1000 mils of water to give a finely divided watery suspension of 
the drug. The day of treatment the calomel had failed to purge 
the dog, so the rectum and colon were thoroughly flushed out with 
tap water, and then the rectal injection of beta-naphthol was given. 
Evidently the amount given was too much for the dog’s large in- 
testine, and though it was not intended as gastro-intestinal lavage, 
the animal vomited a half-hour later, vomiting a headless Dipylt- 
dium, indicative of the passage of the drug into the small intestine. 
The dog passed no feces the next 3 days and died on ‘the fourth or 
fifth day. There were no worms found postmortem, so the treat- 
ment was 100 per cent effective against Dipylidiwm. The stomach 
was inflamed and ecatarrhal and contained fecal matter; the in- 
testines were inflamed. Like the previous experiment, this is 
really rectal medication, not gastro-intestinal lavage, and while 
effective against Dipylidium it exerted a bad effect on the digest- 
ive tract. 

Dog No. 172, a mongrel weighing 10 kilos, was given an ene- 


ma in order to secure a fecal sample to examine for the presence 


of parasite eggs. This is a routine procedure with us; a piece of 
flexible rubber tubing about 3 feet long and approximately a half 
inch in outside diameter is connected to a tap and the hot and cold 


. 
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water mixed to give a moderate-sized, warm stream. In this case 
it would appear that the enema had been continued until the water 
entered the small intestine, for presently the dog passed the fluid 
and it was found to contain about 20 entire Dipylidium. While 
these worms might have been in the large intestine on their way 
out, we assume that they were not. The dog was then given a 
‘lethal dose of oleoresin of male fern as a check on some other 
tests. The next day the dog was very sick. It had occurred to us, 
and Dr. Horace Hoskins made the same point in conversation with 
one of us (Hall), that this lavage might be of value in cases of 
poisoning, so we used the lavage treatment on this dog, though the — 
long time since the male fern had been given made it unlikely that 
lavage would be of value. The dog died the evening of the fifth 
day after treatment with male fern. Postmortem showed the ab- 
sence.of any parasites, so the unintentional lavage effect—an ene- 
ma carried to the point where it entered the small intestine and 
then passed out again by way of the rectum instead of the mouth— 
was apparently 100 per cent effective against Dipylidium. The 
_ failure to be of value in poisoning in this case is readily explained 
by the long interval between the administration of the poison and 
the lavage. 
The value of lavage in cases of poisoning was tested as fol- 
lows: 
j Dog No. 204, a terrier weighing 9.5 kilos, was given 20 mils 
_ of oleoresin of male fern, a lethal dose. The dog had a tempera- 
_ ture of 104 at the time and showed indications of distemper. One 
_ hour after treatment the dog was given gastro-intestinal lavage, 
using about 6 liters of water, which washed out quite a little male 
fern, and incidentally brought away 3 ascarids. The next day the 
dog was weak and progressive emaciation was noticeable during 
the next few days. The dog died the seventh day after treatment. 
Postmortem examination showed the patchy pneumonia of dis- 
_ temper and a hemorrhagic gastritis and enteritis. No parasites 
y were present, so the combination of male fern in lethal dose and 
_ lavage was 100 per cent effective against ascarids. ‘The lavage 
failed to save the life of the dog, but the failure was very likely 
_ due to the fact that this dog was sick with distemper before treat- 
___ ment, and ‘that the weakened and diseased organism did not have 
_ the resistance and vitality to endure the local irritation and toxic 
__ effects of the male fern or the shock of lavage. There was more 
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or less likelihood of the animal dying from distemper, even with- 
out the administration of male fern, and in our opinion the use 
of lavage within an hour_or so after the administration of a lethal 
dose of male fern to a healthy dog would usually save the animal. 
Even in this case, the dog did not show the trembling which we 
usually find in dogs suffering from the toxic effects of male fern, 
and the gastro-intestinal hemorrhage, due in part, at least, to the 
male fern, was the principal injurious action of the drug. 
Another test of lavage in poisoning was as follows: 

. Dog No. 203, a terrier weighing 10 kilos, was given 1 grain of 
strychnine sulphate in the form of a powder placed on the back 
of the tongue and washed down with a little water. Gastro-intes- 
tinal lavage was then begun immediately with a rubber tube at- 
tached to a tap, and the dog vomited the first of the injected water 
about 5 minutes after the strychnine was swallowed. About 4 
liters of water were vomited by the dog, incidentally bringing 
away 15 Dipylidiwm. About a half hour later, the dog pitched 
forward in the characteristic tonic spasm of strychnine. While 
still rigid, the animal was picked up and filled full of cool water 
by rectum till it vomited once, on the theory that the cool water 
filling the digestive tract might exert a depressant effect which 
would counteract to some extent the stimulant effect of the strych- 
nine. The rigidity soon passed away and the animal showed no 
more bad effects from ithe strychnine. The next day, the dog was 
running about and: eating heartily. The dog was killed on the 
seventh day after treatment and showed a normal digestive tract 
and no lesions attributable to the strychnine or the lavage. There 
were, however, 95 Dipylidium, many of them being large, complete 
strobila. The lavage was, therefore, only 14 per cent effective 
against Dipylidium. The dose of strychnine given was three to 
ten times that regarded as a lethal dose, and there is no question 
but what the use of lavage saved the life of the dog in this in- 
stance. Of course, in practice a veterinarian could not get to a dog 
given a grain of strychnine in time to save it by lavage or any 
other method, but where a poison is still present in the stomach, 
the use of lavage appears to be one of the first things indicated. 
It is likely that the simultaneous use of apomorphine hydrochlor- 
ide, 1/5 to 1/10 of a grain, subcutaneously, would be of value in 
this connection, but the apomorphine alone does not seem to us as 
useful as the combination, because it is possible for drugs of vary- 
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ing physical composition and consistency to adhere to the stomach 
walls or lie along the greater curvature in such a way that mere 
vomiting will not remove them, and actual washing with large 
amounts of water, thereby dissolving the drugs or forcibly wash- — 
ing them out, is called for. It is also known that apomorphine 
may fail to produce emesis in narcotic poisoning. 

In passing, it might be noted that dogs usually offer but little 
resistance to gastro-intestinal lavage, and that those which are at 
first inclined to resist become very subdued during the course 0 
the operation. ; 

An examination of the results in the tests of lavage alone in 
the foregoing shows: Five dogs were washed out with a plentiful, 
but unmeasured, amount of tap water, and killed immediately 
after treatment; the treatment was 0 per cent effective against as- 
carids once, against hookworms once, against whipworms twice, 
‘against Dipylidium twice, was 50 per cent effective against ascar- 
ids once, and in one case the absence of worms prevented any con- 
clusions. Two dogs were washed out with 8 liters of soap solution, 
followed by a half liter of normal saline, and in one of these cases 
this in turn was followed by an indefinite amount of tap water; 
one of these dogs was killed on the third day and the other on the 
twelfth day after treatment; the treatment was 0 per cent effective 
against whipworms in both cases and 5 per cent effective against 
hookworms in one case. Another dog was washed out with 8 liters 
of tap water; the dog was killed the next day and the treatment 
found to be 22 per cent effective against Taenia. One dog was 
given an enema with an indefinite amount of tap water; the dog 
died the fifth day after and the treatment found to be apparently 
100 per cent effective against Dipylidium. Another dog was 
washed out with 4 liters of tap water; the dog was killed 7 days 
later and the treatment found to be 14 per cent. effective against 
Dipylidium. These tests on 9 dogs show a. percentage efficacy 
against various species of worms of zero in 8 instances, of 5 in 1 

‘instance, of 14 in 1 instance, of 22 in 1 instance, of 50 in 1 in- 
stance, and of 100 in 1 instance. The fact that the efficacy is 
zero in 8 out of 13 instances, and below 50 per cent in 11 out of 13 
instances, indicates rather definitely that this treatment has limited 


‘i. 4 anthelmintic value. 


The 2 cases where drugs were added to the lavage must be con- 
sidered rectal medication and. disregarded, so far as the treatment 
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called gastro-intestinal lavage is concerned, and the treatment com- 
bining lavage and male fern must also ‘be disregarded in the case 
of dog No. 204, so far as the efficacy of simple gastro-intestinal 
lavage is concerned. 

It will be noted that all our tests deal only with a ae lavage 
treatment, which we regard as a fair test, although Doctor Quit- 
man states that he likes to give repeated treatments. In this con- » 
nection we also note the following statement by Quitman (1917): 

‘‘T have maintained for many years that this thing of giving 
one or two doses of a vermifuge or vermicide and then considering 
the patient free from worms, is an error. We should do it, so as to 
_ relieve the animal as quickly as possible of the multitude of para- 
sites that he perhaps has in him, but there is no vermicide that 
destroys the ova. What are we going to do as these ova hatch out? 
Oddly- enough; according to my observations, it seems that adult 
worms succumb more readily to vermicides than do young worms.”’ 

We are in entire agreement with Doctor Quitman regarding ~ 
the inadequacy of considering a patient free from worms because ’ 
anthelmintic treatment has -been given, or even, we might add, 
because worms have been passed after the treatment, We are 
likewise of the opinion that young worms are more resistant to 
anthelmintic treatment than are mature worms, and might add 
further that we agree with Railliet (1915) that large worms are 
‘apparently more vulnerable than small ones. But we do not regard 
the fact that anthelmintics are innocuous to worm eggs as an argu- 
ment in favor of gastro-intestinal lavage or against anthelmintics 
in single or repeated doses. Peristalsis alone will remove these 
eggs, which will require a certain length of time for development 
before they are capable of infecting another dog, and the disposal 
of this infective material is a problem in sanitation, not a matter 
of anthelmintics or lavage. 

The use of gastro-intestinal lavage has raised in our mind 
some questions as to the gastric capacity of the average dog, the 
gastric capacity per kilo of weight of dog, and, incidentally, the 
weight of the average dog. These are matters of interest in com- 
paring anthelmintic treatments of the dog and of man. 

In the work on anthelmintics by Hall and Foster in the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry and by Hall at Detroit, the weight of 
the average dog has been arbitrarily regarded as 10 kilos (22 
pounds), with the idea that this was very close to the correct 
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weight and was a convenient figure on which to compute doses. 
There are now available to us here the weights of 200 dogs on 
which to base an estimate of the average dog’s weight. These dogs 
were from the Detroit city pound and may be regarded as repre- 
sentative. They do not include the toy varieties on the one hand 
nor the largest breed, such as the Great Dane, St. Bernard, or 
Newfoundland on the other, two groups which may be roughly 
regarded as offsetting one another. The smallest dog in the series 
weighs 3 kilos and the largest 25 kilos. The average weight is 
10.57 kilos. The figures warrant the designation of 10 kilos as the 
weight of the average dog. A graph indicates that the peak for 
weights, also, is reached around 10 kilos. 

Sisson, (1914) says of the dog: 

‘The stomach is relatively large. Its capacity in a dog weigh- 
ing about 40 pounds is about 6 to 7 pints. Colin estimates the av- 
erage capacity at about 3 liters (ca. 644 pints), with a range be- 
tween 0.6 and 8 liters (ca. 1 1/3 to 17% pints). Neumayer gives 
the capacity as 100 to 250 ¢.c. per kilogram of body-weight (ca. 
2.7 ounces per pound). The average capacity of the human stom- 
ach is estimated at 1.2 liters (214 pints)—not much more than a 
third of that of a dog of medium size.’’ 

Our own figures are based on the ae 3 eater of the stom- 
achs of 25 dogs. In one or two cases, these stomachs were from 
dogs which had been dead a matter of hours, the stomachs being 
cold, but elastic and substantially as easily measured for capacity 
as the stomachs of freshly killed dogs. The other stomachs were 
from freshly killed dogs. The stomachs were detached at the en- 
trance of the esophagus and at the pyloric aperture and were 
filled with water until the stomach was full and distended with 
the weight. This water was then poured into a large graduate and 
measured. The table of weights and measurements is as follows: 
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Capacity in mils | Weight in Kilos |Capacity per Kilo 


Se 


Dog Number 
175 560 19 29.5 
177 1140 15 76.0 
183 1190 11.5 103.5 
184 160 5.5 29.1 
185 260 8.5 30.6 
187. 460 10 46.0 
188 470 9 52.2 
190 1160 11 - 105.5 
191 810 8.5 95.3 
192 840 10.5 80.0 
_ 193 850 9 94.4 
194 1860 18 143.1 
195 1210 a Us 121.0 
196 1085 9.5 114.2 
197 3100 17 182.4 
198 475 10 47.5 
200 1300 18.5 70.3 
201 1200 11.5 104.3 
209 500 9 55.6 
208 475 9.5 50.0 
207 370 10.5 35.2 
205 880 7.75 113.5 
206 780 9 86.6 
203 1250 10 125.0 
204 460 9.5 48.4 


The average stomach capacity for these 25 dogs is 913.8 mils, 
and the average capacity per kilo of weight of dog is 81.6 mils. 
The smallest stomach capacity, 160 mils,.and the smallest capacity 
per kilo, 29.1 mils, are those of the smallest dog, No. 184, weigh- 
ing 5.5 kilos, the stomach of which was cold when measured, the 
dog having been found dead instead of being freshly killed as in 
the case of nearly all the other dogs. The largest stomach capacity, 
3100 mils, and the largest capacity per kilo, 182.4 mils, are those of 
dog No. 197, weighing 17 kilos. It will be noticed that this is not 
the largest dog: Dog No. 200, weighing 18.5 kilos, had a stomach 
capacity of 1300 mils and a capacity per kilo of 70.3 mils, while 
the largest dog, No. 175, had the surprisingly small stomach capaci- 
ty of 560 mils and a capacity per kilo of only 29.5 mils. 

Taking the average weight of a dog as 10 kilos, an assumption 
warranted by our weights of 200 dogs, and the average capacity 
per kilo as 81.6 mils, as determined above, the average capacity of 
a dog’s stomach would be 816 mils. Taking this in connection 
with our findings of 913.8 mils as the average capacity for 25 dogs, 
we are of the opinion that for working purposes one may assume 
that the average dog’ weighs 10 kilos and has a stomach capacity of 
1 liter. Our figures indicate that it would be actually smaller 
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than 1 liter. In the quotation from Sisson (1914) it will be noted 
that the average capacity of the human stomach is estimated at 
1.2 liters. We find that some texts on human anatomy state the 
eapacity of the stomach of the human male as 2.5 to 4 liters. It 
would appear, therefore, that the stomach of the average dog is 
smaller, not larger, than that of the average person. 

For the convenience of those unaccustomed to the metric sys- 
‘tem, it may be stated that a kilo, or kilogram, is equivalent to 2.2 
pounds, and that a liter is equivalent to 2.1 pints. 

Summary. . Experimental investigations of various proce- 
dures which may be regarded) as gastro-intestinal lavage in the 
sense in which the term is now used among American veterinarians, 
or some modification of that procedure, have been made by us in- 
12 cases. We conclude from these tests: 

1. That gastro-intestinal lavage, like most of the medicinal 
anthelmintics, has not the entirely dependable efficacy which is 
usually credited to it by those who use it. . 

2. That it has a certain limited efficacy in removing worms 
and that it might be of value in anthelmintic treatment in one of 
several ways; by mechanically removing part of the worms pres- 
ent at times, or all of them less frequently, by removing material 
that interfered with the action of medicinal anthelmintics, or by 
employment as a means of administering medicinal anthelmintics 
in properly selected cases. Its anthelmintic value is less than that 
of properly selected medicinal anthelmintics in suitable doses. 

3. That it probably has greater value in cases of poisoning 
in dogs or cats, animals which are often poisoned, where the lavage 
can be given in time to wash out some or all of the poison from the 
digestive tract before the absorption of a lethal dose. Where it 
could be applied promptly. we would regard it as a procedure of 
great value. 

' 4. That it is temporarily very depressing and may at times 
cause rupture-of the intestinal walls from the water pressure, or 
hemorrhage of the stomach from protracted forcible emesis. 

5. That the treatment is easy and rapid with some dogs, but 
slow and tedious with others. 

_ Investigations based on the weights of 200 dogs imdicate that 
_ for practical purposes the weight of the average dog is about 10 
kilos; investigations based on the above and on the measurement 


3 of 25 dog stomachs indicate that the gastric capacity of the aver- 
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age dog is about 1 liter and that the gastric capacity of the aver- 
age dog per kilo of body weight is about 100 mils. The exact com- 
puted weight is a little over 10 kilos and the exact computed ca- 
pacity and capacity per kilo are a little less than these figures. 
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RECTO-VAGINAL FISTULA AND RECTO-VAGINAL 
FISSURE* 


Dr. R. C. Moore, President St. Joseph Veterinary College 
; St. Joseph, Missouri 


In offering a few remarks on the above subject, the only ob- 
ject I have in view is to call your attention to a little variation from 
the ordinary methods of surgical treatment of these conditions. 

That we may understand each other better, we will consider 
the real conditions to which these names are applicable and try to 
show in a measure how they occur. 

Rectal-fistula is an extremely common condition in the human, 
resulting usually from hemorrhoids, the hemorrhoidal tumor break- 
ing down and admitting foreign matter to the peri-rectal tissues, 
carrying with it infection, terminates in abscess formation; the pus 
working its way along the line of least resistance, opens into the 
rectum, producing incomplete rectal fistula, or working downward 
to the perineum gains exit and establishes a communication between 
the outer surface and the rectum, constituting complete rectal 
fistula. In some few cases it follows an opposite direction and 
gains exit into the bladder, urethra or some of their accessory or- 
gans. Hemorrhoids are not often, if ever, a cause of rectal fis- 
tula in the quadruped. The natural position assumed by the quad- 
ruped tends to draw the viscera into the abdominal cavity, re- 
lieving thé’ weight in the pelvis, which is so pronouneed in the hu- 


*Portions of this nye have been presented at the meeting of the A. V. 
M. A. at Kansas City, 
City, Minn, 


o. and at the Minnesota-Wisconsin meeting at Lake’ 
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man. Again, the anal region in the quadruped is on or above the 


level of the heart, which greatly modifies blood pressure in the 
hemorrhoidal veins and is no doubt a prominent factor in pro- 
ducing dilatation and rupture of these veins in the animals as- 
suming an upright position. 

True we have some conditions in the lower animals which are 
spoken of as hemorrhoids, but they are apparently inflamed areas 
of mucous membrane, rather than dilatations of the hemorrhoidal 
veins, and are usually due to imperfect retraction of the pro- 
lapsed anal membrane that occurs during defecation, the sphincter 
ani contracting on the protruding membrane prevents the return 
flow of blood, and venous congestion soon follows. 

Peri-rectal abscesses are by no means wanting in the quad- 
ruped, but they usually occur from other causes than those men- 
tioned above. A puncture of the mucous membrane by various 
obstacles may result in peri-rectal abscesses which may or may 
not be followed by fistula. 

A very large per cent of all the pathological conditions in this 
region, in the equine is found in the female and due to accidents 
during parturition. 

Recto-vaginal fistula consists in a pathological opening from 
the rectum to the vagina and is usually the result of an injury 
inflicted by some part of the fetus during parturition and is prob- 
ably, in most cases, the primary factor in recto-vaginal fissure, 
which is a dissolution of the continuity of the structures between 
the rectum and vagina from some point varying in distance from 
the ano-vaginal openings forward as much as 12 inches. 

Experience has taught me that these fissures occur first as-a 
fistula made ordinarily by the hoof of the fetus pointing up- 
‘ward as the result of a deflected limb, the limb when once deflected 
becomes flexed, the elbow or some other angle lodges on the pelvis 
or against some other part of the passage, the fetus is pushed back- 


¥ ward, thus increasing the angle of the limb so the hoof is finally 
_ thrust upward so hard that it punctures the upper wall of the va- 


: “4 


gina, and in many cases the inferior wall of the rectum. With the 
foot thus engaged in these tissues, or protruding into the rectum, 


if the obstructed limb becomes disengaged, the fetus is expelled 


and the engaged foot tears the tissues from the point of the puncture 


_ back to, and including, the perineum, thus converting in many 
_ cases what was first a vaginal fistula into a-recto-vaginal fissure, 
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When the foot has passed into the rectum, if the deflected limb is 
so firmly engaged that it prevents the expulsion of the fetus and 
assistance is rendered, the displaced member pushed back into its 
natural channel, delivery may be effected without further injury 
to the tissues and we have left a recto-vaginal fistula. These cases, - 
however,.are rather an exception to the rule. Again, the displaced 
foot may tear in another direction and puncture the perineum and 
if expelled in this condition, a vagino-perineum fissure is the re- 
sult, or if the fetus is retained until assistance is rendered, the in- 
jury amounts to simply a vaginal fistula, involving the perineum. 
Some years ago an accident of this kind happened to a mare 
belonging to the writer. The mare being expected to foal was left 
in a lot; on entering the enclosure the following morning, I found 
the mare was in labor, the head and one fore foot was presented 
in the natural channel, the elbow of the opposite side had become 
engaged on the brim of the pelvis, the foot pushed upward over the 
head and neck, had torn the upper wall of the vagina from a point 
some 12 inches anterior to the vulva, back to the anus, tore the 
sphincter ani in two, and the perineum down to a level of the 
vulva with the foot protruding to the fetlock. The rectum prob- 
ably being empty had prevented the foot from tearing through 
the rectal membrane, and fortunately the elbow was so firmly fixed 
on the brim of the pelvis that further expulsion was impossible. 
f proceeded at once to replace the foot in its natural channel, and 
disengaged the elbow from its enlodgment; when delivery was 
affected without further assistance. The sphincter-ani was com- 
pletely severed and fecal matter was involuntarily discharged, the 
animal havingno control whatever of the rectum. Inasmuch as 
these tears had not involved the vulva, I believed the wound would 
close by granulation so did not suture it. Careful antiseptic irri 
gations two or three times a day were soon followed by complete 
healing of the parts and closing of the external wound. The 
sphincter ani, however, did not unite for some time and during the 
next five or six months, feces were involuntarily discharged, but by 
the end of that time, the sphincter ani had united and the mare was 
perfect in every way, in fact the healing was so complete that not- 
withstanding the mare was used for the purpose of examination for 
soundness by veterinary students for twelve or fifteen years after 
that time, it was rare for one to note any defect in this region, I 
must confess that I learned more about these injuries from watch- 
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ing this one case than I ever learned from all the text books I had 
been able to consult on the subject. 

So far as personal experience goes, the treatment of recto- 
vaginal fistula and recto-vaginal fissure has been extremely diffi- 
cult, in fact so difficult that for many years I refused to attempt to 
operate unless I could have perfect assurance that the rectum would 
be kept empty by frequent enemas, knowing full well that allow- 
_ing the rectum to fill with fecal matter even once, any time within 
15 to 18 days after the operation would completely destfoy the su- 
turing. The rectum is large and capable of holding quite an amount 
of feces, and when it becomes painful from operative procedure, 
defecation is very painful, which induces the animal to retain the 
feces as long as possible and when they are expelled they produce 
such intense dilatation of the anus that any mechanical union of 
the tissues is almost certain to be torn out. I find it is rare indeed 
that one can depend upon the kind of attention necessary to make 
these operations a success. Liquid foods and laxatives are re--— 
sorted to to keep the stool soft to prevent injury, but are rarely 
effective, as the stool usually gets solid enough sometime during con- 
valescence to tear out the stitches. 

After giving this subject much thought, I was directed to the 
ease described above in my own mare, where the external open- 
ing and the sphincter ani were united by granulation without su- 
turing; I. began to wonder why it. occurred in this case and did 
not in a complete recto-vaginal fissure. After some consideration 
of the case, I determined that the difference resulted from the fact 
that in one ease, granulation had a base from which to extend up- 
ward to close the opening and reunite the sphincter ani, while in 
the recto-vaginal fissure there is no tissue from which granulation 
' ean spring except the anal and vaginal membrane, and these are 
too delicate and thin to furnish a staple point for granulations to 
extend to close the opening, hence the scar tissue soon unites the 
vaginal and rectal membranes on each side and a permanent fis- 
sure is established. Reasoning from this I determined the sphincter 
ani would unite at any point at which it might be severed, -provid- 
ing the outer end of the incision was located in solid tissue. I then 
determined upon a plan of procedure that would relieve the strain 
upon the stitches. This I accomplished very nicely by simply di- 
viding the sphincter ani superiorily, cutting from the anus up- 
ward to the under surface of the tail. By examining the anal re- 
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gion, one will notice there is quite a cul-de-sac at the upper pos- 
terior end of the anus which is obliterated by relaxation of the 
sphincter ani during defecation. 

By actual measurement of a fairly good sized mare, it is found 
that the distance from the under surface of the tail to the anal open- 
ing when the anus is closed is about two inches. When this tissue 
is divided, it takes away all tension of the sphincter ani and allows 
the feces to be crowded back and discharged from the anus by peris- 
talsis without any effort on the part of the animal, in fact it pre- 
vents the possibility of accumulations in the rectum. This fact 
can easily be noted in the ordinary case of recto-vaginal fissure; 
where in place of being passed normally, the feces come away a 
little at a time and entirely involuntarily. 

Mope or OPERATION: Anesthesia is of very great importance 
in this operation, because any irritation to these parts causes the 
animal to strain violently, forcing foreign matter into the field’ of 
operation and in other ways seriously interfering with proper su- 
turing of the parts. 

After the rectum is thoroughly cleaned, the animal should be 
completely anesthetized and placed in position, preferably on a 
table, so the operator can have good light upon the field of opera- 
tion and with as clean surroundings as possible. 

First Strep: Everything having been thoroughly cleansed 
and sterilized, the superior wall of the anus is divided up to the 
under surface of the tail, then the region is dilated, either by the 
use of two pair of tumor forceps, one on either side to grasp the tis- 
sues midway between the two angles of the opening, so two as- 
sistants can pull the tissues apart and pull the torn mucous mem- 
branes backward to make suturing easy. In the absence of the: 
forceps, a heavy needle armed with a strong tape may be inserted . 
through the margin of the wound midway between the tail and the 
inferior commissure of the vulva on each side and the ends of 
each tape firmly tied. These guys furnish a splendid hand hold 
for assistants to enlarge the opening as far as possible, which fur- 
nishes abundance of room for further operative procedure. 

Seconp Srep: This will depend upon the time at which this 
operation is performed. If the wound has been recently made, no 
sear tissue has formed, then the parts are ready for suture and 
should be brought together by strong suture material, usually best 
applied by passing the needle from the rectum some little distance 
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to one side of the margin of the wound, downward through the 
peri-rectal and vaginal tissues, getting as firm a hold as possible 
until the needle reaches the vagina, then it is carried across to the 
opposite side and passed upward in like manner to the rectum, 
then the two ends tied holding the tissues in firm contact. The su- 
turing must begin at the center. One uninterrupted suture after 
another is applied in this manner from before backward fairly 
close together until the perineum is reached, which is united.in 
like manner, as well as the sphincter ani. If one prefers, these su- 
tures may be reversed by passing the needle upward from the va- 
gina to the rectum, then downward again on the opposite side plac- 
ing the knot in the vagina rather than in the rectum. This has 
the advantage of leaving a smoother surface in the rectum, which 
facilitates cleaning of that organ. 

If the wound has cicatrized, then a far different procedure is 
necessary. We must first remove all the scar tissue; this should 


_be done with a sharp scalpel, cutting along the margin of the ci- 


catricial tissue and vaginal membrane, then along the margin of the 


‘cicatricial tissue and rectal membrane from side to side so as to 


completely sever these membranes from the scar tissue, which is 
removed. It is well to dissect back between the mucous membrane 
both above and below until the normal connective tissue is found, 
thus removing all organized connective tissue which develops during 
the cicatrizing process. When this is carefully removed, the tis- 
sues are ready for suturing. This may be done by beginning at 
the anterior end of the fissure in the median line and the mucous 
membrane of the rectum first brought together either by uninter- 
rupted or continuous sutures back to the perineum, then the va- 
ginal membrane is similarly treated and the operation is com- 
pleted by carefully suturing the perineum and sphincter ani from 


the anal opening to the superior commissure of the vulva. This 


tissue should be stretched from above to below, so as to elongate 
them during the suturing process, or the parts may be held together 
by a simple row of interrupted sutures as described for the subject 
where cicitrization has not occurred, but in either case, care must 
be taken that the under surface of the mucous membrane is brought 
in contact with its fellow from the opposite side in order that 
union may occur with the least possible loss of time. 

Strong linen or silk suture may be used for this purpose or 


absorbing catgut. If the latter is used, not less than 20 day cat- 
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gut should be depended upon. Catgut has the aivaniads of ab- 
sorbing and the stitches do not have to be removed. 

The after treatment consists in keeping the parts thoroughly 
clean by a liberal use of sterile water and after each irrigation an 
application of a little tincture of iodine, first in the tincture then 
later diluted to 25% or 50% of its full strength, the object: being. 
to keep the surface dry and prevent suture abscess formation until 
the wound has healed, then no further treatment will be needed. 

The incision through the upper wall of the anus will gradually. 
unite and by the end of four or six months, the sphincter ani will 
have regained its normal condition and the patient has entirely re- 
covered. The division of the sphincter ani is just as important in 
treating a recto-vaginal fistula as it is in recto-vaginal fissure, and 
the operation would consist in first scarcifying the margin of the 
opening, dissecting apart the cicatrized mucous membranes, then 
closing the opening by interrupted sutures. The after treatment 
should be the same as for rectal-vaginal fissure. 

The division of the sphincter ani will relieve the strain from 
the rectum and the chance for healing is fair, yet in human surgery 
as in our own practice, the treatment of recto-vaginal fistula is 
always more difficult than that of recto-vaginal fissure. 


——— 
THE DETECTION OF JOHNE’S DISEASE BY THE USE 
OF JOHNIN 


E. G. Hastines, B. A. Beacu, and F. B. Hapiey, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. (1) 


The disease which is commonly known as Johne’s disease has 
attracted a considerable amount of attention in this country and a 
number of papers have appeared in regard to the nature of the 
disease. So far as we are aware, no published statements have 
appeared concerning the isolation of the organism in this country 
and the use of extracts of the organism for diagnostic purposes. 
We have been informed, however, by personal communication that 
such a culture was isolated by the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the U, S, Department of Agriculture. The Bureau, however, was 
not successful in propagating the same, 

In the summer of 1915 tissues were received from a herd 
which had been afflicted with Johne’s disease for a considerable 


(1) Published by the permission of the Director of the Experiment Station, 
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term of years. Cultures were made from the wall of the intestine 
and from the mesenteric lymph nodes onto agar which contained 
human tubercle bacilli and to which had been added a small amount 
of sterile blood serum according to the method suggested by Twort 
and Ingram in their monograph on Johne’s disease, published in 
1913. Out of a considerable number of tubes that were inoculated, 
two showed no contamination with rapidly growing saprophytic 
organisms. Microscopic examination, after a considerable inter- 
val, of the two non-contaminated tubes showed such numbers of 
acid-fast organisms corresponding to the description given by 
Twort and Ingram that it seemed certain reproduction of the or- 
ganism in the tissue had occurred. Transfers were made from the 
original tubes into other tubes containing a similar medium. A 
very meager growth was obtained. The development of the or- 
ganism was exceedingly slow. No animal inoculations were made 
with this culture. 

During the past five years Johne’s disease has been diagnosed 
in our laboratories by an examination of material from different 
herds. In all probability the disease exists in a considerable num- 
ber of Wiisconsin herds, but remains undiagnosed because it is 
not suspected or because no reliable diagnostic agent has been 
available. The bacterioscopie examination of feces and_ rectal 
scrapings is valuable in about 40 per cent of chronic cases and in 
about 20 per cent of all cases. Furthermore, when this method is 


- used care must be taken to differentiate such acid-fast organisms 


as may be found from those of tuberculosis and non-pathogenic 


acid-fast bacilli to be found in the intestinal content. 


Twort and Ingram prepared a diagnostic agent in a manner 
comparable to that used in the preparation of tuberculin. It was 
employed in larger doses than is customary in the case of tuber- 
culin and was injected directly into the circulation rather than 
subcutaneously. 

In September, 1916, an effort was made to prepare some of 
the diagnostic agent to which Twort and Ingram applied the name 
“‘Johnin’’. A medium was made from fresh meat; 1 per cent of 
peptone, 14 per cent of potassium acid phosphate, and 5 per cent 
of glycerine by volume were added and also the growth from a 
considerable number of acid-fast organisms, the following organ- 
isms being used: the smegma bacillus of Moeller, the grass bacillus 
of Moeller, and the butter bacillus of Rabinowitsch. The suspen- 
sion of these organisms was heated to 100° Centigrade for two 


J 
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hours, was then filteted and placed in small Erlénmeyer flasks. 
Just before inoculation 1 ¢.c. of naturally sterile blood serum was 
added to each flask containing 75 ¢.c. of the medium. These cul- 
tures were allowed to incubate until May 1, 1917. The growth 


was confined. entirely to the bottom of the medium and consisted: 


of tiny masses of the acid-fast organisms. No turbidity or sur- 
face pellicle was found in any of the flasks. The-cultures were 
concentrated to one-tenth of their original volume and one-half 
of one per cent of carbolic acid was added as a preservative. — 

In June, 1917, an opportunity was presented to test a known 
infected herd with this product, The concentrated extract of the 
organisms was diluted to the original volume of the cultures with 
a physiological salt solution. The eeution was then filtered through 
paper. 

History of the Herd Tested. The herd has been afflicted with 
the disease about ten years. Each year one or more animals have 
shown clinical symptoms. Attempts to stamp out the disease by 
removal of all.animals showing clinical symptoms have been made 
at different times, but without success. It seems probable that the 
infection was introduced into the herd by animals purchased from 
a herd in which the disease was diagnosed by us about seven years 
ago. ‘The owner was much discouraged concerning the situation 
and was ready to try anything that promised to aid in the eradica- 
tion of this insidious disease. 

The test was applied by Dr. W. R. Claussen of the office of the 
State Department. of Agriculture. Forty-three animals were 
tested. Five of the animals were injected subcutaneously, the re- 
mainder intravenously. The temperature readings of the five ani- 
mals that reacted to the test are given in Table I. 


TABLE I, 
Temperatures of animals showing a thermal reaction to Johnin: 


No. Temper- | Temperature after injection 

of ature ERIS RAS EBE (SAR 3 
ani- before | Hours after injection 

mal injection 1 | 8) ae ee 5 6 7 8 9 


__1 {| 08] 127 12[ 22, 207 84] 24] 20] 20] 20 
_| 16] 10/|' 21] 30] 32] 34) 58] 44] 36| 34] 380 
| 06] 12/ 16) 30] 88 40[ 41] 38] 382 | 8.0 


2 

= ait - - 

4 | 13| 08| 17[{ 15] 24] 19] 25] 80| 88) 44] 48 
5] 


| | 14] 23) 27] 40] 88] 40) 80] 22 
*First two figures omitted, e. g., 0.8=100,8°F, 
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Each of the animals listed in the table received 10 c.c. of 
Johnin intravenously. As is to be noted, animal No. 1 did not 
give what could be called without question a positive reaction. 
Her physical condition was such, however, that it was evident she 
was affected. The four other animals showed marked temperature 
reactions to the injection. Animal No. 1, two hours after the in- 
jection, showed a constitutional reaction marked by violent diar- 
rhea. Animal No. 2 had shown no physical signs of the disease 
until about sixty days previous to the application of the test. The 
five animals were slaughtered and a careful autopsy made by Dr. 
W. R. Claussen. Characteristic lesions of the disease were found in - 


. each animal. A laboratory examination demonstrated the presence 


of acid-fast organisms in the intestinal mucous membranes of four 
out of the five animals. 

So far as we are aware, this is the first time the diagnostic 
agent recommended by the English authorities has been used in 
this country. A number of tests have been made with avian tu- 
berculin. The results obtained abroad, however, do not indicate 
that avian tuberculin can be used with success in the detection of 
the disease. It is hoped to make a second test on the herd in ques- 
tion within a short time and also to make tests on other herds in 
the state known to be afflicted with the disease. 

As stated previously, the growth of the organism on culture 
media has always been exceedingly meager. Recently we have 
obtained a more profuse growth on solid media by taking liquid 
cultures of the human tubercle bacillus, heating them to 100° Cen- 
tigrade for two hours, removing ‘the growth by filtration through 
paper, and adding ‘to the filtrate for each liter 15 grams of agar, 
2 grams of beef extract, 5 grams of peptone, 214 grams of potas- 
sium acid phosphate, and 25 ¢c.c. of glycerine. The reaction was 
corrected to + 1% per cent. Sterile blood serum was added to 
this medium just before inoculation. The growth on this medium 
has been more rapid and profuse than on the media previously 
used. It is, of course, evidently impossible to employ such a 
medium in the preparation of a diagnostic agent since the active 
principle of the tubercle bacillus would probably remain in the 
cultures and would interfere with the test in case any of the ani- 
mals examined were tubercular. In order to avoid this source of 
trouble, we are attempting to use broth cultures of various acid- 


fast organisms and after a considerable period of incubation add- 
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ing a further supply of nutrient material as was done with the 
cultures of the tubercle bacillus. 

As previously stated, no animal inoculations have been made 
with this culture and our belief in its identity is based upon its 
cultural and morphologic characteristics and upon the results 
which have been obtained in the examination of the herd in ques- 
tion. = é 
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A PECULIAR CASE* 


W. B. Swirzer, Oswego, N. Y. 


On the 23rd day of August I received a eall from iur. David 
Howard to attend a horse at his place in the country nine miles 
from my office. The owner told me, in my conversation with him 
over the telephone, that the horse did not appear to be sick but — 
that he could not eat, could not use his jaws. I at once became 
suspicious that I had a case of tetanus to deal with and went pre- 
pared for that contingency. 

Upon my arrival at the farm, I found a fine, seven-year-old, 
bay gelding, apparently in the pink of condition. As he stood on | 
the floor where there was nothing that he could attempt to eat, 
one could not discover that he had an ailment of any sort. When 
we offered him something to eat it was utterly impossible *or him 
to take it, though he seemed very hungry. — 

I proceeded to make an examination and found the tempera- 
ture normal, the pulse a little accelerated but strong, and, after-a 
time, what seemed to be a very little soreness in the region of the 
temporo-maxillary joint. Having my mouth speculum with me, I 
managed to get the mouth open enough so that I could examine 
the mouth and throat thoroughly, but T found nothing abnormal. 

The case puzzled me and I told the owner that I did not know 
what it was and asked him if the horse had been in any mix-up 
where he could have been injured: He replied that he knew of 
nothing of that nature; that the horse was perfectly well when he 
fed him the night before and that he ate up all of his hay Quring 
the night. 

I told him that all we could do was to treat the symptoms we 


"Read before the Central New York Veterinary Medical Association, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., Nov. 28, 1917. F 
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had found, which was the slight soreness in the region of the tem- 
poro-maxillary joint. Leaving a mild liniment, I asked him to 
keep me advised as to developments. 

I was called again on August 25th and found the former symp- 
toms or lesions much more pronounced. The soreness before men- 
tioned was very marked. The muscles of that region as well as the 
masseter muscles were sore and considerably swollen. The tem- 
perature at this time was 104° Fahr. The animal was very hun- 
ery and extremely gaunt. I prescribed a febrifuge, with iodide 
of potassium, and white liniment for external use. 

On August 28th, the patient, to all appearances, was improving 
slightly, except that the fatty cushions above the eyes were very 
much swollen. The temperature was 102.2°. The horse was bright 
and eating a very little. : 

I found him very much improved on Sept. Ist. A second ex- 
amination of the mouth revealed nothing abnormal. He was eat- 
ing fairly well and had a temperature near normal. I found that 
he did not want the curry comb applied to his left side at all and 
the owner said that he had shown the same aversion to that some 
days before he was first taken. 

On September 5th I received a hurried call and found the 
horse in an excited condition, dripping with sweat, restless to the 
extent that it was impossible to keep him quiet for a minute, con- 
stantly stepping and showing a marked inability to use the left 
hind leg, with incoordination of the muscles and weakness. So 
apparent was this last mentioned condition that Mr. Howard 
thought he must have hurt himself during the night. He said he 
considered the animal well when he went. to bed the night before 
and was intending to call at my office when he came to the city on 
the 5th to inform me that the patient was all right. I gave seda- 
tives and in a few hours they telephoned me that the horse was 
much improved, was quiet, eating good, but could not use the left 
hind leg very well. 

I saw the horse again on September 8th and, while he was 
somewhat improved, the case was of such a peculiar nature that I 
suggested that some one else be called. The owner felt that the 
case was so nearly hopeless that he would not go to the additional 
expense. 

From that time on he seemed to improve a very little, eating 
as much as a horse at work, yet constantly losing flesh so that in 
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the place of the fat, sleek horse he had been when taken ill, he was 
reduced to a mere skeleton with hide covering. About the 22nd of 
September, Dr. C. R. Guile of Canton was visiting me and I took 
him out to see the horse. It was his opinion that the whole trouble 
originated from some injury in the stall after the first attack, 
whereby the spinal cord was affected. The indication at this time 
was that he would eventually recover. 

The next that I heard was that he was down and could not get 
up. ‘On examination, I concluded that to attempt to get him up 
would in no way improve matters, so he was given a good bed on a 
large barn floor. I had him turned twice a day and continued to 
treat him, using, principally, iron, arsenic, strychnine and iodide 
of potassium, shifting from one to the other as the case seemed to. 
require, and adding such other remedies as acute symptoms sug- 
gested. 
Nothing seemed to do any good and, though he ate well, he 
continued to go down in flesh, and on October 8th I was called to 
put him out of his misery. Upon my arrival at the farm, I found 
that the horse had been having a coughing spell after they called 
me and, evidently, had broken an abscess somewhere in the poste- 
rior part of the head or throat and seemed much relieved. In 
fact, he came very near rising to his feet and Mr. Howard thought 
he would like to give him one more chance. 

On the 13th of October he called me up and told me I had 
better go out and see what I thought of him. At this time the pa- 
tient was suffering terribly, so I chloroformed and posted him. 

The only lesions I could find were an ulcerated condition at 
the floor of the maxillary sinus, extending to the base of the soft 
palate, where the abscess which had gathered and broken when he 
had the coughing spell had apparently been located; also a small 
abscess at the base of the brain, the medulla oblongata, from one 
side nearly to the center, being softened nearly to the consistency 
of pus. 


~—-Dr. J. E. Morse, formerly of Toronto, is now located at Peter- 
boro, Ontario. 

Veterinary Inspector R. C. Surface has been transferred from 
Greenwood to Ashdown, Ark, 

—Dr. F. T. Kocher has recently given up his practice to accept 
a position with the Gilliland Laboratories at Marietta, Pa. 
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OBSTRUCTION OF THE ILEUM By A Tumor. E. W. Hoare, 
F.R.C.V.S. Veterinary News.—A well bred 10-year-old mare had 
always been healthy, but one morning had colicky pains. Taken 
to the infirmary, besides the abdominal manifestations, her pulse 
was weak, breathing accelerated, no tympany and no distention of 
the abdominal walls. A well marked icteric taint of the mucosa 
and of the eye was noticed. Enemata were not retained and hard 
feces followed their administration. Little relief by treatment 
was obtained and no change observed except a greater injection of 
the mucosa. The temperature went up to 104°F. Finally death 
occurred. Post mortem—No tympany of the bowels. Stomach 
much distended. Tissues icteric. Small intestines distended. — 
About 8 feet from the termination of the ileum there was a tumor- 
like growth in the intestinal wall and cutting into this it gave the 
appearance of a huge ulcer which occluded to a great extent the 
lumen of the intestine. In the intestinal wall there was a distinct 
tumor, of a fleshy nature, which unfortunately could not be ex- 
amined with the microscope. The liver was pale, small and marked 
by cirrhosis. The right lung was congested. 

The author concludes his record, after a few words on the 
diagnosis, with valuable remarks on the importance of autopsies 
_which ‘‘teach far more than the ordinary treatment of cases.’’ 

A. L. 


ANTHRAX SIMULATING CEREBROSPINAL Fever. R. J. Reece. 
Lancet, Vol. 192, p. 406, 1917. Abst. in The Review of Bacteri- 
ology, ete. Vol. VII, Part 2, 1912, p. 41.—A series of five cases, 
believed primarily to be cerebrospinal fever, but subsequently 
proved to be acute anthrax, is reported. It is stated that the 
bacteriological evidence of the nature of the cases was definite. 
In all cases anthrax bacilli were cultivated from the cerebrospinal 
fluid as well as from the blood and tissues. The source of the in- 
fection was not discovered with certainty in any of the cases; 
though in one case the shaving brush appeared to be incriminated, 
and in a second a similar source was suspected. REICHEL. 


AN Unusuat Case or AzoruriA. E. W. Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. 
Veterinary News.—This four-year-old farm mare had been left 
idle in the stable for three days, receiving her usual food. When 
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she was put to work she became disinclined to go and was forced 
to trot only by the free use of the whip. She then became very 
stiff‘in both fore legs, she sweated profusely and the muscles in 
the vicinity of the elbow were hard and swollen. When she was 
examined, the caput muscles of each side were much swollen, hard, 
prominent and resembled the condition of the gluteal muscles in 
azoturia. Suspicion of this disease was confirmed by.the examina- 
tion of the urine, an enormous amount of it was removed with the 
catheter. It was the color of port wine. The animal was put on 
immediate treatment of sweet spirits of nitre, one pint of linseed 
oil, fomentations of hot water on the affected muscles and full - 
doses of bicarbonate of soda in the drinking water. Improvement, 
the next day, was followed by the removal of the mare to her home 
without the development of further symptoms. A. L. 


CAMPHOR IN Tetanus. . W. Collinson. Veterinary Record.— 
This article records four cases of tetanus treated with intravenous 
injections of camphorated ether 5-10-15 ¢.c. and hypodermically 
by 50 and 70 c.e. 

The four animals recovered. In one case much swelling took 
place at the point of injection which the author attributes to the 
fact that he had then used unsterilized camphorated oil. One of 
the cases also manifested marked acceleration of breathing with 
5 c.c. of the intravenous injection, but this did not recur when the 
injection was made slowly. ‘Chloral hydrate was also given to 
keep the animals quiet. A. di. 


————— 
Aw LnTERESTING ParasirE.—In some parts: of northern South 


America and particularly in the interior of Colombia, cattle suf- 
fer severely from a larval parasite similar to the ox bot fly. This 
condition, commonly called in Colombia ‘‘Nuche’’ (neck) or ‘‘@Gu- 
sano’’ (worm), is due to the presence of the larval form of a fly 
(Dermatobia) beneath the skin. These parasites are so numerous 
in some sections that cattle raising cannot be carried on, although 
other conditions are favorable. In other sections it is impossible 
to raise other than certain native varieties of cattle that possess a 
considerable immunity to this parasite. These partially immune 
cattle have short, compact, white hair and a black skin. 

Very little has been known of the life history or habits of 
this parasite that causes immense losses to the cattle industry of 
these regions, although many theories have been offered. 
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In the October number of the Revista Nacional de Agricul- 
tura, published by the Agricultural Society of Colombia, is an 
excellent monograph on the ‘‘Nuche’’ (Dermatobia) dealing par- 
ticularly with its life history by Sr. E. G. Corradine, who has done 
a large amount of research work on the subject for which he was 
awarded a premium by the Agricultural Society of Colombia. In 
this monograph Sr. Corradine shows that the adult female Der- 
matobia does not deposit her eggs upon cattle but upon the abdo- 
- men of other blood sucking flies, where they incubate. When the 
sucking flies attack animals the minute larvae emerge from the 
egg, penetrate the skin of the host and develope into adult larvae. 
During their development they cause intense inflammation of the 
skin and the formation of abscesses. When fully developed, the 
larva escapes, falls to the ground and pupates similarly to the com- 
mon ox bot fly, and finally hatches into the adult fly. 

_Sr. Corradine states that one adult nuche fly in two days de- 
posited 700 eggs on the abdomens of 20 other flies in captivity. 

Sr. Corradine is to be congratulated on the excellent research 
work done, and it is to be hoped that as a result of his investiga- 
tions some means will be developed to combat this pest that has 
proven so disastrous to the cattle industry in some tropical re- 
gions. N. 8S. Mayo. 

seweliiabsibente 

FRACTURED PaAsteRNS. E. Jones, M.R.C.V.S. Veterinary 
News.—Referring to a publication made previously on ‘‘hopeless 
cases’, the author relates that of a seven-year-old African bred 
polo pony which, while in a game, became dead lame on the near 
hind leg.- A diagnosis of comminuted fracture of the coronet was 
made but the animal was not destroyed. He was treated, a ban- 
dage and plaster of Paris splints were firmly applied in which the 
foot was included and every thing was made for the comfort of 
the horse, which was a favorite of its owner. The animal was kept 
for seven weeks in slings when he was gradually allowed the use 
of his leg. At first he went lame but improved with time until 
finally the lameness nearly disappeared. Neurotomy was _ per- 
formed with the result that lameness remained slight only when 
the horse was cold coming out of the stable for exercise or after a 
period of resting. He, however, resumed his regular work at the 
_ polo ground until, in another accident, he fractured nis hip and 

was destroyed. A. L, 
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THE TREATMENT OF FouNDER (LAMINITIS). Chief Veteri- 
narian Hinniger. Berliner Tierdrtzl. Wochenschrift, 1917, p. 197. 
Abst. by Wyssmann in Schweizer Archw fiir Tierheitlkunde, July, 
1917.—The author mentions the excellent action of tallianine in 
this affection and since this drug can no longer be obtained, he 
sought another method of treatment. Assuming that the cause of 
founder lies in an oversaturation of the blood with products of 
metabolism, Hinniger practiced the usual bleeding and then in- 
troduced 1 liter of a 2% sodium bicarbonate solution into the jugu- 
lar vein. The results should be considered very good, since 21 
horses, some of which were very severely ill, made a complete re- 
covery in from 1 to 24 hours. L. T. Grurner. 


Epsom Sauts. W. R. Davis. Veterinary Record—A cow 
which had calved two days previously had not cleaned. She was 
much distressed, had painful breathing, high temperature, fast 
pulse and abnormal sounds on both sides of the chest. She had 
had a cleansing drench consisting of salts and gentian. She died 
with traumatic pneumonia due to the drench going the wrong 
way. 

Another cow was suffering with constipation. Two drenches, 
each containing one pound of Epsom salts, had been given. On 
palpating the left flank a mass of solid ingesta could be made out. 
The cow was unable to rise, had a subnormal temperature, rapid 
pulse, cold extremities. She died the next day. 

These two cases are recorded to add to those where the dan- 
ger of the routine treatment by doses of Epsom salts to cattle 
have been observed. A. L. 


An Extensive Wounp. W. Cureton, M.R.C.V.S. Vetert- 
nary Record.—A four-year-old mare was turned out in a field 
with three other colts. They became frightened at something, 
started running and in so doing arrived at a gateway on the post 
of which was an old bent catch projecting. The mare was caught 
by this catch, which entered in her near side about three inches 
below the withers and tore open skin and tissues underneath to 
the hip. While the mare continued to gallop the cut side skin fell 
down and was kicked at all the time. The mare was finally caught. 
Sixteen strong tape stitches were applied. In the lower part of 
the wound a slit was left open and through it tincture of iodine 
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and water was injected. This treatment of irrigations, twice a 
day, with lysol, iodine, creolin and perchloride of mercury at 1 
per 1000, was carried out. The animal did well, with the exception 
of a few days when she was feverish, but finally made a complete 
recovery. A. L. 


STAGGERS IN SHEEP IN ParaGgonia.* F.S§. Jones, V.M:D., and 
J. F. Arnold, D.V.M. (From the Department of Animal Pathol- 
ogy of The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, Princeton, 
N. J.) Abst. from Jour. of Exp. Med., Vol. 26, No. 6, Dee. 1, 
1917, p. 805-823.—During the past few years a nervous disorder of 
sheep has become more prevalent throughout portions of Pata- 
gonia. 
Conclusions. After observations and experimental work both 
in the field and laboratory, the following conclusions seem justi- 
fied : 

1. Staggers is a non-infectious disorder affecting horses, cat- 
tle, and sheep. 

2. The disease is characterized by weakness, muscular twitch- 
ing, irregular movements of the head, stiffness of the limbs, and 
transient motor -paralysis, accompanied with spastic spasms on 
excitement. There is also a derangement of vision and conjunce- 
tivitis. 

» 3. The postmortem lesions are not characteristic. 

4. We readily produced the disease by feeding susceptible 
sheep on a course tuft grass commonly known as coiron or pampa 
grass (Poa argentina). 

5. The time required to produce definite symptoms by feed- 
ing the grass varied. Two animals developed typical staggers 


after two feedings; in another instance a period of 21 days of 
feeding was required. The average time for the production of 


unmistakable symptoms in our experiments was 10 days. 

6. Many sheep recover from staggers spontaneously. A com- 
plete change of diet will usually effect a cure within 2 weeks. 

7. Older animals that have pastured for long periods on 
lands where the grass grows become tolerant and are rarely af- 
fected with staggers. 


*The field expenses of this investigation were borne by a sheep-farming 


. company of London, which has not authorized the publication of its connec- 


tion with the investigtaion, but which gave every facility for the work on its 
estancia in Patagonia. 
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8. The grass is toxic to sheep at all seasons of the year. We 
fed late winter and early spring grass and grass in flower, and 
produced staggers in every instance. The young green grass is 
as toxic as any edible portion of the plant. REICHEL. 


INCOMPLETE AND SECONDARY FRACTURE BY SHRAPNEL BALL. 
J. Hamoir. Recueil de Med. Veter—A case illustrating the possi- 
bility of incomplete and subsequently a secondary complete frac- 
ture in cases where violent traumatism of a bone is superficially 
protected, and where only the swelling of the part and the severity 
of the lameness will suggest the possible appearance of subsequent 
serious accidents. 

A mare had a wound in the middle of the anterior face of the 
cannon in which the fracture took place on the sixth day after 
her admission to the infirmary. At the post mortem there was 
found: ‘‘an incomplete and comminuted fracture of the cannon 
bone with splinters in the medullary tissue and an extensive splint ~ 
of the bone in the greatest part of the diaphysis, uniting by three 
sides a large splinter still adherent to the body of the bone and 
then a complete oblique fracture.’’ | A. L. 


PurpuRA HemorrHAGicaA IN Cows. G. Lissot. Recueil de 
Med. Vet.—The author saw two cases which presented to him as 
principal symptoms: extensive petechiae on the sclerotic, bloody 
discharge from the nostrils where clots of blood were dried, bloody 
diarrhea and clots of blood escaping from the vulva. Among 
other symptoms there were pale visible mucous membranes, arrest 
of milk secretion, acceleration of the heart beats, temperature 
37.6°. Post mortem revealed: the presence of petechiae every- 
where, on the inner face of the skin, in the trachea, and the intes- 
tinal mucosa, on the peri and endocardium. The progress of the 
disease was always rapid and death common. A. L. 


Toe INFLUENCE OF COAGULATION INHIBITING FacTORS ON 
OvaARIAN Hemorruace. Dr. E. Wyssman, Schweizer Archiv fiir 
Tierheilkunde. Vol 59, No. 7, July, 1917.—The author advances 
the idea that cases of fatal bleeding following the operation of 
crushing ovarian cysts or expressing corpora lutea may be ex- 
plained on the ground that the affected animals may be suffering 
from certain diseases, notably pulmonary tuberculosis, distoma- 


: 
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tosis of the liver and possibly pyometra in which there are impor- 
tant pathological changes in the blood picture, as well as a low 
coagulation valence: A number of instances of ovarian hemorr- 
hage is cited in which the autopsies revealed the presence of one 
of the above mentioned diseases. He points to the well known 
fact that in certain cases of tuberculosis and icterus in man the 
coagulation valence is low and states that there can be no doubt 
that this is also true of animals. Since the previously known 
methods for determining the capacity of the blood for coagulation 
have been rather complicated, little, if any, attention has been 
given this important subject by the veterinary profession. Now 
recently, however, the method described by Fonio and Schulsinger 
which is based on the behavior of the blood drawn from the ves- 
sels when mixed with a coagulation inhibiting substance (magne- 
sium sulphate) gives promise of being made to serve the purpose 
of veterinary medicine and the author believes that the use of this 
method may lead to a solution of the question of ovarian hemorr- 
hage which up to the present time cannot be regarded as ex- 
plained. L. T. Gmrner. 


a 
DISLOCATION OF THE MAxILLARY SyMPHysis IN A Cont. Major 


Boissiere. Bull. Societe Centrale—A yearling got his lower jaw 
caught in the teeth of a raking machine and when examined pre- 
sented the following condition: in the mouth the lesions were seri- 
ous. The lower nippers were apart two centimeters. The gums 
were badly bruised and torn in several strips. Both branches of 
the maxillary bone could be moved. The chin was swollen; saliva 
flowed bloody from the mouth. There was back of the chin a 


- wound, between the two branches of the lower maxillary. The 


mouth remained partly open. 

After cleansing the parts and removing the torn soft tissues, 
the branches of the bone were brought together and held by wire 
passing round the arch of the teeth, notched with a file. For sev- 
eral days the animal had difficulty in drinking, but after a short 
time consolidation of the two pieces of bone took place and feed- 
ing improved. After three weeks, the animal could safely take 
solid food. ; A. L. 


a 


Oup DiapHRAgMatic Hernia IN A Horse. Mr. Bouchet, 4th 
year student. Bull. Soc. Cent——The subject died in the night and 
the post mortem was made the next morning. The external: ap- 
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pearance was good. The horse was fat. The anterior quarter was 
congested. The abdominal cavity presented no abnormal condi- 
tion, the organs were rather anemic. Lungs were engorged with 
dark blood badly clotted and having the character of asphyxia. 
The diaphragm showed two lacerations, one recent and one old. 
The former measured 18-20 centimeters in length; its edges were 
eechymotic and thready. It occupied the aponeurotic portion of 
the left lobe. The abdominal organs hhad passed into the thorax 
and pressed on the lungs. The other laceration was much smaller 
at the limit of the muscular portion of the right lobe, it was nar- 
row, ovoid and its borders formed a thick fibrous ring. A small 
piece of omentum had passed through it. It was strangulated 
and the seat of passive congestion. The diaphragm and omentum 
were adherent and the diapragmatic opening was completely 
closed. There was also an old fracture of the 5th and 6th ribs. 
The death was due to the large laceration of the left lobe of the 
diaphragm and the sudden pressure of the digestive organs upon 
the lungs. A. L. 


Report OF THE CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER, STEWART STOCK- 
MAN, SECRETARY OF THE Boarp OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, 
LONDON, FOR THE YEAR 1916.—Foot and mouth disease appeared 
during the year at the County Asylum Farm, Shepton Mallet, 
Wells, Somerset. The origin of the outbreak, which did not spread, 
was not established. Only a few cattle and pigs became infécted. 

There was an increase of 337 outbreaks of swine fever, as 
compared with 1915. Thorough inspection was made of all re- 
ported outbreaks. Serum treatment was used to a great extent 
with an encouraging result. The important plan of obtaining a 
method for the suitable application of vaccination is engaging 
attention. 

There were 44 outbreaks of glanders, a decrease of 4. 832 
horses were on the infected premises. 137 were affected. 

There was considerable anthrax during the year. 689 ani- 
mals were involved. Six human beings were affected. There was 
an inerease of 155 outbreaks of sheep scab. The largest increase 
was in Scotland. 1,467,240 ¢.c. of swine fever serum were dis- 
tributed during the year. 8,309 doses of anti-abortion vaccine 
were issued, HAYDEN. 
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Tae ArriruDE or THE MepicAL Proression Towarps CERTI- 
riep Mix. E. C. Fleischner, M.D. Proceedings of the American 
Association of Medical Milk Commissions—Most medical men be- 
lieve themselves more or less familiar with the requirements for the 
production of certified milk. They neglect the milk supply of their 
patients until the patients are confined to bed. Then a large pro- 
portion recommend pure milk. Over 90 per cent recommend certi- 
fied milk for infants. Very few say anything about its use by 
healthy adults. A very large per cent recommend it during illness. 

Certified milk has a direct bearing on tuberculosis in milk fed 
infants. In 150 cases of the disease occurring in infants in the 
practice of over 500 men, 15% were being fed on certified milk, 
85% were being fed only on pasteurized milk. 

Over 50% of the medical men living in the area over which the 
investigation extended use certified milk in their own homes. 

A large proportion of the men questioned did not know the 
source of the milk supply to the hospitals to which they sent their 
patients. They did not know whether the milk supply of the hos- 
-pitals was investigated by the management or not. The medical 
man is not sufficiently acquainted with the methods of producing 
certified milk. HAYDEN. 


Sopa Lye no Remepy ror Hog Worms. Claims for this pro- 
duct branded as false by the Government’s Investigators. Soda lye 
_ has no value as a remedy or preventive against worms infesting 
hogs, nor is it likely to be of value against similar intestinal para- 
sites in other animals, according to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Hogs were fed daily with the soda lye mixed in their food in 
accordance with the directions printed on the label of the sample 
tested. As a result it was found that the hogs remained infested 
throughout the period of treatment—214 months—and that the ex- 
tent of infestation was increased rather than decreased. 

While the efficacy of soda lye against worms parasitic in other 
animals was not tested, it is probable, says the Department, that 
it has no value. The digestive tract of sheep is much more complex 
than that of hogs, and it is probable that a drug having no apparent 
effect on worms in the comparatively simple digestive tract of hogs 


would be equally unsatisfactory in the case of sheep and other 
ruminants, 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


THE ARMY VETERINARY CORPS 


By the Act of Congress approved June 3, 1916, the Veterinary 
Corps was placed in the Medical Department of the United States 
Army. Up to the time of the present war this service was not 
organized and no enlisted personnel was authorized. Under the 
Act of Congress approved May 18. 1917, a special order was is- 
sued by the Secretary of War authorizing the organization, for the 
period of the existing emergency, of a Veterinary Corps, National 
Army, which should consist of 1 commissioned officer and 16 en- 
listed men for each 400 animals in service. The proportion of ani- 
mals to men in war is about 1 to 4. One good horse or mule is 
capable of doing practically as much work as four men. Animals 
are afflicted with many diseases that are common to-man and some 
of them communicable to man. Statistics show that about 10% 
of the animals in the Army are constantly incapacitated. In for- 
mer times this percentage has been much higher and the unfit ani- 
mals were carried along with those that were working. This plan 
necessarily interfered with the mobility of an army. Much better 
results have been obtained by sending unfit animals back of the 
lines for treatment, where supplies and trained assistance are pro- 
vided. Under the old plan it was possible to cure only about 60% 
of those incapacitated, while under the more modern methods prac- 
tically 90% are cured and become more useful than green horses 
that are purchased for the army service. 

The Veterinary Service in the United States Army is compara- 
tively a new organization. In our civil war most of this work was 
done by a chief farrier or the chief blacksmith. In March, 1863 
Congress passed an act abolishing these positions and provided one 
veterinary surgeon for each regiment of cavalry. President Lin- 
coln evidently appreciated the value of veterinary service to the 
army. He offered to some of the best veterinarians in the civil 
war the subaltern rank of lieutenant, They believed that they 
should have the rank of captain and unfortunately declined the 
rank offered. It is believed now that they should have accepted 
the rank, demonstrated their ability and made their service a ne- 
cessity. 

In later years veterinary schools were organized and decided 
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progress has been made in preventing and treating the diseases of 
animals. At the present time there are a number of state schools 
all of which require a preliminary education of at least four years 
high school and a professional course of four years. These schools 
are now turning out men who are well trained in the diseases of ani- 
mals, animal hygiene, and meat and milk inspection. With the 
necessary organization and direction it should be possible to utilize 
these men in building up a veterinary service for the Army that 
will be a credit to the government. It is unfortunate that the work 
of organizing this service could not have been completed in times 
of peace. Under present conditions it has required a great deal of 
extra effort on the part of the War Department and the Surgeon 
General to provide for the service. 

Up to the time of the present war the veterinary service was 
unorganized. There was no system of keeping records or directing 
the service. Fortunately, there were among the few men in the 
regular veterinary service of the Army some who had served long 
and faithfully in the Army and had kept informed of the progress 
made in veterinary medicine in general, and especially in that part 
which pertained to Army Veterinary Service. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral ordered three of these men together with a few veterinarians 
from civil life to come to Washington to assist in organizing the 
veterinary service. The following veterinarians have been assist- 
ing the Surgeon General in this work for the past three months: 
Major Gerald E. Griffin, Captain Ray Stanclift, Lieutenant A. L. 
Mason, David S. White, dean of the Veterinary School, Ohio 
State University, L. A..Klein, dean of the Veterinary School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Charles E. Cotton, member of the Minne- 
sota State Livestock Sanitary Board and President of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, and C. J. Marshall, State 
Veterinarian of Pennsylvania. 

The plan of organization outlined for the Veterinary Corps is 
practically the same as that of the Medical Corps. Provisions are 
made for advance and base veterinary hospitals, veterinary service 
in connection with the purchase and transportation of animals at 
posts, in camps, on the march, embarkation depots and on trans- 
ports. Thé veterinary officer in charge of the administration of the 
Veterinary Corps is under the Surgeon General. Other veteri- 
nary officers in charge of corps, divisions, brigades, posts, detach- 
ments, regiments, etc., have the same relative titles as those of the 
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Medical Corps and stand in the same relative position to the Sur- 
geon General. ’ 

The work of organizing the veterinary service is practically 
completed. It is hoped that good results will be obtained. The 
service will be useful to the Army and Animal Husbandry in gen- 
eral, and will encourage schools to extend or maintain the high 
standards which some, but not all, have already adopted. 


A COMPLIMENT TO THE VETERINARY PROFESSION. The chief 
of staff of the 41st Division, National Army, has appointed Maj. L. 
A. Merillat, Division Veterinarian, Lieut. H. K. Steckel, V.C., and 
Capt. J. C. Exline, 146 Field Artillery, as a board of officers to 
attend to all matters pertaining to the meat supply of the division. 

Capt. Exline, although not a veterinary - officer, is a veteri- 
narian well known in the west, having served in the capacity of 
Inspector in charge of the Bureau forces at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. He is a very efficient executive and line officer and was 
selected to serve on this board because of his knowledge of meat 
inspection. 

Lieut. Steckel is one of the Veterinary Reserve officers who 
took special instructions in meat inspection under Capt. Lytle, 
V.C., in Chicago before being assigned to duty in this division. 


——_— 


—Major Griffin is on temporary leave of absence at the Walter 
Reed Military Hospital, Washington, D. C., for treatment for hip 
trouble. It is expected he will be assigned to duty shortly. 

—Lieutenant Colonel Miller of the Medical Corps is Acting 
Director of the Army Veterinary Service. 

—Lieutenant Colonel Aitken of the British service is assisting 
in the veterinary organization. 

—Majors Turner, Cotton and Staley are making an inspection 
of the various cantonments and Auxiliary Remount Depots through 
the country. A need for better organized and more efficient serv- 
ice is shown. 

—Majors L. A. Klein and A. L. Mason are in France. 

—A competitive examination was conducted recently in the 
various camps for veterinarians who are eligible for advancement 
to higher grades. 
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—Lieutenant Philip H. Fulstow, formerly of Sparta, Wis., is 
now stationed with the 122d Field Artillery, 33d Division, Camp 
Logan, Houston, Texas. 

—Lieutenant Hurst M. Cameron, formérly of Springville, Ia., 
is now with the 23d Engineers, Camp Meade, Md. 

—Lieutenant W. K. Herbott, formerly of Chicago, IIL, is now 
stationed with the 77th Field Artillery, Camp Shelby, Miss. 

—Lieutenant H. E. Torgersen, formerly of Oakland, Cal., is 
now Post Veterinarian at Fort Douglas, Utah. 

—Dr. J. M. Twitchell, formerly of Center, Colo., is now sta- 
tioned with the Auxiliary Remount Depot No. 323 at Camp Funs- 
ton, Kans. 

—Lieutenant I. G. Howe has been transferred from Gettysburg, 
Pa. to the 61st U. 8S. Infantry, Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 

—I". I. Pogoda has been transferred from Fort Sheridan, LIl., 
to Troop B., 5th Cavalry, Fort Bliss, Tex. 

_.—Dr. P. E. Johnson, formerly of Pierre, So. Dak., has received 
"a commission as Second Lieutenant. He will continue his state 
work and practice at Sioux Falls until called to the service. 

—Dr. G. R. Schaffer has removed from Midland to Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. Schaffer has accepted a commission in the Veterinary Reserve 
Corps of the Army. 


—TuHeE TREND OF Prices. The price of meat animals—hogs, 
cattle, sheep and chickens—to producers of the United States in- 
creased 8.1% from August 15 to September 15; in the last seven 
years prices increased in like periods 1.4%. On September 15 
the index figure of prices for these meat animals was about 52.7% 
higher than a year ago, 88.9% higher than two years ago, and 81.2% 
higher than the average of the last seven years on September 15. 

—Dr. M. E. Dennington has removed from Cortland to Tully, 
IN: ¥ 


—Dr. D. B. Pellette has removed from Talladega to Oxford, Ala. 


—Dr. W. R. O’Neal has removed from Pomona to Newman, 
Calif. 
-, —Dr. H. L. Darby pen removed rom Little Rock, Ark., to Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


CENTRAL NEW YORK VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The eighth semi-annual meeting of the Central New York 
Veterinary Medical Association was held in Syracuse on Novem- 
ber 28th, 1917. 

The morning session, beginning at 9:30, consisted of a clinic 
held at the infirmary of Dr. H. A. Turner in South Salina Street. 
The operations performed included subjects having fistula, quittor, 
and enlargement of the penis; also a roarer. 

During the progress of the clinic a substantial lunch was 
served at the infirmary. 

The business session convened at 2:00 o’clock at the St. Cloud 
Hotel, with the president, W. M. Pendergast, in the chair. The 
following members were present: H. A. Turner, F. E. York, E. E. 
Dooling, Wilson Huff, W. M. Pendergast, M. W. Sullivan, A. L. 
Danforth, J. H. Stack, W. B. Switzer, J. A. Pendergast, W. L. 
Clark, C. R. Baldwin, J. K. Bosshart, D. O’Loughlin, O. P. Jones 
and A. J. Tuxill. The Association had as its guests: Drs. Leroy 
and Carr R. Webber of Rochester, Dr. D. D. LeFevre of Newark 
and Dr. J. W. Turner of Lyons. 

The matter of a fund for the relief of veterinarians (and 
their families) in the allied armies, being raised by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, was presented in a letter from 
Dr. P. A. Fish. The support of the Central New York Association . 
was promptly pledged, each member present handing the Treas- 
urer $2.00 and the Secretary being instructed to solicit subscrip- 
tions from the absent members. 

The president, Dr. W. M. Pendergast, in his address, suggested 
that members called to the colors, upon reporting such fact to the 
Association, should be afforded all aid possible at the hands of the 
members individually. This suggestion resulted in a full discus- 
sion and in hearty commendation of the idea. 

Case reports were given by Dr. J. A. Pendergast on the find- 
ing of a foreign body in the heart of a cow, Dr. W. B. Switzer on 
‘‘a peculiar case’’, Dr. M. W. Sullivan on an operation performed 
by Dr. Sullivan and Dr. Stack to remove $125.00 from the rumen 
of a bull, and by Dr. John K, Bosshart on a case of anthrax in the 
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human resulting from bovine anthrax. These reports were inter- 
esting and resulted in general discussion. 

Dr. J. H. Stack was duly admitted to membership. 

Very interesting and instructive addresses were made by the 
visitors. W. B. Swirzer, Secretary. 


TIPPECANOE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


An excellent clinic was held at LaFayette, Indiana, December 
12, 1917, followed by a banquet at one of the local hotels, after 
which Professor H. BE. Allen, Associate Professor of Animal Hus- 
bandry of Purdue University, gave a masterly talk on Breeds and 
Breeding. The veterinarians of this section feel fortunate in having 
a man like Professor Allen who can come before them and discuss 
such an important phase of the livestock industry. 

Thirty-four veterinarians attended this meeting and 23 re- 
mained for the banquet and evening session. 

Dr. G. H. Roberts, President of Indiana Veterinary College, 
gave a very interesting talk on bacterial therapy and mixed infec- 
tion. Other short talks were given by members present. 

Dr. H. G. White of Kokomo and Dr. L. M. Peterson of Otter- 
bein were in charge of the all-day surgical clinie. 

The next meeting will be held the second week in February, 
which will possibly be the last regular meeting until mid-summer, 
when the annual picnie will be held. 

In one year this organization has grown from three to 10 coun- 
ties, and is one of the most active organizations of its kind in the 
country. L. C. Kian, Secretary and Treasurer. 


‘ 


THE NORTHEASTERN INDIANA VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The following resolution was aie at the meeting held at Fort 
Wayne, December 11: 

Whereas, the Hon. Herbert C. Hinde! National Food Admin- 
istrator, has called the attention of the people of the United States 
to the importance of saving food for the National Army and for our 
Allies across the sea; 

Whereas, our attention has been ealled by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the enormous losses in food producing ani- 
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mals from the various contagious and infectious diseases, and which 
impresses all at this time of the paramount. importance for con- 
certed and efficient endeavor of those best able to serve; 


Whereas, the veterinary profession of Indiana is established - 


for the conservation of food producing animals and being especially 
trained we further offer our services to an increased production of 
live stock, and believe that our profession should be more generally 
recognized in the present appeal for food conservation ; 

With this thought in view, be it resolved that the Northeastern 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association extend to the Hon. David — 


F. Houston our earnest support, assuring him that we shall give to 
his department our best effort in conserving the live stock of the 
State, by assisting in the control and eradication of diseases and 
thereby stimulating an increased production, and respectfully re- 


quest that the veterinary profession be duly recognized in the con- — 


trol and eradication of diseases and production and conservation of 
live stock. 


THE DOMINION VETERINARY MEAT INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF CANADA  — 


I have been instructed to convey some information relative to 
this Association, which at present is little known to those outside 
the immediate membership. 

As the name indicates, this Association is composed of veteri- 
nary surgeons employed under the Dominion of Canada Meat and 
Canned Foods Act as Meat Inspectors and is for the purpose of im- 


proving the efficiency of the service and bettering the condition. of - 


the Inspectors generally. 

Our Association is comparatively a new one, having only been 
reorganized during the present year when membership was con- 
fined solely to veterinary surgeons. 

The membership now numbers nearly one hundred and includes 
men in all parts of the Dominion, 

A large number of our members are also members of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary Medical Association and are receiving their Journal 
regularly. 

The executive officers are as follows: ' 

President, D. R. Bone, 900 Bloor Street West, Toronto; Vice- 
President, Wm. Bright, Toronto; Secretary-Treasurer, T. E, H. 
Fisher, 64 Mavety Street, Toronto, 


i i 
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Executive: D. C. Tennent, Toronto, Ontario; Wm. Tennent, 
Toronto, Ontario; T. M. Pine, Toronto, Ontario; C. J. Johannes, 
Hamilton, Ontario; W. R. Wood, Montreal, Quebec. 

Our Association meetings are held the 3rd Saturday of every 
month in Occident Hall, corner of Queen and Bathurst Streets. 
Toronto. T. E. H. Fisuer, Secretary. 


WESTERN NEW YORK VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The meeting was called to order at 2 P. M. at the §. P. C. A. 
Hospital where we held clinics. We had cases of roaring, sarcoma 
of the turbinated bones of the nose, a case of digital neurectomy, 
fistula of the spinous process of the scapula, a case of biliary colic, 
a case of paralysis in a dog and demonstrations of the stomach tube 
and raising a horse with a rope. 

After the clinic we had a business meeting at which the ques- 
tion of formulating a uniform scale of prices was well debated and 
a committee appointed to decide upon a uniform scale and present 
at our next meeting. 

Two applicants were elected to membership. We had a good 
attendance and one of the best meetings we have ever had in every 
way. 

Our banquet at 6:30 was at the Hof-brau at which Dr. J. G. 
Wills, Chief Veterinarian of the State, gave us a very interesting 
talk on veterinary legislation. 

After the banquet we had our papers, which were very inter- 
esting and instructive. Dr. Moore, who was to be with us, did not 
arrive until 10:30 P. M., but every member was waiting for him 
and he addressed the Association on the war question, which was of 
unusual interest to every member, especially at this time as so many 
of us know practically nothing about the army veterinarians. 

We had Dr. H. 8. Beebe of Albion and Dr. J. G. Wills, Albany, 
as visitors. Dr. Moore and Dr. Wills were elected to honorary mem- 
bership. Our next meeting will be held the last week in June, 1918. 

F. F. Fenr, Secretary. 


KEYSTONE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The regular monthly meeting of the Keystone Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association was held on Tuesday evening, December 11th, 1917, 
at 8:30 P. M., at the Chamber of Commerce, Widener Building. 
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The meeting was called to order by the President. There was a 
good attendance. 
The program for-the evening was as follows: 


Dr. Alexander Glass gave a very interesting talk on ‘‘Some 


Observations on Mild and Acute Nephritis in Dogs.’’ This brought 
forth considerable discussion by a number of the members. Dr. 
Crocker said that he had found on post mortem that nearly all dogs 
and puppies over three weeks old showed nephritis. 

Dr. John W. Adams gave a very interesting talk on ‘‘ Local 
and General Anesthesia’’. He said that he would not advise chloro- 
form to be given a horse that had heaves or the old fat horse; nor 


does he advise chloroform for the cow or hog. He spoke very favor- — 


ably of the new anesthetic known as ‘‘Alypin’’. He said he has 
been using it for the last four or five years with good results. 
: C. S. RocKweE LL, Secretary. 


NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE FOR VETERINARIANS, 
; ITHACA, N. Y. 


The following program has been arranged: 


January 10, 1918. 

The Veterinarian and Conservation................. V. A. Moore 
Lesions in Spavins and their Significance.......... 8. A. Goldberg 
(Illustrated by lantern slides) 

Digestive Action of the Mouth Secretions of the Horse.C, E. Hayden 
Garbage Feeding and the Care of Garbage Fed Swine. .R. R. Birch 

The Work of the Bureau of Animal Industry and the War.... 
O. U. Houck, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 


RECESS FOR LUNCHEON 12:30 To 2:00 Pp, mM, 


Symposium on Retained Placenta , 

Treatment of Retained Placenta................ D. H. Udall 

Retained Placenta and Its Consequences...... W. L. Williams 

Discussion opened by Dr, G. A. Knapp, followed by Drs. 

W. G. Hollingworth, P. J. Axtel, J. L. Wilder and others 
Work of the State Food Commission........ Pres. J. G. Schurman 
Address—Live Stock Production and the Veterinarian...... 

Pres. F. Torrance, Veterinary Director-General, Ottawa, Can. 
Smoker—Museum, James Law Hall 

January 11, 1918. 

Tuberculosis of the Generative Organs........... W. L. Williams 
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The Actual Cautery for Chronic Inflammations of Tendons 
and Tendon Sheaths of the Leg of the: Hearse zee. 
SRR a Wg oi Uate alae» opts « John W. Adams, Univ. of Pa. 

The Organization of a Veterinary Corps for the National Army 
Major David S. White, Surgeon General’s Office, Washington 

The Economic and Military Necessity of an Army Military 
Service...... Col. Aitken, Veterinary Adviser from Overseas 

‘Meetings of Alumni Associations will be held in the various 
rooms in the college, the place of each to be announced. 

Luncheon—A light lunch will be served in the Museum of 
James Law Hall from 12:30 to 2:00 P. M. 


Clinics 
MAL hist. 3s, 6 es SOMO ees ve Surgical Operating Room 
J. N. Frost and E. B. Hopper 
PERE MAUR rs vices ace nie eal eseinia o's Small Animal Hospital 
H. J. Milks and W. E. Muldoon 
MU ROTTMIE 3-10 goign 34 ce eryv es aaeds ES <> Post Mortem Room 


W. A. Hagan and S. A. Goldberg 
(Subjects for clinics and post mortem to be announced) 
6 :30—Ithaca Hotel—An informal dinner for those Boe ire. the 
conference 

' The laboratories and library will be open for the benefit of. the 
visiting veterinarians. The members of the faculty will be glad to 
give any assistance that they can. The librarian will be present to 
assist any who wish to use the library. 


————— 


UNITED STATES LIVE STOCK SANITARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of this association convened at the Hotel 


_ LaSalle, Chicago, on Dec. 3, 1917, Dr. J. G. Wills presiding. 


nae lh pole. ee eel ie 
. 


The report of Secretary-Treasurer Ward showed the finances 
of the association to be in a flourishing condition. 

The program on ‘‘Tuberculosis’’ was evidently enjoyed by the 
very large attendance. E. Z, Russell, editor of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Farmer, addressed the association on the subject from a lay- 
man’s viewpoint. Dr. J. A. Kiernan presented the B. A. I. plan of 
co-operation. Dr. W. J. Fretz, B. A. I, gave a plan of marking 
cattle for identification. 
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The discussion of the papers was participated in by Drs. A. 


T. Peters and J.-A. Anderson; H. R. Smith, Live Stock Commis- 


sioner, Chicago; G. W. Tuttle, Manager of the Briarcliff Farms, 
Pine Plains, N. Y., and others. Much enthusiasm was manifested in 
the discussion. Mr. Tuttle’s experience was of particular interest, 
eovering as it did a considerable period and involving data on 
many hundreds of animals. It was emphasized that tuberculin 


should be considered as the best diagnostic aid for tuberculosis in- 


existence but that it should not be considered as infallible or ex- 
pected to perform impossibilities. 

Dr. Ward Giltner presented a very exhaustive report on con- 
tagious abortion. Necrobacillosis by Dr. W. L. Boyd le Sat out a 
very lively, interesting and instructive discussion. 

_ Owing to Hon. R. A. Pearson having been detained by official 


business it was impossible for him to appear, which was a disap- 


pointment to many who had gathered to hear him. 

On Tuesday, December 4,°1917, hog cholera was discussed, Dr. 
Dorset advising of some experiments by the Bureau as to the various 
modes of transmission of this disease. It was brought out that from 
the experiments conducted hog cholera was not carried by birds or 
on the feet of attendants from pen to pen as readily as had been 


suspected. Further studies on this important question were being 


considered. The diseussion on this paper was of very great in- 
terest, ‘ 

In the absence of Dr. Reichel, who was unavoidably absent, a 
brief report of the committee on diseases was given by Dr. Kinsley. 

Report of the committee on hog cholera by Dr. Connaway 
brought forth an extended discussion, the question of whether cer- 
tificates of health should be required on shipments of hogs: inter- 
state being one of the subjects considered. 

On Wednesday morning a paper by Dr. G..A. Johnson of 
Sioux City on black leg and its prevention called forth considera- 
ble discussion. 

The cleaning and disinfection of stock cars by J. H. Mercer of 
the National Live Stock Shippers Association followed. Because 
of Dr. Mercer’s long experience the association exhibited great in- 
terest and the remarks on the subject were quite extended. 

The report of the committee on the accredited herd plan was 
then received and Dr. Kiernan, as chairman, presented a draft of 


the plan recommended by the Bureau of Animal Industry, which. 


was adopted. This will be printed and distributed later. 


~~ —veF 
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Following the committee reports a business session was held 
at which the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Dr. M. Jacob, Tennessee, President; Dr. A. J. Glover, Wiscon- 
sin, Vice-President; Dr. A. S. Cooley, Ohio, Vice-President ; Dr. W. 
F.. Crewe, North Dakota, Vice-President ; Dr. G. H. Dunphy, Michi- 
gan, Vice-President; Dr. F. Torrance, Canada, Vice-President ; 
Dr. 8. H. Ward, Minnesota, Secretary-Treasurer; Mrs. J. A. Flaws, 
Chicago, Il]., Clerical Assistant. 

The pleasant feature of the week was the meeting of State Live 
Stock Officials at the Saddle and Sirloin Club as guests of the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange. S. H. Warp, Secretary. 


COMMUNICATION 


~CREDIT WHERE CREDIT BELONGS 
To the Editor of The Journal of the A. V. M. A.: 


In the September number of your Journal there is an article 
with ‘two pictures of ‘‘The New Veterinary Hospital’’ at Camp 
Stotsenburg, Pamp, P. I., and signed by two letters, N.S. 


Fie. I. 
a) writer of the present, having been on duty at this hospital 
since February 4th, 1915, and still here on duty with the 9th Cay- 


See 
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“Exterior 


Fig. III. 
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alry, is authority for the facts in the case, denying in toto the 
statements of N. S. (a fictitious name in my opinion). 

When I came to this Post I found Drs. Mitchel and Seely 
with the 2nd Field Artillery and Dr. Koons and myself were at- 
tached to the 7th Cavalry. In August, 1915, Dr. Gould came to 
replace Dr. Seely and in January, 1916, Dr. Fred B. Gage came to 
replace Dr. Mitchel. In March, 1916, Dr. Foster came to replace 
Dr. Koons. 

All of the time, until Dr. Gage came, we worked in the old 
shack and the ‘applications of several veterinarians on duty here, 
among whom were Drs. Mitchel and Koons, for a new hospital, 
were repeatedly disapproved. When Dr. Gage came, he, being the 


Fig. VI. 


senior veterinarian, proposed to the rest of us that he was going to 
try for a new veterinary hospital and was promptly discouraged 
by the veterinarians on duty at that time, in making him believe 
that he could never have it done, due to the repeated failures of 
other veterinarians to get it. 

He set to work thru military channels and with dogged de- 
. termination and untiring effort he finally succeeded in having his 
application for a new veterinary hospital approved. He is the 
one who originally planned the site and the rough plan of the hos- 
pital, suggested the construction to Mr. Matsadeiro, the Post en- 
gineer, and the final plans were submitted to him for his approval. 
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He was daily watching its construction and constantly making al- 
terations as to its serviceability, until it was finished. 

Right here I want to say that not only did Drs. Gould and 
Foster not have anything to do with the suggestions as to the con- 
struction of the hospital, but have never treated a single ease in 
this building, as they were by Post orders assigned as attending 
surgeons to the 2nd Field Artillery and 9th Cavalry, respectively, 


Fig. V. 
while Dr. Gage and myself were assigned to the veterinary hospital, 
with Dr. Gage, the senior veterinarian of the Post, in charge. 

As I feel that this hospital has not been fully described I en- 
close pictures of the interior to correspond with the exterior pic- 
tures recently published. 

Henry L. SoMMER, 
Veterinarian 9th U. 8. Cavalry. 


—The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Veterinary Med- 
ical Association will be held at Harrisburg, January 22 and 23. An 
interesting program has been arranged. 

—The Northeastern Indiana Veterinary Medical Association will 
hold its next meeting January 8. 

—The Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association will hold its 
next meeting January 15, 16, 17, 1918. 
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REVIEWS 


LIVESTOCK ON THE FARM 


Wi.uiaMm Drierricu, B.8.A., MS. 
Head of the Department of Animal and Dairy Husbandry at the University of 
Minnesota, Crookston Branch. 12 mo. of 269 pages with 68 illustrations. 
$1.50 net. W. B. Saunders & Co., Philadelphia and London. 


The purpose of this volume is to give information to those who 
wish to improve their condition by means of livestock, to farmers 
generally, and especially to those interested in livestock farming 
and inbreeding. It is intended also to serve as a text book in Ani- 
mal Husbandry in Agricultural Schools, in High Schools and in 
elementary courses in Colleges of Agriculture. 

It is also a book which should interest the veterinarian; for 
livestock on the farm is fundamentally the reason for the existence 
of the veterinary profession. During war time, especially, the con- 
servation of the health of the food producing animals is of the 
highest importance. Our chief dependence for fat and protein 
food is from animals. Our wool clothing is derived from the same 
source and animals are essential in conserving the fertility of the 
soil for the production of our carbohydrate food. The animal fac- 
tor is therefore indispensable in maintaining the necessities of life 


- and many of the industries of a civilized state. 


Aside from this community of interest in animals, the veteri- 
narian has a special interest in protecting them from the ravages 
of disease. The annual loss in this direction runs high, and as dis- 
ease is so often associated with unhygienic environment and unsat- 
isfactory dietetic conditions, the veterinarian must be competent 
to correct these evils. 

There is much in this book that will be of value to veterinarians 
in the matter of feeds and feeding; their service may oftentimes 
be quite as valuable to the farmer in an advisory as in a therapeutic 
capacity. Prevention is often more valuable than the cure of dis- 
ease. ‘To effect this the veterinarian must have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the conditions relating to animals in addition to the 
technical details of pathological change. 

The book includes thirteen chapters and a satisfactory index. 
The chapters deal with: Grain Farming; Livestock Farming ; 
Farm Animals; Feeds for Animals; Animal Breeding; Horses; 
Cattle; the Dairy Cow; Beef Cattle; Sheep; Swine; Poultry and 
Swine Feeding. The work is well arranged. The paper, typogra- 
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phy and illustrations are excellent and reflect credit upon the pub- 
lishers. ; PiAcY: 
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'A HANDBOOK ON ANTISEPTICS 


HENRY DRYSDALE DAKIN, D.Sc., F.I.C., F.R.S. 
‘ AND 
Epwarp KELLoce DUNHAM, M.D. 
Emeritus Professor of Pathology, University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College; Major, Medical Officers Reserve Corps, U. 8. Army. Published 
by the Macmillan Co., New York. Price $1.25. 


The object of this handbook of 129 pages is to present a concise 
account of the chief chemical antiseptics which have been found 
useful for surgical purposes during the present war. The contents 
are grouped under eight chapters: General Introduction; Anti- 
septics of the Chlorine Group; the Phenolic Group of Antisepties ; 
Salts of the Heavy Metals in Antiseptics ; Dyes as Antiseptics ; Mis- 
cellaneous Antiseptics; Methods of Testing Antiseptics and Certain 
Applications of Antiseptics. Each chapter, although presented 
concisely, brings our knowledge up to date. The frequency and 
severity of wound infection, in the warzone, has been unparalleled » 
‘and has led to a considerable advance in our knowledge of anti- 
septics and methods for their successful employment. 

‘The ideal surgical antiseptic should effect complete steriliza- 
tion within its sphere of action without causing damage to tissue 
cells. Although such a substance may not be found, it is surpris- 
ing to note how little damage may be done to the animal tissues by 
some of the antiseptics. In wounds treated with the hypochlorites - 
it is quite the usual phenomenon to observe activity of the leuco- 
cytes located there. Revolutionary results have been obtained by 
the use of Dakin’s solution and its more recent modifications. Its 
use is by no means confined to war wounds nor to human surgery. 
Veterinary journals have recently reported favorably on its appli- — 
cation to infections and wounds in animals and its use in this field 
will undoubtedly be greatly extended. The booklet is timely in its 
appearance and should have a direct interest not only for the many 
veterinarians who have entered the service but for the many others 
who remain in general practice. 

The book is of convenient size for the pocket and is provided 
with a waterproof cover. The publishers have evidently had in 
mind the needs of the veterinarians as well as surgeons. 


P. A. FP. 
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ALONZO DORUS MELVIN 


The death of Dr. Alonzo D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of» 
Animal Industry since,1905, is regretfully announced. Although 
suffering from a pulmonary weakness for several years, Dr. Melvin 
fought the affliction cheerfully and heroically and was, in fact, at 
‘his desk the day before his death. An impending chill compelled 
him to leave at that time, and thereafter his condition grew rapidly 
worse. On the following evening, Dec. 7, he succumbed from pul- 
monary hemorrhage. The funeral took place at Washington, D. 
C., on December 10. 

Dr. Melvin was born at Sterling, Ill., October 28, 1862, and was 
given the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery by the Chicago 
Veterinary College in 1886. His service with the bureau dates 
back to the year of his graduation, which was almost coincident with 
the organization of the bureau in 1884. His first work was in con- 
~ nection with the eradication of pleuropneumonia of cattle. In 1890 
he was sent to England and stationed at Liverpool to investigate 
and report upon various phases of the, then, large export trade in 
live stock from the United States. Upon his return in 1892 he was - 
placed in charge of the Federal meat inspection at Chicago. In 
1895 he was transferred to Washington and made Chief of the In- 
spection Division, which at that time included the quarantine work, 
the eradication of contagious diseases of animals, ete. In 1899 he 
was made Assistant Chief of the Bureau, and on December 1, 1905, 
succeeded the late Dr. Salmon as Chief of the Bureau. 

During the twelve years of Dr. Melvin’s incumbency as Chief, 
the work of the Bureau of Animal Industry has expanded very 
greatly, and the duties of administration have in consequence be- 
come increasingly onerous. 

The services of Dr. Melvin that perhaps made him best known 
to the public were in connection with the last two outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease in 1908 and 1914, both of which were 
stamped out under his energetic and effective leadership. His 
services have also been marked by the eradication of the cattle 
fever tick from 51% of a great extent of southern territory quaran- 
tined in 1906. In his term of office the present meat inspection 
law and similar laws looking to the betterment of the live stock in- 
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dustry, all of which were advocated by Dr. Melvin, were enacted — 


by Congress. 

In addition to his administrative duties he found time to eG 
lish a number of important publications on meat inspection, foot- 
and-mouth disease, bovine tuberculosis, and the South American 
meat industry. 

Outside of his official position, Dr. Melvin was prominent in 


veterinary and scientific organizations. Among these may be men-— 
tioned the American Veterinary Medical Association, of which he 


was elected president in 1909. He was an honorary associate of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, London, England, and was 


a member of the advisory board of the Hygienic Laboratory of eer 


United States Public Health Service. 

The offices which he held came to him because of the recogni- 
tion of his eminent fitness for the duties by virtue of his talents, 
his wide experience, and his devotion to duty. His progress to the 
highest position in the Bureau was a reward for an unusual accu- 


racy and trustworthiness and a personality as strong and sincere as. 


it was gentle. His long and loyal service was distinguished by his 
courtesy and fairness in his official dealings and by his uniform 
kindliness and equability in all his personal relations. With his 
watchful encouragement, the employees of the Bureau have pur- 
sued their varied duties with zeal and have-achieved a number of 
signal and outstanding triumphs. Dr. Melvin was noted for his 
sterling honesty, integrity and firmness, and in the discharge of his 
responsibilities he gave his entire strength and his life in unselfish 
service for others. As a friend he was amiable, true to his associ- 
ates, and to all his obligations. His absolute frankness, magnani- 
mous generosity and love of justice will keep his memory green for- 
ever with all those who have enjoyed the privilege of his friend- 
ship. 

No more fitting tribute could be paid the memory of the late 
Chief than is embodied in the resolution adopted at a recent meet- 
ing of his colleagues in the Bureau of Animal Industry, from wiih 
the following is quoted: 

By the death of Dr. Alonzo D. Melvin, the Bureau of Animal 
Industry suffered the loss of an able administrator and the country 
a loyal.efficient publie officer. The remarkable progress of the Bu- 
reau during his administration, its achievements in the develop- 
ment and safeguarding of an industry so vitally important to the 
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welfare of the nation as the live stock industry, the advances made 
toward a more complete protection of the public health from the 
menaces of communicable animal diseases, and the important re- 
sults of scientific research carried on under his direction, altogether 
form an enduring monument to his memory more impressive thau 
any other to those who can see and understand what has been ac- 
complished through his efforts. The beneficence of his distinguishec 


public service will not cease with his going. Moreover, the example 


of ‘his unselfish devotion to his work for the good of humanity will 
continue to serve as an inspiration to those who remain to labor in 


_ the same field of endeavor. Jn a more personal way he will always 


be affectionately remembered as a large-hearted, patient man, kind- 
ly, considerate, appreciative of the work of his subordinates who 
not only respected and admired him as their chief, but loved him 
as their friend. ; J. R. M. 


BENJAMIN OTEY MINGE 


Dr. Benjamin Otey Minge, Birmingham, Alabama, a member 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, died October 26, 
1917, after an operation, for the removal of a gangrenous appen- 
dix, performed six days previously. Dr. Minge was born February 
20, 1879, at Farmsdale, Alabama. He was a gradu: ts of the 
McKillip Veterinary College of the class of 1907. In 1908, June 
27, he was married to Miss Loa Mae Mackeonagle. He was a veteri- 
nary inspector in ‘the Bureau of Animal Industry and was elected 
to the A. V. M. A. in 1917. 


Edward F. Koehler, Easton, Pa. 
Pits Ness Sa a 


—While at the Kansas City meeting of the A. V. M. A. the alumni 
of the New York City Veterinary College sent the following cable- 
gram to Dr. Liautard: ‘‘May we who owe allegiance to our Alma 
Mater send greetings of loving admiration to the master mind that 
gave to American Veterinary Medicine its highest ideals; and in 
this hour of world-wide stress, extend sympathy and a rich guaran- 
tee of helpful service.’’ 
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Cn Our Dead Chief 


By T. P. Wuire, Washington, D. C. 


Our Chief is dead! 
No more his name shall be affixed 
To documents dealing with public weal. 
Forever still the hand that signed with care, 
In many reams, papers of great import, 
Guiding the task, with judgment rare, 
Of many men. 
A noble Chief, indeed! Always imbued 
With thoughts of duty first, and yet, 
A friend to all subordinates. 
Perception keen in matters wrong and right, 
But slow to judge if some one suffered grief, 
This trait revealed that he well knew and understood 
‘The hearts of men. 
Of kindly mien and nature most serene, 
Unselfishly alert, though sadly handicapped 
With impaired health, he heeded Duty’s call 
And held his post, notwithstanding 
A change of clime might have. prolonged 
His years. He labored on-to end the many tasks 
Entrusted to his care, problems he understood. 
A sacrifice, indeed. 
Our Chief is dead! And yet his works remain, 
A monument, a memory, a fame; 
An inspiration true to greater deeds, 
And though we mourn his death, a cheering thought 
Comes to us with grief ; 
That in the Realm to which his soul has fled, 
He has received the just reward 
That God reserves 
lor men who love their fellow men. 
Our Chief is dead. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dr. Monier APPOINTED CHIEF OF BuREAU. Secretary of Agri- 
culture D. F. Houston on December 10 appointed Dr. John R. 
Mohler to be Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry in succes- 
sion to the late Dr. Melvin. As is well known, Dr. Mohler has for 
several years been Assistant Chief of the Bureau, and for a con- 
siderable part of the time lately has been Acting Chief owing to 
the indisposition of the late Chief. 

The prompt filling of the vacancy, it is felt, is in line with the 
Secretary’s policy that there shall be no impairment of the Depart- 
ment’s efficiency at this critical time in the Nation’s history. 

Dr. Mohler has been in the service since 1897. Besides serving 
as Assistant anid Acting Chief of the Bureau in recent years he has 
been chief of the division of animal pathology. Dr. Mohler’s wide 
acquaintance with the veterinary profession, the esteem in which 
he is held, his practical experience and his rare personal qualities 
admirably fit him for the position. The Department of Agriculture 
is to be congratulated upon securing his services. 

—The mid-winter meeting of the Montana Veterinary Medical 
Association will convene in Great Falls on January 25-26, 1918. 


-—U. $8. Veterinary Inspector E. B. Parker has been transferred 
from Eupora, Miss, to Coalgate, Okla. 


—Dr. W. E. Bachelor has removed from Millen to Douglas, Ga. 


—The formal opening of the Alexander Liautard Library oc- 
curred on the evening of Dec. 5, 1917, at New York University. 
Addresses were made by Doctors Berns, Munn, Smith, Cochran and 
Dean Hoskins. The latter stated that Dr. Liautard’s gift consisted 
of three thousand rare volumes to form the foundation of the li- 
brary and that in addition to the veterinary, the medical and allied 
professions are included in the cordial welcome to come and use it. 
Since the formal opening, the veterinary library of the late Dr. 
Roscoe R. Bell and a full set of Percival’s Hippopathology, edition 
of 1849, the property of the late Professor James L. Robertson, 
have been added. Two other libraries are about to pe added for 
the benefit of the profession. 

—aAt a recent meeting to effect the permanent organization of the 
Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, California, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Dr. H. A. Spencer, San 
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Jose; Vice-President, Dr. G. H. Hart, Berkeley; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Dr. C. C. Wing, ‘Oakland. 

—Dr. O. 8S. Crisler; formerly at Lexington, Ky., is Saperintetls 
ent of Hog Cholera Serum Production in the Veterinary DRE, 
_ment at the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

—Dr. L. J. Anderson has resigned as Deun of the San Franeisco 
Veterinary College and is now in charge of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the El Dorado County High School at Placerville, 
Calif. 

—U. 8. Veterinary Inspector H. E. Smith, formerly at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is now in the service of the Dairy Division of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry at Washington, D. C. 

—Dr. Chas. 8. Chase of Bay Shore, L. I., was elected president 
of the. Veterinary Medical Association of New York City at its 
December meeting. 

—Dr. V. E. Tanner has removed from Morse to Broadview, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 

—Dr. C. H. Dibbell has purchased the office and practice of the 
late Dr. E. F. Koehler, Easton, Pa. 

—Dr. M. W. Scott, formerly at Vincennes, Ind., is now stationed 
at the Live Stock Exchange at East St. Louis, Il. 

—Dr. Fred Molt has removed from sil Spring, Texas, to Quin- 
ton, Okla. 

—Dr. H. D. Wilkinson has removed from Chicago, Ill., to Toms 
River, N. J. 

—Dr, W. A. Boucher has removed from Pasadena to his 300- 
acre bean ranch at Jamul, San Diego Co., Calif. 

—Dr. R. E. Boxmeyer, formerly with the State Serum Plant 
at Little Rock, Ark., has removed to Holden, Mo. 


—Dr. H. W. Tillson, formerly at Oneonta, has removed to 
Delhi, N. Y. 
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THE PROCEEDINGS NUMBER 


The incorporation of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, under the laws of Illinois, renders it necessary that the 
business proceedings of the association shall be passed upon by the 
executive board before their publication. As the board did not hold 
a meeting until December, it was necessary to hold the publication 
of the proceedings until its sanction was obtained. This explains a 
- month’s delay, as compared with last year. The work involved in 
getting out two issues in one month may retard the appearance of 
the February number, but it is hoped this will be minimized as much 
as possible. 

The delayed payment of dues by some members necessitates a 
revision of the mailing list. The post office department does not ap-— 
prove of sending journals, at second class rates, to those whose sub- 
scriptions are not paid in advance. The subscriptions of members 
are paid through their dues and if these are not paid promptly, the 
postal regulations leave no option in the matter of discontinuing 
the subscriptions of delinquent members. The removal of names 
from the list and their swhsequent restoration increases considerably 
the work of the secretary’s office as well as our own. Prompt con- 
sideration of financial relations with the association will avoid much 
inconvenience to all concerned. P. A. F. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Kansas City, Missouri, August 20, 1917, 9:30 A. M. 


Chairman—President Charles E. Cotton. , 
Secretary—L. A. Merillat. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: Ladies and Gentlemen, I now declare the fifty-fourth 
annual-meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association in regular 
session. I will ask the Reverend Mr. Pratt to deliver an invocation. 


REVEREND E. B. Pratt delivers invocation. 


CHAIRMAN Corton: In order to expedite matters the jen committee 
on arrangements has decided to do away with the time honored custom of 
inviting a representative of the city or state governments to give an address 
of welcome. I have the pleasure, this morning, of presenting to you a man 
‘whom you all know, a gentleman who is considered a leader in the profession 
in this part of the country, which is so truly and appropriately called the 
Heart of America, Dr. A. T. Kinsley. 


Dr. A. T. Kinstey: Members of the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, and visitors: it is certainly a pleasure to weleome you to our city 
which is situated practically. in the central part of the United States. You 
may be interested to know that Kansas City originally was a fur trading 
station, a little settlement on the river, some seventy years ago. In fact, 
Kansas City, our present corporation, is younger in age than Independence, 
ten miles to the east of us and also what was originally Westport, a portion 
of Kansas City, now on the south and a part of our city. 

We have only about half a million people but we feel fortunate in being 
located in the central part of the agricultural district of the United States, 
an agricultural district second to none in the world. 

We welcome you to Kansas City. We wish you to feel at-home here and 
we will give you anything you desire, if you will let us know what it is and if 
it can be supplied. | | 

Later in the day, when more are present, we shall make some announce- 
ments concerning social entertainments, 

CHAIRMAN CoTTON: I am sure that this auspicious opening augurs well 
for a fruitful and successful meeting. 

The next in order is the president’s address. 

(See September Journal.) 

CHAIRMAN Corton: The next order of business is the adoption of the 
minutes of the last meeting. . 


A Memsenx: I move that the minutes of the last meeting, as published 


in the Journal, be adopted. 

CHAIRMAN CoTTon: It has been moved and seconded that the minutes 
of the last meeting, as published in the Journal, be adopted, All those in 
favor of the motion make it known by saying aye, contrary no, The motion is 
carried and it is so ordered, 
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I understand the report of the executive board is not ready at this time 
and it will have to be deferred to a later meeting. 

With respect to the admission of new members, the secretary states that 
he is ready to state the action of the executive board. 

A MempBer: Would it not be well for the members present to have an 
opportunity to look over the list of new members proposed in ordér to pre-. 
pare themselves to vote on them and decide whether there are any names they 
would like to have reconsidered by the executive board? 

CHAIRMAN Corron: It has been suggested that we defer the matter of 
the admission of new members until such time as the members of the asso- 
ciation can study this list carefully to see if they have any objection to the 
various candidates, which can be reported to the atti. who will report it 
to the executive board. 

The next order of business will be the reports of officers. The election 
of officers is made a special order of business, under the constitution and by- 
laws, for Tuesday afternoon. We will now hear from the secretary. 


Secretary L. A. Merillat reads his report. (See October Journal.) 
CHAIRMAN Corton: We will next hear the report of the treasurer. 


TREASURER F. H. ScHNEIDER: I am sorry, to say that although I shipped 
my printed reports by the Adams are, the early part of last week, they 
have not arrived up to this time. 


CHAIRMAN CorTon: We will defer the treasurer’s report until a later 
session. 

The next is the reports of the committees. The report of the committee 
on intelligence and education is not ready at this time. I understand they 
- will meet this evening and report later. 

_ The report of the committee on legislation will be deferred to a later 
session. 

The report of the committee on resolutions will lf be deferred to a 
later session; the reports of the audit and budget committees will also be de- 
ferred. 

Is the chairman of the Salmon Memorial Fund ready to report? 

Dr. J. F. WincHESTER: The treasurer of our committee, Doctor Hos- 
kins, did not expect that to come up this morning, but it will be ready in due 
time, 

CHAIRMAN Corron: The report of the committee on the Salmon Me- 
‘morial Fund will be deferred. I will now call on the chairman of the com- 
mittee on anatomical nomenclature. I understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Doctor Sisson, is not present and Dr. Murphey will present the report. 
(See November Journal.) 

CHAIRMAN Corron: You have heard the report, what is your pleasure? 

A Member: I move that the report be received and published and that 
the recommendation be referred to the executive board. 

Which motion was duly seconded, put and carried. 


CHAIRMAN Corton: We have the report of the International Commis- 
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sion on Bovine Tuberculosis. The chairman of that commission, Dr. J. G. 
Rutherford, is unable to be present, and the secretary will therefore read the 
report. (See November Journal.) 


CHAIRMAN Corron: _You have heard the report; what is your cledsaen i 


A MemBer: I move that the report be received and that the recom- . 


mendation be referred to the executive board. 

Which motion was duly seconded, put and carried. 

Dr. W. Horace Hoskins: I move, if there is time enough at this ses- 
sion, to take up the matter of the admission of new members. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: I would like to do it at this session as we will have 
no other business session until Tuesday afternoon, which will be a full one. 
We should try to get through as much business as possible now. If there is 
no objection we will proceed. 


SecRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from Alabama be unanimously accepted to mem- 
bership with the exception of J. 8. Kamper, who is referred back on account 
of not having proper vouchers and his name will be again submitted. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: Gentlemen, do you wish to take these up seriatim? 


A MemsBer: I move that.the applicants for membership from Alabama, 
as their names appear on the list, with the exception of J. 8. Kamper, be ac- 
cepted as members. 

Which motion was duly seconded, put and carried, and the said appli- 
cants were, by Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected as members of this 
association. 


Secretary Merituat: The executive board recommends that the appli- 
cation for membership of R. J. Hight of Tempe, Arizona, be unanimously 
accepted. 

On motion duly made, seconded, put and carried, the said applicant was, 
by Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected a member of this association, 

SecreTary MeritLat: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from Arkansas be unanimously accepted to mem- 
bership, with the exception of Hobart L: Darby, Ray Kelly, Earle L. Kit- 
trell and R. G. Surface, each of whom requires further vouchers. 

A Memser: I move that the applicants for membership from Arkansas, 
as their names appear on the list, with the exceptions named by Secretary 
Merillat, be accepted as members of this association. 

Which motion was duly seconded, put and carried, and the said applicants 
were, by Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected members of this association. 

Secrerary MeritLar: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from California be unanimously accepted to mem- 
bership in this association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and earried, the said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected members of the association. 

Secrerany Merni.uar: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from Colorado, with the exception of Fred Gilgen, 
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be unanimously accepted to membership. Dr. Gilgen is recommended by two 
good men from Colorado, and this matter ought to be thought about. Doctor 
: Lamb and Doctor Glover I do not think would use their names unwisely. | I 
think this application ought to be investigated. This man is unfavorably 
reported because of being a graduate of the Western Veterinary College. 

A MemsBer: I think one of our men ought to appear before the execu- 
_ tive board in connection with this matter. ; 


A Memeper: I move that the applicants for membership from Colorado, 
as their names appear upon the list, with the exception of Fred Gilgen, be 
accepted as members of the association, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the executive board. ' 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, the said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected members of the association. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that John A. 
Whiting of Middletown, Connecticut, be unanimously accepted to member- 
ship in the association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from the District of Columbia be unanimously ac- 
cepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SECRETARY MeERILLAT: The executive committee recommends that H. A. 
Smith of Jacksonville, Florida, be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all. of the 
applicants for membership from Georgia be unanimously accepted to mem- 
bership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SroreTrary Merituat: The executive board recommends that the two 
applicants for membership from Idaho be unanimously accepted to member- 
ship. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SEcRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that the 
applicants for membership from Illinois, 126 in number, with the exception of 
Mark White, be unanimously accepted to membership; and the name of Dr. 
C. A. White should be added to the list of applicants from Llinois. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, all of the applicants from 
Illinois, including Dr. C. A. White, and excepting Mark White, were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership in the association. 

SecreTary MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from Indiana, with the exception of Perry W, 
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Horner and Walter J. Kiff, both of whom lack vouchers from their state, be 


unanimously accepted to membership. 
On motion duly made, seconded and earried, said applicants and Paul C. 


Kucher of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, were, by Chairman Cotton, declared duly 


elected as members of the association. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from Iowa be unanimously accepted to member- 
ship in the association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SecrETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from Kansas, with the exception of Louis E. 
Stilley and W. W. Wiseman, both of whom lack proper vouchers, be unani- 
mously accepted to membership. 

. On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 
SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 


applicants for membership from Kentucky be unanimously accepted to mem- — 


bership in the association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SecRETARY MerILLAtT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from Louisiana be unanimously accepted to membership in the as- 
sociation. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. ‘ 


SecRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that Carr W. 
Watson of Brunswick, Maine, be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SecreTaky MeERILLAT: The executive board recommends that T. W. Udy 
of Maryland be unanimously accepted to membership in the association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SeoreTary MeriLuatT: The executive board recommends that the two 
applicants from Manitoba be unanimously accepted to membership in the as- 
sociation, 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

Sxonerary Meriw.at: The executive board recommends that the two 
applicants from Massachusetts be unanimously accepted to membership in 
the association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SeceeTaArky Merivuar: The executive committee recommends that Albert 


C, Curtiss, Ernest ©, Goodrich, Charles 8, McGuire, Levi L. Miller, John H, 


| 
j 
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Winter and W. R. Woelk, applicants from Michigan, be unanimously accepted 
to membership in the association. 

A MemsBer: Read the exceptions. 

SroreTaRY MeERILLAT: John F. Deadman, John Hoberg, A. A. Motley, 
Clarence E. Turnbull and Edward J. Waters. Recommendation as to these 
applicants is withheld because of lack of vouchers. 

A Memper: I move that those applicants from Michigan recommended 
by the executive board be accepted to membership. 

_ Which motion was duly seconded and said applicants declared, by Chair- 
man Cotton, to be duly elected to membership. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from Minnesota be unanimously accepted to membership in the 
association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SecrETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from’ Mississippi be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from Missouri be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: ‘The executive board recommends that Hendrick 
Wehrbein of Butte, Montana, be unanimously elected to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


Srorerary Meriuuat: The executive board recommends that Adolph 
M. Casper, Clarence J. Cook, Burl F. Kennelly, Benjamin J. Moore, Walter 
S. Nichols, William T. Spencer, Charles H. Walker, O. R. Wimsett, Earle R. 
Worley, William H. Touch, Bert F. Kneeley, be unanimously accepted for 
membership. But the board rejects for want of proper vouchers B. J. Kill- 
ham and P. J. Meenan. Meenan has forgotten to put the name of his college 
upon his application. These applicants are all from Nebraska. 

On motion, duly seconded, all of the above applicants who were recom- 
mended by the executive board, were, by Chairman Cotton, declared duly 
elected to membership. 

Seorerary Mermuar: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from New Jersey be unanimously accepted to membership in the 
association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership, 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 


applicants from New Mexico be unanimously accepted to membership in the 
association, 
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On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SeorETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that Walter W. 
Williams of New York be unanimously accepted to membership in the asso- 
ciation. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SrecreTARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends: that all of the 
applicants from North Carolina be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that of the ap- 
plicants from North Dakota, Ralph R. Cusack, Frederick Low and Vego Mik- 
kleson be unanimously accepted to membership; and the board rejects H. T. 
D. Lackie and W. D. Odou for want of proper vouchers. . 

On motion duly seconded and carried the said applicants recommended 
by the executive board were, by Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to 
membership. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that George L. 
Nicholas of Nevada be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SECRETARY MEeERILLAT: The executive board recommends that Arthur 
Gill of Nova Scotia be unanimously accepted to membership in the association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from Ohio, with the exception of Howard W. Sparhawk, be unani- 
mously accepted to membership. ~ 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


Secretary MeERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from Oklahoma be unanimously accepted to membership, with the 
exception of H. Wood Ayers, who lacks proper vouchers, D. F. Hinckley, who 
lacks residence voucher, John A. Lowell, who lacks residence voucher, F. Y. 8. 
Moore, who lacks residence voucher, and Dan Wilmot and John Wilmot, who 
are graduates of a school not recognized by the association. 


A Memeper: I move that all of the applicants from Oklahoma who have 
been approved by the executive board be unanimously admitted to member- 
ship in the association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SeoreTany Merinuar: The executive board recommends that OC, 8. Tam- 
lin of Ontario be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 
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SEcrETARY MeERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from Oregon be unanimously accepted to membership in the asso- 
ciation. 

On motion duly made, seconded and earried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SEecrETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from Pennsylvania, with the exception of John MeCroaken and 
Dr. Kerr, who lack proper vouchers, be unanimously accepted to membership 
in the association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SEcrETARY MeEriLLaT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from South Dakota, with the exception of Harry L. Calhoon, 
George G. Faver and Claude C. Hunt, who lack proper vouchers, be unani- 
mously accepted to membership. : 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SEcreTaARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that James B. 
Haynes of Tennessee be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from Texas, with the exception of Perry P. Starr, 
be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that M. J. Con- 
nelly of Utah be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicant was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 


Secrerary Merintar: The executive board recommends that William 
Campbell and Benjamin Howes of Vermont be unanimously accepted to mem- 
bership in the association. The application of William A. Hamilton of Ver- 
mont is laid over because of lack of resident voucher. 

On motion duly seconded and carried the said William Campbell and 
Benjamin Howes were, by Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to member- 
ship in the association. 


SECRETARY MeERILLAT: The executive board recommends that Andrew 
Gillespie of Virginia be unanimously accepted to membership in the associa- 
tion. The election of A. G. Hutton of Virginia was not recommended because 
of lack of resident voucher. 
On motion duly seconded and carried said Andrew Gillespie was, by 
Chairman Cotton declared duly elected to membership. 


Secretary MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants from Washington, with the exception of Robert W. Culbert, who 
lacks resident voucher, be unanimously admitted to membership in the asso- 
ciation, 
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On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 


Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SecreraRy MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of the 
applicants for membership from West Virginia, without exception, be unani- 
mously accepted to membership in the association. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants Asay by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SEcrETARY MeERILLAT: The executive board recommends that all of. the 
applicants from Wisconsin, with the exception of R. H. Bussewitz and Phil H. 
Fulstow, both of whom lack residence vouchers, be unanimously accepted to 
membership. Bussewitz and Fulstow are both good men but they lack resi- 
dent vouchers. 

On motion duly made, seconded and carried, said applicants were, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that Harry M. 
Martin of Wyoming be unanimously accepted to membership. 

On motion duly seconded and carried the said Harry M. Martin was, by 
Chairman Cotton, declared duly elected to membership. 

CHAIRMAN Cotton: I now declare that the various gentlemen who have 
been elected to membership be duly listed as members of this association. 

Dr. Haring: Mr. Chairman, I would like to call attention to the first 
name on the Oregon list of applicants for membership, Otto L. Hohlfeld. If 


you are insisting on the first requirement the application of Otto L. Hohlfeld . 


should be held up. One of the signers of his voucher is not a resident of 
Oregon. 

Call for question on the motion. 

Dr. Haring: I move for a reconsideration of the action of the associa- 
tion on the application of Otto L. Hohlfeld of Oregon. 

CHAIRMAN CoTTON: It has been moved to reconsider the action of the 
association on the application for membership of Otto L. Hohlfeld of Oregon. 
Is there any further complaint about him? Or is it just a technical complaint? 

Dr. Harine: No, it is not a technical complaint. You are holding up 
the applications of a number of good men for the same reason. 

Secretary MeritLatT: These applications are just laid ‘up pending the 
arrival of men from the states of these different applicants in the case of ap- 
plications that came too late for the secretary to send them back to me re- 
spective states for completion. 

CHainMAN Cotton: It has been moved and seconded that we recon- 
sider the action of the association in regard to the application of Otto L. 
Hohlfeld of Oregon. All in favor of reconsidering it say aye, contrary no. 
The Chair is in doubt and will ask for a rising vote. All in favor of recon- 
sidering this action will please so signify by rising. The contrary minded 
will rise. The motion to reconsider is carried. 

De. L. A. Kunin: M. J. Connelly of Utah has no resident voucher, I 
think the secretary was ordered to sign his name, 
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Srcrerary Mermuat: A man may want to join and have men in his 
own state who. will vouch for him but who may not be present, and you are 
going to draw a hard and fast rule to obstruct them. I think it is the pre- 
rogative of the executive board to recommend the acceptance of these men. 
If you have anything against them tell us what it is. We do not want any 
men among our membership who will be a discredit to the association, but do 
not let us block progress and keep men from coming into the association be- 
cause of technicalities. 

Dr. Kuz: I do not want to implicate anybody but I would like to 
move that the name of M. J. Connelly of Utah be referred back to the execu- 
tive board. 

Dr. Harine: I know at the last meeting some men got into the associa- 
tion because sufficient time was not given to consider these lists. This is the 
first session of the meeting. Is there any reason why these lists cannot lay 
on the table for a day or two until we can find out about some of these names 
and then we can act on the whole list? I would not be surprised if there are 
others against whom objections could be raised. 


CHAIRMAN Corton: Doctor Haring, these lists were circulated through- 
out the room this morning and we have deferred action upon them to the last 
hour of the session. We feel that it is very necessary that we get through 
with this business. All of them have been recommended by the executive 
board. This Oregon man you have objected to has been acted upon and you 
will have to reconsider his application. 


Dr. Kuxin: I move that we reconsider the vote on M. J. Connelly of 
Utah and that his application be referred back to the executive board. 
Motion duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN CoTTON: It has been moved and seconded that we reconsider 
the application of M. J. Connelly of Utah and that it be referred back to the 
executive board. All in favor of this motion say aye, contrary no; the motion 
is carried. 


A Memper: I would like to make a recommendation as to the second 
name in the Kentucky list; it should be D. W. Doran. 


Dr. Stance: I would like to offer a motion that any complaints as to 
the members who have been suggested before the association be filed in writ- 
ing with the executive board, so as to eliminate all this discussion and taking 
up so much time on the floor of the convention. 


Dr. Hoskins: After they have been passed, unless the association re- 
considers them, we cannot take such action. 


Dr. Stance: I think the executive board should be allowed to make a 
reconsideration on these various men. 


CHAIRMAN CoTToN: Have you heard the motion? It has been moved 
and seconded that if anybody has any objection to these two men they should 
make their objection in writing to the executive board. These other men 
have been accepted to membership, and you must move to reconsider to get 
their recommendation again before the executive board. 
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I now declare accepted to membership in the association all those whose 
names are included in the lists from the respective states, with the excep- 
tions as stated by the secretary and with the exception of the two names, 
Otto L. Hohlfeld-and M: J.Connelly, sent back to the executive board for 
reconsideration. 

On motion the session adjourned. 


SECOND BUSINESS SESSION 
Kansas City, Missouri, August 21, 1:30 P. M. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: The first order of business will be the deferred re- — 
ports of the committees. 

Of the necrology committee of which Dr. Edward A. Cahill is chairman, 
none of the other members are present, and in order to complete the commit- 
tee I will name, as associates with Dr. Cahill, Dr. A. H. Baker of Chicago, 
Dr. J. T. Hernshein of Illinois, Dr. W. Horace Hoskins of Pennsylvania and 
Dr. G. Edward Leech of Minnesota. A meeting of this committee will be 
called this evening at six o’clock at the Muehlebach Hotel. 

I will call for the report of the intelligence and education committees; 
Doctor Mayo. 

Dr. Mayo: Doctor Klein is the ranking member of that committee and 
will read the report of the committee. 

(Dr. Louis A. Klein read report of the committee.) (See November 
Journal.) 

Whereupon, on motion duly made and seconded, the report of the intelli- 
gence and education committee was duly received and adopted. 

Dr. Hoskins: Do I understand they make that recommendation? 

Dr. Kizern: The report contains a recommendation, yes. 


Dr. Hoskins: And it is ordered that the association act on that recom- 
mendation? 


Dr. Kiern: “Yes. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: The next will be the report of the committee on 
legislation, of which Doctor Hoskins is chairman. 

(Doctor Hoskins read the report of the committee on legislation.) (See 
December Journal.) 

Whereupon, on motion duly made and seconded, the report of the legis- 
lation committee was duly received and adopted, 

CHAIRMAN Corton: The next will be the report of the audit committee, 
of which Dr. A. 8. Cooley is chairman, 

(Doetor Cooley read report of the audit committee.) (See November 
Journal.) 

Whereupon, on motion duly seconded, the report was received and re- 
ferred to the executive board. 

CuAmMAN Corton: At our business meeting yesterday morning when 
the report of the treasurer was called for it was stated that he had not at 
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that time received the printed copies of his report. I understand they have 
now been received and distributed throughout the hall. What is your pleas- 
ure as to the treasurer’s report? 

A Memper: I move that the report of the treasurer be accepted and 
referred to the audit committee. 

Which motion was duly seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN Corton: The budget committee is not yet ready to report, 
but we are in hopes later to give you a full report, which will include the 
returns we received at this meeting, and we can then give you a better idea 
of the condition of our treasury, Friday morning. 

The next will be the report of the Salmon Memorial Fund committee, of 
which Dr. J. F. Winchester is chairman. 

Dr. WincHESTER: I will ask that Doctor Hoskins, the secretary-treas- 
urer of our committee, read his report, at the conclusion of which I want to 
say a few words. 

(Doctor Hoskins read report.) (See November Journal.) 


Dr. WINCHESTER: I wish to supplement the report of the secretary 
with a few words. It has been suggested that those men who are on the 
Honor Roll and who formerly did not have to pay the $5.00 per year, continue 
to pay that and that it be divided, one-half to go to the subscription for the 
Journal and the other half to be added to the Memorial Fund. That is a 
matter which, if it is proper, I wish to put in the form of a motion at this 
time: that one-half of the dues paid to this association by members who in 
the past were exempt from the payment of dues, but who now have to pay 
dues after a membership of twenty-five years, be set aside for the Salmon 


_ Memorial Fund until the necessary amount of money is procured. If I am 


in order I would like to make that motion. 


CHAIRMAN Corton: I do not think that motion is in order; it would 
require an amendment to the by-laws. 


Dr. WINCHESTER: I will put it in another way then, that this sugges- 
tion be referred to the executive board to be acted on at this meeting. 
Motion duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN CoTTON: You have heard the report of the secretary of the 
Salmon Memorial Fund committee and the motion made by the chairman of 
the committee, Dr. Winchester. As I understand it, the motion is to the ef- 
fect that now one-half of the dues of the Honor Roll members of this asso- 
ciation who have been paying the $5.00 dues under the new constitution go to 
the Journal, and the other half to the Salmon Memorial Fund, and that this 
suggestion be referred to the executive board. 

Question duly put and carried. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: The next committee report is that of the army 
veterinary service committee, Dr. C. J. Marshall, chairman. Dr. V. A. Moore 
will read the report. F 

(Report read by Doctor Moore.) (See October Journal.) 

CHAIRMAN Corron: You have heard the report of the committee on 
army veterinary service. What is your pleasure? 
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Dr. E1cHHORN: I move that the report of the committee on army veteri- 
nary service be received and thatthe said committee be relieved from any 
further service for the reason that our committee on legislation will be able 
to take care of any further legislative duties. 

Motion duly seconded. © 


Dr. Mayo: I would like some information. What means will this asso- 
ciation have for keeping in touch with the Surgeon General’s office and the 
veterinary service of the army when this committee is discharged? Secondly, 
iny understanding is that this advisory council that has been-selected has no 
official connection with the association. I think it would be a mistake at 
this time, when we are at war and are liable to be at war for a considerable 
period, for this association to withdraw all official connection with the army 
veterinary service. I will move an amendment to the pending motion, to the 
effect that the report of the committee on army veterinary service be re- 
ceived and an army committee continued. It may be advisable to have the 
advisory council and a committee, I do not know about that and I leave that 
for further determination, but I think a committee, an army committee, should 
be appointed; it need not necessarily be this committee. 

Amendment duly seconded. 


Dr. THos. E. SmitH: Mr. Chairman, did I understand the Doctor to 
say that this committee under discussion had no official connection with this 
association ? 


Dr. Mayo: There has been an advisory council, a ‘veterinary advisory 
council, appointed in Washington by the Surgeon General’s ofice, but my 
understanding is that that advisory council has no official connection with 
this association, They are, however, members of this association, all of them. 


Dr. SmirH: Why do they make a report to this association, and why 
do we find it necessary to discontinue their service if they are not working as 
servants of this association? 


Dr. V. A. Moore: As President Cotton pointed out in his address, this 
committee on army veterinary service was appointed, which was a committee 
of this association, to see what could be done to help the veterinarians in the 
army. This committee has worked for a year. We know that any member of 
the association would do anything he could in this emergency, but the great 
question at the time this committee went to Washington was, what was to be 
done with the veterinary service? A large number of veterinarians were to 
be called to go in with the rank of 2nd Lieutenant only. This was a rear- 
rangement of the veterinary corps and it was transferred to the Surgeon 
General’s office, but was not completely reorganized. It was thought that 
we could help in that way. It was suggested to the Surgeon General person- 
ally that an advisory board, such as has been appointed by every other tech- 
‘nical institution, might be of service if they cared to appoint it, and that 
high rank would be given to the veterinarians, provided it met with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War and the War College if the Surgeon General 
made that recommendation, which the Surgeon General has done, In that 
respect, so far as the veterinary corps was concerned, nothing could be done 
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until action by the Secretary of War, then the Surgeon General appointed 
an advisory board. A part of the members of that board were members of 
this committee and some were not. So that the committee has led up to the 
appointment of a board and the committee, as such, is responsible to this as- 
sociation. The advisory board is responsible to the War Department, to the 
Surgeon General. 

A MemsBer: Give the names of the members of the advisory board. 

Dr. Moore: Dr. Marshall, Dr. Mohler, Dr. Klein, Dr. White and my- 
self, appointed by the Surgeon General temporarily. 

Dr. SmitH: The point I want to make is this: when this matter arose 
it was largely a matter of legislation, and while no doubt the presiding offi- 
cer acted with the best intention in the world in order to do something that 
had to be done, it would strike me that it was within the province of our 
standing legislative committee to have performed this work; that would be 
my interpretation of it. 

Dr. Mayo: It seems to me there are other duties aside from those that 
have been mentioned in the report of the committee that could properly be 
handled by a committee on army service. It may be that this association will 
want to take some action with reference to some of those members who may 
go into the army service, to look after their interests in some way, and I think 
it is exceedingly important that we have a committee of this association on 
army service, not on army legislation, because we have a committee on legis- 
lation, but: a special committee on army service. 

_ I understand that it is the plan of the editor of the Journal to have a 
department on army service, and I think such a committee could be of ines- 
timable service not only to the association, not only to the Journal, but possi- 
bly of considerable help to its members who go into the army service. 

Calls for question. : 

CHAIRMAN Corton: I would like to make a statement. I felt at the 
time of appointing this committee that the medical department, the Surgeon 
General, was in such a position, since he was put in charge of the veterinary 
corps of the regular army and it was thought advisable to organize a veteri- 
Mary reserve corps, that it was a proper thing to give him a committee, as an 
official committee, to help him in the organization of the reserve corps; and 
knowing that Doctor Marshall spent last summer in France studying the or- 
ganization of the English and French armies, F thought he was the proper 
man to send to Washington to help with his advice, and I think the result of 
the work of this committee has justified that action. 

Is there any further discussion on the amendment? 

Dr. W. H. DatryMpLe: The expression ‘‘English’’ army nas been used ; 
the term ‘‘British’’ army is correct, and I suggest that that term be used. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: The chairman of the committee will be, willing to 
make that change. The amendment is to receive the report of the committee, 
and that a committee on army. veterinary service be appointed. Are you 
ready for the question? 

Whereupon the amendment was duly carried. 


' 
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CHarRMAN Corron: Now the question is on the original motion’ as 
amended. All in favor of the original motion as amended say aye, contrary 
no. The original motion as amended is carried and it is so ordered. 

Two of the members of the committee on resolutions, Dr. W. G. Hol- 
lingworth and Dr. E. P. Flower, are absent. I will therefore appoint Dr. 
Fitch and Dr. Blattenberg to take their places. This committee will meet in 
the Muehlebach Hotel Wednesday, tomorrow, at 5 p. m. 

The next order of business is the report of the executive board. 

SecreTaARY Merituat: The only part of the report of /the executive 
board which is ready is the recommendation on applications for membership. 
This takes in all of the applicants except those who have applied since this 
morning. These whose names I will now read have been duly recommended 
by the executive board. (Reads names from report.) ; 

Whereupon, on motion duly made and seconded, that portion of the re- 
port of the executive board on applications for membership was duly ap- 
proved and the said applicants were declared to be members of this associa- 
tion. 

CHAIRMAN CoTToN: This finishes the business until we receive the re- 
mainder of the report of the executive board. If there is no objection we will 
proceed with the election of officers. Under the constitution it is necessary 
that we elect officers this afternoon. No member can vote at a regular meet- 
ing unless he is registered and has paid his entire indebtedness to the associa- 
tion. All new members who have been elected up to date are eligible to vote. 
‘The men who have brought in their applications today in the secretary’s 
office, which. have not been acted on as yet, are not eligible to vote at this 
time. 

The nominating speeches are limited to two minutes in duration. The 
first office to be voted for is that of president. The nominations for presi- 
dent are now in order. ; 


Dr. JENSEN: I believe there are certain factors that must be taken into 
consideration. I believe that he who has given a life time of service and who 
has always steadily labored for the upbuilding of the profession should be 
seriously considered. We have in our profession one, among our membership, 
whom I believe is the oldest yeterinarian in this section of the country, one 
who has been in active work a great number of years. During his entire ac- 
tivity as a teacher and as a practitioner he has earned the honor and respect 
of every man who has come in contact with him, I take pleasure in present- 
ing for the office of president the name of Dr. Robert C. Moore of St. Jo 
sepn, Missouri. 

Dre. BE. L. Quirman: I rise to most heartily second the nomination of 
Doctor Moore, and I want to call attention to the fact that ne has already 
proven his fitness, as an executive officer of the Missouri Valley Veterinary 
Medical Association, an association very large in numbers, and second only 
to the A. V. M. A. He is president of the St. Joseph Veterinary College and 
a member of other associations of ‘America. He has been proven as to his 


executive ability and no doubt would make an admirable executive of this” 


great association. I second his nomination, 
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Dr. W. H. DatryMpLe: It was not my intention to take any part in 
the nomination of officers of this association, and I so expressed myself to some 
of my friends last night. But since thinking about it, I realize that the 
South has not been represented in the presidency in the last ten years. I 
think the last southern man was elected in this city ten years ago, and the 
time is rolling around when the South ought to have recognition in this asso- 


ciation. I want to sneak for a man who has been for more than thirty years 


a member of this association; who has done good work for it and’ who has had 
much to do with raising the standard of the veterinary profession in this 
country. I want to place in nomination for president of this association the 
name of Dr. C. A. Cary of Alabama. 

Dr. 8. F. MusseLMAN: ‘I take pleasure in seconding the nomination of 


Dr. C. A.:Cary of Alabama. 


Dr. J. R. Mowuer: I rise to place in nomination the name.of. a gentle- 
man well known not only to the veterinary profession of this continent but 
also in foreign lands, as well. For many years he was actively engaged as a 
private practitioner until called upon by his country to fill the highest veteri- 
nary position in his government’s service. 

During the coming year the members of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association will have duties to perform not only on the martial field but 


even to a greater and broader extent in the conservation of the health of our 


live stock and in the inereased production of our food producing animals and 
beasts of burden. No one has had broader training in live stock production 
and in live stock conservation than our affable friend who is so ably prepared 
to lead our profession through the coming trials. For three long years his 
country has suffered and bled in this frightful war, and it seems to me that 


in electing this man to the high office of president of this organization we will 


take another step forward in binding this country closer to the Dominion of 
Canada, not only during the present stress but for all time to come. 
I therefore take pleasure in presenting for your earnest and I trust favor- 


‘able consideration the name of Doctor Fred Torrance of Ottawa, Canada. 


Dr. Hoskins: May I add a second to the name of Dr. Torrance, and 
may I appeal to you now as never before to show to our own country and to 


the world the complete alliance of the great nations of the earth that are 


struggling for what our President has asked for, a world-wide democracy, 


‘based upon world-wide Christianity. May we not show to those whom we are 


going to confront with our troops that, regardless of what lines of work we 
may engage in, we are all engaged in one common cause; whether we are pro- 
fessional men, whether we are commercial men or whether we are workmen of 
any kind, we ought to contribute to the early ending of this war, by showing 
to our enemies on the other side, and to all others, the complete alliance of 


: _ the peoples on this side of the water with those struggling on the other side. 


I therefore second the nomination of Doctor Torrance for president of this 
association. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: Are there any other picnkaitioen’ 

Dr. Fercuson: I would like to put before this association the name of 
a man who has made his name known in pathology for the last twenty years, 
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a man who has always stood for the best in the profession, Dr. A. T. Kinsley 
of Kansas City. 


Dr. KinsLEY: In view of the fact that the field seems to be amply 


covered I wish to withdraw my name from nomination, and ask that it not be 
voted on. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: Doctor Kinsley withdraws his name. Are there any 
more nominations? If not, I will declare the nominations closed. 

I will appoint as tellers Dr. George B. McKillip, Dr. T.,E. Munce and 
Dr. S. Brenton. I will appoint as committee on credentials Dr. N. 8. Mayo, 
Dr. Ward and Dr. Archibald. 


Secretary Merituar: I have been requested to announce the names of 
the different candidates for the office of president, and, in the order in which 
their names have been placed in nomination, they are. Dr. R. C. Moore of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, Dr. C. A. Cary of Alabama, and Dr. F. Torrance of Ontario, 
Canada. 


CHAIRMAN Corton: While we are waiting for the tellers to report the 
result of the balloting for president the nominations for vice presidents will 
be in order. 


Dr. SmirH: I move you that the by-laws be suspended covering this 
election of vice presidents, so that the five candidates receiving the greatest 
number of votes be declared elected, that is, the candidate receiving the high- 
est number of votes will be the 1st vice president, the one receiving the next 


highest number of votes will be the 2nd vice president, and so on, which has 


been the custom in the past. } 
Which motion was duly seconded and carried. 


Dr. ARCHIBALD: I desire to place in nomination the name of a man 
who has been a good and faithful servant of this association and who de- 
serves recognition. I refer to Dr. C. M. Haring oF California. 

Which nomination was duly seconded. 

De. BAKER: I wish to place in nomination for vice president the name 
of Dr, F. A. Bolser of Indiana. 

Nomination duly seconded. 

Dr. Cary: I wish to place in nomination the name of Dr. 8S. F. Mussel- 
man of Kentucky. 

Dr. E1cHHorN: I wish to place in nomination for vice president the 
name of Dr. J. H. Blattenberg of Ohio, 

Dr. A. T. Perers: I wish to place in nomination for vice president the 
name of Dr, John 8. Anderson of Nebraska. 

De. Joun L, TyLter: I nominate for vice president Dr. H. Jensen of 
Kansas City. 

De. WaLron: I wish to place in nomination the name of a man who is 
one of our most faithful members, and who has been in attendance at the 
meetings of this association regularly for many years, and that is Dr. W. H. 
Robinson of Maine, 


De, Cuantes 8. Cuase: I take pleasure in nominating a man who is 
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fully qualified to do the office of vice president full justice in these fighting 
times, for he is a fighting man, and his election to the office at this time will 
be very appropriate. I place-in nomination the name of Dr. Thomas E. 
Smith of New Jersey. 

Dr. Harpwicke: I nominate for vice president Dr. 8. H. Ward of 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Moore: I move that the nominations be closed. 

Motion duly seconded. 

CHAIRMAN Corton: Under the new constitution and by-laws this mo- 
tion is out of order. Every member has the privilege of making a nomination 
from the floor and as long as any nominations are desired to be made that 
privilege will be granted, Are there any further nominations? 

Dr. O. H. Exviason: I place in nomination Dr. T. H. Ferguson of Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. WINCHESTER: I place in nomination the name of Dr. George W. 
Dunphy of Michigan. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: Are. there any further nominations? There being 
no others I will declare the nominations closed. 

I will appoint as tellers Dr. MacKellar, Dr. Knowles and Dr. Clendening, 
and the same credentials committee that acted in the balloting for president. 

‘Dr. A. SLAWSON: In voting for the five vice presidents, the order in 
which their names are put down, will that have any weight in the voting, the 
first man named first, ete.? 

CHAIRMAN CorTTon: It does not make any difference how you place 
them on the ballot, the one receiving the highest number of votes will be de- 
clared the Ist vice president, the one receiving the next highest number of 
votes will be declared the 2nd vice president, and so on until all five are 
elected. 

Dr. ARCHIBALD: I would suggest that the secretary read the names, 


and also the states from which they come. 


SECRETARY MeRILLAT: They are as follows: Dr. C. M. Haring of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. F. A. Bolser of Indiana, Dr. 8. F. Musselman of Kentucky, Dr. 
J. H. Blattenberg of Ohio, Dr. H. Jensen of Missouri, Dr. W. H. Robinson of 
Maine, Dr. J. 8. Anderson of Nebraska, Dr. Thos. E. Smith of New Jersey, 
Dr. 8. H. Ward of Minnesota, Dr. T. H. Ferguson of Wisconsin, Dr. George 
W. Dunphy of Michigan. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: You can vote for five only. While the tellers are 
counting the ballots we will proceed with the nominations forthe office of 
secretary. ; 

Dr. J. H. Buarrenserc: I wish to present tlfe name of a man who has 
shown his efficiency to the organization in the capacity of secretary the last 
year. He is a man you all know and he needs no introduction to you; I pre- 
sent the name of Dr. L. A. Merillat. 

Dr. Fercuson: I would like to second that nomination. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: Are there any further nominations for secretary? 
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Dr. JoHNsoN: Mr. Chairman, I move that the president be instructed 
to east the entire vote of the association for Doctor Merillat for secretary. 

Motion duly seconded. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: Are there any further nominations for secretary? 
If not, there is a motion before the house that the president be instructed to 
cast the entire vote of the association for Dr. L. A. Merillat *or secretary to 
succeed himself. All in favor say aye, contrary no; the motion is carried 
and I east the entire vote of the association for Dr. Merillat for secretary. 

Calls for speech. 

SEcRETARY MERILLAT: I will make a speech tomorrow or Friday. Your 
action overwhelms me, gentlemen, and I do not feel safe to make a speech 
now and I am a little tired besides, after a hard year’s work. I want to 
thank you all. I feel very, very thankful and I will try to do a little better 
the next year. . 


CHAIRMAN Corton: The nominations for the office of treasurer are now 
in order. _ 

Dr. Mayo: I would like to nominate our present treasurer, Dr. F. H. 
Schneider, to succeed himself. He has given excellent service. 

Motion duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN CorTon: Are there any further nominations for treasurer? 


A Member: I move-that Secretary Merillat be directed to cast the en- 
tire ballot for Treasurer F. H. Schneider to succeed himself. 


SEcRETARY MeErRILLAT: I hereby cast the entire ballot of the associa- 
tion for Treasurer Schneider to succeed himself. 

Calls for speech. 

TREASURER SCHNEIDER: I just wish to thank you all, gentlemen, 


CHAIRMAN Corron: I will now announce the result of the vote for 
president: 

The total vote cast was 831 votes, of which Dr, F. Torrance of Canada 
received 173 votes, Dr. R. C. Moore of Missouri received 124 votes, and Dr. 
C. A. Cary of Alabama received 34 votes. Doctor Torrance having received 
a majority of all of the votes cast is now declared elected president of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association for the ensuing year. 


Dr. R. C. Moore: I move that the election of Doctor Torrance be made 
unanimous. 
Motion duly seconded and carried, Calls for Dr. Torrance, 


Dr. Torrance: Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Association, I wish 
to thank you most heartily from the depths of my heart for this great honor 
which you have conferred upon me and, through me, upon my country. 

We are at war, we have been through a great deal of tribulation. Sor- 
row has touched almost all of the families in the land. At such a time as 
this to receive the highest honor in this, the largest veterinary association in 
the world, by one of the citizens of Canada, is, I think, an honor for my 
country. 

In the name of Canada I thank you, and personally I wish to pledge 
myself to exert my best efforts in the upbuilding of this association. 
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CHAIRMAN Corron: It is now necessary to elect a delegate at large for 
the executive board. In carrying out the provisions of the new constitution 
it was necessary that the delegate at large be appointed temporarily, to be 
elected at this meeting. He will hold office for five years. Nominations are 
now in order for delegate at large for the executive board. 

Dr. ARCHIBALD: If you have the right man in the right place, that is 
the place to keep him. There is no use of my enlarging on the qualifications 
of the present incumbent; it is sufficient for me to say that he has probably 
done more for the veterinary profession in this country than any other mem- 
ber of this profession. I take pleasure in placing in nomination the name of 
Dr. V. A. Moore of New York. 

Dr. E. L. QuitMAN: I desire to second that nomination. 


Dr. GLoveR: I am thinking of Dr. A. MKinsley. There is no use of 
talking about him, you all. know him, not to know him argues yourself un- 
known. I take pleasure in nominating Dr. A. T. Kinsley. 

Dr. J. F. DEVINE: I am a member from the East, but I wish to assure 
you of the esteem in which we hold Dr. Kinsley, and I wish to second that 
nomination. 

Dr. F. A. Bouser: I also wish to second the nomination of Dr. Kinsley. 


Dr. Hat C. Simpson: I desire also to second the nomination of Dr. 
Kinsley. We know him and know what he will do. - 


CHAIRMAN CorTon: If there are no further nominations I will declare 
the nominations closed. I will request that the gentlemen who acted as tel- 
lers in the balloting for president perform the same duty now, and that the 
same credentials committee act in this case. 

I find that the tellers in the election for vice presidents are only half 
through counting the ballots, and we will therefore proceed with our business ; 
and the report of the executive board will now be taken up, as they are 
ready to report. . 

Dr. C. A. Cary: I move that we change the order of business and pro- 
ceed to select the place of our next regular annual meeting. 

Said motion duly seconded and carried. 

Dr. Baker: I wish some information. Is the place selected by vote of 
the association or by the executive board? 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: By the executive board. 

Dr. Baker: I presume, if that is the case, a vote on any invitations 
would simply be an expression of choice by the association? 

Dr. Cary: I move to a point of order. The by-laws say that unless 
otherwise provided for the executive board shall fix the time and place of 
meeting. Therefore this body has a right to say where the meeting shall be 
held. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: Dr. Cary, your point of order is well taken. This 
body can direct where it shall go under the new constitution adopted last year. 

Dr. BAKER: Then, to finish what I started to say, this vote will express 
our choice as to where the next meeting shall be held, as I understand it? 


, 
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Dr. WincHESTER: I understand that this orgnization, as it is now in 
conyention, by its vote can settle the place of the next annual meeting of this 
association and that the executive board has to acquiesce. Is that right? 

CHAIRMAN Cotton: I will read the paragraph: ‘<The time, place and 
duration of the regular annual meeting shall be fixed by the executive board, 
unless otherwise ordered by the association at a regular meeting.’’ If this 
association orders a meeting to go to any city in the country, that takes it 
out of the hands of the executive board. 


Dr. WINCHESTER: There are a few ‘of us who would like to go to this 
meeting, and this organization was born pretty well in the northeast corner 
of the United States. There has been an expression from the six New Eng- 
land states, and I suppose this expression was personal, on account of the 
expense, that they would like@¥o go to Philadelphia. There are a lot of fel- 
fows who would like to go to these meetings and they don’t come, and if we 
could get this meeting on tide water I won’t say what it will do to them. I 
want to make the motion that the next annual meeting of this association be 
held at the date that may be fixed, and that the annual meeting for the year 
1918 be held in the city of Philadelphia. 

Dr. C. A. Cary: I hold in my hand an invitation from the Governor of 
Georgia, the Mayor of Atlanta, the Business Men’s Association, the State 
Association, the Southeastern States Association, to this association to meet 
in Atlanta in 1918. 

I wish to tell you a few of the reasons why we want you in the South. 


You promised to go to the South but you did not go. You offered reasons 


for not going which may satisfy you but they were not satisfactory to the 
South. You owe it to the South and it is a debt you ought to pay. You 
agreed at the time you threw it aside to give us a hearing, in the future and 
you have not done it. We ask for a fair deal, an honest deal and we are here 
to tell you today that we ask you to deliver the goods. 

I am here, for one, to say to you that the South has some rights in the 
association. Out of the 54 meetings that have been held of this association I 
have attended 26, 27 with this year and you have had one meeting in the 
South, only one. You know well enough that this association is not made to 
go where you have the most men, or to satisfy some men who want it in a 
certain region because it is easy to get there. Hasn’t this association some 
educational and missionary purpose? 

We say to you that-we want you to go to Atlanta and we can take care 
of you there. I say that if we cannot take care of you in Atlanta with as 
good hotels as you have in this town, we will not ask you to come South. We 
will give you as good service as you have here. We do not ask you to come 
there to entertain you, but you owe it to us to come there. Now pay your 
debt. I wish to say that the South has put up with nothing long enough. 
We are not going to threaten you or throw any bombs but we are going to 
ask you for a square deal, and if you do not give it to us the Southeastern 
Association will get a square deal of its own. If you wish to help a place that 
needs it, come to the South. 

I have nothing against Philadelphia, Philadelphia has had two meetings 


- 


: 
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and I was at both of them and I have taken southern men there. A southern 
man was president at the last meeting in Philadelphia. If we have no ease, 
vote us out of it completely; but if we have a case and are entitled to a square 
deal, that is all we ask. If we are not in this association, if this association 
is not continent wide, nation wide, what is it? Is it confined to just the cen- 
ters of population? Is it because you have a majority of men at other places 
that you are not going anywhere else in this country? The constitution and 
by-laws divide this association into five districts. Would it not be fair to 
rotate and help out all these districts and not sit up here and say that be- 
cause you have the power you are going to exercise it whether right or wrong? . 


I ask you men of Philadelphia here today to be square with us in the South. 


I ask you to come right straight out and show that you can be altruistic once 


~ and come to the South and help us. 


You may say this is plain, straight talk, and I came here to give it be- 
cause I was ordered here by the Southeastern States Association. If I am 
wrong they will find accordingly; if I am right, give it to us. I do not wish 
to worry you, but I do wish to say that if we do not give you southern hospi- 
tality, southern care and kindness, you need not come to the South. 

A MemsBer: How about the climate? 


Dr. Cary: It is better than here or Chicago, or Indianapolis or Detroit, 
and if we don’t give you less heat you can never come back again. 

Dr. Hoskins: I am not going to deny a single statement that Dr. Cary 
has made; every one is true and I have never regretted any incident in the 
history of this association more than the seeming necessity, at the time, of — 
abandoning the meeting in New Orleans. I am not going to deny a single 
claim that Dr. Cary has made. 

This. makes the 34th meeting of this association that I have attended, 
and there is no deeper thought, no keener hope, and no greater desire in my 
mind, than to go into the Sunny South. When we go into the Sunny South 
we want this association to go there when it can do solely propaganda work. 
‘We want to go there when this country is in tranquility and peace and when it 
may consider only the necessities that may_arise of increasing our member- 
ship and of making that part of our country feel the influence and foree of 
this great association. With the problems now confronting us, and no man 
within the hearing of my voice can conjecture for a. moment what great prob- 
lems will arise in the next twelve months, I wish to see this association meet 
in 1918 in a city or center where it may, through the largest number of its 
strongest men, consider the problems that will confront us Be arrive at the 
soundest conclusions. 

I beg my friend, Dr. Cary, to come to Philadelphia, and I will try my 
best to do what we did before when we elected Dr. Dalrymple president, that is, 
to elect Dr. Cary ee of the association in 1918, if he will come to 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. KLEIN: I wish to second the motion that the American Veterinary 
Medical Association hold its next annual meeting in Philadelphia. I have 
here invitations from the Mayor, from the Pennsylvania State Veterinary 
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Association and from all of the local associations in the city, some six or 
seven. I also have requests that the association meet in, Philadelphia from 
the Massachusetts State Association, from the New Hampshire State Asso- 


ciation, from the Connecticut Valley Association. I have a letter from the 


Governor of Pennsylvania inviting this association to meet in that state. I 
have also a letter from the University of Pennsylvania inviting the associa- 
tion to meet at Philadelphia and placing at its disposal all of the facilities 
of that institution. I also have a letter from the secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce extending an invitation. 

It is not necessary for me to say anything in addition to rahe Dr. How 
kins has said. He has expressed very cleverly my feelings in regard to the 
South. I was a resident of the South for seven years and were it not for the 
present condition which exists in this country there is no place I would rather 
go to attend a meeting of this association than to some city in the South. 

There is another thing to be considered in this matter and that is this: 
the members from Philadelphia and Pennsylvvania went to Detroit last year 
with the intention of inviting this association to meet in Philadelphia this 
year. We found in Detroit the men from the Missouri Valley with an invita- 
tion for the association to come to Kansas City. They put forth certain 
claims which we recognized and we withdrew our invitation. We do not 
think we should be expected to withdraw our invitation to come to Philadel- 
phia again this year. ° 

Dr. J. H. BuarrenserG: I come here from Columbus, Ohio, with an in- 
vitation that you come to a city of 250,000 people, a city that is amply able 
to take care of any convention that may convene there. This year in October 
there will be the National Dairymen’s Convention of 40,000 people. Next 
year there is an international church convention that brings 50,000 delegates 
besides visitors. And more than that, you will find things in Columbus just 
the same as you find them here or in Philadelphia. Some of you from the 
West who want to see the East can stop off at Columbus. You know they come 
to Ohio for Presidents of the United States quite often. That is about all I 
have to offer you, the hand of welcome to Columbus, Ohio. Ohio is well filled 
with veterinarians and you can add to the list of members of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association by coming to Ohio. Philadelphia has had 
its national convention since Ohio. 


Dr. Lams: I am not here to dispute with Dr. Hoskins or anyone else. 
You may conclude to go to Philadelphia. It may be possible that you, will 
split your differences and go to Atlanta this year and Philadelphia next year. 
You may possibly go to Columbus one of these years. But I stand up here to 
notify you that one of these days we want you to come out into God’s coun- 
try and see what we can offer you in Colorado, You remember that we lis- 
tened in Frisco to an invitation from Dr. Grange to come where rivers were 
miles wide and the mountains were many miles high, but I ask you to come 
to Colorado where we can show you a climate so much in contrast with 
what they have in Philadelphia, Atlanta or Columbus that there is no com- 
parison, You will remember what we suffered in Indianapolis and in Detroit; 
the Kansas City meeting is not so bad as either one of those, I invite you to 
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come to a country where you will not have to sit in your shirt sleeves or with 
your sleeves rolled up and with the perspiration rolling down your faces, but 
you will need your overcoats and blankets at night. The latch string of Col- 
orado is out and we ask you to come out and visit God’s country and see what 
it is like. 

Dr. O. H. Exrason: I am sure that you have all heard of Wisconsin 
and about the cows we raise up there. I just wish to assure you that cows 
are not the only things we have in Wisconsin. We have beautiful cities and 
they are willing to entertain you. 

I have the key to Madison, Wisconsin, and if this association will come 
‘there we will throw open the most beautiful Capitol in the United States. We 
will have the use of the Assembly Chamber, which is a good, cool place to work. 
The square is surrounded by hotels which will amply accommodate you all. 
We assure you of a good time. We will take care of your ladies, bring them 
along. We are situated between two beautiful lakes and have beautiful 
drives, and you will not be confronted with a large, congested city to work in. 

This association has gone to the West, and it has gone to the East. We 
were in New York a short time ago; we were in Indianapolis and we were here 
and there, but we have never had the joy of entertaining you. We have al- 
ways gone on the outside and helped to push the thing along and I think 
that our state is just as much entitled to this as any other state. However, 
if you decide to go to Atlanta next year, I will surrender to the South. 


. Dr. A. 8. CooLey: I come here as an Ohioan but I come with the best 
of feelings toward you all. I come here recognizing the facts with reference 
to the South and the live stock raising in the South. I come here with the 
best of feelings with reference to the men in Pennsylvania, but I wish to 
read to you the letter of invitation extended to this association to meet in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

‘The State of Ohio has not had the pleasure of entertaining the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association since 1905, when it met at Cleveland, 
and I hope there are happy remembrances of that meeting. In 1884 Cincinnati 
entertained the association. 

‘Columbus, our capitol city, extends a cordial invitation to the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association as the meeting place for 1918. The Ohio 
State University, the Chamber of Commerce and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, join in the invitation. Columbus offers you a warm weleome, Columbus 
extends greetings. Come to us. This is the logical, short haul Convention 
City. More than four-fifths of the membership live within a 500-mile radius. 
Welcome to our city.’’ 

I pick up this little American flag and on the back of it it says, ‘‘ Think 
of Philadelphia.’’? I do not know what. that flag would mean if it were not 
for Grant and Sherman and Sheridan whom Ohio produced. 


' Dr. N. S. Mayo: I presume that a great many feel as I do. I do not 
know what to do after hearing all these eloquent invitations, and I confess 
that I hardly think it will be fair to settle the question now. We have an 
executive board representing all sections of the United States. It is quite 
possible that between now and the time this association should meet next 
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year conditions may change vitally and it may be essential that the associa- 
tion should hold its meeting at some place not yet named. 

I therefore move that the selection of the time and place for the hold- 
ing of the next annual meeting of this association be referred to the execu- 
tive board for action. e 

Which motion was duly seconded. 

CHAIRMAN CoTToN: There is a motion before the house; Dr. Winches- 
ter moved that we go to Philadelphia next year. Dr. Cary, did you offer 
yours as an amendment to that? ae . 

Dr. Cary: I offered it as a motion, but I will offer it as an amendment. 

A Memser: I rise to a point of order, neither of those motions were 
seconded. 

A MemsBer: I second that motion. 

CHAIRMAN CoTton:. Dr. Winchester made the motion, and Dr. Klein 
seconded it, that the next annual meeting be held at Philadelphia; and Dr. 
Cary amended that motion. 

A MemsBer: I second the amendment. 

CHAIRMAN Corton: The immediately pending question is the amend- 
ment to Dr. Winchester’s motion. Dr. Cary moved an amendment to the 
original motion that we go to Atlanta next year. Are you ready for the 
question ? 

Dr. Mayo: I rise to a point of order. I made a motion to refer this 
matter to the executive board, and a motion to refer takes precedence of the 
others. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: The point of order is well taken. 

Dr. Cary: I rise to a point of order, that motion is out of order. 

CHAIRMAN Corton: Dr. Mayo’s motion, the chair rules, is in order. 
All in favor of referring this matter to the executive board make it known 
by saying aye; contrary no. The chair is in doubt. All those in favor of 
referring this matter to the executive board will so signify by standing. The 
secretary will count those standing.@® 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: 123 members stood. 

CHAIRMAN CorToN: Contrary minded will now stand. 

SecreTaRy Merituat: 86 members stood. 

CHAIRMAN CoTToN: The ayes have it and the matter is referred to the 
executive board, the vote standing 123 to 86. 

I am now ready to announce the result of the vote for the delegate at 
large. There were 273 votes cast, of which Dr, Kinsley received 143 votes 
and Dr. Moore received 130 votes. I therefore declare Dr, A. T, Kinsley 
elected delegate at large for the next five years, 

De. Moore: I move that Dr. Kinsley’s election be made unanimous, 

Which motion was duly seconded and earried, 

OnamnmmMan Cotton: We will now take up the report of the executive 
board. , 
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SrorerTary Merituat: The executive board has made ten recommenda- 
tions which I will read: 

1.. That the fiscal year date from Sept. 1 instead of Jan, 1. 

2. That the sum of not to exceed $500.00 be appropriated for the Legis- 
lative Committee to be used to promote the passage of the Lobeck bill. 

3. That the salary of the Secretary shall be $1200.00 a year. 

4, That the salary of the Editor shall be $1500.00 a year. 

5. That all moneys collected from any source shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to be disbursed therefrom only upon legally approved vouchers. 

6. That the Treasurer shall be allowed the sum of not to exceed $500.00 
for actual clerical expenses. 

7. That the fund of the Association be divided into Association fund; 
Journal fund; Salmon Memorial fund and special funds. 

8. That Porto Rico be added to District No. 3. 

9. That Oriental members be listed with District No. 4. 

10. That a sum of money sufficient for the purpose be set apart for 
paying the subscription to the Journal, of Honorary Members, 


Dr. Mayo:. I move that we take up this portion of the report of the 
executive board, so far as it has been read by the secretary, and that it be 
approved. 

Which motion was duly seconded. 


CHAIRMAN CoTToN: You have heard the motion of Dr, Mayo that we 
take up this part of the report of the executive board as read and that it be 
approved. Are you ready for the question? 


Dr. GrirFitH: Mr. Chairman, do I understand that it is compulsory 
for everybody to pay an assessment to the association to the total extent of 
$9,000.00 for the Salmon. Memorial Fund? I object to saddling that $9,000.00 
on the association, $2.50 for the Journal and $2.50 for the other. 


CHAIRMAN CoTTOoN: That was referred to in the motion made this after- 
noon, which I decided was out of order, for the reason that the constitution 
would have to be changed to provide for anything like that. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: This divides the money into three funds, the As- 
sociation Fund, the Journal Fund and the Salmon Memorial Fund. Then there 
is another, a Special Fund, which is simply a business proposition. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: All in favor of the motion pending, which is to ae- 
cept the recommendation of the executive board as far as Secretary Merillat 
has reported, say aye. 

Dr. Mayo: Do I understand that this acceptance of the report of the 
executive board carries with it an approval of the action of the board? 

CHAIRMAN COTTON: Yes. 

Dr. Mayo: Then I think we ought to take up separately the different 
recommendations made by the board, and I will change my motion to that ex- 
tent; I move that the report of the executive board be received and that it 
be taken up item by item for approval. 


Which motion was duly seconded and carried, 
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_ Secrerary MeriuatT: The first recommendation of the board is that 
the fiscal year date from September Ist instead of January Ist. 

Said recommendation was by motion duly made and. seconded, duly car- 
ried. 

Secretary MERILLAT: ‘The next recommendation is that a sum, not to 
exceed $500.00, be appropriated for a legislative committee, to be used to 
further the passage of the Lobeck bill. 

Which recommendation was on motion duly seconded, carried. 


Dr. Mayo: I would like to ask if the Lobeck bill includes those in the 


service of the Bureau who are not veterinarians? 

CHAIRMAN Corton: I think that it does. 

Dr. Mayo: Does it include veterinarians? 

CHAIRMAN COTTON: Yes. 

Dr. Mayo: My understanding was that the recommendations of the 
committee were that the efforts of the association should be devoted to in- 
creasing the efficiency of the veterinarians in the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. If that is correct, and I think it is the proper attitude to take, 
then I should oppose the recommendation of the board, which includes some 
veterinarians and a large number who are not veterinarians, and is in direct 
antagonism to the previous recommendations of the committee, as I under- 
stand them. 

Dr. Hoskins: Dr. Mayo does not quite understand the situation. The 
executive board, at its meeting in December last, recommended that the sum 
of $500.00, which had been suggested in the president’s address at Detroit, 
should be voted for the Lobeck bill, and that amount was voted and was ex- 
pended largely—not quite all of it—in behalf of the Lobeck bill which failed 
in the Sixty-fourth Congress. So, it is merely an approval of the action of 
the executive board in appropriating this sum of money which, as I say, has 
been largely expended. Your legislative committee will come in later in the 
session and ask for an appropriation at your hands for legislation, in what- 
ever form that may take in the coming year from now on until 1918. 

CuamMAN Corton: All in favor of the approval of this recommenda- 
tion, say aye, contrary no; it is so ordered. 


Sxorerary Merinuar: The next recommendation of the board is that — 


the salary of the secretary be $1200.00 a year. 
Which recommendation was on motion duly made and seconded, carried. 
Secrwrary MerinLat: ‘That the salary of the Editor shall be $1500.00 a 
year. 
Which recommendation was, on motion duly made and seconded, carried. 
Sxorerary Mexiar: Next, that all moneys collected from any source 
shall be deposited in the treasury, to be disbursed therefrom only on legally 
approved vouchers. 
Motion to approve said recommendation duly made, seconded and carried. 
Secrerary Merm.at: Next, that the treasurer shall be allowed the 
sum of not to exceed $500.00 for actual clerical expenses, 


ee 
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I might explain something about that. This is really the secretary ’s 
expenditure. The way the financial system is arranged now a great deal of 
the work falls on the treasurer in looking after bills that otherwise should 
fall on the secretary. Our constitution provides that the secretary shall not 
keep any money, but that it shall all be deposited with the treasurer and that 
gives him a large amount of clerical work. There has been some little mis- 
understanding about using the word ‘‘salary’’ for that, and there was an 
idea we were voting a salary for the treasurer, which is not the case. 

Motion to approve said recommendation was duly made, seconded and 
carried. 

SEoRETARY MeriLuaT: Next, that the funds of the association shall be 
divided into an Association Fund, a Journal Fund, a Salmon Memorial Fund 
and special funds. 

Motion to approve said recommendation duly made, seconded and carried. 

SEcRETARY MerILLAT: Next, that Porto Rico be added to District No. 3. 

Motion to approve said recommendation duly made, seconded nad carried. 

Dr. Mayo: I move that the Virgin Islands, or the Danish West Indies, 
now owned by the United States, be included with Porto Rico and ineluded 
in that motion. 

Motion to approve said recommendation duly made, seconded and carried. 

Secretary MeERILLAT: Next, that Oriental members be listed in District 
No. 4. 

Dr. Mayo: I object to the wording of that recommendation; an Ori- 
ental member would mean a member of an Oriental race. Members from the 
Orient would be better. 

Whereupon, a motion to amend the wording of the recommendation was 
duly made, seconded and carried, and motion to approve said recommendation 
of the executive board was duly made, seconded and carried. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: Next, that a sum of money sufficient for that 
purpose be set apart for paying the subscriptions to the Journal for our hon- 
orary members. 

Motion to approve said recommendation duly made, seconded and carried. 


SeoreTary MeRILuatT: The next is a proposition to amend the consti- 
tution, which was presented by Dr. Stewart, Dr. R. C. Moore and Dr. George 
B. McKillip at the meeting of 1916. It reads as follows: 


ArtIcLE IT. Section 2. Graduates of colleges heretofore recognized by 
this association, as published in its official proceedings, who matriculated | 
prior to 1917-18, may be admitted to active membership. Beginning with the 
collegiate year 1917-18 a college to be recognized and its graduates, after 
said date, to be eligible to membership in this association must’ maintain a 
minimum educational standard in conformity with the regulations issued by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture under date of March 1, 1917, said regu- 
lations governing entrance to the veterinary inspector examination, 

(In conformity with the following regulations: ) 

‘Section 3, A graduate of a veterinary college which, ‘at the time of his 


‘graduation, did not maintain an educational standard in conformity with the 


? 
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active membership requirements of this association, may upon recommendation 
of the executive board, be elected to membership, provided he has been duly 
graduated not less than five years prior to the date of application, and further, 
that the college has ceased to graduate veterinarians contrary to the standards 
now fixed by this association. 

Section 4. All candidates for membership favorably reported to the 
association by the executive board, shall be balloted upon and a three-fourths 
vote in an applicant’s favor will elect him to active membership. 

(The following to be substituted for all which follows the words veteri- 
nary education—in the paragraph relating to the committee on intelligence 
and education, in Article 17:) ; 

Further, it shall be the duty of this committee to so inspect veterinary 
colleges as to ascertain definitely whether or not said colleges faithfully com- 
ply with all the provisions of Section 2, of Article 1, and shaH report to this 
association the findings of such inspection; and shall annually recommend a 
list of veterinary colleges for recognition by this association. 


This resolution is not recommended by the committee. 
Dr. Mayo: I move that the action of the executive board be sustained. 


Dr. 8. Stewart: It seems to me this is a very serious question in the 
educational problem. This proposal was made to the committee in the fullest 
faith that it would best serve the interests of this great association. It was 
based upon the proposition, and the history of this association, that it has 
pretended to maintain a condition of membership for the last 30 years that - 
it did not see was fulfilled. Recently, two years ago, it had a committee which 
did fairly and faithfully, considering the time at its disposal, examine into 
these questions and offered a report in consonance with this proposition, This 
association emasculated that report and whitewashed the colleges. This pro- 
posal, which is now adversely reported, looks to the fulfilling of the require- 
ments of the association and seeing to it that those requirements are fulfilled. 
When we are able to secure a fulfillment of those requirements, then it is 
time for us to step up further. This fixes a single standard for the association 
and for the government service, and every man who is interested in govern- 
ment service is interested in seeing this standard maintained. 

It seems to me that this association should realize its attitude and should 
realize that it is open to the charge of shamming and say to itself, ‘‘We will 
come to the scratch once before we try to go on any further’’. 

If I had time I could tell you item after item of instances where we have 
failed. This third paragraph was adopted last year, It let the bars clear 
down, notwithstanding our former requirements. I am not saying that was 
bad, I believe, perhaps, it worked for good; but we held out to the world, 
through our reports, that the eligibility for membership was so and so, and yet 
we have taken men in when the fact is that the stated conditions were never 
complied with in many instanees. We have never looked under and behind 
to see whether they were or not. That failure has led the outside world, 
which does not know anything about it except from what the reports say, to 
believe that we were doing what we said we did, and if you are conversant 
with the facets you know that we did not do it. This proposal, which has been 
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adversely reported, looks to the fulfilling of our present representations and 
getting up to where, as we say, we are opening the way for advancement; 
and I, gentlemen, ask of you not to approve this report of the executive 
board. 

Dr. Kien: Is a copy of the amendment presented at Detroit in the 
hands of the secretary? 

SeorETARY MERILLAT: Yes. 

Dr. KLEIN: I would like to have the amendment read, the amendment 
presented in writing by Dr. Stewart at Detroit. 

SrcrETARY MeErILLAT: I find I was mistaken and that I have not got it 
here. 

Dr. Kunin: I made that request because the amendment which Secre- 
tary Merillat has read, and which has been reported to us by the executive 
board, does not sound to me like the same thing at all. Our by-laws say that 
for us to consider'an amendment to the by-laws at this meeting it must have 
been presented in writing in the meeting at Detroit last year. 


Dr. Mayo: I am not here representing the executive board, but I am 
here as a member of this association to say a word against stepping backward 
a mile. I will not say what I feel, but I think Dr. Stewart has conveyed a 
very wrong impression about taking a step in advance, and I hope that every 
one of you will vote against his resolution because I am certain that it is 
going backward five years in educational progress to adopt it. 

He talks about going into the government service and having this just 
the same as the government service. If we will fulfill our requirements of 
entrance, as established now, we will not have any fear of the government 
standard, because it is higher than the government standard, if they carry it 
out. I have heard this story so long that actually I feel ashamed to get up be- 
fore this association and fight this same old battle over again. 

He says if this committee on colleges will only ‘‘go behind’’, When you 
go to institutions and they present the entrance examinations to this commit- 
tee, I would like to know how you are going behind them? They are there 
and you do not know whether the student did that himself or had someone 
else do it for him. These are rumors and only rumors and I defy any member 
of this association to get at it; you must have someone swear to it and put 
them in the penitentiary if they do not tell the truth. I do not wish to say 
any more. 


' Dr. Stewart: I am so very glad that the Doctor got on the floor and 
made the remarks that he did. It only accentuates the statements I have 
previously made, that we were not living up to the present standard. If we 
cannot live fairly and squarely up to the present standard, why make another 
one that is higher? It is only a bid for certain colleges: to find subterfuges 
to evade the provisions of the constitution as to membership. I believe in 
moving up as fast as we can, but to move up on paper and pay no attention 
to whether we really, actually move up or not, is a falsehood in itself. We 
. have not, in the last 25 years, lived up to the paper. If you adopt this proposal 
and if this society will, through the committee, do its work well, we will some~ 
day live up to the standard. 
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Dr. Mayo: I wish to say to this association that if you lower the 
standard, as they want you to do, they will go through the same subterfuges 
to get to the lower standard. There is no doubt in my mind about that. 


Dr. Hoskins: I have been interested in this subject for a great many 
years in every way. I have been one of those who have been constantly ad- 
vocating the increase of the standard of requirements. We have had our 
committees going around and endeavoring to. keep up some sort of standard, 
but we actually have not had any standard even with all of our efforts, for 
the reason that one very essential thing that we might have done was over- 
looked. There was one part of this amendment that I most thoroughly agree 
with and I would like to state what it is. It is that our committee on intelli- 
gence and education shall devise a method, and it is not a hard one, to super- 
vise the matriculation examination into our veterinary schools where the 
states do not establish a standard of their own. If we will do that, it will 
not be very hard for us to put our fingers on the schools that have been prac- 
tising deception and to take them from the accredited list of the colleges 
that we send forth every year in our announcements, whose graduates are 
eligible to membership in this association. If this is done, I believe we will 
have solved the greatest problem we have to solve and which, up to this time, 
we have utterly failed in doing. That plan, it seems to me, is perfectly feasi- 
ble and it is one thing above all else that will give us some sort of a standard 
and make apparent and true that we do have a standard. 

CHAIRMAN CoTToN: The question is on the recommendation of the ex- 
ecutive board which unfavorably recommends this amendment to the by-laws. 

Dr. Mayo: As I remember that motion, it is that the action of the- 
executive board be endorsed or approved. 

Said motion duly seconded and earried. 

Dr. Stewart: There was a proposed amendment last year that has not 
yet been acted upon. Dr. Klein referred to it. While we have not the exact 
verbiage here, and while it was not published in this part of the proceedings, 
I believe I recall the substance of it, and I ask the privilege of answering Dr. 
Klein and having this proposed amendment postponed. 

CHAIRMAN CoTTon: I think that is out of order at this time. I would 
like to finish the report of the executive board. 

Dre. Mayo: Just a question of personal privilege; I do not wish my re- 
marks to be interpreted as directed at all of the private schools by any means, 
because a good many of them are trying, conservatively and earnestly, to live 
up to the requirements. 

Secrevary MeritLat: The subsequent recommendations ‘of the execu- 
tive board refer to changes in the constitution and they are quite numerous 
and probably tedious. 

The first one that the words ‘‘incorporated and’’ should be ‘‘ incorporated 
and known’’, in Article 1, Section 1, so that it will read: ‘‘Section 1. This 
organization will be incorporated and known as American Veterinary Medical 
Association,’’ 

That Article 2, Section 2, be stricken out of said Section 2, 
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Dr. ARCHIBALD: I move that those matters be taken up separately. 

Which motion was duly seconded. 

Dr. Cary: Do not these purported amendments have to be laid over 
until next year? 

Dr. ARCHIBALD: I understand that proposed amendments must lay over 
until the next year, but these amendments were submitted last year. We 


‘worked hours and hours on these amendments after the Detroit meeting. © Dr. 


Campbell offered the constitution and by-laws as drafted by him as an 
amendment, and that was laid over for action this year. Dr. Stewart offered 
an amendment to that part of the by-laws pertaining to standards, and that 
was also laid over until this year. 

Dr. Cary: I do not know the exact wording. How can they pick out 
these words and substitute what they want in that amendment to change the 
constitution and by-laws? That strikes me as rather odd. As I understood 


' Dr. Campbell’s paper, that was to be adopted as a whole in place of the other, 


and it was not an amendment of which a piece was to be picked out and in- 
serted now in the original. I hold that is not a fair amendment, and I there- 
fore claim this is out of order, technically so and in the line of parliamentary 
usage. Therefore, I do not believe we have any right to take that up in this 
way. 

CHAIRMAN CoTToN: The chair rules that this amendment is in order be- 
cause of the fact that Dr. Campbell, when he submitted his proposed amend- 
ments, in Article 1, practically read into it the same thing as contained in 
this one item that has been read. That part of Dr. Campbell’s amendment 
was: ‘‘This organization will be incorporated and known as the American 
Veterinary Medical Association.’’ The executive board has recommended 
practically the same words, therefore this amendment is allowable at this 
time and this question is in order. 

Motion approving and paneer ky. said eesagineh dation duly made, sec- 
onded and carried. 


SecreTaARY Meriuuat: Next, Article 3, Section 2, that this paragraph 
be stricken out (reads same): 


CHAIRMAN Corron: The recommendation is to strike that out, and that 
is allowable, because in Dr. Campbell’s amendment that was stricken out. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: The tellers have now reported the result of the bal- 
loting for the vice presidents, and I will read the result of the ballots: This 
does not state the total number of votes east: 

Dr. J. H. Blattenberg received 188 votes; Dr. C. M. Haring, 154 votes; 


‘Dr. H. Jensen, 145 votes; Dr. J. S. Anderson, 132 votes; Dr. 8. H. Ward, 


131 votes; Dr. 8. F. Musselman, 114 votes; Dr. Geo. W. Dunphy, 93 votes; 
Dr. F, A. Bolser, 91 votes; Dr. W. H. Robinson, 89 votes ; Dr. T. E. Smith, 
84 votes. 

I therefore declare Dr. J. H. Blattenberg elected first vice president, Dr: 
C. M. Haring elected second vice president, Dr. H. Jensen elected third vice 
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president, Dr. J. S. Anderson elected fourth vice president and Dr. 8. H. 
Ward elected fifth vice president. 

SEcRETARY MERILLAT: The next change recommended is that in Article 
3, Section 3, the word ‘‘presented’’ be stricken out and the word |, Reopen: 
be substituted. s 

CHAIRMAN Corton: This article refers to honorary members and the 
change proposed is to cut out the word ‘‘presented’’ and insert the word 
‘*proposed’’ for the reason that you cannot present a person for honorary 
membership for the reason that he may be in Europe, so you must propose 
him. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, saodnant 
and carried. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The next proposed aie is in Article 4, See- 
tion 3, that after the word ‘‘and’’ the words ‘‘to be’’ be inserted, so that it 
will read ‘‘And to be’’. And that the words ‘‘elected by’’ be stricken out 
and that the following words be inserted in lieu thereof: ‘‘he must receive 
a’’. And in the same line that the word ‘‘majority’’ be stricken out and on 
the same page that the word ‘‘they’’ be stricken out. This refers to honorary 
members. And where it reads ‘‘not more than three honorary members shall 
be elected in any year’’, that the word ‘‘fiscal’’ be inserted before the year 
so that it will read ‘‘not more than three honorary members shall be elected 
in any fiscal year’’. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SeckETARY MERILLAT: That the following be adopted: (Here the sec- 
retary read proposed amendment as to appropriation of certain money.) 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SecreTary MeErILLAT: Article 4, Section 1, that notice in the Journal 
from the seeretary shall constitute official notice of a meeting. 


Dr. Cary: What is the meaning of that? 


SecreTaAry Merittat: Some of the members have raised the question 
that if we are going to have a meeting we ought to notify each man in writing 
that there is going to be a meeting, and we wanted an interpretation as to 
whether it is an official notice of a meeting if notice thereof is published in 
the Journal, 

De. Cary: Does it say how long before the meeting notice shall be 
given? 

Secretary Meri,uat: No, there is a provision elsewhere saying how 
fong before it shall be given. 

CHuaimMAN Corton: This does not change the provision as to notice in 
the least, but provides that it may be given by publication. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and earried. 


Secnerany Menituar: Article 4, Section 1, in the second line, after the 


’ 
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word ‘‘board’’ shall be inserted ‘‘within sixty days after the annual meet- 


ing’’. 
CHAIRMAN Corron: This will change the paragraph to read: ‘‘The 
time, place and duration of the regular meetings shall be fixed by the execu- 
tive board within sixty days after the annual meeting unless otherwise or- 
dered.’’ The reason for this was to decide the place of meeting within sixty 
days. On account of railroad rates it was thought best to determine the 
place of meeting within sixty days. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SecreTAry Merituat: Section 4, in the last line, that the word ‘‘regu- 
lar’’ be stricken out and the word ‘‘annual’’ be substituted therefor. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SreoreTary Merimuat: In Article 5, Section 1, to strike out the words 
in the fourth line ‘‘ with the exception of the members of the executive board’’. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: That was done to straighten out an ambiguity. It 


‘is provided that the officers shall consist of a president, vice president, seere- 


tary and treasurer and executive board, and that they shall be elected at the 
annual meeting and hold office, except the members of the executive board, 
for one year. It is already provided how long they shall hold office and the 
executive board, except the delegate at large, are not elected at the annual 
meeting. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 2 

Srcrerary MerituaT: In Article 5, Section 2, in the third line, that 
the word ‘‘short’’ be stricken out and the word ‘‘an’’ substituted. This re- 
fers to the president’s address. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: In Article 5, Section 4, second paragraph, in the 
second line, to strike out the words ‘‘to be approved cS and insert the words 
‘faeceptable to’’. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: It reads: ‘‘The secretary shall give bond to the 
association in the sum of five thousand dollars to be approved by the execu- 
tive board.’’ That is changed by cutting out the words ‘‘to be approved by’’ 
and inserting ‘‘ acceptable to’’. 

Dr. Cary: It seems to me that is a distinction without a difference and 
that it is absurd. 


CHAIRMAN CorroN: He would have to send this bond to every member 


of the executive board for approval or call a meeting of the executive board 


for that purpose. 

Motion to approve and adopt said t Teneenen Cae duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

Srcrerary Meriwuat: In Article 5, Section 5, in the third line, to 
strike out the words ‘‘approved by’’ and substitute therefore the words ‘‘ac- 
ceptable to’’. 
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Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

Secretary MeERILLAT: That in Article 5, Section 7, each paragraph be 
preceded by a distinctive letter for the purpose of identification, and for each 
marginal reference as may be desirable. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and earried. 

SecrETARY MERILLAT: In’ Article 5, Section 7, in paragraph G, in the 
second line, after the word ‘‘association’’ insert the words “through the 
secretary ’’. : 

CHAIRMAN Corton: So that it will read as follows: ‘‘On the written 
request of at least one hundred members of the association, through the sec- 
retary’’, ete. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: In Article 6, in the second line, after the word 


‘*meeting’’ insert ‘‘and refer it to the executive board for recommendation — 


or otherwise’’. In the third line to strike out the word ‘‘it’’ and substitute 
therefor the word ‘‘they’’. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 


SeEcRETARY MeErILLAT: In Article 2, Section 1, line 5, to strike out the 
words ‘‘final action’’ and substitute therefor the word ‘¢ consideration’ my 
That refers to applications for membership. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 


Secretary MerituatT: In Article 5, Section 1, in the third line, to 
strike out the word ‘‘January’’ and insert in lieu thereof the word ‘‘Sep- 
tember ’’, 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SecreTary MeriLLat: The next recommendation is in regard to delin- 
quent subscribers, and is as follows (reads same). 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and earried. 

Secretary Meri.ar; In Article 7, second line, to strike out the words 
**by the executive board’’. This is in regard to re-instatement. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seogutied 
and carried. 

SeoneTary Merituat: In Article 10, Section 1, first line, before the word 
‘*six’’ insert the words ‘‘at least’’; and in the first and second lines strike 
out the words ‘‘at which a member of the executive board shall be elected’’, 

CHAIRMAN Corton: That was to straighten out an ambiguity, because 
the members of the exeeutive board are elected by postal card ballot. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried, 
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SecreraRY MERILLAT: In Article 12, Section 1, paragraph 8, that the 
words ‘‘ practice’’ be stricken out and the words ‘‘general practice ’’ 
be inserted. ; : 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SECRETARY MeErILLAT: In Article 18, Section 2, in the third line, that 
the words ‘‘ Editor of the Journal’’ be inserted. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

Secretary Merituat: In Article 11, in regard to the code of ethics, 
the executive board recommends as follows: (reads same.) 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SECRETARY MeErILLAT: ‘There is another one, to cut out of Article 4, 
Section 20, as follows: (reads same.) 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 


Dr. Kuzin: I have some amendments in writing which I shall hand to 
the secretary, and I ask that they be brought up in the same form as pre- 
sented. 

An amendment to Section 4 of Article 2 of the by-laws, to read as: fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Exeept as provided for in Section 3, only those veterinarians may be 
elected to active membership who have been duly graduated from an approved 
veterinary college maintaining a course of instruction extending over four 
collegiate’ years of not less than eight months each and of not less than 17 
credit hours per week, beginning with the session of 1919-20.’’ 

An amendment to Section 5 of Article 2 of tlie by-laws to read as fol- 
lows: 

‘*Beginning with the collegiate year of 1918-19, the matriculation re- 
quirements of an approved veterinary college shall be not less than one year 
of high school work or equivalent studies taken in other preparatory schools. 
Beginning with the collegiate year of 1919-20, said requirements shall be not 
less than two years of high school work or equivalent studies taken in other 
preparatory schools. Beginning with the collegiate year of 1920-21, the ma- 
triculation requirements shall be not less than four years of high school work 
or equivalent studies taken in other preparatory schools. Provided, that can- 
didates for admission to approved veterinary schools who cannot present a 
satisfactory certificate from the proper official of the school or schools at- 
tended covering the required amount of preparatory work may be admitted 
upon passing satisfactory examinations in subjects included in the corre- 
sponding years of a high school course. Certificates must show in detail, and 
by school years, the subjects studied, the number of hours and the number of 
weeks devoted to each, and the grade obtained in each; said certificates to be 
available for examination by the committee on intelligence and education of 
this association. And, provided, further, that no student shall be admitted 
to advanced standing except upon the presentation of a certificate of honor- 
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able dismissal from the proper official of the school previously attended and a 
certificate from the same official showing in detail the studies completed, and, 
in such eases credit shall be allowed only for equivalent studies in which the 
candidate has obtained a passing grade; all other studies shall be taken over. 
And, be it further provided, that no credit shall be allowed for studies taken 
in veterinary schools which are not approved by this association. . All certifi- 
cates shall be available for examination by the committee on intelligence and 
education of this association.’’ 

I offer these as amendments to the by-laws. There are two amendments. 

CHAIRMAN CoTToN: They are received and will take the regular course. 

Gentlemen, is there any unfinished business? It is now twenty minutes 
after six o’clock. 5 

Dr. CAMPBELL: Were those amendments accepted? 

CHAIRMAN CoTTon: Yes. 


Dr. ARCHIBALD: I move you that the recommendations of the executive 
board, which have been acted on, be adopted as a whole. 
Which motion was duly seconded and carried. 


Dr. Hoskins: I move that we adjourn. 


CHAIRMAN Corton: We will have to have one more business session at 
9:30 o’elock Friday morning prior to the clinic. There will be some business 
relative to army matters and a fund for veterinarians. A number of recom- 
mendations will be coming from the executive board, and I hope you will 
gather here at 9:30 Friday morning promptly. 

Whereupon the session adjourned. 


Kansas City, Missouri, August 23rd, 1917, 1:30 P? M. 


CHAIRMAN CoTTon: You will kindly come to order. Before starting our 
literary program we wish to take up some business matters, because it will be 
impossible to clean it all up tomorrow morning before the clinic, 

We will first call for the deferred reports of the committees and I will 
ask for the report of the committee on resolutions of which Dr. Reichel is 
chairman, 


Dr. ReicHeL: The committee is not yet ready to report. 


CHAIRMAN Corton: I understand the committee on neerology is not 
ready to report. 

The next report is that of the budget committee, I will read that report 
as it is very short. We find, on going over the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation, that for the coming year, with the resources in sight, the Journal will 
be about able to play even, perhaps it may come out a little bit to the good. 
The association fund will be able to take care of the expenditures and per- 
haps leave a margin of $1000.00 or $1200.00 to the good. The budget com- 
mittee feels that, for a solid working basis, it is desirable to keep in the 
treasury at least $1000.00 or $1200.00, if possible, at all times, to meet emer- 
gencies, particularly in the condition of the country at the present time, 
when we may need new legislation at any time and we must have some funds 
available to take care of this work. 
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‘I hope you understand it. We feel that we can publish the Journal and 
play about even and have a working fund constantly on hand of about #1000. 00 
to $1200. .00 in the association fund. 

This is the’ report of the budget committee. If you want the figures 
from which we draw this deduction, we can read them to you. 

Whereupon, motion to receive the report of the budget committee was 
duly made, seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN Corton: Now we will have the report of the executive board. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends the following: 
**Whereas, this body has learned of the death of the Honorable John W. 
Kern of Indianapolis, the veterinary profession desires to hereby place on 
record its sorrow for his death and an expression of sympathy for his family, 
and wishes to pay a tribute to his interest and helpful service to the veteri- 
nary profession in the United States Senate. 

_ Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and, carried. 

SeEcrRETARY MeERILLAT: The executive board recommends that the secre- 
tary be instructed to multigraph the report of the committee on anatomical 
nomenclature for distribution among anatomists of the veterinary colleges. 

Motion to approve and many said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SecreTaRy MeRiLLaT: The executive board recommends that a telegram 
be sent to the President of the United States and to the Secretary of War, 
offering the services of the American Veterinary Medical Association to the 
Nation. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

Hon. Wooprow WILSon, 
President of the United States. 


The American Veterinary Medical Association, in convention assembled, 
places itself and its three thousand members at your command to give and to 
serve as a body as you may direct. 

CHARLES E. Corron, President, 
L. A. MerLuat, Secretary, 
Kansas City. 
To Hon. Newron D. Baker, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Three thousand veterinarians, members of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, in convention assembled, pledge you their unqualified support 
in this our Nation’s greatest hour of trial. 

CHARLES E, Corron, President, 
L. A. Meriuat, Secretary. 


Secretary MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that a commit- 
tee be appointed to collect and disburse a fund for needy veterinarians in the 
ocimieal service of the allied nations, 
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Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SEcRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that Dr. P. A. 
Fish be reappointed as Editor of the Journal for the approaching fiscal year. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 


SecrETARY MeErILLaAT: That it be moved to reconsider the applications . 


for membership of Dr. Otto L. Hohlfeld of Oregon and Dr. M. J . Connelly of 
Utah. 
Dr. Hoskins: That matter is still in the hands of the executive board. 


SecreTARY MeERILLAT: The executive board recommends the expulsion 
of George R. White of Nashville, Tennessee. 

A MempEr: On what grounds? 

SecRETARY MeErRILLAT: Dr. Cary wanted to say something in sapuel’ to 
this matter. He is not here, however, and I move that action on this recom- 
mendation of the board be postponed until we can hear from Dr. Cary. 

Motion duly seconded. 

Dr. BAKER: I would like to ask for information. When these en 
were preferred against Dr. White, was he given a hearing? 

SecreTARY MerILLAT: Dr. White was written to appear before this 
meeting to defend the charges made against him and a copy of ‘the charges 
were forwarded to him. A day or two before the meeting (I believe the let- 
ter followed me here) he stated that he was unable to attend and asked that 
the charges be laid over for one year. The executive board instructed me to 


telegraph him to be sure to come, that it was important for him to appear | 


before this meeting, and the afternoon of the first day of the meeting we had 
a telegram from him stating that he could not possibly appear here at this 
time. 

Dr. Baker: While I am not here to defend Dr, White in any particular, 
as a matter of fair play, it seems to me that it would not be proper to ope 
a man without a hearing. 

CHAIRMAN: Corton: The pending motion is the motion of Dr. Merillat 
that action on this recommendation of the executive board be. postponed until 
we can hear from Dr. Cary, which was seconded by Dr. Baker. All in favor 
of this motion say aye, contrary no. The Chair is in doubt. All in favor of 
the motion signify by raising the right hand. 

Seorerary Merititat: I count 80 members so voting. 

CHAIRMAN CoTToN: Those voting to the contrary raise their hands. 

SeckeTary Merituat: I count 9 voting. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: The motion is carried and action of the association 


on this recommendation of the executive board is postponed until such time 
as Dr. Cary is present and allowed to be heard on the matter. 

Seonerany MerwLat: The executive board recommends that letters of 
communication from Burton R, Rogers be placed on file, 
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Motion to approve aoe adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SrorETaRY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that the report 
‘of the International Tuberculosis Commission advising its dissolution be ac-. 
cepted, and that the incoming president be authorized to appoint a smaller 
committee. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. ’ 

SrorETARY MeERILLAT: The executive board recommends that the appli- 
cation of Dr. E. Patterson of Detroit, who was placed on probation at the 
53rd meeting of the association, be rejected. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SecRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends that the expense 
of the army service committee be paid by the association. 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: The executive board recommends, if the budget 
committee shall find that the funds of the association warrant, that the 
American Veterinary Medical Association encourage the organization of and 
give helpful assistance to state organizations throughout the United States 
and Canada and that a sum of not to exceed $500.00 be appropriated to de- 
fray the expenses of officers and members and accredited delegates for pro- 
moting additional associations. 

Motion to approve and adopt. said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. ' 

SECRETARY MERILLAT: That the recommendations of the committee on 
intelligence and education be approved, 

Motion to approve and adopt said recommendation duly made, seconded 
and carried. 

SeoreTaRY Meritiat: The executive board recommends that at the ex- 
piration of the term of office of the member of the executive board from the 
second district, that this district be divided into two separate’ districts. It is 
the intention that this will not be done until next year. Dr. Hoskin’s term of 
office expires next year, and with this action of the association on record 
that change can then be made. To make it parliamentary someone should give 
notice of the amendment at this time. 

Dr. Mayo: I move that this resolution or recommendation be presented 
as a notice of amendment to the constitution, to be acted on at the next an- 
nual meeting of the association. 

Motion duly seconded. 


SECRETARY MeRILLAT: The sense of the meeting was that Ohio, Indiana, 
llinois, Michigan and Wisconsin constitute a district, and that would just 
about divide the country into equal parts. They did not act on it because 
there was some doubt as to whether Missouri should not be taken into wet 
district. 
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CHARMAN Corron: All in favor of the motion that this recommenda- 
tion constitute a notice ‘of amendment to the constitution, to be acted on at 
the next annual meeting say aye, contrary no. The motion is carried and it 
is so ordered. SS ; 

SecreTARY MertuuatT: The executive board recommends that the follow- 
mg applicants for membership be elected. These gentlemen have all been 
properly vouched for and are all graduates of colleges that you know. Sim- 
ply the names and the states will be read. (Secretary ae list of names, 
beginning with L. D. Burrill, Arkansas). % 

Dr. Mayo: I move that the applicants for membership which have been 
approved by the executive board be elected members of this association, and 
that the secretary be instructed to cast the vote of the association for them. 

Which motion was duly seconded and carried. 

SECRETARY MeERILLAT: The secretary hereby casts the entire ballot of 
the association for the election to membership of the apphonats whose names 
have just been read. 

CHAIRMAN Goehons I now declare these gentlemen active members of 
the association. 

CHAIRMAN CorTon: I wish at this time to name the committee for the 
relief fund for veterinarians of the allied countries, because now is the mo- 
ment and now is the time to get busy in this work. Now is the time to open 
up your hearts and do something for your brother veterinarians in France 
and Belgium, and perhaps in, this country, and also in Canada. However, 
before I name this committee I am going to ask Dr. Fish to make a few re- 
marks along this line; then I will name the committee. 

De. FisH: I would like to ask permission before saying anything on 
this subject, to read a letter from France which I received shortly before 
coming to this meeting. 

**My Dear and Honored Colleague: 

The Council of Professors of the National Veterinary School of Alfort 
has entrusted to me the pleasing task of transmitting to our colleagues of tne 
United States of North America, through the medium of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association, an expression of the feeling of cordial attachment 
and admiration which binds it to your great and noble country. 

With all France firm and united, fully realizing her duties as well as her 
rights, we are moved with joy and pride to witness your great people bringing 
to us their inestimable support, their moral alliance, their profound convie- 
tious and their great might. 

There are phrases which alone win a nation. Such an one— Lafayette 
nous voila’! (Here we are!)—spoken at the tomb of the great soldier by one 
of your greatest leaders, deeply moved all France, 

Tics which cannot be broken bind our demoeracies one to the other; and 
now are hearts are intimately joined and we wish to assure you of the never 
ceasing constancy of these sentiments, whose firmness and sincerity every 
citizen of the United States will at onee appreciate upon landing in France, 
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Receive, my dear and honored colleague, this expression of our cordial 
devotion. 
H. VALueE, 
President of Council of Professors, 
Director of the School of Alfort.’’ 


The president in his address, on the first day of this meeting, referred 
to the impoverished condition of the allied veterinarians. Doubtless all of 
the veterinarians engaged in this great conflict have suffered more or less 
impoverishment; but there is one ‘group in particular which has suffered 
more cruelly and more ruthlessly than veterinarians have ever suffered be- 
fore. The Belgian and French veterinarians of Northern France should be 
mentioned especially in this connection. They have been separated from 
their families, in many cases; their homes have been destroyed, and they 
have nothing at all, in the way of property, except the clothing upon their 
backs. 

Among veterinarians, there are none, I am sure, who hold a higher 
standard than do these veterinarians; high from an educational standard, 
and high from the standpoint of literature. Their publications ceased at the 
beginning of the war. 

The allies, before this country went into the war, had already taken 
some steps to alleviate this distress. The French members of the profession, 
suffering, as they have from the wounds of the war, and the English veteri- 
narians suffering much financially, have endeavored to relieve the situation. 
The French, I believe, have contributed something like $4,000.00 for the pur- 
pose. The English veterinarians have contributed something under $1,000.00. 
Up to this time, this great and prosperous country has contributed about 
$300.00, from three or four veterinary associations. 

The need is urgent, and since we are now in the conflict and direetly al- 
lied with these nations, this country must not lag in its support of such a 
humane and worthy cause. 


CHAIRMAN CoTron: I will appoint on this committee Dr. J. H. Blai- 
tenberg of Ohio, Dr. T. E. Smith of New Jersey, Dr. W. G. Hollingworth of 
New York, Dr. M. E. Knowles of Montana, and Dr. W. H. Dalrymple of 
Louisiana. 

Gentlemen, I hope you will all recognize the importance of this good 
_work and raise at least $1,000.00 between now and noon tomorrow. 

Dr. Crara: I rise to ask why this association does not give this money 
as an association and not ask for it from individuals? Why should we not 
all be assessed so much, so that we will all stand on an equality, and that the 
association also give a certain sum? I do not know how much the associa- 
tion has on hand, but I think this would be an equitable way to do it, and T 
bring this up now for your discussion. 

CHAIRMAN CoTTon: That was considered in the executive board meet- 
ing. In making my report as chairman of the budget committee, I waited 
until we could see what our resources were. I tried to explain to you that 
allowing for our journal’ to carry itself, we would perhaps have a working 
fund of $1,000.00 to $1,200.00, It is absolutely out of the question, in the 
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minds of the members of the budget committee to attempt to appropriate 
any sum for this relief work from the association funds, because of the con- 
dition of our finances, and the uncertain conditions that are about to face us 
in the next year that without doubt will demand the outlay of other funds, 
particularly in a legislative way. We have not funds for that purpose and can- 
not see where we are going to get them. It is proper to assess this if you 
see fit. This will be a permanent committee and they will collect from all 
sources available. We hope the different state associations will contribute 
to the fund, and that others will do so, and this money will be put into the 
treasury of the association as a fund for that purpose by the committee. 
This was the understanding; get it from every source and let it be dis- 
bursed. After the war is over the time will come when these men will need 


as much or more help than they do now, when they get back into their own — 


territory. Therefore, let us use all the methods at our command to raise this 
money. 

The chairman of the committee, Dr. Blattenberg, is present and wants to 
také advantage of the present moment to get busy. He will also undertake 
to do business with you before you get out of the hall. 


Dr. BLATTENBERG: Gentlemen, this is a fund to be raised for the relief 
of needy and indigent veterinarians of the allied countries and their fami- 
lies, We are just going to hurry through this with a sort of Billy Sunday 
- campaign and we are allowed but a very short time. We will now receive 
subscriptions. 

Thereupon the following amounts were subscribed: 


Pledged by 
Chicago Veterinary College............... $100.00 
Illinois Veterinary Medical Association.... 100.00 Dr. Martin 
Canadian Veterinary Medical Association... 100.00 Dr. Torrance 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. . 100.00 { Dr. Cooley 


Dr. R. Hilty 
Missouri Valley Vet. Ass’n............... 100.00 Dr. Hal Simpson 
MeKillip Vet. Medical College............ 100.00 Dr. McKillip 
Dr. George B. McKillip..........ccsse00- 100,00 
American Journal of Vet. Medicine........ 100.00 Dr. D, M. Campbell 
Iowa State Veterinary Association........ 50.00 Dr. H. B. Treman 
Minnesota State Vet. Association.......... 50.00 Dr. 0. A. Nelson 
Indiana State Vet. Medical Ass’n.......... 50.00 
New York State Vet. Medical Ass’n....... 50.00 Dr. D. H. Udall 
Pennsylvania State Medical Ass’n........ 100.00 md 1. 
N. Y. State Vet. College of Univ. of N, Y.. 50.00 Dr. Chas. 8S. Chase 
Dr. Charles B. Ootton. i500 ce cvs veces ns 25.00 
Dr. R. A. Archibald..... pbst eed onan 25.00 
Tie Ps i Bb ce thinte sch Bae d's Vee at) 25.00 
De, B. May. 00:0 ss eis i ptwetecss tunis 25.00 
Dr. C. H. Case, Akron, Ohio..........+0+. 25.00 
Dr. L. A. Merillat, Chicago........... tees 25,00 
Dr. F. J. Douglass, New Orleans, La....,.. 25.00 
Dr. W. M. Bell, Nashville, Tenn........ e 25.00 
Major MeMurd0... 66 60iess ciasecvcneces sas 25.00 Paid 
Dri iW. G, Martin... (chic cnuea sca FER 25.00 
Dr. T. EB. Smith, New Jersey..........++5 25.00 


New Hampshire Vet, Medical Ass’n....... 25.00 Dr, Edmunds 
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Pledged by 
North Dakota Vet. Medical Ass’n......... 25.00 Dr. E. D. Harris 
North Carolina Vet. Medical Ass’n........ 25.00 Dr. G. A. Roberts 
Nebraska Vet. Medical Ass’n............. 25.00 Dr. Alfort, Secretary 
N. Y. City Vet. Medical Ass’n............. 25.00 Dr. R. 8. MacKellar | 
New Jersey Vet. Medical Ass’n........... 25.00 Dr. T. E. Smith 
Southeastern States Vet. Ass’n............ 25.00 Dr. C. A. Cary 
Massachusetts State Vet. Medical Ass’n.... 25.00 Dr. E. A. Cahill 
UE POL PEALOPNIGY . 6 oie 6 loc co's aise elem ae 25.00 Dr. H. P. Hoskins 
Mississippi Valley Vet. Medical Ass’n....-. 25.00 Dr. L. Hollister 
Louisiana State Vet. Medical Ass’n........ 25.00 Dr. Moore 
REE «MRS LMR NME'S. adieu 'e wig wk whegs: ‘pregaNe 25.00 
MN Getalie eth PU AULOM DOLL «:vielsa ov. 0: o5e:910! tirialete to's 25.00 
Lathrop Serum Company..............+++ 25.00 
Wisconsin State Vet. Medical Ass’n....... 25.00 Dr. Wolcott 
Texas State Vet. Medical Ass’n........... 25.00 Dr. E. F. Jarrel 
Kansas State Vet. Medical Ass’n.......... 25.00 Dr. Burke 
Montana State Vet. Medical Ass’n........ 25.00 Dr. A. D. Knowles 
Oregon State Vet. Medical Ass’n.......... 25.00 Dr. Sims 
California State Vet. Medical Ass’n........ 25.00 Dr. Tyler 
Tennessee State Vet. Medical Ass’n........ 25.00 Dr. F. W. Morgan 
Kentucky State Vet. Medical Ass’n....... 25.00 Dr. Musselman 
Dr. W. A. Axby, Harrison, Ohio........... 25.00 
Oklahoma State Vet. Medical Ass n BARA Sacks 25.00 Dr. W. P. Shuler 
Tiana tate. Vit. ASE Wes. vicis s)ss¢éein.ciee ve 25.00 Dr. W. B. Craig 
Missouri State Vet. Medical Ass’n........ 25.00 Dr. E. A. Shikles 
Royal Serum Company................5.. 25.00 Jno. Reardon 
RT RAT LOL. ica ast ciaivie sib bie's shale ¢ 00" a%s 25.00 

Ber EN OUETONS OLOTINMOIGS S05 i606 w 0 on see eles 25.00 
: 2. Oy ee. taylor, DeKalb, Tl. i... cease , 15.00 
Klein & Bernath, Wauseon, Ohio........... 25.00 
Dr. R. P. Marsteller, Texas....:........... 25.00 
Chicago Veterinary Society............... 25.00 Dr. White 
Mississippi State Vet. Medical Ass’n...... 25.00 Dr. 1. M. Ranck 
Dre. D. Gill, New York Oity....0....... 25.00 Dr. J. F. DeVine 
Dr. John F. DeVine, Goshen, N. Y........ 25.00 
TIE, SMEDOOOGN 5G!) 5k. os tassel sevades 25.00 Dr. B. G-aham 
Northwestern Ohio Vet. Medical Ass’n..... 25.00 Dr. F. E. Anderson 
Dr. John C. Myers, Cincinnati, Ohio........ 20.00 
Dr. F. J. Pilon, Champaign, Ill............ 10.00 Paid cash 
Dr. C. A. Mohr, Sapulpa, Oklahoma........ 10.00 
Dr. H. R. Schwarze, Springfield, Ill....... * 10.00 
Dr. George W. Williams, Boone, Iowa...... 10.00 
Dr. F. E. Anderson, Finley, Ohio.......... 10.00 
Dr. Reuben Hilty, Toledo, Ohio........... 10.00 
Dr. W. W. Bronson, Wyoming, Iowa....... 10.00 
Dr. F. W. Edmunds, Franklin, N. H....... 10.00 
Dr. D. E. Sisk, Mahomet, Tll.............. 10.00 
Dr. A. 8. Cooley, Cleveland, Ohio.......... ‘ 10.00 
Dr. J. 8. Anderson, Seward, Neb.......... 10.00 
Dr. A. A. Anderson, Grand Island, Neb.... 10.00 Paid by check 
Dr. J. M. Lichty, Sioux City, Iowa........ 10.00 
Sr ONIONS Ue ALIN os. ec aeons 10.00 
Pere eeOllisser, “AVON, TU. iso. oe ees 10.00 
Dr. W. F. Brownlee, Kirkwood, Te ere 10.00 °Paid check 
Dr. Floyd Perrin, Spencer, May oo oka. 10.00 Paid 
Dr. F. A. Baldwin, Calloway, Neb......... 5.00 Paid 
Dr. J. F. Mitchell, Anaconda, Montana.... 5.00 Paid cash 


Dr. C. E. Swail, Dixville Notch, N. H...... 10.00 
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Pledged by © 

Dr. A. J. Sorenson, Stockton, California. ... 10.00 | 
DrCs Po Pitch; St. Paul: Minn. 250 AG 10.00 

- Dr. Charles 8. Chase, Bay Shore, N. Y..... 10.00 
Dev De, Odall, Ithaca; Nios eo 10.00 Paid 
Dr. C. G. Shaw, Washington, Kansas....... 10.00 Paid 
Dr. J. E. Weinman, Arcadia, Neb......... 5.00 
Dr. L. P. Beechy, Columbus, Ohio......... 5.00 
Dr. G. M. Potter, Manhattan, Kansas...... 5.00 
Dr. 'B. H.:Sim; Pender, Nebsovi tesa 5.00 
Dr. E. H. Killian, Manhattan, Kansas...... _ 5.00 Paid - 
Dr. W. J. Morgan, Seaton, Ill............ 5.00 Paid 
Dr. E. Brainard, Memphis, Mo............ 5.00 Paid 
Dr. H. J. MeCortney, Joplin, Mo.......... 5.00 Paid 
Dr. C. D. Folse, Kansas City, Mo.......... 5.00 
Dr. R. F. Bourne, Kansas City, Mo........ 5.00 
Mient! Bansy, Us 8. Army. u.8 ee hese ws 5.00 Paid 
Dr. C. A. Nelson, Brainard, Minn.......... 5.00 
Dr. C. E. Mock, Ryegate, N. Y............ 5.00 Paid 

) fo ta are Riss aks sy ne $2670.00 


Dr. Martin: I have a matter which I wish to eall to your attention at . 
this time, and that is the creation of an honorary roll for members. of this 
association who join the army and go to the seat of war. I also believe we 
ought to remit the dues of such members. I also believe that this association 
should remember such members while they are at the seat of war, buy them 
some kind of a present, and, if they are unfortunately captured and put in 
concentration prison camps, that we should see that from time to time there is 
sent to them suitable food for their maintenance. I also believe that when 
our men return to this country, if they are crippled, that we should give them 
some financial assistance. 


CHAIRMAN Corton: That is the object of the appointment of this com- 
mittee and the raising of this fund; that is what this committee was created 
for. 

Dr. Mayo: It seems to me that there are two distinct phases of this 
work. One is that which we are doing now which is essentially international, 
at least as far .as our allies are concerned. It also seems to me that we have 
a duty to perform to our own men in this country, and when I somewhat in- 
cidentally asked for a committee on army affairs, I had in view that such 
committee would handle such problems as this, and other problems that came 
up in connection with our own army veterinarians. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: I think we will continue with the program, unless 
you wish to make that in the form of a motion, that is, making such persons 
honorary members and remitting their dues. 


De. Martin: I will make that motion, that the dues of members who 
join the arthy be remitted. ' 


CHAIRMAN Corron: I think, to be constitutional, we would have to 
amend our constitution and by-laws, I, therefore, rule this motion out of or- 
der, You could do it by notice of amendment, or you might perhaps make a 
motion that a certain sum be set aside with which to pay the dues of mem- ‘ 
bers who have joined the army, 
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Dr. Martin: How would it do to create a contingent fund for that 
purpose? 

Dr. Hoskins: I do not think there is any difficulty about that. I think 
that matter can be recommended to the executive board, and provision be made, 
as the occasion arises. I, therefore, move that that matter be referred to the 
executive board, and that they be advised from time to time by the army 
committee. 

Which motion was duly seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: We will now take up the matter of the expulsion 
from the association of Dr. White, which was passed over until Dr. Cary 
might be present to speak to us about this matter. 


Dr. Cary: I wish to make a motion that this matter be referred back 
to the executive board and held over for another year; not that 1 wish to de- 
fend Dr. White nor condemn him, but Dr. White has been a member of this 
association for a long period of time. I do not know that he has defended 
himself, and I heard of this only today. I have nothing to offer for or against 
him, but I want to ask this privilege of the house, to refer this back so that 
I can have an opportunity to see Doctor White the coming year and see if 
we cannot arrange this satisfactorily. I do not wish to see him turned out of 
this association. Of course, it may be necessary to do so in the end, and I 
ask the privilegé of this matter being held over for that purpose, and I want 
to make that motion. 


Dr. DouGLAss: I second that motion. 


Dr. Hoskins: The executive board has examined this matter very 
thoroughly. The charges are well founded and they are not new. They go 
back over a period of almost ten years and are of the same character of un- 
professional and unethical conduct. He has known that these charges were 
pending against him for three years and he has absented himself from this 
association for that period of time. Prior to that he was in attendance every 
year for perhaps ten years. He was dismissed from office and after his dis- 
missal it was shown that he carried on work that we cannot condone or de- 
fend in any way. If men are going to be allowed to indulge in such conduct 
without any action by this association, I think it would be most unwise. We 
have a code of ethics and it ought to be lived up to and when members of this 
association violate that code we ought to expel them, not merely for the sake 
of the punishment, but in order to deter others from committing like offenses. 

Dr. White had every opportunity that was requisite, to my mind, for de- 
fending himself and he has practically made no effort to do so. My judg- 
ment is that he does not intend to do so, but he is procrastinating from year 
to year in the hope that this action against him may peter out. I, therefore, 
hope that you will approve this recommendation of the executive board in re- 
gard to Dr. White. 


Dr. QuirMAN: This is the first time I ever heard of these charges 
against Dr. White, and Dr. Hoskins made the statement that Dr. White was 
dismissed from office. I do not believe he was dismissed from office, I be- 
lieve his time of office expired. 
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CHAIRMAN Cotton: Dr. Hoskins did not mean that he was dismissed 
from his office in the association. : 

Dr. QuiTMAN: I thought he did. However, before voting on this ques- 
tion I think the association should be acquainted with the charges brought 
against him. ; 

Dr. Cary: I am not asking for any favors in order to try and condone 
what Dr. White has done. I went over the papers today for the first time. I 
saw Dr. White about a month ago and he told me that if he could possibly zet 
here he was coming. As I understand it, he has not been before the execu- 
tive board. I will admit that possibly the executive board knows a great 
deal more about this matter than I do and I am not offering any excuse. I 
am just suggesting this because I believe that we should hear him even though 
this has been pending for three years. I have not known of it before. I 
take it that it is not going to hurt the ones who are bringing the complaint 
to let this lie in the hands of the executive board for another year, and that 
may give him a chance to say something for himself and I agree to this, that 
if he does not say something at the next meeting I will not open my mouth 
about laying it over again or having any further concessions granted him. 

Dr. ARMSTRONG: What is the recommendation of the executive board? 

CHAIRMAN CoTToN: The recommendation of the executive board is that 
Dr. White be dismissed as a member of this association. I would like to ask 
for information; was there a motion to accept this recommendation? 

Dr. Cary: My motion was to refer it back to the executive board and 
that is in order. 

Dr. WeBBER: There are many of us who do not know anything about 
the charges and before we can vote on the matter intelligently we ought to 
know something about it. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: ‘I think it is perfectly proper that the association 
be advised about the facts as presented to the executive board, and I will ask 
Dr. Hoskins to explain the charges, what the charges were and why the action 
was taken by the executive board. 

Dr. Hoskins: I think about eight or ten years ago Dr. White became 
proprietor of an anti-parasitic remedy company that claimed to have a remedy 
for certain diseases prevalent in the South, and which put a proprietary medi- 
cine on the market which is still being sold. There is lack of evidence, so 
far as legal evidence goes, that Dr. White has severed his connection with 
that company. He admitted his guilt, when charged with it, and put up a 
bond in the shape of a check that he would discontinue any connection with 
that company or put on the market any proprietary article. As far as any 
evidence before us today is concerned, he did not do anything of the kind. 

While conducting the army legislation pending in Washington, and at a 
most critical time in that legislation, when we were depending upon a sub- 
committee of the Senate military committee to report favorably the bill, I 
was confronted with the fact that the gentleman upon whom we were de- 
pending for the report was being antagonized in the State of Tennessee by 
Dr. White. I am not now challenging Dr. White’s right to do that for a mo- 
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ment. He had a perfect right to be for any candidate that was out for office. 
But then I heard from the same sources from which that information came 
that Dr. White, as state veterinarian, when he had some investigation to make 
in any-part of the state, would fix a date and have posters and hand bills dis- 
tributed around that neighborhood, stating that Dr. George R. White, the 
state veterinarian, would be in town on that day prepared to perform any kind 
of operation. 

As State Veterinarian—and perhaps some of you will remember that at 
the meeting of the State Sanitary Live Stock Commission in Chieago—he 
made the statement that he could teach any nigger how to vaccinate hogs in 
thirty minutes. _— 

While state veterinarian, he sold many certificates in the state at $6.00 a 
certificate, furnishing a syringe and some vaccine along with it. A challenge 
was made in a drug store by a gentleman, that he could take the boy at the 
soda water fountain, give him the sum of $6.00 and send him down to Dr. 
George R. White’s office, and that this boy could get a certificate for vac- 
cinating hogs. The druggist accepted this challenge, because he was a friend 
of Dr. White’s, and the boy was given $6.00 for that purpose and sent down 
to Dr. White’s office, and this boy was back in less than thirty minutes with 
a certificate and syringe. Since he went out of office it has been necessary 
to take action by the State to rescind every one of these certificates, and I 
am informed that the amount of money received by him was not accounted 
for to the State because there was apparently no law compelling him to do so. 

-These are not things, that as Dr. Cary suggests, will not hurt anybody, 
but the profession is hurt by the actions of men who do these things, when it 
is known that the man who does them is a member of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, . 

I, therefore, call for action on the. motion. 

CHAIRMAN Corton: It would be well for the secretary to state the cir- 
cumstances, the calls that were made to Dr. White to be present and defend 
himself against these charges. I will ask the secretary to state how Dr. 
White was notified and what the charges are that Dr. Hoskins did not enu- 
merate. 

SECRETARY MeErinLaAt: When the charges came to my desk, I notified 
Dr. White to appear before the executive board at this meeting. That was 
about four weeks ago. In reply he asked for a copy of the charges. So I 
ordered Dr. Bell, who made the charges, to supply him with the charges, and 


I was given satisfactory evidence from Dr. Bell that these charges had been 


furnished to Dr. White. In fact Dr. White acknowledged that he had re- 
ceived a copy of the charges. In the mail that followed me to this meeting I 
received a letter from Dr. White stating that it would be impossible for him 
to attend and pleading for delay and a postponement of the case until next 


year. This I immediately presented at the first meeting of: the executive 


board, and was directed by the executive board to telegraph Dr. White that 
it was to his interest to be present at this meeting, and in a few hours I re- 
ceived a telegram from him stating that he could not come. These are the 
facts in the case as they appear in the records of the secretary’s office. 
CHAIRMAN Corron: Gentlemen, are you ready to vote on the question? 
_ Calls for question. 
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CHAIRMAN CorroN: The question now is on Dr. Cary’s motion to refer 
this matter back to the executive board for another year. All in favor of the 
‘motion to defer action on this matter another year, by referring it back to the 
executive board, say aye, contrary no. The motion is lost. 

The question is on the recommendation of the executive board that Dr. 
George R. White of Tennessee be expelled as a member of this association. 
All in favor of the motion make it known by saying aye, contrary no. The 
motion is carried and it is so. ordered. ; 

There will be a meeting of the executive board at the Muehlebach Hotel 
immediately after the banquet this evening. We have a number of questions 
to be brought up at that time. There will be a business meeting of the asso- 
ciation tomorrow morning at nine-thirty o’clock in the elinie room. 

On motion the session adjourned. . 


Kansas City, Missouri, August 24, 1917, 9 :30 A. M. 


CHAIRMAN CoTTon: Kindly come to order. We have a short business 
session which we will try to carry on without interfering with Dr. Williams’ 
work. We can get through in a few minutes. Are there any deferred reports 
of committees? I will call for the committee on necrology first. Is Dr. 
Cahill present? Dr. Hoskins will read the report. (See December Journal.) 


Dr. Hoskins: This list of deceased members may be incomplete, and 
the committee would ask the privilege of having it supplemented from the 
records of the association with any names of members who, through oversight, 
might have been omitted. 


CHAIRMAN Corron: You have heard the report, what is your pleasure? 
Moved and seconded that the report of the committee be adopted. Mo- 
tion carried unanimously. : 

CHAIRMAN Corton: Dr. Winchester has the floor. 

Dr. WINCHESTER: It has been the custom of this association, just be- 
fore adjourning, to send felicitations to the old country to Dr. Liautard, 
whom we all love, and who is a man now eighty-four years of age, and in fact, 
the father of veterinary medicine in the United States. I would suggest that 
a committee be appointed by the Chair to draw up a cablegram to be for- 
warded to Dr. Liautard in France. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

CHAIRMAN Corton: I will appoint on this committee, Dr. Winchester, 
Dr. Hoskins and Dr, Fish. 

Cablegram: Prof, A. Liantard, Bois Jerome, Vernon, France. Sixty 
years teacher and educator. Friendship and service. A. V. M. A. 

CHAIRMAN CoTTon: I have a posteard from one of our old friends, Dr. 
John H. MeNeil, who spent the last five yearg in South America, and who has 
come to this country and is associated with the Department of Agriculture of 
New Jersey. He sends his best wishes to all and hopes we will have a good 
time and successful meeting. 

We will now call on the committee on resolutions, Dr. Hichhorn or Dr. 
Reichel. (See October Journal.) 
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Dr. Mayo: I move that the report of the resolutions committee be 
adopted as a whole. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: We will now have a report from the executive 
board. 

SrcrETARY MERILLAT: We have three recommendations. The executive 
board recommends that the application of M. J. Connelly of Utah, and H. 
Hohlfeld of Oregon, be held over for one year. These applicants haven’t 
been properly vouched for. They lack proper local recommendation. 

Dr. Mayo: I move that the recommendation be approved. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

Secretary Meritiar: The executive board recommends that the com- 
mittee on ‘‘International Commission on Bovine Tuberculosis’’ be reduced to 
a small committee of five members. 

Dr. Mayo: I move that the recommendation be approved. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

Secretary Meriuat: In recognition of the great work accomplished 


. by Dr. B. H. Ransom of the Bureau of Animal Industry, the board recommends — 


that he be made an honorary member of the association. 

Dr. Hoskins: I move that the recommendation be approved. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: Under our constitution it is necessary that the man 
must be recommended by the committee on intelligence and education. That 
recommendation was made to the executive board. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 

CHAIRMAN CoTron: I understand the committee on legislation has 
something to say. Dr. Walkley has the floor. 

Dr. WaALKLEY: The committee on legislation wishes to ites the fol- 
lowing report: (See also December Journal.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPoRT OF LEGISLATION COMMITTEE SUBMITTED TO THE 54TH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A. V. M. A. aT Kansas Crry, Mo., oN Fripay, 
Avucust 247TH, 1917, By Dr. 8. J. WALKLEY, MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION FOR THE TERM OF THREE YEARS: 


The activities of your legislation committee in behalf of the Army Veteri- 
nary Service were reported on the 21st inst., and I shall therefore address my 
remarks principally to that section of our legislative program, having to do 
with securing some recognition for something around 1500 of your colleagues 
who are officially designated as veterinary inspectors, and who are rendering a 
valuable service to the live stock interests and to the meat consuming public, as 
civil service employees of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. Quite a num- 
ber of these—1500 veterinarians are members of this association. The educa- 
tional requirements for veterinarians entering the Army Service are similar to 
the requirements for the veterinarians entering the service of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. But, under the present system, the Army Service offers a 
far greater field for advancement, and, therefore, a greater incentive for ear- 
nest endeavor than is offered by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Let us compare the prospects of a veterinarian entering the Army Service 
with the prospects 6f a veterinarian entering the Bureau Service on the same 
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date, and we shall presume that they are graduates of the same school on the 
same date. The veterinarian entering the Army Service receives an entrance 
salary of $1700.00 per annum; whereas the Bureau veterinarian receives only 
$1400.00 per annum. After a certain number of years of faithful and effi- 
cient service, the Army veterinarian may attain a maximum salary of $4,000.00 
per annum, with quarters, fuel and light free, and finally retires from the 
service on 75 per cent pay. Whereas the average maximum salary of the Bu- 
reau veterinarian is only $1800.00 per annum with no allowance for quarters, 
fuel or light, and no provisions for retirement. The difference in the com- 
pensation is so great that the inconsistency is at once apparent to all and 
most painfully so to the Bureau veterinarians. 

I have in mind one ease in particular—where a Bureau veterinarian re- 
ceiving a salary of $1400.00 per annum enlisted in the Veterinary Reserve 
Corps at a salary of $1700.00 per annum, with the perquisites. 

Beeause of the ever soaring high cost of living without a corresponding 
increase of salary, many of the Bureau veterinarians at times find it difficult 
to meet their actual necessary expenses, especially in cases of sickness or other 


misfortunes—such as being transferred from one part of the country to an- ~ 


other. Some may suggest that if the Bureau veterinarian is not satisfied with 
his pay, it is his privilege to leave the service. That is true, but this is not a 
constructive procedure. Many of them are leaving the service and command- 
ing higher salaries than,those paid by the Bureau. Congress has enacted laws 
providing that the work to which these veterinarians are assigned shall be 
done. Some one must do it. . 

The veterinarians entering the Bureau Service to fill the vacancies occa- 
sioned by the resignation of those leaving the service will find the same un- 


satisfactory conditions, and they in turn often leave the service soon. The ~ 


result is that the personnel of the Bureau of Animal Industry is continually 
in a spirit of unrest and this does not make for the efficiency of the service. 

During the year 1913, the Bureau employees formed a National Organiza- 
tion, and during the year 1914, a bill was introduced in Congress providing 
for a maximum salary of $2400.00 per annum for Bureau veterinarians at the 
end of ten years’ efficient and satisfactory service. The measure was known 
as House Bill 9292, and Senate Bill 5720. Hearings on H. R. 9292 were held 
before the House Committee on Agriculture on April 20, 21, 1914. Unfortu- 
nately conditions were such that no further actidén was taken by Congress and 
the bill died with the 63rd Congress. 

Hearings were held on H, R, 5792 during the 64th Congress béfore the 
House Committee on Agriculture on March 28, 29, 1916, The salary provisions 
in the bill for veterinary inspectors being the same as those contained in the 
bill in the 63rd Congress. Minor changes in phraseology were made in the 
bill, and it was re-introduced as House Bill 16060, the latter bill being favor- 
ably reported to the House, but we did not succeed in getting a final vote on 
the bill in the House, Senate Bills 6415 and 6481 were identical to House 
Bill 16060". The measure failed of passage during the 64th Congress. 

The Hon. Secretary of Agriculture reported to the 64th Congress that it 
was true that there were many Bureau employees who had not received de- 
served promotions, and assigned as a reason for that condition the statement 
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that the Congress had not provided sufficient funds. The fact that Dr. John 
R. Mohler, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, appeared before 
the House Committee and testified in behalf of our bill is further evidence of 
the merits of the measure. During the time that these bills were pending in 
Congress, many state veterinarians, state and county veterinary societies, and 
officers and members of the state live stock sanitary boards, gave their moral 
support to the legislation and the Bureau employees are duly appreciative of 
those efforts. 
Now, gentlemen, I submit that the strength of no chain exceeds the 
strength of its weakest link. The Bureau of Animal Industry is one of the 
most important cogs in the veterinary profession. While the A. V. M. A. is 


_ laboring so earnestly to strengthen the sanitary police control work, we should 


seriously consider the proposition of a reasonable compensation for those 
members of our profession engaged in such work. 

In view of the further work to be done in behalf of the Army veteri- 
narians and in order that our efforts to secure better salaries for the Bureau 
veterinarians may be continued, I trust that you will provide our legislation 
committee with the necessary sinews of war. 

Respectfully submitted, 
8S. J. WALKLEY, 
Member Committee on Legislation. 


*We are advised that Congressman Lobeck reintroduced this bill, as H. 
R. 2873, during first session of 65th Congress (April 13, 1917), with same 
provisions for salaries for veterinary inspectors as H. R. 16060, whereas on 
Dee. 7, 1917, he introduced H. R. 7231, providing for entrance salary of 
$1500.00 per annum for veterinary inspectors, with promotions of $100.00 
per annum, until the salary of $2400.00 shall have been attained. The measure 
was revised and reintroduced on Jan. 4, 1918, as H. R. 8174, providing for the 
same salary schedules as H. R. 7231. The new bill, H. R. 8174, is now pending 
in the House Committee on Agriculture. . 

a 


Dr. WALKLEY: I move that the association recommend, ‘or set aside a 
sum of money not to exceed one thousand dollars, to be used by your legis- 
lative committee during the ensuing year. 

Dr. Mayo: I would like to ask a question. Are the funds for the legis- 
lative committee apportioned by this association, or are they set apart by the 
executive board? . 

CHAIRMAN Corron: It is understood, as a result of the report of the 


budget committee, which was made yesterday, with the idea of letting the as- 


sociation know the amount of funds available for apportionment, that we 
should have a working basis of a thousand or twelve hundred dollars. We 
thought that as a business proposition it was necessary to keep about that 
much in the treasury for emergencies, particularly for special legislation. 

As chairman of the budget committee, I would say if you appropriate 
one thousand dollars for the legislative committee, you won’t have very much 
left for a working basis. It is not proper for the chairman or presiding offi- 
cer to make statements, but as chairman of the budget committee I feel it is 
my duty to state that if you appropriate one thousand dollars you are going 
to put your treasury in an embarrassing position. 
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Dr. Mayo: I would like to ask another question. There has been a pro- 
vision made for the expense of the legislative committee, has there not? 

CHAIRMAN Corron: No special provision. 

Dr. Mayo: Is that taken care of in the budget that has been made? 

CHAIRMAN Corton: No provision was made for funds for the legislative 
committee. 

Dr. Mayo: ‘In seconding this motion I do it for two reasons: I think 
that it sholud be amended, but I do not know whether the sum should be one 
thousand dollars. Certainly some money should be provided to pay the ex- 
penses of our legislative committee, not only for the purposes which Dr. 
Walkley mentions, but also in connection with army legislation. That is ab- 
solutely essential. I am in sympathy with the suggestion made by the Doetor, 
and I think that this association should give something at this time towards 
furthering the legislation with reference to the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

I do think, however, that, under the present circumstances, the need for 
funds to look after army legislation is much greater. The point I wish to 
make is, I want the men in the Bureau of Animal Industry to understand that 
this association is in sympathy with them and when the time comes they will 
do their part in seeing that they get a fair deal, as far as possible. I do 
think at the present time that the army matters are immediate and should be 
met, and I think that there ought to be a certain sum, or so much as is neces- 
sary, appropriated for the legislative committee. I do not like to put it one 
thousand dollars. I will put it five hundred dollars. I will withdraw my 
second and I will make another motion. There is now no motion before the 
house. ; 

CHAIRMAN CoTTon: Yes, Dr. Walkley made a motion to set aside one 
thousand dollars. 

Dr. Mayo: It was not seconded. I withdrew my second. I make a mo- ~ 
tion that this association appropriate five hundred dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, for the expenses of the legislative committee of this as- 
sociation, 

Dr. Hoskins: I second the motion. 

Dr. I. E. Newsom: I move that the matter be referred to the execu- 
tive board. Any recommendation of this kind ought to go to the executive 
board and be acted upon. 


CHAIRMAN Corton: Could you state in your motion that it be referred 
to the executive board, with power to act? 


Dr. Mayo: It is my understanding that all resolutions appropriating 
money must go to the executive board. 


Dre. WaLKLEY: To elucidate my motion, it was to set aside a sum of 
money not to exceed one thousand dollars, in order that we might take care 
of the legislation for the Bureau men and the Army men, If we got some- 
thing around one thousand dollars we can take care of the entire legislative 
program for those two branches of the service, 

OCuarrMan Corton: The motion before the house is to appropriate not 
to exceed five hundred dollars to the legislative committee, Are you ready 
for the question? All in favor of the question say aye, 
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The motion was carried unanimously. 

CHAIRMAN Corron: Dr. Hoskins has the floor. 

Dr. Hoskins: I have no doubt that, as the termination of your admin- 
istration is about to take place, you are finding very great relief from re- 
sponsibility. I wish to remind you that you have presided over the destinies . 
of this association for the past year and that this year there is sixty years of 
continuous instruction in the first veterinary school in the country, established 
in 1857. The cablegram which you have sent abroad to Professor Liautard 


_ marks also the fact he has had either an intimate or direct connection, and 


still retains connection, with the first school which was estabbished in 1857, a 
period of sixty years. Likewise from 1862, not ’63, the real birth of this 
association, that the school has been directed by members of this association. 
So that this is one of the memories you can carry in later years in life, of 
having witnessed in your year of administration sixty years of educational 
work by one school in this country. ; 

CHAIRMAN Corron: Is there any unfinished business? 

SecrETARY MERILLAT: Nothing. 

CHAIRMAN CorroN: Any new business? 

Dr. Ranck: The southern veterinarians have had several caucuses in 
the last twenty-four or forty-eight hours, and we have decided that we want 
the association, and all of its members and their wives, to come to New Or- 
leans in 1919, and we would have it distinctly understood that we will order 
all competitors out of the field. At the next meeting, wherever it may be that 
Wwe are coming—and the straws all point to Philadelphia—with our committee 
ready and we will expect you to come to New Orleans in 1919. If you do not 


have a good time when you get there we will never ask you to come South 


again. 

OHAIRMAN Corton: (I wish you all to remember that the relief committee 
is on the job and will be on the job all day during this clinic, working all the 
time and I hope all will open their hearts and remember the condition of our 
brother veterinarians in the foreign countries, and what may be the condition - 
of brother veterinarians and their families in this country in the next year or 
two. 

The time has now arrived for the installation of officers. I will ask Dr. 
Dykstra and Dr. Mayo to conduct the president-elect, Dr. Torrance, to the 
Chair. 

Dr. Mayo: Mr. President, we present Dr. Torrance. 

CHAIRMAN Corton: Dr. Torrance, I now present you the emblem of 


_ authority. I hope that the members of this association will extend to you the 


same assistance and the same sympathy they have extended to me during the 
past year. 

PRESIDENT TorRANCE: I wish to reiterate what I said the other day 
when my election was announced, that I thank you most heartily for this 
great honor you have bestowed upon me, and through me upon my country. I 
take it as an indication we are one in the war for the purpose of winning it. 

I hope everybody within the hearing of my voice today will help me in 
the support of this association to make it greater. than it has ever been before. 
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Let us all be boosters . Get new members. Increase the efficiency of our work, 
so that_this great organization can go on and make from year to year a fresh 
record. I would like here to congratulate my predecessor on the excellent 
work which this association has performed under his administration, and I 
hope under my administration we will be able to receive the congratulations 
of the association at the close of the coming year. 


PRESIDENT TORRANCE: The next order of business is the introduction of 
the vice presidents, and I would ask Dr. Mayo and Dr. Higgins to escort each 
in turn to the front, so that they can make their bow to the association. The 
first vice president is Dr. Blattenberg. | 

Dr. BLATTENBERG: Gentlemen, I deem this quite an honor. -It is with 
much pleasure that I accept what you have chosen to extend to me. I thank you. 


PRESIDENT TORRANCE: Dr. Haring is the second vice president. 


Dr. Harine: Mr. President, it is certainly an honor to be elected a 
vice president of an organization that is now approaching three thousand 
members, and I will assure you, speaking in behalf of the veterinarians of the 
Pacific coast, you will find us ready when we are called on. 


PRESIDENT TORRANCE: The third vice president is Dr. Jensen. Is Dr. 
‘Tensen here? 

Dr. J. 8. Anderson is the fourth vice president. 

Dr. ANDERSON: I assure you I appreciate the honor of being one of 
your vice presidents. I will do my work to the best of my ability. 


PRESIDENT ToRRANCE: Dr. Ward is the fifth vice president. Dr. Ward 
is absent. 

I think Dr. Blattenberg wishes the floor for a minute to say something 
about the war'fund for veterinarians. 


Dr. BLATTENBERG: For the benefit of those who have not had an oppor- 
tunity, I will say we are going to extend that opportunity at once. We will 
take as little time as possible. You may put down Dr. Brenton of Detroit 
for $50.00. Who will be the next? 
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Purity Biological Lab., Sioux City, Ia., by Dr. G. A. Johnson....... 25.00 
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PRESIDENT TORRANCE: We have now completed the business of the A. V. 
M. A. and I will hand over this meeting to Dr. Ferguson, the chairman of the 
section on practice. 


SECRETARY MERILLAT: There will be a meeting of the veterinarians of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in Room B, ~ icemued following the adjournment 


of this session. 


This meeting continues during the piesranad under the direction of the 


‘section on surgery and practice, The main part of our clinic really will be con- 


ducted during the afternoon session. There is lunch being served here at the 
college. 


Thereupon the meeting adjourned, 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE AMERICAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 


Section 1. This organization shall be incorporated and known as the 
AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECTS 


Section 1. The objects of this association are: 

(a) To protect and promote the professional interests of the veterinarian. 

(b) To elevate the standard of veterinary education. 

(ec) To procure the enactment and the enforcement of uniform laws and 
regulations relative to veterinary practice and the control of animal disease. 

(d) To direct public opinion regarding problems of animal hygiene. 

(e) To promote good fellowship in the profession. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERS 
Section 1. Membership in this association shall be of two kinds—Active 
and Honorary. 
AcTIVE MEMBERS 


Section 2. Active members must be graduates of veterinary colleges ap- 
proved by the association and recommended by the Executive Board and elected 
to membership in accordance with the By-laws. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Section 3. Honorary membership may be conferred upon any person 
resident in any part of the world, who, has rendered valuable service to Veteri- 
nary Science. A person proposed for Honorary Membership must be recom- 
mended by the Committee on Intelligence and Education, and to be elected he 
must receive a three-fourths vote of the active members present at a regular 
meeting. Honorary members shall have all the privileges of active members, 
except that they shall not pay dues, hold office nor vote, nor have any right or 
title to or interest in any real or personal property of the association. Not 
more than three Honorary Members shall be elected in one year, 

A sum of money each year shall be appropriated for the necessary payment 
of the Journal for Honorary Members. 


ArtioLe IV. 
MEETINGS 


Section 1. Meetings of the association shall be regular and special. The 
regular meeting shall be held annually, It shall be convened not earlier than 
July 15th, nor later than the 3lst,of December of each year, unless otherwise 
ordered by a two-thirds vote of the members of the association, and notice of © 
the selection shall be given to each member by the secretary at least sixty days 
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before the date of the meeting, or at such time as may be designated by a 
special election held in accordance with the By-laws. 

The time, place and duration of the regular meeting shall be fixed by the 
Executive Board within sixty, days after the annual meeting unless otherwise 
ordered by the association at an annual meeting. Special meetings may be 
called by the President upon request in writing of not less than 200 active mem- 
bers. The time, place and purpose of special meetings shall be designated in 
the call. 

Notice in the Journal from the Secretary shall constitute official notice of 
a meeting. 

ARTICLE V. 


OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the association shall consist of a President, 
five Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Board. They 
shall be elected at the regular annual meeting, and hold office, with the excep- 
tion of the District Members of the Executive Board, for one year from the 
date of their election, or until their successors are elected and have assumed 
office. No person shall be eligible to the offices of President, Vice-President, 
Secretary or Treasurer unless he has been a member in good standing for the 
five years preceding his election. 


PRESIDENT 


Section 2. The President shall preside at all meetings of the association. 
At the regular annual meeting he shall be expected to deliver an address. The 
President shall appoint members of committees and all officers whose appoint- 
ments are not otherwise provided for; he shall perform such other duties as 
ordinarily devolve upon a president. He shall not be eligible for re-election. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Section 3. In case of death or resignation of the President, or in case of 
his inability to perform the duties of his office from any cause, the same shall 
devolve upon the Vice-President in seniority for the remainder of the unexpired 
term, or until the disability be removed. 


SECRETARY 


Section 4. The Secretary shall perform all the clerical duties of the asso- 
ciation, and be custodian of all its property except money, and the properties 
of the official Journal office. All moneys received by him shall be paid monthly 
_ to the Treasurer. He shall receive such salary and allowance as may be recom- 
mended by the Executive Board and approved by the association. 

He shall give bond to the association in the sum of five thousand dollars 
($5,000), acceptable to the Executive Board. He shall present a written report 
at the regular annual meeting. Oa 

* Section 5. The Treasurer shall account to the association for all moneys 
received. He shall give bond to the association in the sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars ($10,000), acceptable to the Executive Board. At the expiration of his 
term of office he shall account for and turn over to his successor in office all 
moneys, vouchers and account books belonging to the association, 
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The Treasurer Shall pay out moneys only on vouchers countersigned by the 
President and Secretary, excepting minor expenses of the Secretary, and such 
revolving fund allowance as may be placed at the disposal of the Editor and 
Manager of the ‘‘Journal’’ by the Budget Committee. 

The Treasurer shall at the regular annual meeting present a written de- 
tailed statement with vouchers covering all receipts and expenditures. 


_ PROPERTIES 


Section 6. All officers shall, at the expiration of their perms, of office, turn 
over all SPrOREE Ey. of the association to their successors. 


EXECUTIVE BoArD 
Section 7. A—The Executive Board shall consist of six members, one 
from each Executive Board district and one member at large and it shall elect 
annually its own chairman. 
B—Each member of the Executive Board shall hold office for five years, 
except the district members first elected under this Constitution. Those first 
elected from the First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Districts shall hold 


office respectively for ost Two, Three, Four and Five Years from the date of 


the election. 


C—The Executive Board shall constitute the Administrative Body of the 
association, and shall make all necessary regulations for carrying into effect 
the provisions of this Constitution and the By-Laws. / 


D—Unless otherwise provided for, the Executive Board shall select the 
time, duration and place for holding the annual meetings, and shall make neces- 
sary arrangements therefor. 


E—The Executive Board shall pass upon the eligibility of all candidates 
for membership and report their recommendations to the association. Four 
members of the Executive Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. 


F—The Executive Board shall act upon and report promptly on all rec- 
ommendations of the President of the association and resolutions or other mat- 
ters duly referred to them by the association, or sections thereof. 


G—On written request of at least one hundred members of the association 
through the Secretary, the Executive Board shall submit any question to the 
whole membership for decision by mail ballot. All ballots returned to the Sec- 
retary shall be signed by the active members voting and said ballots shall be 
retained by the secretary for at least two years after they have been counted. 
All mail ballots on specific questions, nominations and elections shall be of the 


same date and issue. Ballots not signed, and ballots not returned within sixty — 


days after date of issue, shall not be counted, 


H—Accurate records shall be kept by the Secretary of the association of all 
meetings of the Executive Board. . . 


I—A summary of such records shall be published in the proceedings and 
distributed to the members, except when the Executive Board deems it for the 
best interests of the association to temporarily withhold from such publication 
and distribution such records or any part thereof. 
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J—Itemized accounts of all disbursements, with the purpose thereof and 
records of votes shall never be withheld from publication. 

K—tThe Executive Board shall have full discretion to withhold from the 
‘¢Journal’’ in whole or in part any paper or part of proceedings that may be 
referred to the Board by the association or by the editor. 

L—lIt shall be the duty of the Executive Board to consider and recommend 
yearly to the association concerning the selection of an Editor and Business 
Manager of the ‘‘Journal’’ of the American Veterinary Medical Association. 
The Editor and Business Manager of said ‘‘Journal’’ shall receive such salary 
and allowances as may be recommended by the Executive Board and approved 
by the association. 

M—tThe Executive Board shall have the ‘‘Journal’’ accounts audited by 
a qualified accountant annually or oftener if deemed necessary, and submit 
annually to the association a financial statement including inventory. 

N—The Executive Board shall ‘be vested with power to hear all com- 
plaints filed before it in writing relative to the improper conduct of any member, 
and shall if thought advisable, summon the member so charged to appear before 
it at the next annual meeting of the association, to answer the charges and 
make defense. If the Board find the defendant guilty as charged, said Execu- 
tive Board shall report at once to the association a summary of the charges and 
evidence submitted on both sides, together with such recommendations as may 
be deemed wise; but no public report of such charges or evidence shall be 
made by the Board or any member thereof until after trial by the Executive 
Board. 


ExeEcutive Boarp Districts 


Section 8. There shall be five Executive Board Districts as follows: 

District No, 1 shall consist of Canada. 

District No. 2 shall consist of Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, the New England States, New Jersey and Delaware. 

District No. 3 shall consist of Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Cuba, South America. 

District No. 4 shall consist of Alaska, Washington, Montana,. North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Philip- 
pines, and Hawaii. 

District No. 5 shall consist of California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Mexico, 
and Central America. 


VACANCIES AND REMOVALS 


Section 9. The President shall fill any vacancies in the Executive Board 
from the district in which such vacancy oecurs, and said appointee shall hold 
office until a special election of the district may be held. 

_ If a member of the Executive Board removes from his district, such re- 
moval shall automatically cause a vacancy. 
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_ Vaeancies in the office of the Secretary or Treasurer shall be filled by ap- 
pointment for the unexpired term by the President. , 
The Executive Board may for dishonesty or incompetence, remove the 
Secretary or Treasurer from office upon approval of the President. 


EXECUTIVE BoARrD MEETINGS 


Section 10. The Executive Board shall hold its regular session at the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the association. Special meetings 
may be called by the Secretary upon written request of five members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. ms : 


ARTICLE VI. 


Any amendments to this Constitution shall ‘be proposed in writing at an 
annual meeting and referred to the Executive Board for recommendation or 
otherwise; but such amendments shall not be acted upon until the next follow- 
ing annual meeting, nor shall they be adopted finally except by the votes of at 
least two-thirds of the members present and voting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE 1. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Section 1. The following shall be the order of business, except as other- 
wise provided: 
1. Call to order by the President. 
2. President’s address. 
3. Presentation and adoption of minutes. 
4. Report of the Executive Board. 
5. Admission of New Members. 
6. Election of Officers. 
7. Reports of Officers. 
8. Reports of Committees. 
9. Unfinished Business. 
10. New Business. 
11. Installation of Officers. 
Section 2. All meetings of the association shall be governed by Roberts’ 
Rules of Order when not in conflict with the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE 2, 
APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Application for membership in the association shall be made 
on blank forms approved by the Mxecutive Board. The application blanks 
filled out and signed by the applicant in his own hand writing shall be mailed 
or delivered to the Secretary, who shall present the same to the Executive 
Board for consideration. An application to be considered must have been en- 
dorsed by two members in good standing, one of whom shall be a resident of 
his own state and must be accompanied by the membership fee and one year’s 
dues. If the applicant is a practitioner he shall have satisfied the legal require- 
ments for practice in the state in which he resides. 


’ 
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Section 2. Except as provided in Sections 3, 4, and 5, of this Article, 
only those veterinarians may be admitted to active membership who have spent 
not less than three collegiate years in the study of veterinary medicine and have 
been duly graduated from an accredited veterinary college conforming to the 
requirements of regulations 1 to 19 inclusive of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
Circular No. 150, as printed on pages 175 to 182 of the Proceedings of the forty- 
ninth annual meeting of the A. V. M. A., 1912. 

Section 3. A graduate of a veterinary college which, at the time of his 
graduation did not maintain an educational standard in conformity with the 
active membership requirements of this association, may upon recommendation 
of the Executive Board, be elected to membership, provided he has been duly 
graduated not less than five years prior to the date of application, and further, 
that the college has ceased to graduate veterinarians contrary to the standards 


‘now fixed by this association. 


Section 4. Except as provided for in Section 3, only those veterinarians 
may be elected to active membership who have spent not less than 28 months in 
not less than four collegiate years in the study of veterinary medicine, begin- 
ning with the session 1916-1917, and have been duly graduated from an ap- 
proved veterinary college. ' 

Section 5. The matriculation requirements of an approved veterinary 
college, beginning with the collegiate year 1914-1915, shall be one year of high 
school work or equivalent studies taken in other preparatory schools. Begin- 


-ning with the collegiate year 1918-1919, said requirements shall be two years 


of high school work or equivalent studies taken in other preparatory schools. 

Section 6, All candidates for membership favorably reported to the asso- 
ciation by the Executive Board, shall be balloted upon and a three-fourths vote 
in the applicant’s favor will entitle him to active membership. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Section 1. Notice of the time and place of holding the reguiar meeting 
shall be announced at least three months before the date fixed for the meeting. 

Section 2. Notice of the time and place of holding a special or adjourned 
meeting shall be mailed to each active member at least-twenty days before the 
date fixed for the meeting. No business shall be transacted at special meetings 
which was not clearly and definitely stated in the call convening such meeting. 

Section 3. The general sessions of the association shall be held at 2:00 
P. M. each day, except the first. On the first day of the annual meeting there 
shall be a session at 10:00 A. M. 

The sections of the association shall hold their meetings at 9:00 A. M. each 
day, except the first day, when they shall convene at 2:00 P. M. Night sessions 
may be convened by consent of the membership of any section. 


ARTICLE 4, 


QuOoRUM 


Section 1. Twenty-five per cent of the members of the association reg- 
istered at any meeting shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 
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ARTICLE 5. 
DUES 
Section 1. There shall be an initiation fee of five ($5.00) dollars. The 
annual"dues shall be five ($5.00) dollars, payable in advance on the first day of 
September. Honorary members shall pay no dues. 


ARTICLE 6. 
DELINQUENCY ; 

Section 1. Any member who for two years fails to pay his annual dues 
shall forfeit his membership thirty days after notification from the Secretary 
has been mailed to his last. known address. 

After the first four months of such delinquency his name shall be stricken 
from the ‘‘Journal’’ mailing list. 


ARTICLE 7. 
REINSTATEMENT 


Section 1. A member who has forfeited his membership for non-payment 
of dues, may be reinstated upon payment of his entire indebtedness to the as- 
sociation. 

Section 2: A member who loses his membership for a reason other than 
non-payment of dues may be reinstated only by application as in the case of 
new members. 


ARTICLE 8 
NOMINATIONS 
Section 1. Nominations for office, except as otherwise provided for shall 
be made orally. A nominating speech shall not exceed two’minutes and the nom- 
inations shall not be closed until every member present has had an oRpopranas 
to present his candidate. 
ARTICLE 9. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Section 1. A majority of all votes cast shall be necessary to elect. If no 
nominee receives a majority of the votes on the first ballot, the nominee who re- 
ceives the lowest number of votes shall be dropped and a new ballot shall be 
taken, and so on until a nominee receives a majority. 
Section 2. The officers of the association shall be elected at the afternoon 
session the second day of the annual meeting. 


ARTIOLE 10. 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Section 1. At least six months before the annual meeting, the Secretary 
of the association shall send to each member in that district a statement that a 
member of the Executive Board is to be elected and ask for a nomination to be 
sent to the Secretary at least four months before the annual meeting, The 
Secretary shall make a list of the names of the highest five, who shall consti- 
tute the nominees for membership of the Executive Board in that. district, 
Each member of the district must send his ballot for the nominee of his choice 
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to the Secretary two months before the annual meeting. The nominee shall 
be voted upon by mail ballot. A plurality only shall be necessary to a choice. 
In ease of a tie the members from the district attending the annual meeting 
shall decide by ballot at a meeting of the members from the district called by 
the President. 

The member at large shall be elected by ballot at the regular annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE 11. 
INSTALLATION 


Section 1. The officers of the association shall assume their duties at the 
close of the annual meeting at which they are elected. 


ARTICLE 12, 
SECTIONS 


Section 1. The association shall be divided into the following sections: 
A. General Practice. 

B. Sanitary Science and Police. 

C. Veterinary Colleges and Examining Boards. 


The Executive Board may make additional sections as deemed expedient. 


SECTION OFFICERS 


Section 2. The officers of each section shall consist of a chairman and a 
secretary. They shall be elected by the members of the section. They shall 
serve one year and until their successors are elected and have assumed office. 


CHAIRMAN OF SECTION 


Section 8. The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the section and 

shall perform the usual duties belonging to such office. He shall co-operate 
with the Secretary of the section in arranging the program and shall see that 
the proper arrangements have been made‘ for the carrying out of the same. 


SECRETARY OF SECTION 


Section 4. The secretary shall keep an accurate record of the proceedings 
of the section. He shall, in co-operation with the Chairman, arrange the pro- 
gram of the section for the annual meeting. He shall send the program to the 
Secretary of the association at least forty days before the annual meeting for 
insertion in the program of the association. 


LENGTH OF PAPERS 
_, Section 5. A maximum of twenty minutes will be allowed for the pre- 
sentation of a paper, and five minutes for each speaker taking part in a dis- 
cussion. The author will be allowed a reply to questions and criticisms at the 
end of the discussion. 


Paprers READ BY TITLE 


Section 6. No paper shall be published as having been read before a sec- 
__ tion unless it has actually been read, or unless the section shall vote to have it 
_ read by title. 
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PROPERTY IN PAPERS 

Section 7. All papers and reports of any nature presented to the associa- 
tion or to any section shall be the property of the association, if approved for 
publication. Consent from-the Executive Board must first be obtained to per- 
mit the author of any paper to publish his paper prior to its eet: in the 
official Journal. 

ARTICLE 13. 
Epirork AND BUSINESS MANAGER ; 

Section 1. The Editor and Business Manager, which positions may be 
held by the same individual, shall perform the usual duties of such ha in 
connection with the official organ of the association. 

The Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association shall pub- 
lish the proceedings, transactions, papers, ete., and such other matters as the 
editor may select. 

ARTICLE 14. 
INVITED GUESTS 

Persons not eligible to membership in the association may be invited by 
any member to attend the annual meeting of the association or the meetings of 
a section. . 

ARTICLE 15. 
REGISTRATION 


Section 1. No member may vote at a regular meeting until he has reg- 
istered and paid his entire indebtedness to the association. 


ARTICLE 16. . 
Honorary MEMBERS 
Section 1. Nominations for honorary membership shall be made in writ- 
ing and submitted to the association not later than the second day of the annual 
meeting. An interval of at least twenty-four hours shall elapse between the 
nomination and the election. 
ARTICLE 17, 
STANDING COMMITTEES | 
Section 1. There shall be the following Standing Committees consisting | 


of five members each except as otherwise provided: 
1. Budget. 
2. Intelligence and Education, 
3. Legislation. 
4, Necrology. P 
5. Resolution. 
6. Audit. 


The Committee on Budget shall consist of the President, Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Chairman of the Exeeutive Board. It shall be the duty of the com- i 
mittee to consider the financial resources of the association and proposed ex-— } 
penditures. The committee shall réport its recon.mendations to the association — 
for ratification before the close of the meeting. 


Ph 
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The Committee on Intelligence and Education shall consist of five mem- 


bers to be appointed by the President to serve for a period of five years, except 


at the outset one member shall be appointed for a period of one year, one for 
two years, one for three years, one for four years, and one for five years. This 
committee shall elect annually its own chairman. It shall be the duty of the 
committee to report annually upon the progress and needs of veterinary edu- 
cation. It shall inspect veterinary colleges as it may. deem necessary or as di- 
rected by the association; and shall annually recommend a list of veterinary 
colleges for recognition by the association. 

The Committee on Legislation shall consist of five members to be appointed 
im the same way and for the same terms as the Committee on Intelligence and 


' Edueation. 


ARTICLE 18. 
RESIDENT SECRETARIES 
Section 1. ach state, territory, province or country may have a Resident 
Secretary appointed by the President. 
Section 2. Hach Resident Secretary shall co-operate with the Committee 
on Intelligence and Education and shall aid the President, Secretary. and Editor 
of the Journal in such a manner as they may direct. 


ARTICLE 19. 


Copr oF ETHICS 


Section 1. Members of this association are expected to conduct themselves 
at all times as professional gentlemen. Any flagrant violation of this principle 
shall be considered by this association as unprofessional conduct, and on written 
charges filed with the Executive Board, may subject the violator to suspension 
or expulsion as provided in Article 5, Section 7, of the Constitution. 

Section 2. No member shall assume a title to which he has not a just 
claim. 

Section 3. No member shall endeavor to build up a practice by under- 
charging another practitioner. — 

Section 4. In all cases of consultation it shall be the duty of the veteri- 
nary surgeon in attendance upon the case to give the opinion of the consulting 
veterinary surgeon (whether favorable to his own of otherwise) to the owner 
of the patient in the presence of all three. In case of the absence of the owner 
the veterinary surgeon consulted may, after giving his opinion to the attend- 
ing veterinary surgeon, transmit it in writing to the owner through the medical 
attendant. It shall be deemed a breach of this code for a consulting veterinary 
surgeon to revisit a patient without a special invitation by the aepending veteri- 
nary surgeon or agreement with him. 

Section 5. In advertising the veterinary surgeon shall confine himself to 
his business address. Advertising specific medicines, specifie plans of treat- 


ment, or advertising through the medium of posters, illustrated stationery, 


newspaper puffs, éete., will not be countenanced by this association. 
Section 6. Any person who shall advertise or otherwise offer to the public 
any medicine, the composition of which he refuses to disclose, or who proposes 
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to cure disease by secret medicines, shall be deemed unworthy of membership 
in this association. 

Section 7. It shall be deemed a violation of the code of ethies for any 
member of this association to contract with or through the officers of any live- 
stock insurance company for the professional treatment of the members’ .stock 
so insured; but this rule shall not prevent any member from becoming an ex- 
aminer of risks and acting in the capacity of an expert for the same. _ 

Section 8. Each member shall observe the code of ethics adopted by this 
association and be answerable to the Executive Board for any ‘breach of the 
same. 


ARTICLE 20. 
’ AMENDMENT To By-Laws 


Section 1. The By-Laws of this association may be amended at any annual 
meeting by the same procedure as provided for amending the Constitution. 

Section 2. The By-Laws may be suspended temporarily by a vote of three-- 
fourths majority, but such suspension shall not apply to Section 1, Article 19, 
and Section 1, Article 20. 

Section. 3. Officers elected under the old Constitution and By-Laws shall 
constitute the first set of officers under the new organization in so far as pro- 
vided for in the new Constitution and By-Laws. 


Veterinarian. ~Salary $1200 to $1320. Candidates must be at 
least 21 years old and present a license to practise veterinary sci- 
ence issued by the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. Applications received at room 1400 Municipal 
Building, Manhattan, until Jan. 18th, at 4 P. M. Subjects and 
Weights: Experience, 4; Technical, 3; Practical Test, 3. For 
further particulars see City Record or apply to the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission. 


—Dr. R. F. Bourne, formerly on the faculty of the Kansas City 
Veterinary College, has accepted a position with the Colorado 
State Veterinary College at Fort Collins, Colo. Dr. Bourne en- 
tered upon his duties in Colorado in January. 

—Dr. John Ducey has removed from Newberry to Stephenson, 
Mich. 

—Veterinary Inspector Martin Hull, formerly at Kansas City, 
Kans., is now stationed at Shelton, Neb. 

—Dr. J. P. Bushong, formerly at Baton Rouge, La., is now with 
the Lederle Antitoxin Laboratory at Kansas City, Mo, 
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1863. 
1864. 


1865. 


1866 


1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882, 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


First Meeting, New York, N. Y., June 9 and 10. 
Semiannual (comitia minora)—New York, N. Y., Jan. 19. 
- Annual—New York, N. Y., September 6. 
Semiannual—New York, N. Y., March 7. 
Annual—Boston, Mass., September 5. 
. *Semiannual—New York, N. Y., March 5 and 6.. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 4. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., Mareh 5. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 3. 
Semiannual—New York, N. Y., March 5. 
Annual—Boston, Mass., September 1. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 16. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 21. 
Semiannual—Philadelphia, Pa., Mareh 15 (no quorum). 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 20. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 21. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 19. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 16. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 17. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 17. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 16. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 17. 
Annual—Not held, owing to error in date of notices sent 
out. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 25. _ 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 21. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 21. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 10. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 20. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 18. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 19. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 17. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 18. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 16. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 16. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 1. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 13. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 20. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 21. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 19. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 20, 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 18. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 18. 
Annual—Cincinnati, Ohio, September 16. 
Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 17. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., December 15, 
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1886. Semiannual—Boston, Mass. No legal meeting held (no 
quorum). 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 21. 
1887. Semiannual—Philadelphia, Pa., March 15. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 20. 
1888. Semiannual—Baltimore, Md., March 20. 
Annual—New York, N. Y., September 18. 
1889. Semiannual—Boston, Mass., March 19. 
Annual—Brooklyn, N. Y., September 17. 
1890. Chicago, Ill., September 16 and 17. 
1891. Washington, D. C., September 15 and 16. 
1892. Boston, Mass., September 20, 21 and 22. 
1893. Chicago, Ill., October 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
1894. Philadelphia, Pa., September 18, 19 and 20. 
1895. DesMoines, Iowa, September 10, 11 and 12. 
1896. Buffalo, N. Y., September 1, 2 and 3. 
1897. Nashville, Tenn., September 7, 8 and 9. 
1898. Omaha, Neb., September 6, 7 and 8. 
1899. New York, N. Y., September 5, 6 and 7. 
1900. Detroit, Mich., September 4, 5 and 6. 
1901. Atlantie City, N. J., September 3, 4 and 5. 
1902. Minneapolis, Minn., September 2, 3 and 4. 
1903. Ottawa, Canada, September 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
1904. St. Louis, Mo., August 16, 17, 18 and 19. 
1905. Cleveland, Ohio, August 15, 16, 17 and 18. ° 
1906. New Haven, Conn., August 21, 22, 23 and 24. 
1907. Kansas City, Mo., September 10, 11, 12 and 13. 
1908.. Philadelphia, Pa., September 8, 9, 10 and 11. 
1909. Chicago, Ill., September 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
1910. San Francisco, Calif., September 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
1911. Toronto, Canada, August 21, 22, 23 and 24. 
1912. Indianapolis, Ind., August 27, 28, 29and 30. 
1913. New York, N. Y., September 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
1914. No meeting. 
1915. Oakland, Calif., August 30, 31, September 1 and 2. 
1916. Detroit, Mich., August 21, 22, 28, 24 and 25, 
1917. Kansas City, Mo., August 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24, 


PRESIDENTS. 


1863-1864. J. H. Stickney, Massachusetts. 
1864-1865. A. 8. Copeman, New York. 
1865-1866. C. M. Wood, Massachusetts, 
1866-1867. KR. H. Curtis, New York. 
1867-1869. R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
1869-1871. KE, F. Thayer, Massachusetts. 
1871-1875, A. Large, New York. 


—— = ee 
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1875-1877. 
1877-1879. 
1879-1881. 
1881-1883. 
1883-1885. 
1885-1886. 
1886-1887. 
1887-1889. 
1889-1890. 
1890-1892. 
1892-1893. 
~ 1893-1896. 
1896-1897. 
1897-1898. 
1898-1899. 
1899-1900. 
1900-1901. 
1901-1902. 
1902-1903. 
1903-1904. 
1904-1905. 
1905-1906. 
1906-1907. 
1907-1908. 
1908-1909. 
1909-1910. 
1910-1911. 
1911-1912. 
1912-1913. 
1913-1915. 
1915-1916. 
1916-1917. 
1917-1918. 


1863. 
1864. 


1865-1867. 
1867-1869. 
1869-1874. 
1874-1877. 
1877-1880. 
1880-1888. 
1888-1893. 
1893-1894. 
1894-1895. 


A. Liautard, New York. 

C. P. Lyman, Massachusetts. 

J. L. Robertson, New York. 

W. Bryden, Massachusetts. 

W. B. E. Miller, New Jersey. 

L. MeLean, New York. 

A. Liautard, New York. 

R. S. Huidekoper, Pennsylvania. 
C. B. Michener, New York. 

R. 8S. Huidekoper, Pennsylvania. 


. W. L. Williams, Indiana. 


W. Horace Hoskins, Pennsylvania. 
F. H. Osgood, Massachusetts. 

D. E. Salmon, District of Columbia. 
A. W. Clement, Maryland. 
Leonard Pearson, Pennsylvania. 
Tait Butler, Indiana. 

J. F. Winchester, Massachusetts. 

S. Stewart, Missouri. 

R. R. Bell, New York. 

M. E. Knowles, Montana. 

W. H. Lowe, New Jersey. 

James Law, ‘New York. 

W. iH. Dalrymple, Louisiana. 

G. Rutherford, Ontario, Can. 

. D. Melvin, District of Columbia. 
. H. Glover, Colorado. 

. Brenton, Michigan. 

R. Mohler, District of Columbia. 
. J. Marshall, Pennsylvania. 

. A. Archibald. California. 

. E. Cotton, Minnesota. 

. Torrance, Ottawa, Canada. 


BODO D> M: 
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. Liautard, New York. 

. Jennings, New York. 

. Burden, New York. 

F. Budd, New York. 

L. Robertson, New York. 

. D. Hopkins, New Jersey. 

A. A. Holeomb, New York. 
Cid: Michener, New York. 

W. Horace Hoskins, Pennsylvania. 
T. J. Turner, Missouri. 

Leonard Pearson, Pennsylvania, 
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1895-1902. S. Stewart, Kansas and Missouri. 

1902-1906. John J. Repp, Iowa and Pennsylvania. és 
1906-1910. Richard P. Lyman, Connecticut and Missouri. 
1910-1913. C. J. Marshall, Pennsylvania. 

1913-1915. Nelson S. Mayo, Ilinois. 

1915-1916. CC. M. Haring, California. 

1916-— L. A. Merillat, Illinois. 


OFFICERS, 1917-1918. 


PRESIDENT 
F. Torrance Ottawa, Can. 
First Vice PRESIDENT 
J. H. Blattenberg Lima, Ohio 
SEcOND VICE PRESIDENT 
C. M. Haring Berkeley, Calif. 
TuirD VICE PRESIDENT 
H. Jensen Kansas City, Mo. 
FourtH VICE PRESIDENT 
J. S. Anderson Seward, Neb. 
Firra Vick PRESIDENT 
8S. H. Ward St. Paul, Minn. 
en 


EXECUTIVE Boarp 
, Ist District ; W. Horace Hoskins, 2d District; J. R. Mohler, 
Chairman, 3d District; C. H. Stange, 4th District; R. A. Archi- 
bald, 5th District; A. T: Kinsley, Member at Large. 
Sus-COMMITTEE ON JOURNAL 
J. R. Mohler, R. A. Archibald. 
CoMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE AND EpucaATION 


G. W. Dunphy, Chairman; G. H. Hart, R. C. Moore, 
J. A. Kiernan, Cassius Way. © 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


W. Horace Hoskins, Chairman; J. P. Turner, 8. J. Walkley, 
M. Jacob, F. A. Bolser. 


JOMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


John Reiehel, Chairman; A, Kichhorn, C. ,G. wamb, 
C, BE. Cotton, C. H. Stange. 


Avupit COMMITTEE 


A. 8. Cooley, Chairman; G, B, MeKillip, ©. D. MeGilvray, 
W. H. Robinson, EB. M. Ranck, 
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: COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 
BE. A. Cahill, H. Fulstow, H. R. Ryder, 
C. C. Mix, P. A. Fish. 


BupGet COMMITTEE 
(Exofficio Membership ) 
F. Torrance, L. A. Merillat, F. H. Schneider, J. R. Mohler 
ARMY SERVICE 
C. J. Marshall, Chairman; J. R. Mohler, V. A. Moore, 
D. 8S. White, L. A. Klein. 
COMMITTEE ON TUBERCULOSIS 
J. G. Rutherford, V. A. Moore, C. E. Schroeder, J. G. Wills, 
8. H. Ward, and J. J. Ferguson as Honorary Member. 
SECTION ON SANITARY SCIENCE AND POLICE 
J. G. Wills, Chairman; H. P. Hoskins, Secretary. 


SECTION ON GENERAL PRACTICE , 
J. H. Blattenberg, Chairman; Reuben Hilty, Secretary. 


SECTION ON VETERINARY COLLEGES AND EXAMINING BOARDS 


— 

LIST OF RESIDENT SECRETARIES FOR 1917 AND 1918. 
Alabama..... PEER ENG Goa L ecacs Als ce iad re: lial W. W. Webb, Auburn 
MPEMOMNIN 505 ips Ria AWid dhe online J. C. Norton, Fleming Block, Phoenix 
MARTIN o0's Gh os Wiy saieie u's > R. M. Gow, Old State House, Little Rock 
MPM iret disc UOk Gola u'a''s Sd cds > 0 M. V. Gallivan, Lethbridge 
PORT Piatti eo Mike ns dow a sate os wis -George H. Hart, Los Angeles 
Colorado....... I. E. Newsom, Colorado State College, Fort Collins 
Connecticut.... .... Thomas Bland, 74 Phoenix Ave., Waterbury 
RMN, Bers wide Ss ws i bt och a ve wee se H. P. Ives, Wilmington 
District of Columbia........... R. W. Hickman, Washington, D. C. 
MU EORIE A MSIISII oc ool, ks an oc w e's asiaie eos J. G. Jervis, Vancouver 
Do 6 RIS RS Py RS T. J. Mahaffy, Box 920, Jacksonville 
iG Gaerne Wm. Burson, Athens 
ON CREATE ae atl a V. A. Norgaard, Honolulu 
MEETS FL rae tien ck S's svahve 0) soo SUdl. .0-o i's J. R. Fuller, Weiser 
SETS SAGAR hi) AEE RR a a H. B. Raffensperger, Chicago 
(NIT IOS TARA Ey: PU ri NRE RRR G. H. Roberts, Indianapolis 
DMR eae gk dak Su 5s By Pagan EES ae H. D. Bergman, Ames 
INR OTC Cae hig ¥ doo oes hae Rew L. W. Goss, Manhattan 
RSE Sg) Sc I gaa se aR eR S. L. Musselman, Frankfort 
RI a eV Che's sack wate eo bee K. I. Smith, Baton Rouge 
me AOU iis WL Vk Leda eee H. B. Westcott, Portland 
DEON es has s aN ok ssf ob Walbieeid ceeds F’. H. Mackie, Baltimore 
a2 Vite oa H8 ide. wae, K. A. Cahill, Boston 


A A Bee rree eer ie a eae | W. A. Hilliard, Winnipeeg 
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MEMINIONOLE 75 -°6- 6's op cee oe ha 4 Re Robert Donaldson, Argyle 
MOGMRRIDD! ¢ 6c)s 35.4000 Ve dee W. L. Gates, Clarkesdale 
BimAOUrT. 2... a ES A A ee Cae : 

PROMEAUA os. oo). oo 53 oe ee ee ee A. D. Knowles, Missoula 
BRIOCDIGAN | os. ps soy o's 5 ce OR ORS A. MeKercher, East Lansing 
Nebraska............ ey icie AL eh ake ena J. S. Anderson, Seward 
New Hampshire «02 i052 75. hee a eid A. C. Farmer, Berlin 
INCUBA ce. 6g cieua coe soa oes Se dail ci uhg ive gene late W. B. Mack, Reno 
Dew Jersey og. 3. FASB HEROES ae KE. T. Smith, Jersey City 
NOW Mexico ©... deh sh se ce eek oh cee G. A. Lipp, Roswell 
NOVA SSCONE 208 A oe a ae OR lee George Townsend, New Glasgow 
TABW OEM oo goa oe ee Sah ee Charles S. Chase, Bay Shore 
Nore Caroiina : es bes Se Re B. F. Kaupp, West Raleigh 
North -Wakotay 23S ees aes C. H. Babeock, New Rockford 
RIG site is vag og ew kh 03> Gob RAR A A. 8. Cooley, Cleveland 
SITEATIOS soos: Nicks eos a ees a ae acer George Hilton, Ottawa 
RAN OM Bes SC os ee ees John S. Grove, Oklahoma City 
NE RON 5s: oe ei ats hp ee pe eon ease B. T. Simms, Corvallis 
Pennsylvania. 625 fsa eens oe Cheston M. Hoskins, Philadelphia 
Prince Baward Island. 3.) tae. fh ee eek W. H. Pethick 
POMIORNCA (5. 3'-',-s wee sce Oh PRS gn ..Stanton Youngberg, Manila 
SPRODRG os ctywik tin is a oro ON a ROM A. A. Etienne, Montreal 
TENOUD: IMIANIG. 6 eis ke oh T. EK. Robinson, Westerly 
Saskatchewan. ::..5 6.0 tee Sek ees a Nee -.M. Barker, Saskatoon 
SOE COMPOUND : 256. o sda eae we B. K. McInnes, Charleston 
BOUT DEMOS sn. hin'in vs Coe eee J. T. E. Dinwoodie, Brookings 
TIORBOE 2 6.5055 Sic oo Vs 05.7 kT oes F. W. Morgan, Chattanooga 
RRM 86 LS Gc ony cat R. P. Marsteller, College Station 
WERNER it's cb 0 lnc piece vs See hare John Ernst, Salt Lake City 
Vermont..}. A. Rich, Agricultural Experiment Station, Burlington 
Uy 2) VEO Te Sater eee rey! UGE a es W. G. Chrisman, Blacksburg 
IV OMMINUODD 2 Uae ibe bay's ie o> Cetra inelea ares: J. T. Seeley, Seattle 
WY CRG WARUSIEIIODS i> 2 os > ¥ 00k ke SRR bats 8. E. Hershey, Charleston 
PU AMBOTIMAIN, 5 65'0! oie sro 5's sv wR On ee W. A. Wolcott, Madison 
WY FORRES 655-5 bin Stim 90's bin 6 OMMENIRIS bho rees H. R. Millard, Cheyenne 


—The Missouri Valley Veterinary Medical Association will hold 
its winter meeting at the Kansas City Veterinary College, Kansas 
City, Mo., Feb. 19, 20 and 21. 

—Dr. William Jopling has removed from North Star, Mich., to 
Des Moines, Lowa. 

Dr. A. O. Lundell, formerly at Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
placed in charge of the meat inspection work at South St. Joseph, 
Mo, 


N 


DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Adami, George J., Montreal, Quebec. 

Bang, Prof. Dr. B., Royal Vet. College, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Biggs, Prof. H. M., Bellevue Med. College, New York, N. Y.’ 

Dorset, Marion, Bio-Chemic Div., B. A. I., Washington, D.C. 

Evans, W. A., 906 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Hay, Hon. James, House of Rep., Washington, D. C. 

Hoard, Hon. W. D., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Hoare, E. Wallis, 18 Cook St., Cork, Ireland. 

Hobday, Prof. Frederick, 165 Church St., Kensington, W. London, 
England. 

Hutyra, Prof. Francis, Royal Vet. High School, Budapest, Hungary. 

LeClainche, Prof. E., Toulouse, France. 


_Liautard, A., 14 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France. 


MeEachran, D., 6 Union Ave., Montreal, Quebec. 

M’Fadyean, Prof. Sir John, Great College St., Camden Town, 
London, England. 

Moller, Herr Prof. H., Thierartzlichen Hochschule, Berlin, Ger- 
many. ye. ae 

Ostertag, Prof. Robert, Imperial Board of Health, Berlin, Germany. 

Perroncito, Prof. E., Royal Vet. College, Turin, Italy. 

Ransom, B. H., Bureau Animal Industry, Washington, D. C. 

Ravenel, Mazyck P., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Raymond, J. H., Polhemus Memorial Clinic, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Schmidt, Mr. I., Kolding, Denmark. 

Smith, Prof. Theobald, Rockefeller Institute, Princeton, N. J. 

Stockman, Sir Stewart, Board of Agriculture, London, England. 

Tsuno, Dr. K., Vet. Dept. Imperial Univ., Tokio, Japan. 

Vallée, H., Alfort, France. 


’ Welch, W. H., Johns-Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 


Wilcox, E. V., Dept. of Agriculture, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Woodward, William C., Health Office, Washington, D. C. 


—— 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE A. V. M. A. 


Abbott, A. J., 209 E. 4th St., Marshfield, Wis. 

Abel, G. C., Scott City, Kans. 

Abendshein, A. P., Turon, Kans. 

Abercrombie, H. E., Cambridge, Ill. 

Achen, F. W. B., 118 Market St., Kenosha, Wis. 
Ackerman, E. B., 367 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Acres, G. H., Grand Forks, B. C. 

Adair, H. M., Bristol, Va. 

Adams, F., 224 W. Washington St., Paris, Ill. 
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Adams, J. D., Moscow, Idaho. 

Adams, J. WwW. 39th and Woodland Ave. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ahlers, F. R., Lamotte, Iowa. 

Ahnert, E. F., "San Francisco, Calif., c/o Bureau of A. I. 
Aikenhead, J. P., Easton, Md. 

Ainsworth, F. W., 225 E. Clay St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Aleorn, Harvey A. Adair, lowa. 

Alexander, EK. V., 3309 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Alfort, S. W., State Farm, Lincoln, Neb. 

Alkire, C. N., Big Sandy, Mont. 

Allen, F.S., 221 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 

Allen, G. H., So. St. Joseph, Mo., e/o B. A. I. 

Allen, R. M., 412 N. 1st St., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Allen, 8. W., 115 First St., Watertown, 8. D. 

Allison, T. R., P. O. Box 218, Winfield, Kans. 
Almeida, A. §., Los Banos, Calif. 

Althouse, E. P., 809 Market St., Sunbury, Pa. 

Ambler, H. 83 Chatham, News 

Ames, C. H., 444 Federal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Amling, H., 4228 Park Ave., New York ‘City. 

Anders, T. 0., c/o Health & Sanitation, Seattle, Wash. 
Anderson, C. C., Box 485, St. James, Minn. 

Anderson, C. 8., Simcoe, Ont. 

Anderson, F. E., 130 E. Crawford St., Findlay, Ohio. 
Anderson, G. G., 417 West 49th St., New York City. 
Anderson, H., Dickinson, N. Dak. 

Anderson, J. E., Ligonier, Ind. 

__ Anderson, J. P., 403 S. Main St., Rochester, Minn. 
Anderson, J. 8., Seward, Neb. 

Anderson, L., Cedarville, Ohio. 

Anderson, L. J., Box 206, Placerville, Calif. 

Anderson, M. O.., 408 Exchange Bldg., So. St. Paul, Minn. 
Anderson, O. W., Brunswick, Neb. 

Anderson, T. E., Bedford, Towa. 

Anderson, W. A., Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

Andrade, J. 8., Huntsville, Ala. 

Andreassen, 8. K., Barnesville, Minn. 

Andrews, F. W., P. O. Box 655, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Annand, J. G., 113% W. 1st St., Duluth, Minn. 
Anthony, C. H., 2 E. 4th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Arbeiter, Reinhold, Marion, 8. Dak. 

Arburna, J. M., Hanford, Calif, 

Archibald, R. A. ,N. E. Cor. 24th and Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
Armour, I. M., Chelsea, Mich. 

Armour, W. J., "114 S. Third St., Goshen, Ind. 
Armstrong, James A., Lathrop, ‘Mo. 

Armstrong, J; M., 15 First St., E. Providence, R. I, 
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Armstrong, R., 641 Field Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Armstrong, W. N., Concord, Mich. 

Arnold, J. W., 777 W. 10th St., Riverside, Calif. 

Arzberger, W. A., 304 Madison St., Watertown, Wis. 

Asbill, A. R., State Capital, Sacramento, Calif. 

Ashbaugh, F. M., 1833 Monroe St., Washington, D. C. 

Asheraft, W., 310 Hayne St., Monroe, N. C. 

Atherton, I. K., Maryland Agric. College, College Park, Md. 

Atkins, C. E., 209 John St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Atkins, W. R., 7540 Green St., Chicago, Il. ° 

Aufente, J. R., ¢/o Morris Packing Co., Govt. Office, Oklahoma 
City, Okla, 

Augspurger, O., 6741 Parnell Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Aulgar, H.W. B., Buckley, Il. 

Aull, R. H., 29 E. 6th St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Austin, Lieut. J. A., 1387 Field Artillery, Camp Shelby, Miss. 

Avant, R., c/o Birmingham Pack. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Axby, W. A., Harrison, Ohio. 

Axten, E. B., Brewster, Minn. 

Ayer, Hobart C., New Decatur, Ala. 

Ayers, A. T., 1966 Kaelin Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Ayers, H. W., 1025 N. Lee St., Oklahoma City, Okla. — 

Aymond, 8. C., Bunkie, La. 

Babb, G. F., 310 Federal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Babbitt, F. J., 146 Oxford St., Lynn, Mass. 

Babcock, Chas. H., New Rockford, N. Dak. 

Babson, E. W., 341 Washington St., Gloucester, Mass. 

Bach, G. R., Medicine Lake, Mont. 

Bachelor, W. E., Box 315, Douglas, Ga. 

Backus, N. D., 845 W. Second St., Elyria, Ohio. 

Backus, L. 8., Columbia, Mo. 

Baddeley, J. C., Athena, Ore. 

Bailey, Hugh W., Orion, Ill. 

Bailey, L. L., Lowell, Ind. 

Baird, Paul R., Waterville, Me. 

Baker, A. H., 2537 S. State St., Chicago, Il. 

Baker, B. J., Mitchell, Neb. © 

Baker, E. T., Moscow, Idaho. 

Baker, F. H., Gardnerville, Nev. 

Baker, G. G., 514 Main St., Spencer, Iowa: 

Baker, M. C., 6 Union Ave., Montreal, Quebec. 

Baker, R. E., Morristown, Tenn. 

Baker, 8. 8., 2220 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Baldwin, A. F., Rosebud, Mont. 

Baldwin, B., 409 8. Ist St., Rockford, Ill. 

Baldwin, F. A., North Platte, Neb. 

Bales, H. W., Box 166, Mobile, Ala. 
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Balkam, R. W., 214 Belmont Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

_ Balke, E. J., Adam, Neb. 

Ball, C. H., St. Thomas, Ont. 

Ballard, F. 8., Sibley, lowa. 

Balthaser, H. B., 39th and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bamberger, G. E., 30 California Ave., Reno, Nev. 

Bancroft, E. H., R. F. D. 3, Barre, Vt. 

Bannister, H., 11 E. Luck Ave., Roanoke, Va. 

Bannister, R., Letts, R. F. D., Ind. 

Barb, C., 4446 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Barber, J. L., Pierre, S. Dak. 

Barber, L. B., 39 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Wichita, Kans. 

Bard, J. E. . City Hall, Warren, Ohio. 

Barker, F. A., 274 S. Main St. _ Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Barker, M., Box 463, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Barnard, H. W., 529 E. King St., Laneaster, Pa. 

Barnes, C. L., 828 LaPorte St., Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Barnes, F. E., Waxahachie, Texas. 

Barnes, J. F., 1715 Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. 

Barnes, M. F, Cor. 11th and Buffalo St., Franklin, Pa. 

Barnes, R., 237 4th Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 

Barnett, F. E., 527 S. State St., Painesville, Ohio. 

Barnette, W. e Clemson College, 8. C. 

Barnhart, C. W., 2007 N. Market St., Wichita, Kans. 

Barnhart, E. P., 3292 W. 98th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barr, F. H., 112 S. Broadway, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Barr, O. E. 12 Cottage St., Barre, Vt. 

Barrett, C. W., 976 N. Chester Ave. , Pasadena, Calif. 

Bassler, C. E., 824 La. St., Lawrence, Kans. 

Bates, H. E., P. O. Box 682, Ss. Norwalk, Conn. 

Baxter, C. E., Oakland, Towa. 

Baxter, J. M., 2159 W. Adams St., Chicago, II. 

Bayler, T. M., c/o Court House, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Beach, J. R., University Farm, Davis, Calif. 

Bear, F. L., Charleston, Ill. 

Bear, H. H., 26 W. Main St., Mt. Joy, Pa. 

Beattie, J. G., North Portland, Ore., Box 389. 

Beavers, G. R., Arlington, Iowa. 

Beavers, J. A., Canton, Miss. 

Beck, W. H., 211 Kress Bldg., Houston, Texas. 

Becker, C. J., Room 110 Jefferson Co. Savings Bank Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Beckham, L. E., Aux. Remount Depot 328, Camp Bowie, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Beckwith, J. W., Shullsburg, Wis. 

Beebe, W. L., Beebe Laboratories, St. Paul, Minn. 

Beechy, Levi P., 48 Federal Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Beere, C. H., Brown Place, Waterbury, Conn. 
Behler, C. R., P. O. Box 338, Sacramento, Calif. 
Behner, C. F., 507 Plum St., Marshall, Ill. 

Behnke, A. E., Federal Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Behrens, E. E., 4264 N. Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Behrens, G. J., 610 8. 3rd St., Evansville, Ind. 
Beletski, T., Wasco, Ore. 
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ton, Texas. 

Largent, B. H., Battleground, Ind. 

Larson, L. N., P. O. Block, Whitehall, Wis. 

Larson, V. S., Berlin, Wis. 

Lash, Chris D., B. A. L, So. St. Joseph, Mo. 

Lash, E., Room 605 Millsap Bldg., Jackson, Miss. 

Lasher, G. H., Rutland, Ohio. 

Lassen, C. W., 516 Rush St., Pendleton, Ore. 

Latshaw, J. B., Carruthersville, Mo. 

Law, J., 3 The Circle, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Law, S8., Loomis, Placer Co., Calif. 

Law, 8. T., Colebrook, N. H. 

Lawton, A. N., 2 Clinton Ave., Brodhead, Wis. 

Lawton, F. E., 110 Madison St., Greencastle, Ind. 

Layne, E., Huntington, W. Va. 

Laynn, W. M., 410 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Leach, E. D., 333 Clinton St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Leckie, A. A., Charlottetown, P. E. I. 

LeClaire, T. E., P. O. Box 501, 110 6th Ave., Calgary, Alberta. 

Lee, D. D., 549 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 

Lee, J. D., Menomonie, Wis. 

Lee, W. H., Brundidge, Ala. 

Lee, W. R., c/o B. A. L., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 

Leech, G. E., 322 Main St., Winona, Minn. 

Lees, A. F., Red Wing, Minn. 

Legenhausen, A. H., Weldon, II. 

Legner, A. J., Leland, Il. 

Leighton, H. F., 503 Mills Ave., Braddock, Pa. 

Leighty, W. R., Madison, Minn. 

Leibold, Lieut. A. A., 443 N. Church St., Camp Grant, mb ae 
il. 

Leininger, D. B., Mounted Service School, Fort Riley, Koha 

Leininger, M. HL. Vernon, Lamar Co., Ala, 

Leith, F. J., 1401 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 

Leith, T. L., Ames, lowa. 

Lemley, G. G., 2105 Cumming SBSt., Omaha, Neb, 
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Lenfestey, J. H., Lyons, Ohio. 

Lent, E. E., Goodwater; Ala. 

Lent, H. E, Park Rapids, Minn. 

Lentz, W. ca 39th and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leonard, M. M., 18 S. Park Square, Asheville, N. C. 

Leslie, C. A., 10 Masonic Temple, Deadwood, 8. Dak. 

Lett, H., 111 W. 3rd St., Seymour, Ind. 

Letteney, J. T., 42 Charles St., Rochester, N. H. 

Leutholt, H., 250 Main St., Taylor, Pa. 

Lewis, H. M., 20 Railroad Square, Nashua, N. H. 

Lewis, H. 8., 110 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

Lewis, J., Greenwood, Miss. 

Lewis, 8. V., Glenwood City, Wis. 

Lewis, W. F., Waseca, Minn. 

Lewis, W. K., 901 Union Nat’! Bank Bldg., Columbia, S. Car. 

Lichenwalter, H. W. C., 1215 15th St., Sacramento, Calif. 

Lichty, J. M., 208 5th St., Sioux City, lowa. 

Lichty, W. W., Woodstock, Il. 

Lienhardt, H. F., 102 Lancaster Ave. , Wayne, Pa. 

Likely, C. W., 341st Field Artillery, Camp Funston, Fort iahey 
Kans. 

Linberg, J. W., 228 N. 53rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Linch, C., 123 N. Allen St., Albany, N. Y. 

Lincoln, W. B., Newhoff Abattoir Pkg. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Lindburg, O. E., 2573 St. Mary’s Ave., Omaha, Neb. 

Lindley, P. S., Paoli, Ind. 

Lindsay, D. R., 1645 N. Hydraulic, Wichita, Kans. 

Lipp, C. C., Brookings, 8. Dak. 

Lipp, C. F., Room 603-4, Roumain Bldg., Baton Rouge, La. 

Lipp, G. A., Box 818, Roswell, N. M. 

Livermore, W. D., Delavan, III. 

Lobdell, 8S. C., 6S. 38rd St., Lafayette, Ind. 

Locke, G. H., Lockeford, San Joaquin Co., Calif. 

Lockett, 8., University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Lockhart, A., 13836 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Lockhart, A. A., Box 131, Carnduff, Sask. 

Logan, E. A., 3209 Mitchell Ave., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Logan, J. A., Oakes, N. Dak. 

Lollar, E. E., Red Cloud, Neb. 

Lombard, C. M., 5955 Prairie Ave. , Chicago, IIL. 

Longley, ‘0. A., 24th and Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 

Longnecker, A. O., Hickman, Ky. 

Lothe, H., Waukesha, Wis. 

Louek, R. O. Clarence, lowa. 

Love, G. V., Main St., Chalmers, Ind. 

Lovejoy, J. 'W., Federal Bldg., Augusta, Ga. 

Loveland, G. W., 49 E, Main St. , Torrington, Conn, 
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Lovell, R., 200 W. 5th St., York, Neb. 

Lovesee, R. G., Manson, Iowa. 

Low, F., Hankinson, N. Dak. 

Lowe, J. P., 171 Jefferson St., Passaic, N. J. 

Lowe, W. H., 117 Trenton Ave., Paterson, N. J. 

Lowell, J. A., Shawnee, Okla. 

Lowrey, F. H.S. , Dept. of Agriculture, i MeN, Dats 

Lowry, W. L., Manito, Il. 

Lueas, C. E. , Olney, Til. 

Lueder, C. A. 752 N. Front St., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Lueth, J. A., 123 E. Broadway, ‘Council Bluffs, lowa. 

Lukes, H., 441 Sumner Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Lull, E. fig Parma, Idaho. i 

Lumby, C. L., Sheridan, Ill. ; 

Lundell, A. O., Live Stock Exchange Annex, So. St. Joseph, Mo. 

Lupfer, J. R.., Box 712, Canby, Minn. 

Luther, W. H., Boonville, Ind. 

Luzador, R. we Morrisonville, Ill. 

Lyford, C. Ci 821 3rd ‘Ave., S. , Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lyman, R. P., Box 1018, East Lansing, Mich. 

Lynch, J. E., 124 W. 22nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lyon, H. C., ‘Hutchinson, Minn. 

Lyon, J. V., 4137 Ellis Ave., Chicago, II. 

Lytle, Lieut. G. A., ¢/o Depot Q. M., U. 8. A., 3615 Iron St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Liytle, W. H., Salem, Ore. P 

MacCormack, CDE North Baltimore, Ohio. q 

Maclsaae, D. A., St. Andrews, Nova Scotita. | 

_Maek, C. i, Gilbert Plains, Manitoba. z 

Mack, gh pe River Falls, Wis. ; a 

Mack, W. B. , University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. _ . a 

MacKellar, R. S., 351 W. 11th St., New York City. 4 

MacKellar, W. M., 211 Federal Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. = Ava 

Mackie, C., c/o Ontario Vet. College, Toronto, Ont. 

Mackie, F’. H., 1035 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Ma, 

Macklin, W. E., Jr., Coon Rapids, Iowa. 

MacMaster, D. A., R. I, D. 2, Greenfield, Ont. 

MacMillan, D., Box 74, High River, Alberta. 

Madson, Ww. , Appleton, Wis. , 

Maguire, F. X., c/o Warwick Hotel, Newport News, Va. 

Mahaffy, J., Front Royal, Va. 

Mahaffy, T. J., 903 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Mahon, J., 405 51, Main St., Irwin, Pa. 

Mair, A. M., 131 8. Bloomington St., Streator, Il. 

Major, John P., City Bldg., Anderson, S. Car. 

Makins, E., Jr., oo O. Box 445, Abilene, Kans. 

Malcolm, A Ee 410 Searritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 
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Maleolm, P., New Hampton, Lowa. 

Malone, W. J., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

Maloney, M. J., 5423 Christian St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maloney, T. E., 1095 N. Main St., Fall River, Mass. 

Mangan, D. J., 2557 Third Ave., Bronx, New York City. 

Manley, H. M., 333 S. Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mantor, H. O., Beaufort, N. C. 

‘Manuel, E. A., 232 Park Place, Des Plains, Il. 

Marks, D. G., 548 W. 12th St., Chicago, Il. 

Marquardt, 8. J., Barnesville, Ohio. 

Marquis, F. M., French Camp, Calif. 

Marriott, W. H., 2 Harrington Place, Ottawa, Ont. 

Marsh, H., Fort McIntosh, Laredo, Texas. 

Marshall, C. W., Main St., Brewster, NEY: 
Marshall, Major C. J., 5031 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* Marshall, Freeman A., 9th and Chestnut Sts., Indiana, Pa, 
Marshall, H., 202 Federal Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Marshall, H., Mechum River, Va. 

Marsteller, R. P., College Station, Texas. 

Martin, D. C., 344 S. Schuyler ‘Ave.. Kankakee, Ill. 

Martin, H. D., 481 Rhode Island St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Martin, Harry Mek. BoD; 3; York, Pa. 

Martin, R. D., 1192 Broad St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Martin, 8. T., 281 James St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Martin, W. E., 281 James St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Martin, W. H., 318 S. Hoff Ave., El Reno, Okla. 

Martin, W. L., 2502 Mitchell Ave., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Martin, W. J., 344 8. Schuyler Ave., Kankakee, Il. 

Marvel, A. L., Owensville, Ind. 

Mason, Major A. L., ¢/o Amer, Exp. Forees, Vet. Corps, Overseas, 
via New York. 

Mason, W. D., Box 468 Elko, Ney. 

Masson, J. Li, Myrtle Point, Ore. 

Mathews, E., 187 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Matkin, R., Rockport, Mo. 

Mattrocce, D., 51 18th St., Merced, Calif. 

Mauldin, C. E., Jeanerette, La. 

Maulfair, C. D., R. F. D. 2, Granville, Il. 

Mawer, G. C., 9219 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Maxon, F. L., 62 Oakland Terrace, Hartford, Conn. 

Maxson, W. B., 314 Field Artillery, Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Maxwell, G. E., 3250 Victor St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Mayer, G. P., Tecumseh, Neb. 

Mayer, O. C., Noblesville, Ind. 

Maynard, L. H. P., 1987 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mayo, N.8., 4753 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Maze, Luther A., ¢/o Parke Davis & Co., Rochester, Mich. 
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MeAdory, I. S., Auburn, Ala. 

McAllister, R. G., Corvallis, Ore. 

McAlpine, D., P. O. Box 696, Brockville, Ont. 

McBride, W. J. H., Dalhousie St., Amherstburg, Ont. 
McCaffrey, J., P. O. Box 128, Red Bank, N. J. 

McCall, W. R., ¢/o B. A. L., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
McCarthy, F. H., 317 N. 3rd St., Pottsville, Pa. 
McCarthy, H. J., Arlington, Md. 

McCarthy, N., Castor, Alberta. 

McCartney, J., 120 Wickham Ave., Middletown, N.Y. - 
McCaskill, A. W., 704 Banning St., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
McCaughey, N. W., Church St. Vet. Hospital, Presque Isle, Me. 
McClellan, J. B., 926 26th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
McClellan, M. P., 227 Angus Crescent, Regina, Sask. 
McClelland, A. H., Walton, N. Y. 

McClelland, F. E., 455 Ellicott St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
McCloskey, A. J., Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

McClure, J. W., Coxs Creek, Ky. 

McConeghy, J. K., Coudersport, Pa. 

McConnell, W. C., Holdenville, Okla. 

McCord, F. A., 215 Queens Ave., Edmonton, Alberta. 
McCowen, D., Edgeley, N. Dak. 

McCoy, E. E., Flora, Miss. 

McCoy, F. C., 1623 8. I St., Bedford, Ind. 

McCoy, J. E., Lock Box 21, Cawker City, Kans. 
MecCrank, J. A., 79 Sailly Ave., Plattsburg, N. Y. 
McCuaig, D., McAdam Junction, New Brunswick. 
McCulley, R. W., 38 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
McCullock, B. E., 210 N. Lucas Ave., Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
McCullough, E. A., 219 McDowell St., Delavan, Wis. 
McCurdy, F. C., 252 Carolina St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
McCushing, F. P., 104 High St., Keene, N. H. 
MeDaniel, J. C., 1319 S. A St., Elwood, Ind. 

MeDaniel, J. 8., ¢/o Extension Dept., Columbia, Mo. 
McDonald, D. M., 3932 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
MeDonaugh, J., 47 Portland Place, Montclair, N. J. 
MeDonaugh, J. F., 1707 8S. 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McDowell, H. B., Box 77, Middletown, Del. 

McElyea, L. W., Ames, Lowa. 

McFarland, C. M., 230 Ex. Bldg., Sioux City, Lowa. 
MecFatridge, H. 8., 30 Argyle St., Halifax, N. 8. 
McGillivray, G., Box 303, Roseau, Minn. 

McGilvray, ©. D., Dept. of Agric., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
McGinnis, R. W., 734 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
McGrath, Miss Elinor, 3217 Indiana Ave., Chicago, III. 
McGuire, ©. 8., 152 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
McGuire, W. C., Pitt and Second Sts., Cornwall, Ont. 
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McHugh, A. M., Middletown, Conn. 

McInnes, B., Charleston, S. Car. 

McInnes, B. K., 57 Queen St., Charleston, S. Car. 
McIntire, H. A., Maquoketa, Iowa. 

McIntosh, ©. W., 74 LaSalle Road, Verdun, Que. 
McIntyre, J. 8., Foam Lake, Sask. 

McKay, A. M., 110 6th Ave., Calgary, Alberta. 
McKenna, J. F., 616 Eye St., Fresno, Calif. 
McKenzie, K. J., Northfield, Minn. 

McKercher, A., 115-117 Tonia St., E., Lansing, Mich. 
McKey, J., 1926 W. 1st St., Duluth, Minn. 
MecKillip, C. A., 1639 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
McKillip, G. B., 1639 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
MeKillip, M. H., 1639 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
MeKillip, W. J., 1639 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
McKim, C. A., Windsor, Colo. 

McKim, F. A., Hector, Minn. 

McKim, H. C., Remount No. 2, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
McKim, O. E., 338 W. 56th St., New York City. 
McKinney, W. J., 585 Driggs St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McKinnon, J. A., Land Transportation, Manila, P. I. 
McLain, C. C., 1001 Water St., Meadville, Pa. 
McLain, J. H., Inkster, N. Dak. 

McLaughlin, W., Rush City, Minn. 

McLean, A. T., Truro, N. S. 

MeLean, W. C., San Mateo, Calif. 

MeLeay, J. D., 157 Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
McLellan, T. W., 165 Noble St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
McLeod, J. H., Charles City, Iowa. 

McLoughry, R. A., Box 195, East Alton, II. 
MeMillan, J. E., 251 W. 7th St., Flat 4, St. Paul, Minn. 


McMullen, R. HH. 444 Federal Blde., Denver, Colo. 


McMurdo, GD., "10th Cavalry, Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
MeNair, F. 1 2126 Haste St., Berkeley, Calif. 

MeNalley, M., 1412 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

MeNamara, W. F., 8 Green St., Worcester, Mass. 
MeNaughton, D. D., 717 Kelly Ave., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
MeNeal, F. J., 28 N, State St., Wilkesbarre, Luzerne Co., Pa. 
MeNeal, H. T., Laneaster, Pa. 

MeNeal, N., Burkettsville, Ohio. - 

MeNeal, FB: N., 76 E. Market St., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

MeNeil, J. H. ¢/o Dept. of Agriculture, Trenton, N. J. 
MeNiven, A., ‘Williston, N. Dak. 

McPike, C. T., Cando, N. Dak, 

Mead, R. N., 301 Federal Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Meador, D. ve salts Remount Depot, Camp McClellan, Ala. 
Meadors, W.H ane Birmingham Packing Co., : Birmingham, Ala. 
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Meads, F. F., Box 477, Cherokee, Okla. 

Mebane, W. L., Rockwood, Me. 

Meenen, P. J., Fremont, Neb. 

Megowan, C. L., 2029 M St., Sacramento, Calif. 

Meier, F. D., 2821 Meinecke. Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Meisner, H. ‘A., 1133 Hartford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Meixel, E. J., Newport, Ark. 

Mendenhall, M, H., 489 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Merchants, B. H., 714 Broadway St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Merillat, E., 1827 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Merillat, Maj. Louis A., 1827 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Merriman, C. M., Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 

Metealf, G. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Metcalfe, A. R., Van Kleek Hill, Ont. 

Metzger, G. E., 99 Western Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meyer, G. W., 528 Washington St., New York City. 
Meyer, K. F., ‘Second and Parnassus Aves., San Francisco, Calif. 
Meyers, J. C., Jr., 1111 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Meyer, J. W., Chapman, Kans. 

Meyst, F. W.., "144 Bryant St., N. W. , Washington, D. on 
Michael, L. B., K. Main St., Collinsville, Til. 

Michael, W. R., Highland, Il. 

Middleton, A. C., Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Middleton, C. C., Remount No. 2, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
Mikkelson, V.; Garske, N. Dak. 

Milks, H. J., N. Y. State Vet. College, Ithaca, N. Y- 
Mill, B. F., Denison, lowa. 

Millard, H. R., 2507 Central Ave., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Millen, C. J., ¢/o Jacob KE. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Iowa. 
Miller, A. W., 6817 Piney Branch Road, Takoma Park, D. C. 
Miller, C. A., 411 8. Jackson St., Louisville, Ky. 

Miller, C. L., 36 Head St., Carthage, Il. 

Miller, C., ¢/o Elliott & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Miller, F. W., ¢/o Kohn Packing Co., Davenport, lowa. 
Miller, F. A., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Miller, H. K., "128 W. 58rd St., New York City. 

Miller, J. F., 24 New Scotland Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Miller, J. M., 152 Louis St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Miller, L. L., Caledonia, Mich. 

Miller, M. W., Box 464, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Miller, T. C., 600 Tribune Bldg., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Miller, W. J., Indianola, lowa. 

Millgate, S. G., Brooklyn, Lowa. 

Mills, C. C., 355 E. Main St., Decatur, IL. 

Milo, H. A., Union Stock Yords, Laneaster, Pa. 

Miner, G. H., 180 Claremont Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Missall, I’. C., Cor. Mills and Pine Sts., Santa Maria, Cal, 
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Mitchell, A., 3rd Artillery, U. 8. A., Fort Sam Houston, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Mitchell, A. J., Sr., 1219 Peach St., Erie, Pa. 

Mitchell, G. C., Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Mitchell, H. B., Union Stock Yards, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mitchell, J. F., 212 E. Eighth St., Anaconda, Mont. 

Mitterling, I., 302 Montgomery St., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Mix, C. C., 129 Griggs St., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mock, C. E., Ryegate, Mont. . 

Mock, W., 53 N. 4th St., Easton, Pa. 

Moeller, W. A., Pocahontas, Iowa. 

Mohler, J. R., Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Mohr, C. A., Sapulpa, Okla. 

Molengraft, J. A., 6317 S. Mozart St., Chicago Lawn Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Moles, C. L., ¢/o B. A. I., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Molgard, P. C., Ruskin, Neb. 

Molt, F. 8., Quinton, Okla. 

Moody, A. H., 403 Armitage St., Three Rivers, Mich. 

Moody, G. C., Mason, Mich. 

Moody, R. E., Room 22, Federal Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 

Moody, R. P., 111 Sutton St., Maysville, Ky. 

Moonan, R. A., 4119 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Moore, A. E., 175 Waverly St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Moore, B. F., c/o J. H. Garner, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Moore, C. 8., 5 Oak St., Danvers, Mass. 

Moore, F. Y. 8., McAlester, Okla. 

Moore, H., 610 N. Rampart St., New Orleans, La. 

Moore, H. K., 4155 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

Moore, H. O., Box 299, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Moore, J. H., 408 Live Stock Exchange Bldg., So. St. Paul, Minn. 

Moore, R. C., St. Joseph Vet. College, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Moore, R. G., Dunlap, Iowa. 

Moore, S., 608 Iberville St., Donaldsonville, La. 

Moore, V. A., N. Y. State Vet. College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mootz, C. E., 4339 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Morehouse, W. G., 746 Mill St., Salem, Ore. 

Morey, B. F., 235 8. Main St., Clinton, Ind. 

Morgan, F. W., 6th and Cherry Sts., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Morgan, O. B., Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Morgan, R., Winfield, W. Va. 

Morgan, R., Skidmore, Mo. 

Morgan, 8. S., Richmond, Mo. 

Morgan, W. B., 6728 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgan, W. J., Seaton, Ill. 

Morin, C. L., 9 Messenger St., St. Albans, Vt. 

Morris, E. H., 221 Main St., Derby, Conn, 
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Morris, H., Exp. Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Morrow, A. C., Dillon, Mont. 

Morse, J.E. 0/0 Matthews Blackwell, Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 

Morse, J. HH. Box 377, Sumpter, 8S. Car. 

Morton, Ond Lieut. R. M., Remount Depot, Camp Gordon, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Moss, H. T., 710 W. Third St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Motley, A. A., Alpena, Mich. 

Mount, W. C., 825 Crittenden St., Red Bluff, Calif. 

Moyer, C. W., Quakertown, Pa. 

Moyer, F. L., Carey, Ohio. 

Moyer, H. C., Blooming Glen, Pa. 

Moynihan, W., 135 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Mueller, F. ‘Ay 459 KE. Washington St. , Indianapolis, Ind. 

Muller, Z H. Long Green, Md. 

Mulvey, C. J. Mooers, Clinton Co. NY. 

Munee, T. ER. State Live Stock Sanitary Board, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Munee, T. W., H. K. Mulford Co., Glenolden, Pa. 

Munger, Grant B., 611 E. 30th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Munn, Albert A., Kearney, Neb. 

Munn, A. J., Fayette, Mo. 

Murch, A. L., 17 Boynton St., Bangor, Me. 

Murison, J. J., Occidental Hotel, Goshen, N. Y. 

Murphey, H. S., 519 Welch Ave., Sta. A, Ames, Ia. 

Murphey, J. C., Box 661, Imperial, Calif. 

Murphy, B. W., Room 22, Federal Bldg., Topeka, Kans. 

Murphy, D. E., ’ Prairie du Sae, Wis. 

Murphy, J. W., 901 Union Nat’l Bank Bldg., Columbia, S. Car. | 

Murray, A. G.., Ingersoll, Ont. | 

Musselman, 8. F., Frankfort, Ky. 

Mydland, G. H., Horton, Kans. 

Myers, C. H., 100 Berlin ‘St., Middletown, Conn. 

Myers, H. E., 140 8. Main St., Fostoria, Ohio. 

Myers, Sidney D., 215 Walnut St., Wilmingtotn, Ohio. 

Myers, V. W., 4137 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Nance, J. E., 121 Husband St., Stillwater, Okla. 

Nash, E. D., 717 Sixth Ave., Helena, Mont. 

Nash, J. G. C., Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kans, 

Nattress, J. T., Delevan, Ill. 

Naylor, R. E., "Box 397, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Neidig, C. C., Luck, Wis. 

Neil, W. N., Drovers Bank Bldg., 42nd and Halsted St., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Neilson, N., 345 Market St., Colusa, Calif. 

Nelson, A. F., Lebanon, Ind. 

Nelson, C. A., Lock Box 3, Brainerd, Minn, 

Nelson, C, L., 810 8S. 16th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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National Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Nelson, N. L., Box 295, Ames, Iowa. 
Nelson, 8. B., Pullman, Wash. 
Nesbitt, R. E., 415 W. Main St., Clinton, Il. 
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—At the tenth annual meeting of the Georgia State Veterinary 
Medical Association, the following program was presented: Annual 
address by the president, Dr. John W. Salter. The Veterinary 
Practitioner’s Interest in Tick Eradication—Dr. R. W. Jones, Car- 
rollton. Some Neglected Drugs of Use in Veterinary Practice— 
Dr. G. W. Browning, La Grange. Serum-Simultaneous Treat- 
ment Against Hog Cholera—Dr. G. W. Darbeyshire, Bainbridge. 
Organization of Cooperative State and Federal Hog Cholera Con- 
trol in the State of Georgia—Dr. A. L. Hirleman, Inspector in 
charge of cooperative hog cholera control work. Field Experi- 
ence in Hog Cholera Control in the State of Georgia—Dr. J. H. 
Coffman, assistant state veterinarian. Essentials in the Conduct 
of a Satisfactory Veterinary Practice—Dr. John W. Salter, Daw- 
son, Acute and Chronic Laminitis—Dr. E. B. Mount, Lieutenant 
Georgia Cavalry. Intestinal Impaction (Peanut Colic)—Dr. Perey 
W. Hudson, Americus. Pneumonia and Complications—Dr. Harry 
Trumbo, Cedartown. Prosecution of Non-Graduates—Dr.H. G. 
Carnes, Atlanta. Evolution of the Horse—Dr. H. W. Elder, San- 
dersville. 


—Dr. M. O. Anderson, formerly at South St. Joseph, Mo., is 
now at 408 Exchange Building, South St. Paul, Minn. 

—Dr. M. H. Leininger, formerly at Clayton, has been trans- 
ferred to Vernon, Lamar Co., Ala., for tick eradication work, 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The editor has received a communication on ‘‘Army Veteri- 
nary. Service,’’ which will be published if the writer will kindly 
send his name. We are willing and have published articles with- 
out the name of the writer but the name should be given to the 
editor as evidence of good faith and responsibility. Anonymous 
articles cannot receive consideration. 3 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF IOWA. 


Editor Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association : 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—This is to inform you of the organization of the 
Bureau or AntmAL Inpustry AssociATION oF Iowa on December 
28th, 1917 by the election of the following officers : 

President—Dr. J. S. Koen, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Vice-Pres—Dr. C. M. McFarland, Sioux City. 
Secretary—Dr. Frank Jelen, Cedar Rapids. 
Treasurer—Dr. F. T. Suit, Waterloo. 

The objects of the Association are to promote a spirit of friend- 
liness and good fellowship; to cooperate with the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association or any other Veterinary Association 
and to affiliate with the National Association of Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Veterinarians; to inform the public regarding the 
work and achievements of Bureau Veterinarians; to secure better 
public and professional recognition; to encourage the further 
development of veterinary knowledge and science and to present 
and discuss papers; to uphold the Civil Service. 

The prospects are for 100% membership of Bureau Veteri- 
narians within the State, bringing the total membership to ap- 
proximately 75 veterinarians. Invitations are being extended to 
all other states to form similar organizations and it is confidently 
expected that within a few months a national organization of 
Bureau Veterinarians will be effected. 

The officers of this association will welcome any suggestions: 
that may increase its efficiency or for the betterment of the profes- 
sion. Very truly yours, 

J. S. Koren, President. 


ET 
NECROLOGY 


CHARLES M. MANSFIELD 


' Dr. Charles M. Mansfield, of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, died suddenly in Washington on December 17, 
1917, of diabetes. 

‘Dr. Mansfield was born in Washingtie’ D. C., May 16, 1882. 

He was educated in the local schools, and geadnnied from the 
United States College of Veterinary Surgeons, class of 1907. 
He entered.the Bureau of Animal Industry in 1907 and was 
continuously employed in that Bureau until the time of his death. 
He served first in the Meat Inspection service, and in 1912 was 
transferred to laboratory duties. He took part in important re- 
searches on the changes in stored meats, and established an enviable 
record in the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. Mansfield for a time was on the teaching staff of the 
United States Veterinary College, and was a member of the Na- 
tional Press Club, also of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. His loss will be keenly felt by a wide circle of friends, as 
well as by his immediate official associates. 


—The Bureau of Animal Industry has recently made assignment 
of inspectors in charge of stations as follows: Dr. Clemence C. 
Walch, Leavenworth, Kansas, in charge of meat inspection, South 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Dr. M. O. Anderson, in charge. - At Wheeling, 
West Virginia, Dr. James S. Kelly in charge. At Wichita, Kans, 
Dr. Frank D. Ketchum in charge. At So. St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Dr. A. O. Lundell in charge. At Fort Worth, Texas, meat inspec- 
tion, Dr. C. Ly Norris in charge. At Little Rock, Arkansas, Dr. 
Marvin Gregory in charge, tick eradication. At Springfield, Illi- 
nois, Dr. James MeDonald in charge, hog cholera control. At 
Butte, Montana, Dr. James Ewers in charge. At Des Moines, Lowa, 
Dr. Charles W. Deming in charge, meat inspection, At Jersey 
City, New Jersey, Dr. Joseph 8. Jenison in charge. At Denver, 
Colorado, Dr. C. I’. Harrington in charge, hog cholera control. 
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THE VETERINARIAN AND CONSERVATION 


For the first time, the American people are facing the possi- 
_ bility of a serious shortage of food and clothing. The situation is 
known but the Government must have men for its task overseas 
and it must have munitions, clothing and food for its soldiers. To 
supply the army and the people at home with the necessary animal 
products, there must be greater efficiency, not only in production, , 
but also in preventing losses from disease. The latter is a function 
of the veterinary profession. 

The fact should be recognized that it is no longer possible to 
obtain our meat food products from animals brought in from the 
ranges where they have grown with little human protection or to 
gather our dairy products, wool and poultry from farms where 
animals are raised without loss from contagion. On the contrary, 
we are living at a time when meat, dairy products, wool and leather 
must come from animals that are raised as a part of agricultural 
activities, at much expense, as in European countries, and when 
death from disease means a positive loss to the food supply of the 
nation. 

In earlier years, when segregation of animals was the rule, 
and when cattle, sheep and swine were abundant and of little in- 
dividual value, the occasional loss from accident or infection was 
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not considered of much economic importance.. There was little 
need in such circumstances for veterinarians and eyen less oppor- 
tunity for them to treat food producing animals. For that reason, 
veterinary activities were restricted largely to the diseases of 
equines. This was especially true in the United States. = = 

With the growth in population, the communicable diseases of 
domesticated animals, favored by association and the interchange 
of ‘‘carriers’’, have spread to an alarming extent under the meth- 
ods of handling live stock: Affections such as Johne’s disease, in- 
fectious abortion and sterility in cattle, anemia in horses, destruc- 
tive poultry diseases and still others that a few decades ago were 
practically unknown in this country now present difficult problems. 
In addition the nation is confronted with an insufficient supply of 
meat and animal fats for food and wool and leather for clothing. 

The seriousness of one phase of the situation was forcefully 
presented at the meeting of the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation in Chicago by Mr. H. R. Smith of the live stock exchange. 
He stated that in 1916, in seven of the large packing centers of the 
middle west, there were-condemned and tanked, because of disease, 
50 train loads of 40 cars each of cattle and hogs. If that was true 
of seven centers, what was the loss in the remaining 237 cities and 
towns having federal inspection and in thousands of other places 
where animals are slaughtered? ‘In the city of Utica there were 
tanked in 1917, during the first six months of municipal inspec- 


_ tion, 118 carcasses and over 10 tons of parts of carcasses because 


of disease. The report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal In. 
dustry for 1916 shows that in that year 286,954 whole carcasses 
and 738,361 parts of carcasses of cattle, sheep, goats and swine 
were condemned for the same cause. The pity of it is that most 
of the diseases from which these animals suffered are preventable. 

The condemnations by meat inspectors, however, do not cir- 
cumseribe the economic losses from disease. The large number of 
animals that die upon the farms, the occult cases of infection that 
deteriorate the breeding herds and the human suffering that often 
follows the loss of animals that were intended to be exchanged for 
other food and suitable clothing all enter into the effect of animal 
diseases upon the food situation and the economic condition of the 
country. New York contains 13 per cent of the domesticated ani- 
mals and about 7 per cent of the poultry in the United States. 
This determines the proportion of the extra efforts which fall to 
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the New York veterinarians in order to save the losses from dis- 
ease. Likewise, it is not difficult to estimate New York’s share of 
the total direct loss from these causes. On account of the large 
number of breeding herds in the state, it is not possible to measure 
the damage traceable to infection. 

- With the records before us of heavy, and apparently unnec- 
cessary, waste from disease, attention should be called to some of 
the improvements that must be made if the difficult task is ac- 
complished of reducing these losses to a minimum. Many veteri- 
narians are already in the country’s service and undoubtedly 
others will be called. This alone increases the work of those who 
remain. Again, live stock owners have lost, through the draft and 
individual patriotism, many of the men they relied upon to care 
for their animals. In consequence of this, veterinarians should 
accept cheerfully their enlarged obligations and do many things 
in the care of sick animals that normally belong to the grooms and 
herdsmen. V. A. Mz 


CONFIDENCE AND COOPERATION 


In the grip of the existing emergency, what concrete efforts 
ean be put forth to bring about the maximum conservation of ani- 
mal life? 

It has often been asserted by successful practitioners, that it 
would be possible for veterinarians to save a much larger propor- 
tion of affected animals than is accomplished ordinarily, if they 
could have the confidence and cooperation of the owners in order 
to follow up their cases until treatment was no longer needed. It 
is evident that success in practice and sanitary work requires the 
united effort of the veterinarian and the owner. Without it, there 
cannot be opportunity to apply the required preventive or thera- 
peutic measures. As a further attainment for greater success in 
the prevention and treatment of diseases of animals, there should 
be brought about full cooperation between live stock owners and 
their veterinary advisers. 

The veterinarian must be a missionary to earry the ‘‘gospel 
of prevention and sanitation’’ to animal owners and also he must 
be a teacher among them. In knowledge of animal diseases and 
their control, we are living in new times and under new conditions 
and these demand new methods. Farmers do not understand fully 
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how much assistance modern veterinary science can be to them. 
Methods that are imperative to prevent, treat, or control many 
destructive diseases have been known, even to the specialist, but a 
few years. They are technical and must be applied at the proper 


time and with precision if good results are to follow. With the ~~ 


veterinary standards of the past and the technical education of 
many animal owners, it is natural that veterinarians are not called 
always as early as they should be nor allowed to apply the neces- 
sary procedures except in acute cases. 

The veterinary profession in this country has brought but re- 
cently to the relief of dumb creation efficient sanitation and scien- 
tific methods of diagnosis, treatment and control. This makes it 
the more necessary that owners should know what relief is possible 
for many diseases formerly believed to be necessary burdens to 
animal industry. The most effective way to convince the public 


that these things can be done is by demonstrating the successful — 


application of modern hygiene, sanitation and therapeuties. The 
second requisite for a more efficient service is an understanding, 
on the part-of live stock owners, of the many ways veterinarians 
are able to help them if they are consulted in time. ‘This applies 
not only to the treatment of acute disorders but also to preventive 
measures. . 

The researches in the biological and medical sciences have 
illuminated the nature of disease and some of the laws which gov- 
ern it. These studies have placed in bold relief many new facts 
and principles to be observed in the successful handling of morbid 
conditions. As a result, rational medicine has replaced largely 
the “‘isms’’ of former years and gradually the empiricisms of the 
past have given way to the principles of science. Clinicians are 
seeking the natural laws governing disease and their interpreta- 
tion for they have learned that they cannot succeed by working 
against them. The acquisition of knowledge of one disease after 
another is readjusting both the theory and practice. The modern 
methods in making a physical examination, in utilizing a specific 
reaction for diagnosis, for immunization or treatment rest on defi- 
nite principles in the biology of disease. 

The application of the technical knowledge is the problem for 
the practitioner himself. Veterinarians should be interested suf- 
ficiently to acquire, through diligent study and constant vigil, the 
knowledge necessary to enable them to do and to advise the best 
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their profession can give. This point should be emphasized because 
of the existing, divergent opinions entertained concerning profes- 
sional qualifications. There are, unfortunately, a few who protest 
against the necessity of a working knowledge of the facts and prin- 
_ ciples which govern the dissemination or treatment of different 
_ diseases. In the presence of the enormous losses occasioned by 
disease, men of such views are a menace to the animal industry of 
the country and a blot upon the profession. This is confirmed by 
the appeals for help that come to us from animal owners because 
their veterinarians tell them there is nothing that can be done to 
save their animals from diseases which they have been taught can 
be controlled. Calls of this character are becoming less frequent, 
but why can they not be stopped entirely? Are the veterinarians 
doing all they can to conserve live stock when those who honor 
themselves with the title of veterinarian are indifferent to the com- 
mon knowledge of the sciences they profess to be able to apply? 
The third requirement to secure the maximum conservation of ani- 
mal life, and the key to the other two, is a veterinary profession 
reconsecrated to its service. This means in addition to technical 
efficiency, the attributes of sympathy, good judgment and a con- 
science. | . 

The Government and the live stock industry of the entire 
country are looking to veterinarians for greater protection against 
losses from animal diseases. The veterinary profession never 
found itself in a more conspicuous or trying position than it is in 
today. But with it all, the golden opportunity has come for it to 
intensify its efforts and to demonstrate its real worth. If this war 
is won, it will be due in part to those who successfully fight dis- 
ease and pestilence among the food producing animals at home. 
The rapid progress that is being made in securing cooperation 
with owners, true estimation of veterinary service and application 
of advanced scientific methods in practice are encouraging for the 
present and good omens for the future. V. A. M. 
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Bois Jerome, December, 1917: 
Repair or Bones 1x Apuuts.—The long admitted process of 
the regeneration of bones has lately been the occasion for the pre- 
sentation, before the Academie des Sciences by one of the highest 
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surgical authorities in Paris, Professor Quenu, of an interesting 
note, which has been published in the Presse Medicale. Its trans- 
lation may, from the pathological point of view, interest our 
readers. , : 

It is classical, since the work of Ollier, to attribute to the 


periosteum the predominant and specific part in bone develop- ‘ 


ment, whether it is considered in the physiologic osteogenesis of 
growth in children and young individuals or in that of repair in 
adults. 

It is true, that growth once ended, the fertile layer, the oste- 
ogen of the periosteum, disappears in a normal bone; but for 
Ollier, this layer may reappear under the influence of pathologic 
irritation, and the periosteum, again temporarily fertile, remains 
in the adult as in the child the essential agent of osteoformation. 

This notion, which dominates the surgery of bones, has ap- 
peared to the authors as erroneous. The numerous observations 
they have made on lesions of war wounds and those induced ex- 
perimentally have brought them to conclusions which deny that 

the so called reactivated adult periosteum is a bone creator. 

In adults, this belongs to the bone itself, it is in the irritated 
bone, in the state of osteitis, that the process of ossification, still 
mysterious, takes its origin, and will secondarily extend to the peri- 
osseous tissues and especially to the periosteum. To be effective, 
this process requires the presence of the inflamed bone, for a suffi- 
ciently long time. The invasion of the surrounding tissues occurs 
as a true ossifying neoplasis, developing itself most frequently un- 
der the form of exostosis (endostosis is more rare, and takes place 
in the medullary canal) neoplasis extends by continuity in the ma- 
jority of cases but often also by contiguity (disseminated bony 
centers). 

Therefore the ossification of the periosteum in the adult is a 
passive phenomenon secondary to an irritation of the bone, where 
the generating process has started. The faculty of ossification is 
not specific to itself, but is common to the connective tissue, with 
this point, however, that the periosteum remains in all ages the 
most prone to ossification, because of its close relation to the bone, 
its fibrous organization and its numerous blood vessels. The preser- 
vation of the periosteal membrane is, for the surgeon, of very great 
value. ! 

To summarize: the process of ossification in adults is an ea- 
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clusively pathologic phenomenon, inflammatory—and not the re- 
turn of lost physiological properties. The primary motive of this 
accidental ossification | begins in the bone affected with osteitis, 
which must last a sufficiently long period upon the periosseous tis- 
- sues. These invaded by a true ossifying inflammatory neoplasis 
will serve as a substratum for the development of new bone. The 
adult periosteum offers good ground for the development of this 
neoformation, but it does not generate the osseous process. This 
is the function of the bone. 

Important practical conclusions of immediate applications in 
war surgery may be drawn from the above conception: 

Ist. In relation to the operation for the treatment of recent 
wounds of bones. It demonstrates the parts should be let alone, 
if the osseous regeneration is expected, and the practice of making 
large bony resections should be ignored; the loose portions (splin- 
ters or fragments), if removed too early, have not had time to 
‘*start’’ the ossifying neoplasis in the surrounding tissues. The 
osteitis alone is able to build up the new bone. 

On the other hand, a tardy ablation where exact conditions 
are yet to be established will permit renewing osteogenesis to occur 
and will avoid the pseudarthrosis and the loss of substance which 
might otherwise result. 

2d. In relation to the treatment of pseudarthrosis, the con- 
ception permits one to understand the paradoxical recovery con- 
secutive to the development of an attenuated infection as it has 
been demonstrated, the phenomenon of osteitis being the specific 
stimulant of the repairing ossifying neoplasis, and one understands, 
in those conditions, the appearance of callus heretofore deficient. 

For the same reason, and always under the condition that the 
infection be attenuated, the conception advanced justifies the use 
of metallic osteo-synthesis in recent war wounds and also the ex- 
pectation from the irritation produced in the bone of an influence 
on the formation of the callus. 

3d. In relation to the obseure mechanism of osseous graft- 
ing, the conception throws some light on valuable indications for 
operation. The essential part in the new osteoformation seems to 
be the return to an implantation of the bony tissue itself; this 
osteogenetic action of the implanted bone tissue is explained, in a 
great part at least, by the phenomenon of osteitis, which is devel- 
oped in the graft and around it. It is this which elaborates the 
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ossifying neoplasis, a neoplasis of junction in the case of pseudar- 
throsis, of repairing in the case of loss of substance. 

This osteogenetic role of osteitis agrees well with the condition 
of grafts which, instead of being interfered with by a slight infee- 
tion, have benefited by it. . 3 ‘ 

In opposition, the periosteum does not play a part in success- 
ful grafting. Grafting can succeed in the absense of all periosteum. 
The fine technie of Delbet for pseudarthrosis of the neck of the 
femur indicates it. An observation followed for eight months, 
observed clinically and radiographically, and where there was a 
loss of substance of the tibia, 6 centimeters in length, was filled 
with a graft, without periosteum, proved it beyond discussion. 

Let us mention another deduction concerning the formation 
of the callus in a closed fracture, although it has no special inter- 
est. This formation which has given rise to so many different and 
contradictory theories, is explained by the phenomenon of trau- 
matic osteitis, as it renders very simple the appearance of the in- 
tra-medullary and of the interosseous intermediate callus for which 
many have advocated an hypothetical intervention of the perios- 
teum, which contributes only to the formation of the external. 
callus by the same process similar to the starting osseous point 
described above. 

This conception of the osteogenesis of adults is based upon 
numerous clinical observations, histological and radiographic which 
will receive later proofs of an experimental order. 


——_—_--. -_——— 


GASEOUS GANGRENE.—Since the beginning of the war, gaseous 
gangrene has been the subject of numerous studies, and on a few 
occasions I have taken the opportunity to bring the question be- 
fore our readers, taking advantage of the many publications which 
have made their appearance in the professional journals. 

In the Annales de l'Institut Pasteur for September, two well 
known investigators, Doctors Weinberg and P. Seguin, have pub- 
lished a résumé of the results of researches they have made since 
September, 1914, as a preliminary note of the article they have 
prepared and which contains the complete details referring to 
their work. 

This résumé is quite important, being divided into four chap- 
ters, viz: 1st—-The bacterial flora of gaseous gangrene. 2d—The 
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bactero-clinical classification. 3d—The etiological factors, and 
4th—the experimental reproduction of the disease. 

It would be a difficult task to make a brief analysis of the 
lengthy résumé of the work of Drs. Weinberg and Seguin but we 
ean cast a glance at the contents of the various chapters, referring 

the reader, anxious for more detailed facts, to the September, 1917, 
number of the Annales. 

In the first chapter, that of the bacterial flora, we find the 
statement that in the cases observed by the authors they have ‘‘not 
met with a single case of gaseous gangrene caused by an aerobic 
microbe’’. They say that in all the cases they have studied they 
have ‘‘always found anaerobic, alone or associated with aerobic’’. 
For the anaerobic species they have found they made a statistical 
table which shows that among the anaerobic bacilli present, four 
were most frequent, the perfringens, the sporogenes, the oedematt- 
cus and the fallax. 

For the aerobic germs the most frequent were the cocci (strep- 
tocoeci, diplococci, staphylococci). 

The dangerous microbes of the gangrene are three anneeobic 
baeilli, the-perfringens, the oedematicus, and the V. septicus. 

The second chapter, the bacterio-clinical classification, is es- 
tablished upon such precise data that the different forms of the 
disease are grouped under three classes, the classical, the toxic 
and the mixed, each of which is considered and illustrated by the 
records of special cases. 

The chapter on etiology treats of the considerations under 
which gaseous gangrene develops, with the principal etiological 
factors which are grouped into Ist, the mechanical and 2d, the 
bacteriological. 

In the first group enters traumatism, the bony and vascular 
lesions. All of these factors are acknowledged by all surgeons and 
bacteriologists as primary in their importance. 

In the second group, the part of the microbial associations on 
the development of anaerobics in the organism is taken into con- 
sideration. 

The fourth chapter treats of the experimental reproduction 
of the disease, where it is demonstrated that the pathogenic part 
played by some anaerobics in gaseous,infections is given by the 
study of the lesions found in inoculated laboratory animals. 

The classical, the toxic, and the mixed forms have all been re- 
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produced, and after haying thus proved the action of the anaero- 
bie microbes, single or associated, in the development of gaseous 
infection, the procedure to prevent them efficaciously, is presented 
as follows: a 

“No doubt, since surgeons, educated by experience, freely in- 
cise and clean thoroughly all wounds and especially since they 
excise largely the infected, bruised tissues, cases of gaseous gan- 
grene are much less frequent. Yet, there are cireumstances when 
their propagation rises greatly. 

It had been indicated to investigate what service serotherapy 
might render as an addition to the surgical treatment. 

To solve this problem, we have prepared a serum against each 
of the three most dangerous microbes. Encouraging results have 
been obtained and we believe that a patient severely wounded 
ought to be preventively injected, as soon as possible, at the same 
time with the anti-gangrenous and the antitetanic serum.’’ 3 


THe Pasteur INstTITUTE AND THE War.—If one reads the 
record of sanitary conditions which have generally prevailed in 
all times of war and carefully considered the etiology of the enor- 
mous spread of some diseases, whether in men or animals, the work 
done by the Pasteur Institute in Paris will only then be fully ap- 
preciated and the name given to the great institution by a corre- 
spondent in the French edition of the New York Herald, the real 
factory of health, will not be considered misplaced. 

Having inquired how the war had affected the Institute, the 
Director, Doctor Roux, is said to have made the following remarks: 

‘*Before the war our personnel numbered about 200 individu- 
als, and of this number 126 were mobilized in August, 1914. This 
group comprised 41 doctors, 3 chemists, 6 veterinarians, 76 officers 
and soldiers. The laboratories for study and teaching were closed, 
only a few laboratories for research being allowed to remain open. 
Some of our investigations, which could not be allowed to be in- 
terrupted, have been kept going by a very limited number of peo- 
ple. Such are the departments of rabies, diagnosis, examination 
of blood, preparation of vaccines, vaccines for animals and the 
sero-therapeutic services.’’ 

Under present conditions, with the scientific progress made, 
with the great results obtained experimentally and practically it 
soon became evident that sero-therapy was destined to act a very 
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important part in the prevention and treatment of epidemics and 
epizootics, that were likely to break out and which for years have 
always been observed in various degrees during other wars. 

The Pasteur Institute resources and provisions have been 
taxed to the utmost. 

Nine million doses of vaccine against typhoid fever were dis- 
tributed. 

From 150,000 doses of antitetanic serum which was the re- 
serve stock in peace time, the army was supplied with 4,000,000 
doses. In ordinary times fifty horses were sufficient to produce 
the serum needed, now 600 are kept for that purpose. 

The treatment for the destruction of vermin, for Paludic 
fevers, for dysentery, for cholera, for glanders and lymphatic dis- 
eases, etc., all were obtained at the Institute. 

Bactero and serotherapy are reigning and as the Pasteur 
Institute can be considered as the head of this great therapeutic 
revolution, if one considers that it has supplied over two hundred 
military laboratories with the means for bacteriological and chemi- 
cal researches, the conclusions will certainly be that it deserves, 
with all its other qualifications, the name of Health Factory. 

ev a ae ER 

Mepian Neurectromy.—Professors Coquot and Bourdelle of 
Alfort have written a masterly article on this classical operation 
which deserves the attention of anatomists and surgeons. The ar- 
ticle relates to the topographical structure of the region of the 
median nerve and to the seat of the operation. 

In the consideration of the anatomy, the internal face of the 
forearm and of the elbow region presents three plans: a super- 
ficial or cutaneous; a middle, subeutaneous or aponeurotic, and a 
deep or subaponeurotic. These three layers are successively de- 
scribed and their demonstration is illustrated by excellent plates. 

This portion of the article is followed by the second which is 
the principal one, viz: the selection of the site for the operation 
and the technic belonging to it. 

After a few remarks showing the objections that are justified 
in the classical operation of Pellerin, and summarizing the principal 
inconveniences of classic mesoneurectomy, viz: the difficulty of 
- fixing exactly and invariably the seat for the operation, the fre- 
quency of - vascular injuries, the useless resection of muscular 
nervous branches, with the contraindicated suppression of the in- 
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nervation of important groups for locomotion, the authors de- 
seribe the technic of their modus operandi. 

The horse being cast on the diseased leg, the superficial ante- 
rior limb is brought back and secured on the corresponding hind 
limb. Three fixed points are taken to determine the exact place 
for the cutaneous incision; the fold of the axilla, the projection of, 
the elbow and the antero-inferior extremity of the horny chestnut. 
It is at an equal distance relative to these three points that the 
superior extremity of the incision must be limited. 

The region prepared, with a convex bistoury an incision is 
made four centimeters long, involving the skin and subcutaneous 
connective tissue. If made well it is parallel to the radius, one and 
a half centimeters back of the internal border of the bone. 

Dilate, by pressure, the median subcutaneous vein, which is 
forward of the seat of operation. If, abnormally and exception- 
ally, this vein is displaced backwards, carry the seat of operation 
in the same direction, following the posterior border of the blood — 
vessel. 

At the lower extremity of the cutaneous incision make a trans- 
verse one through the antibrachial aponeurosis, introduce under 
this a grooved directory, with the groove turned upwards and in- 
cise from below upwards the aponeurosis the whole length of the 
field of operation. 

As soon as the aponeurotic incision is made, the great palmar _ 
muscle will bulge out, take hold of it with a blunt tenaculum with 
the aponeurosis and draw backwards so as to raise its deep surface. 
If the nerve is not apparent then, pull with another tenaculum 
the anterior edge of the incision. The median nerve will then be 
seen at the bottom of the exposed surface, resting on the muscle 
and in connection forward with the radial veins. Isolate it from 
the deep face of the muscle with the directory, take hold of it with 
firmly closed forceps and push it on the directory. Cut it with 
the bistoury, at the superior angle of the wound, and resect it at 
the inferior after rolling it over the branches of a pair of forceps. 
Suture the skin with separated stitches and apply a protecting 
dressing. 

Cicatrization takes place by first intention and the horse can 
resume work after a month, 
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NICOTINE IN Mancre.—This is not a new treatment. The use 
of tobacco and its preparations, as excellent antipsorics, has been 
advocated for years. It seems that its economic value has not been 
considered when the presence of the disease, in an epizootic form, 

has rendered the use and service of a large number of horses ex- 
- tremely difficult and onerous as has been proved in the present con- — 
flict, where mange has existed in the armies. 

* Prevention is an essential necessity and much easier to obtain 

than to cure. This will be evident if one refers to the various treat- 
ments which have been advocated and compare the results with 
thosé that Principal Veterinarian Querreau has recommended in 
the pages of the Revue Generale. When the disease has been dis- 
covered the following antimange treatment is recommended. 
Strictly omit all local or general clipping of the hair. Resort only 
to the application of lotions, 3% of an extract of nicotine (made 
in solution of 30 grams of the extract, 1000 of water and 3 of car- 
bonate of soda). Apply the solution every second day, after a dry 
friction with a coarse brush over half of the body. One to one 
and a half liters of the solution will be necessary. The first day 
the application is made on the front half of the body, the third 
_day on the hind half and so on alternately until recovery is estab- 
lished. In cases of generalized disease, about ten applications are 
required while for cases where the lesions are limited, four or five 
will prove sufficient. 

The results obtained by the application of this treatment were 
very satisfactory and mange in an army corps has been mastered 
without difficulty and without fatal cases of intoxication by nico- 
tine. It was applied to many thousands of horses and mules. 

_ It is applicable to both forms of mange, sarcoptie and psorop- 
tic. The idea of this mode of treatment is due to Veterinary Major 
Deglaire, who thus solved the serious problem of the management 
_ of epizooties of mange in armies. 


—_— 


SuMMARY FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED AND 
Brisuiograpuic Norss. 
Those marked “‘X’’ will be analyzed. Those marked ‘‘O” 
will appear in abstracts. 
VETERINARY JOURNAL—October. An inquiry into the horse disease known as 


septic or contagious pneumonia—(O) The French operation for quittor 
—An extension apparatus for use during foot operations—(O) Surgical 
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treatment of compound fractures of the rib—(O) Foreign body in the 
pharynx of a horse—Notes on contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

VETERINARY REcorD—October_and November—(O) Interesting pig case— — 
Struck by lightning—(O) Complete severance of carotid artery rie 
spontaneous arrest of hemorrhage. 

JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTIOCS—(X) A paralytie 
sheep disease in Peru—The early history of veterinary liverature and its. 
British development—(X) The relations between contagious pustular 
stomatitis of the horse, equine variola (horse pox of Jenner) and vac- 
cinia (cow pox of Jenner). “ie 

VETERINARY NEws—October and November. Rectal injury or rupture fol- 
lowing coition in mares—Bogus lightning cases—Tetanus. 

VETERINARY REVIEW—Vol. I, No. 4, contains 67 pages of abstracts from con- 
tinental and American papers relating to the various branches of ‘veteri- 
nary medicine. 

REVUE GENERALE DE MEDICINE VETERINAIRE. Contribution to the study of 
lymphangitis of horses. 

REVUE DE PATHOLOGIE CoMPAREE. Purgatives by hypodermie injections— 
A ease of cirrhosis in a civette—Simplified method of Carrel in minor 
surgery. 

La CLINICA VETERINARIA. Researches upon the diagnosis of pregnancy in the 
cows, mares and goats with the method of Abderhalden—Notes on 52 new 
cases of umbilical and ventral hernia operated on by a radical extraperi- 
toneal method—Anatomical and radiographic researches upon the ossifi- 
cation of the aortic fibrous ring of bovines. 

In Nuovo Ercouani. Some clinical characters of the synovitis of the great 
sesamoid sheath in horses, 


BurEAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. Journal of Agricultural Research—Some 
facts about abortion disease, by Dr. E. C. Schroeder and W. Cotton. 
Hog CHOLERA, PREVENTION AND TREATMENT. Farmer’s Bulletin, by Drs. M.. 

Dorset and O. B. Hess. 
CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEGE Bulletin, September, 1917. 
A. LIAUTARD. 


—Major General Sir Robert Pringle, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
whose retirement from the position of Director of Veterinary 
Services has been gazetted, has been in ill health for some time. 
Graduating at the Glasgow College in 1874, his career in the Army 
Veterinary Corps commenced in 1878, and his war service ineluded 
the Afghan, two Indian, and the South African campaigns—in 
addition to the present war. For services in the Boer war he was 
mentioned in dispatches and received the D.S.0O. During the 
present war he was made a C.B., and in January, 1917, received 
the honor K.C.M.G. Sir Robert carries with him the good wishes 
of his colleagues that he may recuperate in health on his retire- 
ment, and live for many years to enjoy the rest to which he is 
entitled.—Veterinary Journal, 


STUDIES IN BLACKLEG IMMUNIZATION WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BLACKLEG 
: FILTRATE* 


A. E1rcHHorn, Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. 


Inrropuction. Ever since the discovery of the nature of 
‘ blackleg by Roux in 1887, investigators have directed their atten- 
tion towards developing an effective mode of immunization against 
the disease. The successes attained along this line were highly 
satisfactory, although they have not resulted in the development 
' of a product which would uniformly and effectively protect ani- 
mals. Among the researchers who were especially active in these 
investigations are Roux, Kitasato, Kitt, Leclainche and Vallée, as 
well as Grassberger and Schattenfroh and above all Arloing, Cor- 
nevin and Thomas, to whom credit is due for the development of 
blackleg vaccination which has been most widely adopted. © 

While up to the present the various products which have been 
devised to combat blackleg by vaccination have without a doubt 
reduced the losses from this disease to a marked extent, neverthe- 
less they have not been perfected to a degree which would place 
any of the methods as a wholly effective and safe procedure. Due 
to the shortcomings of the different methods of vaccination, in- 
vestigators have sought to develop a product which would possess 
the greatest possible immunizing properties, and also ne safe and 
controllable from the time of its production until the administra- 
tion into the animal. 

Up to the present time the most common method of vaccina- 
tion which has been employed not only in the United States, but 
also in other countries where blackleg is prevalent, consisted of 
the injection of attenuated virus prepared in either pellet or pow- 
der form. The number of annual vaccinations with this product 
amount to many millions, and while the reports prove conclusive- 
ly a value to the product as an immunizing agent, nevertheless 
the results are not uniformly satisfactory, as direct losses from 
vaccination are known to occur from time to time; and, further- 
more, insufficient protection following vaccination is also of too 
common occurence. 


*Presented at the 54th Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, August 20-24, 1917, Kansas City, Mo, 
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POWDER AND PELLET VACCINE. The vaccine prepared in pel- 
let or powder form is the outcome of early investigations on black- 
leg immunization by Arloing, Cornevin, and Thomas to whom the 
honor belongs of developing the method of immunization known as 
the ‘‘Lyon Method’’. The principle of this immunization consists 
in the attenuation of dried juices from blackleg lesions of an ani- 
mal which has succumbed to the disease. The obtained material is 
subjected to two different degrees of attenuation—one being ex- 
posed to a higher temperature and used for the first injection and 
the other attenuated at a lower temperature and used for the sec- 
ond injection. The injection is made into the dense tissue of the 
tail with the intention that the firmness of the tissue would pre- ~ 
vent the rapid development of the reaction following the vaccina- 
tion. 

This method has been extensively employed throughout the 
world and the results might be considered highly satisfactory, al- 
though losses from vaccination and insufficient immunity have 
been observed from time to time. Furthermore, complications 
resulting from the injections, such as necrosis of the tail, ete., are 
not unusual. 

Kitt in 1898, published the results of his experiments whereby 
he succeeded in simplifying the ‘‘Lyon Method’’; his process re- 
quiring only a single injection, and he further recommended that 
it be made in the shoulder region where the skin is loose and easily 
pierced by the needle. For the preparation of the vaccine, Kitt 
utilized the affected muscle of the animal which was cut into strips, 
dried and pulverized in a drug-mill. The powder is then mixed 
with distilled water into a paste, filled into shallow pans and 
placed in the attenuating oven where it is subjected to a tempera- 
ture of 95° for a period of six hours. The attenuated material is 
then ground into a powder which is prepared into either pellet or 
powder form (Government Vaccine), : 

In considering the method of preparation of the vaccine, it 
must be realized that the product is comparatively crude. Black- 
leg vaccine as marketed at the present time cannot ‘be accurately 
standardized and a single dose may contain 100,000 or one million 
spores and at other times a much smaller number, if any. Such 
a variation would naturally result in irregularities of the immu- 
nizing action of the vaccine, and it is no doubt due to this fact that 
direct losses from vaccination and from the natural infection after 
vaccination, cannot be entirely avoided. 
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The short-comings of the blackleg vaccine lie mainly in the 
fact that in its production the virulence and immunity producing 
properties cannot be accurately enough controlled and tested. It 
is true that the vaccine is weighed or measured, but it is impossible 
to establish the amount and activity of the virus which it contains. 
Not only is it impossible to determine the amount of living veg- 
etative blackleg organisms and spores in the tissues used for the 
vaccine production, but it is also impossible to estimate how much 
of the active material will survive the attenuation. The variation 
of the amount of virus in the affected tissues of an animal is, no 
doubt, considerable and the effect of the attenuation upon the vir- 
us may also vary in the different lots used for the vaccine produc- 
tion. The former views—that the individual organisms of a cul- 
ture or of an infected focus are biologically uniform—can be no 
longer substantiated; and likewise, there is no longer any doubt 
that the individual vegetative form or spores possess a varying 
susceptibility toward exposure to higher temperature. Accord- 
ingly, the reduction of the number of organisms following heating 
is not always uniform. Thus, it is impossible to determine whether 
the original material used for the vaccine production contained 
an insufficient number of organisms or spores, or to what extent 
they might have been injured or destroyed by the process of at- . 
tenuation. There are no scientifle methods known to overcome 
these deficiencies. 

In order not to bring this method into disrepute, it would be 
essential to eliminate these short-comings. It is a recognized fact 
that in blackleg vaccination sufficient immunity is only obtained 
in case the spores contained in the vaceine have actually germin- 
ated in the animal. To develop a vaccine of a potency which 
would always be capable of inducing only a very slight infection 
and at the same time to limit its action within safe borders, so 
that the infection does not become too severe or fatal, has not been 
attained by the present method. 

A further technical deficiency in the preparation of the vac- 
cine from blackleg meat and juices, consists in the irregular con- 
sistency of the vaccine powder and of the emulsion prepared there- 
from. It is natural that the preparation of a homogeneous solu- 
tion from the powder is almost impossible and if the vaccine 
contain clumps which have not been properly broken up, the results 
are naturally different than when a homogeneous emulsion is 
employed. 
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Liguip BLACKLEG VAccINE. In view of the imperfection of 
the vaccine prepared from the affected parts of a blackleg carcass, 
investigators have directed their attention toward developing other 
méthods of vaccination by which these deficiencies might be over- 
come. : 

Attention was then directed toward developing a vaccine con- 


sisting of the attenuated cultures of the blackleg organisms. Kitt, 


Detre, Poels and others have employed blackleg cultures in which 
the organisms were attenuated in various ways for the immuni- 
zation against blackleg. . The results were not uniformly satisfac- 
tory. However, in various localities one or the other method has 
establised itself and is now being used to some extent. 

Later, Leclainche and Vallée developed a liquid blackleg vac- 
cine which they tested out very extensively and it is now being em- 
ployed in different countries with fairly good results. The short- 
comings of the liquid blackleg vaccine must be recognized since it 
is subject to the same deficiencies as is the Pasteur vaccine for an- 
thrax, viz,—a careful standardization of the product is almost 
impossible; the keeping qualities of such a vaccine are limited; 
and furthermore, it is a recognized fact that the blackleg organism 
does not retain a uniform virulence upon artificial cultivation. 
These factors, no doubt are responsible for the fact that the liquid 
blackleg vaccine is not attaining popularity for vaccination against 
blackleg. 

IMMUNE SeruM. With the advent of the development of the 
different immune sera for the prevention and treatment of diseases, 
the utilization of animals for the production of blackleg immune 
serum has also been undertaken. For this purpose, horses and cat- 
tle have been injected with cultures of blackleg, at first in small 
doses, which later are increased until as high as 500 ee are injected 
intravenously. Unfortunately, at the present time we haye no 
means for an accurate standardization of such serum since it is a 
recognized fact that the laboratory animal tests are not entirely 
satisfactory for such purposes. The writer is now carrying out 
experiments by which the various products for blackleg may be 
more accurately standardized and the results along these lines are 
very promising. 

It is natural that the use of the serum for the control of black- 
leg has its limitations. The injection of an animal with serum 
induces only a passive immunity which at best would protect the 
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animal for a period of only one month. However, in herds where ~ 
the disease has already caused considerable losses, the animals 
might be subjected to the serum treatment, to be followed later by 
an active immunization. For curative purposes, blackleg serum 
is known to exert a very favorable action, but in this instance also 
it must be recognized that the disease runs a very rapid course 
and in most cases the administration of the serum would be ren- 
dered fruitless. 

Germ Free Exrract (Aaeressins). More recently in this 
country, germ-free extracts (aggressins) have been highly recom- 
mended for immunization against blackleg. The preducts are 
obtained from animals artificially infected with the disease and 
the affected muscles and fluids are extracted by pressure. The 
fluid thus obtained is frozen in order to facilitate the filtration of 
the liquid. After filtering and suitably preserving, it is marketed 
about 5 ce constituting a protective dose for each animal. The 
results from vaccinations with this product are highly satisfac- 
tory and no doubt more reliable and uniform than with the black- 
leg pellets or with the powder. However, the cost of the produc- 
tion of such extracts is considerable and therefore the stock owner, 
especially since he is accustomed to expend only a nominal sum 
for the products used heretofore for vaccination against blackleg, 
would not readily take advantage of this product. 

The immunizing action of the extract, no doubt, is dependent 
upon the specific toxic substances which it contains, and in con- 
sideration of the limited amount of such extract which is available 
from an affected animal the attention of investigators has been 
directed to the production of such specific toxins by artificial cul- 
tivation in the laboratory. 

INVESTIGATIONS WITH BLACKLEG Fiurrate. The first inves- 
tigations on attempts of utilizing filtrates of bacterial growths of 
blackleg cultures for immunization purposes are recorded by Foth. 
He prepared a spore vaccine from mass cultures of blackleg or- 
ganisms cultivated in peptone liver bouillon’ with the addition of a 
large amount of ground meat. The cultures were then precipitated 
with alcohol and the product which contained the spores as well as 
the metabolic products of the germs proved highly virulent in its 
action. By heating the same for 7 hours in a water bath at 93° this 
virus was attenuated in its pathogenicity to such a degree that it 
proved effective for immunizing purposes. 
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Moreover, Foth obtained by filtering his eultures through 
thick layers of paper pulp, a clear germ-free filtrate which by pre- 
cipitation with alcohol yielded a product which proved highly ef- 
fective for immunizing purposes, so much so, that a single subeu- 
taneous injection produced an active immunity not only in sheep 
and cattle, but also in guinea pigs. ay 

Japanese investigators have continued the work along the 
lines developed by Foth and established that a germ-free filtrate 
produced from mass cultures yielded a safe and effective product — 
for blackleg immunization and at the present time the germ-free ~ 
filtrate is used almost uniformly for vaccination purposes against 
blackleg in Japan. From information which I obtained personally 
from Professor Nitta, of the Tokio University, it appears that this 
product is placed above all others which we have at our command 
for immunization against blackleg, and I have been told that the 
filtrate appears to afford a uniform protection, and besides this, 
the losses following vaccination or incidental to vaccination are 
thereby entirely avoided. 

Since the possibilities of producing an effective blackleg fil- 
trate appeared very encouraging, we proceeded with experimental 
work to establish whether the claims made on the immunizing value 
of blackleg filtrate could be fully substantiated and also whether 
it would be possible to develop a product which would be more uni- 
formly effective and more readily controllable in its potency than 
the products which have been heretofore employed for vaccinating 
purposes. 

With this in view, special culture media containing a definite 
proportion of meat has been inoculated with active blackleg cul- 
tures which resulted in a very prolific growth with tremendous 
gas formation. On following this method of cultivation, it is noted 
in the first few days a very active propagation of the blackleg or- 
ganisms takes place in the media, further, a disintegration of the 
meat is noted and a heavy layer of blackleg organisms settles to 
the bottom of the container. 

With the cessation of the gas formation the media is acid in 
reaction which no doubt exerts an inhibitory action upon the 
growth. In the first few days, upon examination, it is found the 
growth consists of the vegetative forms of the organisms, and with 
the diminishing of the gas production, an inerease of the spore 
form of the blackleg organism is noted. 
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At this stage numerous elliptical endospores and also the gran- 
ular form of the organism are present in the culture. The conclu- 
sion of the growth is indicated by an entire cessation of the gas, 
and on the bottom of the container a heavy sediment consisting al- 
most entirely of spores of the blackleg organism is present. At 
this time the meat appears to be disintegrated and becomes of a 
mushy consistency. For the preparation of the filtrate from the 
mass cultures they are subjected to various procedures to facilitate 
the task of filtering out the organisms, sinée it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the finished product shall be entirely free from the spores 
or from the vegetative form of the organism. With this in view, 
the cultures are first filtered through paper pulp which procedure 
is repeated and then the filtrate is passed through Berkefeld filters. 
The technic of this procedure does not require any special skill and 
consists chiefly of the laboratory routine, employed along the same 
lines as those used for the production of other biological products. 

In the course of the experiments, it suggested itself to deter- 
mine whether other culture media than that described above might 
be employed for the production of a germ-free filtrate and with this 
in view duplicate tests were made with culture media—one con- 
taining the meat and one without the meat. The results were, very 
convincing as to the necessity of having the meat in the media, 
since the filtrate obtained from this culture media possessed great 
immunizing value when tested out on calves, whereas the filtrate . 
prepared from the media not having the meat failed to show any 
signs of protection. It was likewise noted that the gas production 
in the media containing the meat was tremendous, whereas in the 
other-flasks only a moderate gas formation took place. 

- It appears, therefore, that in the production of a potent black- 
leg filtrate it is absolutely essential to include in the media a defi- 
nite proportion of meat, since the addition of the meat is inducive 
for the development of certain specific toxins which are essential 
for the immunizing properties of the product. 

The filtrate thus obtained has been subjected to animal tests 
in order to determine its immunizing properties both on cattle and 
- guinea pigs. The results show conclusively that 5 ¢.c. of the fil- 
trate afforded cattle immunity which protected them against in- 
jections of virulent virus in amounts which invariably killed the 
check animals. Guinea pigs which received one-half to 2 ¢.c. of the 
- filtrate proved also to be protected against otherwise fatal doses of 
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the virus. In order to afford the maximum protection with the in- 
jection of filtrate a dosage of 5 ¢.c. was decided upon. Since, how- 
ever, it appears advantageous to reduce the dosage to a quantity 
which can be more conveniently handled, attempts were made to- 
ward concentrating the filtrate. In order not to affect in the least 
the potency of the filtrate it was deemed necessary to accomplish 
the concentration at a temperature not exceeding 40°/C. and for 
this purpose a special evaporation apparatus has been constructed 
along lines similar to the serum driers. Besides, a vacuum 
drier has also been used in which the evaporation could be accom- 
plished within a very short time. The concentration of the filtrate 
has ‘been successfully accomplished by either of the methods and 
after a concentration to one-tenth of its original volume it is mixed 
with a definite amount of a glycerinated preservative in order to 
increase the keeping qualities of the product. It is then again 
passed through Berkefeld filters and filled into the desired con- 
tainers. . 
SraNDARDIZATION. Besides the potency test on animals, ex- 
perimental work is being now carried out in order to establish 
whether some of the biological tests might not be utilized for the 
standardization of the product. Along these lines the complement 
fixation and agglutination tests offer possibilities. Likewise the 
toxie principles of the product might be also advantageously util- 
ized for this purpose. A test of the antigenic properties of the fil- 
trate against an immune blackleg serum is also promising. These 
methods of standardization, however, are still in the experimental 
stage and it is hoped will soon be developed to a degree of perfec- 


tion by which we will be in a position to accurately standardize 


the product. At the present we are dependent on the animal tests. 

. Guinea-pig tests which were at first employed exclusively for 
the standardization of the product proved that injections of ,0.2 
c.c., 0.3 ¢.c. and 0.5 ¢.c. of the concentrated material when followed 
in ten days’ or two weeks’ time with an injection of virulent black- 
leg virus, produced a distinct immunity in the animal, since the 
control pigs receiving the virus died and the immunized animals 
survived, 

The tests on the guinea pigs should be carried out as follows: 
in all eight guinea pigs are used of which two serve as controls. 
T'wo of the remaining six receive 0.1 ¢.c.; two receive 0.4 ¢.c.; and 
two receive 0.6 ¢.c. of the filtrate. After ten days all pigs are in- 


—— 
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jected with 0.5 c.c. of virulent blackleg virus. The virus is pre- 
pared by taking dried blackleg tissue, pulverizing it and mixing 
it with distilled water in such proportions that there will be about 
equal amounts of fluid and sediment. Of this coffee colored mix- 
ture, 0.5 ¢.c. is injected into each guinea pig. It is required that at 
least four of the immunized guinea pigs should survive and that 
both of the controls should die from the injections. 

The product has also been subjected to other severe tests on 
calves, in which the calves, after injection of the blackleg filtrate 
were subjected in two weeks’ time to an injection of 5 ¢.c. of black- 
leg virus, an amount which is used to infect calves with blackleg 
for the production of vaccine. Five calves which have been inocu- 
lated in this manner resisted the infection and only in one instance 
did a swelling appear at the point of injection of the virus. 

~ Immunizina Propertms or BuLacKLeG Fivrrate.’ Experi- 
mental work with the filtrate has conclusively established that it 
possesses toxic principles which, when injected into test animals, 
will produce lesions similar to blackleg and kill the animals. From 
our investigations it appears evident that in blackleg the toxins 
produced by the organisms are responsible for the fatal termina- 
tion. The fact that blackleg filtrate containing the specific toxins 
may be neutralized by antiblackleg serum is a substantiative fac-. 
tor of the immunizing value of the product. 

Furthermore, our results are somewhat corroborated by the 
very recent investigations of Bull and Pritchett of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research on ‘‘Toxin and Antitoxin of and 
Protective Inoculation against Bacillus Welchii’’. It is a well 
known fact that the Bacillus Welchii, the causative agent of gas 
gangrene, now the destructive disease of the armies at war, resem- 
bles morphologically, biologically and in its culture characteristics 
very closely the bacillus of blackleg. In fact, differentiation at 
times can be only accomplished by the most painstaking biological 
tests. In its pathogenic action this organism also closely simulates 
the blackleg bacillus, and as already stated, in the article quoted, 
the work on blackleg filtrate has been in the main substantiated. 

Bull and Pritchett claim that under suitable conditions cul- 
tures of gas bacilli produce true toxins to which their pathogenic 
effects may be ascribed: Our experimental work on blackleg con- 
firms this fact with regard to the cultures of blackleg bacilli. They 
further maintain that there are produced at least two distinct 
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toxins, one of which is hemolytic, while the other causes local edema 
and necrosis and probably also a more general toxic action. This 
we find to be also the result of the blackleg toxins. The hemolytic 
action on the blood is best shown by intravenous injection of Berke- 
feld filtrates of cultures which contain: the meat. On the other 
hand, the local destructive effects may be readily produced by sub- 
cutaneous or intramuscular injections of such filtrates, such lesions 
then resembling closely those which occur in the actual disease of 
affected animals. 

They further claim that repeated injections of filtrates in 
pigeons and rabbits result in a true active immunity, and the blood 
of immunized rabbits neutralizes the toxic actions of the filtrate 
not only in the test tube, but also in the living animal with respect 
to the locally injurious actions, as well as the destruction of blood 
corpuscles. They have also found that the blood of rabbits which 
have received three injections of toxic filtrate from a given culture 
is capable of neutralizing not only that particular filtrate but the 
filtrate from four other cultures as well. These findings coincide 
with the action of blackleg filtrate as far as it has been studied and 
that we possess in this product true immunizing toxins which are 
responsible for the principal pathogenic effects in blackleg infee- 
tion and again it is noted that in order to produce such toxins it is 
essential to add meat to the media, otherwise the production of 
these specific toxins is inhibited. 

DuRATION OF IMMUNITY. With reference to the duration of 
immunity produced, all the investigations indicate that the period 
extends for about a year. That is, the same length of time as the 
immunity established by vaccine or by germ-free extracts. There 
is no conclusive information available whereby permanent immu- 
nity might be produced from the injection of any blackleg product. 
Of course, it is realized that the vaccination of calves with an ef- 
fective product would induce an immunity which would protect 
the animal during its time of greatest susceptibility, and since the 
immunity produced by the vaccination vanishes only gradually, 
the proportion of infection in effectively vaccinated animals would 
naturally be very insignificant. 

Summary. 1. Blackleg Filtrate is an effective immunizing 
agent against blackleg. 

2. Blackleg Filtrate confers an active » inulin which pro- 
tects cattle against the disease for as long a period of time as the 
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germ-free extracts (aggressins) prepared from the juices of the 
tissues from affected cattle. 

3. Since it does not contain the blackleg germ in any form 
it cannot produce the disease, therefore losses incidental to vacci- 
nation with the powder or pellet form are entirely avoided. 

4. Blackleg Filtrate may be prepared in a concentrated form 
and, when suitably preserved, will retain its potency for an almost 
indefinite period of time. 

5. It is essential to subject the Blackleg Filtrate to the vari- 
ous tests for sterility, both during the filtration and filling pro- 
cesses’ in order to guard against any possible contamination. 


Discussion 


Dr. Goss: Doctor Eichhorn has covered this subject so thor- 
oughly that I do not know of much that I can add. There are a 
few things to which I wish to call your attention regarding the 
powder form of vaccine. From the work done upon the powder 
vaccines, it seems that the degree of heat used in the attenuation is 
not of a great deal of importance, as it is found by heating to the 
same degree two lots, or one lot divided into two parts, that the 
virulence will vary somewhat. On that account it has been cus- 
tomary at the Kansas State Agricultural College, in testing the 
blacklege vaccine, to carry out the government test to show that it 
will not kill guinea pigs in doses up to 7.5 milligrams, also to carry 
on farther tests to show that it will kill in doses of 15, 25, or 40 — 
milligrams. Accordingly it is made into single or double vaccine. 
This is done to determine that the vaccine still has some virulence 
as well as being safe to administer to cattle. 

The results in the field show that in most cases it will protect 
cattle from blackleg, at other times it does not protect for more 

than 30 to 60 days. 
; We have had reports of cattle developing blackleg after the 
injection of some of this class of vaccine, with lesions at the point 
of injection, while other cattle will develop blackleg in the course 
of 60 to 90 days. This seems to show that when the vaccine is safer 
to administer, that it is not strong enough to produce a very high 
degree of immunity. 

Regarding the blackleg serum: as Doctor Eichhorn has said, 
it is produced by immunizing the horse. This has a high protective 
property. We find that we can produce a serum from the horse 
which will protect guinea pigs against 60 M.L.D. of blackleg muscle 
virus, which is of a rather high protective property. The serum is 
of considerable use in the prevention of blackleg. It has been used 
in herds where the death rate was high, in which the loss was 
checked within 12 to 24 hours. It has also been used, in numerous 
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cases, upon animals ill with the disease, in which condition the re 
coveries have averaged about 50%. As blackleg is very aute, 
serum must be administered early. The immunity produced by the 
serum is of short duration, from 10 days to perhaps four weeks. 
On that account it is necessary to follow it, in three days, with a 
virus pill. These are made from the unattenuated muscle which is 
made into pellets. They are then heated to 60°C. for one-half hour 
in order to kill all non-spore-forming organisms which may be 
present. 

This form of treatment produces a fair degree of active immu- 
nity. Out of 27,000 doses sold during the past year, 14 losses have 
been reported. I feel confident that the pills have not been admin: 
istered in all cases. 

Regarding the germ-free fluid vaccine (aggressin), which is 
made from the animal tissues, with which I am more or less familiar, 
as Doctor Eichhorn says, this material has quite high immunizing 
properties. We haye used this material at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College for about two years. 

To rely upon field reports for results is probably the best test, 
although some think these reports are of not much value. 

. During the past year we have sold 21,000 doses. Considerable 
was put out during the six months prior to this, of which we have 
no records. Up to July 1, only one death had been reported. To 
be sure, there may have been more, but when people buy a high 
priced product they are very apt to report losses, should they occur. 

Regarding the filtrate made from culture which Doctor Eich- 

‘horn has produced, I am not in a position to state the results of 
that material, as it has not been upon the market very long and we 
have not had sufficient time to give it a test. We are running 
some tests upon it, endeavoring to find just what properties it has, 
but at the present time I have no definite information. 


Dr. Giurner: I presume I was requested to discuss this paper 
because it was known by the officers of this section that I knew 
nothing about blackleg, so I give the opinions of one observing the 
‘subject from the side lines. I know that the time is limited, and 
the time I take will be in keeping with my knowledge of the subject. 

I believe that many of us, outside of the section where this dis- 
ease occurs, are somewhat shocked to learn that the old blackleg 
vaccine is not what we have been taught to believe that it is. It is 
as if the medical profession would tell us that smallpox vaccine is 
not what they have been taught to believe. Yet what Dr. Eichhorn 
says of the old blackleg vaccine is true; it is decidedly crude, it is 
incapable of standardization, it is dangerous, and favorable to the 
spread of the disease ; and yet we never paid much attention to that 
fact because blackleg, it appears to me, is one of those diseases 
which gain a new foothold as fast as their footprints are eradicated. 
I have no knowledge whatever of this preparation which Dr. Hich- 
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‘horn discusses as a result of personal experience with it, but I wish 


to say just a few words from a theoretical standpoint in connection 
with it. First, I agree with Dr. Goss that Dr. Eichhorn has cov- 
ered this subject, as he always does, as a hen covers a brood of 
chickens; but I think in this case there are some eggs that have not 
been hatched yet, and this western section, I believe, should be 
warned; and I wish a wiser man than myself would be called upon 
by our president to warn this section against this new preparation, 
against accepting it too hastily, and too unreservedly. I feel that 
this discussion blends in very nicely with that of Dr. Ward’s paper. 
I think there is danger of this blackleg section being overwhelmed 
with this new product. There is danger of its being put on the 
market by commercial organizations which have not the facilities, 
either intellectual or otherwise, to prepare this product. Dr. Eich- 
horn made the statement that it does not require any special skill 
to prepare this product. That is a high compliment to you and to 
me, but I would not have said that if I were he. It seems to me 
that the preparation of a product like this requires the greatest 
skill and the greatest care, and it appears to me that the govern- 
ment now has one more serious problem on its hands in the super- 
vision of this product. To those well versed in bacteriology there 
appear immediately innumerable loopholes in this product that do 
not appear to the untrained or superficial observer. I wish to close 
with this warning against accepting these so-called aggressins re- 
gardless of their source, and to the exclusion of other means of 
controlling this very important disease. I think in this connection, 
as in connection with all microbial diseases, the veterinarian must 
study his cases, although it is almost impossible for him to practice 
on these cases like a scientific physician. 

Dr. Mayo: There are one or two points regarding blackleg 
that have not been brought out. One is that blackleg is a very 
erratic disease in the field. Sometimes outbreaks will stop sud- 
denly without any treatment at all, and in measuring results ob- 
tained by any product, the erratic features of this disease must be 
considered. . 

Dr. Eichhorn stated that the varying results obtained from 
blackleg powder vaccine is due entirely to its virulence and quan- 


tity of the vaccine used. I do not think this is correct. I am 


thoroughly convinced from years of experience in the west that the 
immunity not only of individuals but of herds of young cattle 
varies greatly. We have used the same vaccine, in the same man- 
ner, on different herds, and got widely varying results. In some 


cases with good results and in other herds it killed some animals. 


I attribute a part of the losses to the variation in the natural im- 
munity of the individuals or herds under different circumstances. 


We do not know what causes the variation in susceptibility to 
blackleg. 
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Another point, in dealing with this problem I think that the 
papers coming from this association should use the recently adopted 
termination of ‘‘mils’’ rather than the old abbreviation *‘e.c.”’ 


Dr. Retcuei: I should like to hear from Dr. Eichhorn as to 
the exact nature of the ‘‘filtrate’’ because of the direct reference 
to the work of Bull and Pritchett in the development of a so-called 
gas gangrene antitoxin. The two final products have nothing in 
common as the latter is distinctly an antitoxin in the preparation 
of which the serum of a hyperimmunized animal is used. The | 
question is asked so that a better understanding may be had as to 
the exact nature of the more recently developed blackieg products. 

In regard to liquid blackleg vaccine, it may be stated that the 
product includes the blackleg bacillus in pure culture and all of 
the by-products—toxins. In the preparation of the liquid vaccine 
the blackleg bacillus loses its virulence rapidly while its growth in 
the culture media is accompanied by the production of toxins 
which in themselves have immunizing value. The presence of the 
blackleg bacilli are of value in the production of an antibacterial 
immunity along with the antitoxic, which should be taxen into ae- 
count, particularly so in the protective immunization of cattle on 
highly infected premises. 


Dr. Recorps: I would like to ask Dr. Goss a direct question 
in this matter. He speaks of a large percentage, I think it is fifty 
per cent, of recoveries from the use of serum. I would like to hear 
just what he calls a recovery. It would seem that the destruction 
of tissue in this disease is so great that even though the animal’s 
life was saved, it would be permanently ruined so far as any eco- 
nomic value went. 


Dr. Reicue.: It has been my experience in injecting calves 
with blackleg muscle virus that should the calf withstand infee- 
tion, the virus at the site of injection is likely to become encapsu- 
lated and the encysted material will include highly virulent virus 
for many months. 

Dr. Goss: Following the large doses of blackleg virus there 
are quite a number of the calves which develop blackleg lesions and 
recover. The susceptibility of calves varies. Sometimes only one 
out of fifteen inoculated would die of blackleg. At another time 
twelve out of fifteen died. Nearly all of the calves which do not 
die develop abscesses which contain blackleg organisms. 

Dr. Recorps: Maybe I misinterpreted your remark, I thought 
you referred to the use of serum as a curative agent in well devel- 
oped clinical cases. It was the outcome 6f such treatments I was 
interested in, 

Dr. Goss: The material which produces the immunity is an 
antitoxin. I think that the toxin is responsible for the symptoms. 
If the serum is administered early, it will neutralize a large amount 
of toxin and recovery will result in a large number of cases, I> 
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cannot say whether abscesses form in this case or not, as I have no 
information upon that. However, there may be someone here who 
knows. 


Dr. Connaway: I would like to say a word in behalf of the 
old powder form of blackleg vaccine, as prepared by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry at the Washington laboratory. We have had 
very few complaints in Missouri that would lead us to think that 
the death of calves following vaccination was due to the vaccine. 
I think that most of the unsatisfactory results may have been due 
to filtering out too much of the vaccine powders, after trituration 
and mixing with sterile water. When this occurs, the operator in- 
jects but little of the original vaccine, and the calf is not protected. 
To avoid this fault, our advice for some time has been to not filter 
the vaccine, after its thorough trituration and mixing with sterile 
_water. The filtration is to prevent clogging the hypodermic needle; 
but there is no danger of this occurring, if the directions for mix- 
ing are carefully followed. Nor is there any danger of giving an 
overdose of vaccine by omitting the filtration. 

The bacteriologists and immunologists present will recognize 
that these new biological products—the unheated ‘‘blackleg fil- 
trates’’—are not anything new at all, except possibly in the tech- 
nique of preparation. The immunizing substances of these ‘‘fil- 
trates’’ are the same things that exist in the Government vaccine 
powders, and there is no particular advantage in using these new 
preparations unless there is a real danger from virulent living or- 
ganisms in the powder vaccine. This danger, I am sure, is not 
great with the Government vaccine. The substance that stimu- 
lates immunity is the specific toxin, which is elaborated by the 
blackleg germs—B. Chauvaei. Dr. Eichhorn mentions that in the 
absence of the vegetative blackleg germs and spores, that produce 
these toxins, the ‘‘toxiec filtrates’’ will stimulate an active immu- 
nity, or in an overdose may cause death. These blackleg toxins 
(as well as the spores) are quite resistant to heat, and perhaps 
should be credited with no small degree of the specific antigenic 
power of the so-called ‘‘spore vaccine’’ prepared from blackleg 
muscle, The ground up, heat attenuated, blackleg tissues may in- 
deed contain as much ‘‘active toxin’’ in an immunizing dose, as 
these unheated, but well diluted, blackleg filtrates which we are 
discussing. On the other hand, we should not overlook the possi- 
bility that these supposedly ‘‘germ-free’’ filtrates which we are 
asked to substitute for the old blackleg powder vaccine are, in 
fact, attenuated spore vaccines, attenuated in virulence by dilu- 
tion and filtration ; that is, by the removal of nearly all, but not all, 
the living spores. Thus so lessening the number that the protective 
agencies of the animal body are able to withstand their pathogenic 
activity. It is not discrediting Dr. Hichhorn’s technique to say 
that there is no perfect filter, and that in the pressure of commer- 
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cial work, some spores are liable to go through the filters, and in- — 
crease the antigenic properties of the filtrates to a hetpful degree; 
but if the greatest care is not exercised, a sufficient number will 
pass to develop into a dangerous product. So, after all, I think 
there is but little difference between these new products and the 
old-time vaccine, so far as the active immunity producing sub- 
stances are concerned. I would therefore caution the practicing 
veterinarians not to discard old and good ways, until fully as- 
sured that the new are essentially better. I wish to add this ad- 
vice to that which Dr. Giltner has given you. I am sure that nei- 
ther of us has the least desire to obstruct real progress along these 
lines. 

In the matter of the serum treatment, referred to by Dr. Goss, 
I regard this, while not wholly new, as a distinctly helpful addi- 
‘tion to our therapeutic means. This, as you know, is a ‘‘passive’’ 
-antitoxie treatment useful in saving infected animals. 


Dr. ErcHHorn: I am very sorry that Dr. Giltner in his ini- 
tial statement made the remark that he knows nothing about black- 
leg, as otherwise he would not have taken such a determined stand 
against the new products. With regard to blackleg filtrate, there 
is nothing new about it. In Japan it has been used for several 
years and the reports on the same as furnished me by Professor 
Nitta are uniformly satisfactory. In my paper I gave the funda- 
mental principles on which the action of this product is dependent, 
and also the experimental results with this product in the labora- 
tory and in the field. His warning against the use of the new 
products is uncalled for since it is recognized that the old form 
of vaccination has not given general satisfaction, and furthermore 
the tests with blackleg filtrate have conclusively shown its immun- 
izing qualities. Besides the fact that the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry has granted a license for the preparation of 
this product should have been considered by Dr. Giltner. Unless 
a product possesses the qualities which are claimed for it a license 
could not be granted for its manufacture. 

With regard to Dr. Reichel’s remark, I believe he has not 
carefully read the paper to which I have made references. I 
stated that the toxins as developed by Bull and Pritchett with the 
organism of gas gangrene when injected into rabbits and other 
animals produced a serum possessing immunizing and curative 
properties, In their work they established the necessity of placing 
meat into the media and that without such an addition they were 
unable to produce satisfactory toxins. The work which I carried 
out with blackleg filtrate proved conclusively on comparative tests 
with media containing meat and media not containing meat that 
in order to produce active toxins addition of the meat is necessary. 
It is possible to produce limited and somewhat inactive toxins 
without the addition of the meat but toxins which will kill animals 
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in limited quantities cannot be produced in such a manner. I de- 
sired to bring out these facts in my paper which have been sup- 
ported by extensive experimental work. 

I believe Dr. Reichel asked me what is contained in the filtrate 
and whether the specific substances are artificial aggressins. I 
think that the use of the term aggressins in this instance is a mis- 
nomer. ‘The products described as natural aggressins in connéc- 
tion with a new blackleg vaccine are produced from the tissues of 
infected animals and contain without a doubt besides the aggres- 
sins the various specific toxins. The work which I carried out 
with the filtrates proved also that the action is dependent on the 
specific toxins they contain. The injection of these toxins into 
test animals showed that they are capable of producing typical 
blackleg lesions with the gas formation which indicates that the 
pathological processes which develop in the course of the disease 
“are due to the action of the toxins and not the germ proper. 

With regard to Dr. Connaway’s statement, I do not under- 
stand how he can claim that the new products are simply the old 
ones in different form. Everyone knows that in the production 
of the pellet and powder vaccine the virus is heated for five hours 
at 96°C. which naturally would destroy all the toxins and other 
products and leave only the attenuated spores.. On the other hand 
in the preparation of the filtrate the germs are entirely eliminated 
and the action of the product results from toxins which it con- 
tains. In order to preserve the toxins in the product, heating it 
must be avoided since the toxins are destroyed by the action of 
higher temperatures. 


—Dr. C. C. Walch, formerly at South St. Joseph, Mo., is now 
Inspector in Charge at the Schalker Packing Co., Leavenworth, 
Kans. 


—Dr. Lester H. Howard has been reappointed Commissioner of 
Animal Industry for Massachusetts for three years. Dr. Howard’s 
ability and numerous testimonials from all portions of the state 
indicate the esteem in which he is held. 

—Captain J. E. Hanna, A.V.C., has been awarded the Military 
Cross. Captain Hanna is a Canadian, a graduate of the Toronto 
College, and is the first Canadian veterinary officer to receive this 
honor.—Veterinary Journal. 

—The marriage of Miss Mary Angeline Finney and Dr. Gary T. 
Stone occurred at Binghamton, N. Y., January 12, 1918, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF OSTEOPATHY AS APPLIED IN 
THE TREATMENT OF VETERINARY PATIENTS* 


E. A. A. GRANGE, Toronto, Canada 


Since the days of Hippocrates, and even before his time, many 
theories regarding the cure of disease have been advanced by deep 
thinkers and talented men, and accepted by the public until some 
of them became as fashionable as the cut of a man’s coat or the — 
style of a woman’s bonnet and those which proved themselves of 
real practical value held their own and have remained in force 
until the present time. Much of that which had been advanced 
regarding the cure of various maladies led to a careful study of 
the manner in which disease is believed to be cured and the ques- 
tion soon became of paramount importance in science. There 
arose, with others, the allopathic mode of cure, which teaches that 
a disease is cured by producing another disease which though in 
itself unnatural overcomes the existing disorder. This method 
seems to be one of Nature’s favorite means for combating certain 
disorders. Through the bowels, for example, spontaneous diar- 
rhea often relieves internal congestion and through the skin cop- 
ious perspiration, febrile attacks. In a similar manner blisters 
relieve pleurisy, purgatives alleviate local inflammation, and diur- 
etics remove edema or dropsy. Indeed the term allopathy means 
when somewhat liberally translated ‘‘another disease.’’ 

Then we have the antipathic mode of cure, an ancient and 
time-honored line of treatment which has for its object the pro- 
duction of a disease which is diametrically opposed to the one 
existing, but at the same time is a manageable disorder which soon 
wears itself out and in the meantime the cause of the primary dis- 
ease is removed, thus purgatives remove constipation; and in 
some animals emetics remove offending objects from the stomach. 
There are other time honored pathies or modes of cure, but time 
will hardly permit me to even mention them, as I wish to direct 
your attention for a few moments to the subject of my talk, viz: 
osteopathy, but I wish it to be clearly understood, that I do not 
intend to discuss it, or extoll it, at the expense of other methods 
of treatment which have stood the test in curing disease for gener- 
ations past; they are all good if judiciously applied. 


*Presented at the 54th annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917, 
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It may now be asked what is osteopathy? My information 
leads me to believe that in the early days of the Art and Science, 
much attention was given to the skeleton and proper adjustment 


. of the bones forming it, so that may account for the term. Modern 


students and advocates of the science go far beyond the bones and 
include various organized tissues. They further say, the science 
of osteopathy depends for its success in the application of an art 
which demands a most thorough knowledge of anatomy and physi- 
ology as well as other sciences relating to the welfare of mankind. 
In order that this knowledge may be gained by those desiring it, 
colleges maintaining a curriculum which embraces the. teaching of 
23 different subjects including bacteriology as well as many others, 
usually found in the curriculum of an ordinary medical college, 
and to complete the course require 4000 hours or more of regular 
class work. An institute for research in osteopathy has also been 
established in Chicago. I am informed that one of the chief 
methods adopted in the art of osteopathy, for the cure of disease, 
consists in first determining where the nerves and blood vessels 
originate which supply the injured part, and after it has been ad- 
justed as far as possible by mechanical means the nerves and blood 
vessels are manipulated so as to increase their action and function 
and through the extra supply of blood to the part the injury is 
repaired. The effete matter may then be carried away by the 
lymphatics. To accomplish the foregoing successfully requires a 
most accurate knowledge of anatomy which in itself is to be highly 
commended. Then the successful practitioner must have a deli- 
cate sense of touch in order that he may readily detect malforma- 
tion or misplaced objects; the latter is largely acquired by the 
examination of patients. One practitioner told me that his sense 
of touch had become so acute that it was almost marvelous, which 
is another thing to be commended in veterinary practice, especially 
in examining horses for lameness. In this connection I can re- 
member in my student days one of our professors advising his 
classes to wear a glove in order to improve the sense of touch. 
There are many other things besides those I have mentioned 
which are required to complete the education of an osteopathic 
practitioner, but they are to be found in the twenty-three (23) 
subjects taught in the colleges, and not necessary to mention here. 
It is not claimed that osteopathy is a cure-all, as writers upon 
the subject admit, there are disorders that are incurable; there 
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are diseases which need surgical attention; an anesthetic is a ne- 
cessity ; a parasite requires an antiseptic; a poison demands an an- 
tidote and so on. ~ : 
In following the question from a veterinary standpoint the 
literature of the Art and Science informs us that goiter can be 
cured in dogs by osteopathic methods. For this purpose nine dogs 
having goiter were treated without medicine. All showed reduc- 
tion in the size of the thyroid gland, some of the cases reaching the 
normal. Two dogs which were kept as controls, under the same 
hygienic conditions, did not show improvement. On another oc- 
casion a number of monkeys were imported from tropical climates. 
All but one of them were affected with a disease which subsequent- 
ly showed evidence of being caused by animal parasites. Two of 
the animals died before the cause of the disease was discovered. 
Fourteen of the monkeys were treated by osteopathic methods 
and of these ten recovered and four died. The ten lived, grew 


larger and stronger until it was thought the disease was perma- 


nently cured. 

The literature of the science describes many eases in which the 
line of treatment had a beneficial effect in small animals, but noth- 
ing has been done, as far as I am aware, by way of experiment or 
treatment in horses or cattle. 

Among other things relating to the cure of diseases, osteopa- 
thie research workers state that they have demonstrated a marked 
increase in the phagocytes of the blood by mechanical manipula- 
tion. If this can be demonstrated by veterinarians in the blood of 
cattle and horses it will surely be a wholesome stride in the treat- 
ment of some diseases in our patients, the value of which is diffi- 
cult to estimate. In adopting any new line of treatment it is per- 
haps unfortunate that the veterinarian is often handicapped by 
the intrinsic value of his patient, but notwithstanding there may 
be a good many cases where this comparatively new line of treat- 
ment would meet the circumstances. 

I have recently been informed that in certain cases of cataract 
in the human patient a great deal can be done by manipulation in 
effectively warding off the disease ; this suggests a trial of mechani- 
cal manipulation in staying or warding off that progressive disease 
which we call periodic opthalmia, The literature of the question 
suggests others which might be profitably dealt with when some 
other mode of cure does not accomplish its object. 
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If the principles of the science can be demonstrated as being 
beneficial and economical in the treatment of the diseases of horses 
and cattle, it will indicate that before the list of veterinary pathies 
or modes of cure are complete osteopathy will need to be given a 
place. 

If in the foregoing fragmentary deotak of an important ques- 
tion I have said anything, to those who have not already studied 
it, which may furnish food for thought something further may be 
accomplished ; but you will remember that when we leave this hos- 
pitable city and state we will all be men from Missouri, and you 


know what that means. 
ee 


DIscussION 


Dr. : How would you go about treating periodic oph- 
thalmia by osteopathy ? 

Dr. Grange: I would first study the anatomy of the parts. 
I would examine the nerves and sources of supply; then I would 
find that the originator of this science advocated a limited amount 
of palpation of the cornea. He does that, in the slignt reading I 
made of the subject, to prevent adhesions, and he claims there is 
a very positive result as far as the cure of the disease of cataract 
is concerned. 

Dr. Then the treatment of periodic ophthalmia by 
the osteopathic method is tapping the cornea with the finger or 
some suitable instrument ? 

Dr. GRANGE: Examine the parts and manipulate the blood 
vessels and nerves which supply the part affected, and if they are 
manipulated the idea is they are stimulated both in their actions 
and functions thereby; that means there is an extra amount of 
blood brought in the part, and somebody told me blood was the 
principal agent used for curing disease. That various objects 
were removed and new material was brought in by the blood. 

Dr. ARZBERGER: I had a little experience in the treatment 
of osteopathy, and will cite a case. A friend of mine, Dr. Godard, 
in my city, is an osteopath. I had a peculiar case in a bitch of 
complete paralysis of the hind limb, due to some form of injury of 
the spine. I was treating her along the general line of strychnine 
and potassium iodide, and had given that treatment some four to 
six weeks without any result whatever. Dr. Godard came in my 
office one day and said: ‘‘what have you got here?’’ I gaid, ‘‘a 
bitch with paralysis. She has had it three months.’’ I told him 
of the treatment I had given her. He said, ‘‘let me examine this 
animal.’? He examined her spine and found two displacements 
in the lumbar region. After he had demonstrated to me I could 
find them myself. He told me the simplest form of procedure 
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for cases of that kind is extension of the vertebrae. He said, 
‘‘you take this bitch and get her by the back of the neck and hold 
her up, suspend her there and give her a slight swaying motion 
and the weight of the animal will gradually straighten the verte- 
bral column.’’ I did that once or twice a day at first and then 
every other day, and I must say in two weeks this bitch began to 
walk and she is up and around and raised a litter of pups. 


PUBLIC HEALTH STUDIES CONCERNING CHEESE* 


E. C. Scuroeper, M.D.V., and G. W. Brett, D.V.M., 
Bureau of Animal Industry Experiment Station at Bethesda, Md. 


The common meaning of the word cheese is an article of food 
of which the main ingredient is the more or less modified, coagu- 
lated casein of milk. From the sanitarian’s point of view this 
definition could be amplified by adding that, among articles of food 
obtained from animals, cheese is one of the few which are customar- 
ily eaten uncooked. 

Uncooked food from animals may contain, varying with its 
character, composition, mode of preparation, age, etc., many differ- 
ent kinds of organisms and the products of their growth and mul- 
tiplication, and though most of the organisms and their products 
which occur in cheese may be swallowed with impunity, some with 
real or conjectured beneficial effects, a few have been proved to be 
injurious to health, and even fatally dangerous. As, for example, 
fresh cheese may be contaminated with virulent typhoid and tu- 
bercle bacilli, and relative to bacteria, not strictly pathogenic, but 
dangerous because of their products, the following statement may 
prove both interesting and instructive: the Division of Pathology 
of the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry has a strain of the 
Bacillus botulinus among its cultures of bacteria which produces 
a toxin of so much potency that a minute quantity, either swallowed 
with food or injected under the skin, is sufficient to kill a’ horse. 
This pernicious microorganism was originally isolated by Dr. 
Nevin at Albany, N. Y., from a sample of cheese which had killed 
a number of persons. A 

Nothing we know about the Bacillus botulinus, with which we 


*Presented at the Annual Meeting of the International Association of 
Dairy and Milk Inspectors, October 17, 1917, ; 
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are better acquainted through its relation to sausage and meat 
poisoning, indicates that a combination of extraordinary and rare 
conditions are necessary to enable it to multiply in cheese that has 


-become contaminated with it. It multiplies in a great variety of 


nitrogenous substances, both animal and vegetable; it seems to 
have a fairly wide distribution, and it is now being studied as a 
possibly important etiological factor in the disease among domestic 
animals known as forage poisoning. It is a spore-bearing sapro- 
phyte which grows best at ordinary, comfortable, room tempera- 
ture, and seemingly does not multiply in the bodies of live animals 
because their temperature is too high. Its anaerobie character and 
the destruction of its toxin by degrees of heat not much greater 
than those required for the pasteurization of milk, and the fact 
that most strains produce a less potent toxin than the strain iso- 
lated by Dr. Nevin, probably have kept it from becoming a com- 
mon and important danger in cheese. 

Theoretically, all the contaminations which are to be feared 
in milk, plus those which enter subsequently in the course of manu- 
facture, are dangerous in cheese. Practically this may be true of 
fresh, soft cheeses, which are eaten shortly after they are made, but 
not of the kinds which require some time to ripen, because patho- 
genic bacteria which retain their virulence in milk longer than it 
can be kept without decomposing, and which may live months in a 
bland, inert, stable substance like butter, die rapidly in cheese, 
and processes of decomposition, which may be ‘associated with the 
formation of poisons in their earlier stages, usually reach final 
stages before cheese which requires some time to ripen is marketed, 
and it is generally recognized that the final or end products of de- 
composition, no matter how offensive they may be, are rarely dan- 
gerous. If this was not true we may be sure that those, whose 
tongues and noses have been educated to enjoy cheese flavors which 
are far from pleasant to untrained organs of sense and smell, would 
not have survived the education. 

The primary and special purposes of our studies on cheese were 
to determine the frequency with which it is contaminated with 
virulent tubercle bacilli at the time it reaches the consumer; the 
type of the tubercle bacilli, human or bovine, with which it is con- 
taminated, and the length of time tubercle bacilli remain alive and 
virulent in it. ‘ 

The tubercle bacillus is an exceptionally satisfactory organ- 
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ism to use for observation when it is desired to gain a general idea 
about the fate of true, non-sporulating, pathogenic bacteria in a 
complex medium like cheese. Its peculiar staining qualities, its 
somewhat greater resistance than that of other non-sporulating, ~ 
pathogenic bacteria to germicidal agents; the characteristic lesions 
it causes in experiment animals, and the certainty with which the 
tuberculous character of the lesions it causes can be ‘verified, col- 
lectively facilitate the ease with which we can detect it and remain 
on its trail, and these advantages over other bacteria are offset in 
their favor only by the fact that it does not multiply saprophyti- 
cally, like the typhoid bacillus, for example, in milk or the fluid 
from which cheese is made. 

A study of the frequency with which cheese is infected with 
tubercle bacilli, to be sure, can throw no light on the frequency 
with which it is infected with other dangerous bacteria, but the 
fate of the tubercle bacillus in cheese may be accepted as an index 
of the fate of other non-sporulating bacteria, and sporulating bac- 
teria which actually serve as etiological factors of disease have not 
proved of sufficient importance in dairy products to make their 
consideration in this connection urgently necessary. 

The number of samples of cheese in our investigations on which 
the tests are now complete is 256, and among these 19, or 7.42%,. 
were found to be infected with virulent tubercle bacilli. The ba- 
cilli in all cases were of the bovine type. 

The varieties of cheese tested and the number of samples of 
each, all purchased under ordinary market conditions from Wash- 
ington, D. C., retail dealers, are as follows: 


CGCHOCGRY sis’, ois sto.y ov ns 59 samples—none infected 
Miscellaneous varieties.. 3 samples—none infected 
Neufchateligssia. 3. 504 32 samples—none infected 
Cobteate 626) ivhinds 31 samples— 1 infected 
Crean: eli eo sy eitie 2: cas 131 samples—18 infected 
TOTAL, «cig b ais 24.08 .256 samples—19 infected 


If we divide the samples tested into two groups, the fresh and 
those which require some time to ripen, it becomes apparent at 
onee that the infected condition is invariably chargeable to the 
fresh cheeses. That this is precisely what we should expect is 
proved by results obtained with cheese made from intentionally 
infected milk and periodically tested relative to the persistence of 
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virulent tubercle bacilli in it, and also by invariably negative re- 
sults with second tests, about 60 days after the first tests, with the 
19 samples of naturally infected cheese. 

The cheese specially prepared to study how long tubercle ba- 
cilli remain virulent in cheese was made from whole milk, artifi- 
cially infected in ‘the following manner: a tuberculous lymph 
gland from a guinea pig was crushed and ground in a sterile mor- 
tar with a small amount of sterile normal salt solution and the re- 
sulting, turbid fluid filtered through a single layer of ordinary 
filter paper. A small quantity of the filtrate, which had a slightly 
milky appearance, was added to the milk, which was then thor- 
oughly stirred to distribute the infected material as evenly as pos- 
sible. As far as we were able to determine the milk was about as 
heavily infected with tubercle bacilli as milk obtained from a tu- 
berculous cow with barely discoverable tuberculous lesions of the 
udder. 

The advantage of using a suspension made with tuberculous 
tissue instead of one made with tubercle bacilli from a pure cul- 
ture, lies in the fact that the bacilli in tissue suspensions are evenly 
distributed and well separated from each other, or in the condi- 
tion in which they occur in naturally infected milk, while in pure 
culture suspensions it is practically impossible to get them well 
separated, or to eliminate clumps composed of enormous numbers 
of bacilli glued firmly together. 

Guinea pigs were inoculated with portions of the infected 
cheese on the Ist, 8th, 15th, 23rd, 39th, 50th, 72nd, 99th and 114th 
days after it was made. The guinea pigs inoculated on all days 
from the Ist to the 39th, inclusive, developed generalized tubercu- 
losis; those inoculated on and after the 50th day remained well, 
showing conclusively that the tubercle bacilli in the cheese had 
lost their virulence sometime between the 39th and 50th days. 

Regarding second tests with naturally infected samples of cheese, 
our method was as follows: as soon as a sample was received a por- 
tion was removed for the first test and the balance placed on ice. 
If the first test, which required from 50 to 60 days, was negative, 
the balance of the sample was discarded ; but if the first test caused 
tuberculosis, a second test was at once made. 

An interesting difference between the first and second tests 
with the 19 samples of infected cheese is revealed by comparing 
the morbidity and mortality among the guinea pigs used, respect- 
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ively, in the first and second tests, and dependent upon other 
causes than tubercle bacilli. But, before making this comparison, 
we wish to say a few words about cheese inoculations into guinea 
pigs generally. 

When we take small quantities of cheese and triturate them 
with sterile, distilled water and inject the consequent suspension 
or emulsion subcutaneously into a guinea pig, the results may 
range in severity from a small, local lesion to death in less than 24 
hours. If the cheese is one of the kind which are eaten shortly 
after they are made, cream, cottage or Neufchatel, most of the in- 
oculated guinea pigs die very quickly of septic intoxication, septi- 
cemia, malignant edema or some similar cause. Those which do 
not die within a few days develop lesions which vary in size and 
character from minute pus pockets at the seat of imoculation to 
enormous abscesses which eventually break through the skin and 
discharge their often purulent and ill-smelling contents. If the 
cheese is one of the kind which require some time to ripen, Cheddar, 
for example, the death rate is relatively low and the inoculation 
lesions are relatively small and benign. 

Now, the difference between the earlier and later, the first and 
second inoculations, made with the 19 samples of infected cheese, 
is similar to that between inoculations with fresh cheeses and those 
which require some time to ripen. 

Some of the samples of infected cream cheese which had been 
kept until they were converted into filthy looking, gelatinous 
masses, no longer recognizable as cheese, on inoculation into guinea 
pigs were practically harmless, which indicates that the prevailing 
belief, that the end products of decomposition are not commonly 
dangerous, is trustworthy ; and, in addition to this, strengthens the 
reasons we have for believing that the fate of septicemia and pus- 
producing bacteria in cheese is similar to that of the tubercle ba- 
cillus, and this, in turn, supports our conviction that we are not 
going astray if we accept the fate of the tubercle bacillus in cheese 
as an index of the fate of other, non-sporulating, pathogenic bac- 
teria in the same medium. 

The best method with which we are acquainted to test dairy 
products for tubercle bacilli is guinea pig inoculation, and the 
statements we have made, regarding the consequences when guinea 
pigs are injected with suspensions of cheese in sterile water, show 
that it is essential, if we desire to test a large number of samples 
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of cheese for tubercle bacilli without sacrificing too many guinea 
pigs or causing the little animals too much serious discomfort and 
pain, to use a special technique, which will suppress various micro- 
organisms that are injurious when they enter the bodies of guinea 


pigs through the skin though they may be swallowed by persons 


with practically no danger, and it is in this connection that the 
greater resistance of the tubercle bacillus to germicidal agents 
serves a good. purpose. 

After numerous tests regarding the effects of different agents 
on cheese, and on tubercle bacilli, and on tubercle bacilli in cheese, 
the following simple technique was adopted. 

Thirty grams of cheese are thoroughly triturated with a 
freshly made, 2%, aqueous solution of sodium hydrate. Of the 
solution 170 ¢.c. are used for a soft and double the quantity for a 
hard cheese. The solution is added slowly while the cheese is be- 
ing triturated in a beaker held partly immersed in warm water, so 
as to maintain a temperature of from 35 to 40°C. The warmth 
helps to dissolve the cheese and tends to melt and keep the fat it 
contains fluid. This process requires about 20 minutes and yields 
a homogeneous, turbid fluid, which is placed in centrifuge tubes 
and rotated 10 minutes at 2500 revolutions per minute. The tubes 
are then taken from the centrifuge and all but the sediment dis- 
carded. If the amount of sediment is small it is simply suspended 
in a small quantity of sterile, distilled water and injected, subeu- 
taneously, into two guinea pigs. If it is large it is suspended in a 
larger quantity of sterile water, thoroughly shaken, and again cen- 
trifuged to get rid of the sodium hydrate it may contain in quan- 
tities too large to be safely injected into the subcutaneous tissues 
of guinea pigs. The fluid from the second centrifuging is discarded 
and the sediment, as in the case where the amount‘is small, sus- 
pended in sterile, distilled water and injected into two guinea pigs. 

Among the other methods tried before we adopted this simple 
technique, one, in which antiformin was used instead of sodium 
hydrate, gave fairly good results, but was abandoned because of 
the degree to which antiformin varies in strength from time to 
time and the ease with which a fresh solution of sodium hydrate 
of definitely known strength can be made. 

- The danger from using a solution either of antiformin or so- 
dium hydrate of unknown strength lies less in the direction of too 
much than too little strength. Though we decided to use a 2% so- 
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lution of sodium hydrate, we know, from actual tests, on the one 
hand, that a 1% solution, which is permitted to act 30 minutes, is 
strong enough in many cases to make the sediment from samples 
-of cheese safe, so far as other microorganisms than tubercle bacilli 
are concerned, for guinea pig injection, and, on the other hand, 
that the exposure of tubercle bacilli in cheese to a 5%/solution of 
sodium hydrate for 30 minutes is not sufficient to kill them. We 
might add, we have also found some samples of cheese the sedi- 
ment of which, after an hour’s exposure to a 10% solution of so- 
dium hydrate, kills guinea pigs injected with it in 48 hours or less. 
Deaths in this case are due to malignant edema, the microorganism 
of which is harmless when it enters the body through ingestion. 

Our simple technique has been defined in some detail because 
it is eminently desirable that samples of cheese purchased elsewhere 
than on the market immediately within our reach should be tested 
for tubercle bacilli, and because it is hoped that some of those now 
present may have the will and facilities to make such tests. 

The amount of sediment obtained from samples of hard cheese, 
or the kind which requires some time to ripen, as a rule, is doubly 
as voluminous as that from samples of soft, fresh cheese; hence, 
the fact that guinea pigs injected with the more abundant sedi- 
ment from carefully weighed masses of hard cheese rarely die or 
have serious, local, injection lesions, while those injected with the 
less abundant sediment from equally heavy masses of soft, fresh 
cheese show a fairly high mortality, is worth recording, as it gives 
us another proof that the wholesomeness of cheese, as far as this is 
affected by pathogenic bacteria, improves with age. 

The sediment obtained from every sample of cheese included 
in our tests was examined both macroscopically and microscopi- 
cally; the examinations revealed many different kinds of bacteria, 
fungi, mycelium, pollen grains, seeds, fragments of vegetable mat- 
ter and more or less amorphous material. Nearly every sediment 
contained a greater or lesser amount of black substance which had 
the appearance of lampblack or fine coal dust; in many cases frag- 
ments of wood and minute shreds of cloth were found; in a lesser 
number fragments of flies and other insects; in a few the wing 
cases of beetles, and in one case mouse feces. The practical con- 
clusion to be drawn from these examinations is that greatly vary- 
ing degrees of care and cleanliness are practiced in different 
cheese factories, and that great improvement in this respect is 
possible in some of them. 
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Bacteria, other than pathogenic organisms, and cheese, are 
inseparable; an occasional fragment of wood or shred of cotton 
cloth should reasonably be expected in cheese, but fragments of 
insects, wing-cases of beetles and mouse feces are not pardonable or 
tolerable contaminations in any article of human food. 

That official supervision of cheese factories may effect much 
good is casually indicated by our work. When it became known 
that cheese currently sold by retail dealers at Washington, D. C., 
was contaminated with virulent tubercle bacilli, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, through its Dairy Division, immediately 
undertook measures to correct the evil. The measures in question, 
together with the moral influence of the interest shown by a great 
bureau of the Government, as nearly as we could calculate, became 
effective about the first part of April of this year. The accuracy 
of our calculation as to the time was later confirmed through con- 
sultation with members of the Bureau’s Dairy Division staff. Now, 
beginning April 3, 1917, we periodically purchased samples of 
cheese of the variety which had been found to be contaminated 
with tubercle bacilli. The total number of samples purchased on 
which our records are complete is 33, and from these 66 guinea 
pigs were injected. Among the 66 guinea pigs only 2 premature 
deaths followed the injections. In contrast to this, 20, or ten times 
as many, premature deaths occurred among the 66 guinea pigs in- 
jected from the last 33 samples of the same variety of cheese pur- 
chased and tested prior to April 1, 1917. 

We must not erroneously assume that the proportion of pre- 
mature deaths among cheese-injected guinea pigs is a reliable meas- 
ure of the presence or-absence of factors which perniciously affect 
human health, but we may reasonably assume that, as the propor- 
tion of premature deaths increases, the likelier it is that the cheese 
in question was manufactured under conditions which facilitate the 
introduction of contaminations of all kinds, including those which 
are injurious to health. 

We must now return for a moment to the statement regarding 
the varieties of cheese tested and the number of samples of each 
found to be infected with tubercle bacilli, because there is one 
point which merits special attention. 

Leaving the samples of cheese of the varieties that require 
some time to ripen before they are marketed out of consideration, 
none of which were found to be contaminated with tubercle bacilli, 
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we have 194 samples of fresh cheese, which may be divided as fol- 
lows: 
131 samples of cream, 18 or 1334%, infected with tubercle 
bacilli. 
31 samples of cottage, 1 or 314%, infected with tubercle 
bacilli. : 
32 samples of Neufchatel, all free from infection. 


The samples of cream cheese included 9 which were marked 
‘*Pasteurized’’, and among these not one was infected; hence, we 
may subtract them from the 131 samples, which leaves 122, of 
which 18, or 1434%, were infected with virulent tubercle bacilli. 

If we take the 32 samples of Neufchatel and 31 of cottage 
cheese and add them together, it gives us 63 i oes of which only 
one, or 114%, was infected. 

The pertinent question suggested by these figures, and which 
we have already been asked to answer, is this: ‘‘If one variety of 
soft, fresh cheese is so frequently infected with virulent tubercle 
bacilli, why is it that other varieties, which are marketed just as 
early after they are made, are so rarely infected ?’’ 

We admit, as there are no reasons for believing that some va- 
rieties of cheese are currently made from cleaner and better milk, 
or under cleaner and better conditions, than other varieties, that 
the difference in the frequency with which different varieties of 
soft, fresh cheese are shown by our work to be contaminated with 
virulent tubercle bacilli is at first a little puzzling. But you will 
probably find the following explanation for the difference both 
simple and convincing. 

Cream cheese, or the variety among which 1434% of infected 
samples were found, to judge from the amount of butter fat our 
tests showed it to contain, is made from whole milk with the addi- 
tion of some cream. 

The cottage and Neufchatel cheeses examined, on the contrary, 
with a few exceptions among our samples, were made of skim milk; 
and, to judge from the amount of fat obtained in our centrifuge 
tubes, it was pretty thoroughly skimmed milk, 

Now, when milk is centrifugalized, or only permitted to stand 
undisturbed until the cream has risen to its top, it separates into 
three distinct layers, cream, skim milk and sediment. If the milk 
is infected with tubercle bacilli and we make microscopic examina- 
tions of the three layers, we find that the bacilli have left the mid- 
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dle layer or the skim milk and have become concentrated in the 
cream and sediment. Hence, cream cheese contains all the tubercle 
bacilli which may be present in the whole milk from which it is 
made plus those which may have been concentrated in the added 
cream from other milk, while cottage and skim milk Neufchatel 
cheeses, at most, contain only the greatly reduced number of tu- 
berele bacilli which may, somehow, have been reintroduced from 
the cream and sediment into the skim milk of which they are made. 
The sediment here referred to is the equivalent of centrifugal 
slime 1 in cream separators. 

In the one case we have skim milk, cream, soltiabent and added 
cream, and in the other milk less the cream and sediment, which 
clearly justifies the conclusion that, while tubercle bacilli may be 
a common contamination in cream cheese, they should be of rare 
occurrence in cottage and skim milk Neufchatel cheeses, and this 
‘is precisely what our tests show to be the case. We may say re- 
garding the one sample of infected cottage cheese included in our 
tests that it was evidently made with milk obtained from a dairy 
herd in which some cows are far advanced cases of tuberculosis, 
and, most likely, one or more have tuberculous udder lesions. 

In a precautionary sense we wish to say, the tendency of tu- 
bercle bacilli in milk to rise with the cream and to sink with the 
sediment and to pass from the intermediate layer or the skim milk 
must not be taken too hastily as an argument to prove that skim 
milk is a germ-free fluid. The conduct of the tubercle bacillus in 
milk may be wholly unlike that of other bacteria, and this must be 
apparent at once to those who keep in mind that the movements of 
bacteria in an emulsion or other fluid may be greatly influenced 
by their lack or possession of independent motility. It is ques- 
tionable, even if it should prove possible to eliminate tubercle ba- 
cilli entirely from skim milk through centrifugal processes, whether 
the same could be done with more or less actively motile bacteria, 
such as the members of the so-called colon group, which includes 
typhoid, paratyphoid, enteritides and other dangerous bacilli, 
most of which, unlike the tubercle bacillus, multiply in milk. 

But, though we would like to say much more on this subject, 
we do not wish to impose too much on your patience, and there- 
fore will trouble you now only long enough to listen to several con- 
clusions which our studies seem to warrant, 
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Ist. We may safely say, and we say it with great satisfaction, 
that cheese of the kind which requires some time to ripen rarely if 
ever contains true, living, pathogenic bacteria when it is marketed, 
and it does not seem likely that such cheese is apt to contain dan- 
gerous products of bacterial origin. 

2nd. Cream cheese, which is an elegant, palatable, nutritious 
article, recommended by many physicians as excellent food for 
children and invalids, until quite recently was heavily contami- 
nated with tubercle bacilli of the bovine type, or tubercle bacilli of 
the kind which have their origin in the bodies of tuberculous cattle. 

That. children are attacked by bovine tubercle bacilli is now 
an undisputed fact, which no one acquainted with the evidence on 
which it rests seeks to controvert. That invalids are more liable 


than healthy persons to be attacked by disease germs is a matter. 


of common and reasonable belief. It would be a great pity if we 
should have to advocate the withdrawal of cream cheese from the 
list of foods particularly valuable for children and invalids; hence, 
we should strive to have all cream cheese made, either from pas- 
teurized milk and cream or from milk and cream obtained from 
cows which have been proved free from tuberculosis. 

The proper pasteurization of the milk and cream used in mak- 
ing cream cheese would accomplish something more than -the elimi- 
nation of virulent tubercle bacilli; it would also destroy dangerous 
germs of the colon and septicemia groups, which are not at all un- 
common in milk, and the presence of which in food no sanitarian 
can view without alarm. 

3rd. Cottage and skim milk Neufchatel cheeses, which could 
reasonably be used much more commonly than is now the case, and 
the commoner use of which is now urgently desirable as a food 
conservative measure, are much less frequently infected with tu- 
bercle bacilli than cream cheese. But this should not be used as a 
reason for making them from raw milk. The facts that they are 
at times contaminated with tubercle bacilli and that the centrifuge 
or cream separator, which tends to eliminate tubercle bacilli from 
skim milk, cannot be taken, off hand, as doing the same thing with 
the dangerous germs of the colon group, or the bacteria which have 
independent, motility, are sufficient reasons to make it desirable 
that all milk used in the manufacture of cottage and Neufchatel, 
and all other varieties of fresh cheese, should be pasteurized, One 
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might ask here: Why temporize with disease germs in dairy pro- 
duets when we can pasteurize and kill them? 

4th. The foreign matter discovered in some samples of cheese 
prove that more cleanly methods of production from the cow to the 
finished product are desirable. With this we do not wish to con- 
demn all cheese factories as unclean, because this would be a seri- 
ous and unjust mistake, as not all the samples of cheese we exam- 
ined, or even a large proportion, revealed contaminations which 
are directly chargeable to carelessness and lack of proper cleanli- - 
ness. 

Official supervision of cheese factories probably would elimi- 
nate fragments of flies and various insects from cheese, as well as 
other equally unappetizing contaminations. 

And 5th. It seems to us as a whole, that cheese, so far as dis- 
ease germs are concerned, with the possible exception of cream 
cheese, is a fairly safe article of food; and, regarding cream cheese, 
it is our intention to make frequent, periodic tests, and to base 
such action on the conditions shown by these tests, that we will 
soon be able to say that this article of food, excellent alike for the 
weak and the strong, the healthy and the sick, and for children 
and adults, is safe. 


—Dr. C. M. McFarland, for some years in the government serv- 
ice, has resigned his position as Inspector in Charge of the Serum 
Inspection Service, Bureau of Animal Industry, at Sioux City, 
Ia., to become associated with the Purity Biological Laboratories 
of the same city, as Assistant Manager. 

—Dr. 8. F. Tolmie of Victoria, for many years Chief Dominion 
Veterinary Inspector and Live Stock Commissioner for British 
Columbia, has been elected to the Dominion or Federal Parliament. 
Dr. Tolmie ran on the Unionist ticket and defeated his opponent 
in the ratio of 4 to 1. 

—Dr. Lee A. Wilson has removed from Taylors Falls, Minn., to 
Omaha, Neb. 


—Dr. 8. E. Springer has removed from Omaha, Neb., to New 
Orleans, La. ; 


—Dr. G. H. Acres has been reelected Mayor of Grand Forks, B. 
C., by acclamation. 
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W. H. Baitzy, D.V.M. 
City Dairy Inspector, Instruetor St. Joseph Veterinary College 


Authorities in public health work recognize that milk is by 
far the most important food with which public health officials hav 
to deal. ; 

As a food for infants, children and invalids it is one of the 
most valuable of foods. It is especially subject to virulent bacte- 
rial contamination and chemical deterioration. 

There are also economic problems in connection with milk and 
milk food products, but they are far less important than those of 
hygienic nature. High cost of dairy supplies is no just excuse for 
careless and indifferent methods which lead to an unsafe milk 
supply. 

Numerous researches as to the necessity for, and the ways and 
means of clean milk production have been amply confirmed by the 
successful application of proper methods in milk production and 
handling. The most serious danger in milk as a menace to health, 
is simply pathogenic contamination. Milk being a product of ani- 
mal metabolism, containing in its makeup highly nutritious and 
complex organic substances, of which protein is a very important 
part, and possessing a temperature incident with body heat, it con- 
stitutes a very favorable culture media for microorganic life. 

Exclusive of udder infections, bacterial contamination of milk 
is chiefly exogenic in origin. Mother Nature guarded against exo- 
genic contamination by providing a very short route from pro- 
ducer to consumer. Man, however, interceded with Nature’s plans, 
and appropriated at first only that amount of milk necessary for 
his own immediate family consumption. Later, however, with the 
rapid growth and development of cities, he commercialized the pro- 
duct and milk production, handling and distribution became a 
rather complex affair, exposed to almost every condition that might 
lead to bacterial contamination. 

The white opaque appearance of milk has covered a multitude 
of sins and not until the science of bacteriology developed was the 
importance of a clean milk supply fully appreciated, 
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Most cities now have some form of milk hygiene control. In 
the smaller cities and towns it is often necessary to have a person 
who is qualified for the position of dairy and milk inspector com- 
bined. From a health standpoint, it is essential that dairy and 
milk inspection be carried out in the numerous communities 
throughout the nation. What an immense and important field is 
_ then open to the veterinary profession. 

In order that milk hygiene control may be scientific and there- 
fore efficient, it is highly tmportant that our veterinary colleges 
provide proper courses in dairy and milk inspection. Nowhere in 
the curriculum is there more opportunity to impress upon the stu- 
dent’s mind the value of animal hygiene than in dairy inspection. 

By visiting the dairies of different degree, making an indi- 
vidual study of each and rating the sanitary condition in terms of 
percentage upon the government score card; the whole work super- 
vised by an instructor in charge, the study becomes entertaining, 
impressive and of great value to the student. 

The instructor may allow each student to score individually 
after he has received careful instruction in regard to the use of 
the score card. 

A few lectures may be given in the dairy buildings, which 
serve to freshen the student’s mind in regard to details. In the 
field is the place to teach the student the great importance of ven- 
tilation, light and hygienic stable conditions generally. 

For instance, once with a party of students, I visited a certain 
dairy farm. Stable hygiene was the topic for the day. On enter- 
ing the stable we found a double row of cows facing each other, 
separated only by a narrow alley. The day was very cold, and this 
is the picture which I think left a very effective impression upon 
the students. The snow white exhalations from the cows on one 
side were inhaled directly by the cows on the opposite side and 
vice versa. The white exhalations could actually be seen, drawn 
into the nostrils of the opposite cows. 

The herd in this stable had just passed a satisfactory negative 
tuberculin test. But about this time a cow of questionable history 
was added to the herd. About five months later this cow was 
condemned, slaughtered, and tanked, due to generalized tuberculo- 
sis. Upon retest 87% of the previously healthy animals were con- 
demned for tuberculosis. The student should receive the full 
courses in anatomy, physiology, pathology, chemistry and bacteri- 
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ology, as well as special instruction in dairy bacteriology and chem- 
istry, prior to his field instructions in dairy inspection. 

Any community should adopt the three methods—education, 
inspection and legislation—in order to obtain proper milk hygiene 
control. These methods must be closely correlated. Education, 
inspection and legislation should, in my estimation, be carried on. 
at the same time because: education, along the lines of milk hy- 
giene fails to accomplish the desired results as the careless and 
indifferent class of producers is ever. present, while inspection 
without legal authority and enforcement also fails. 

Inspection is generally divided into dairy and milk inspection. 
Dairy inspection deals with sanitary equipment and methods of 
the dairy farm, city milk plant and ultimate distribution. Dairy 
inspection is, therefore, an inspection of gross conditions, things 
which may be readily appreciated by the five senses without the 
aid of special apparatus. 

Milk inspection proper, on the other hand, is conducted at the 
laboratory and deals with the determination of the actual hygienic 
condition of milk itself, exclusive of equipment, methods and en- 
vironment of milk production. 

While the most important methods in safe milk production are 
well known to this body, still I feel that it would not be out of 
place to indulge in a brief rehearsal of the cardinal methods, in 
which the student should receive quite extensive instruction. 

I. Heauruy Carrie. Tuberculosis, foot-and-mouth disease, 
anthrax, cowpox, mastitis and milk sickness, are among the dis- 
eases which may be transmitted from the cattle to man through 
milk. -Actinomycosis, botryomycosis and rabies are diseases of 
cattle not commonly transmissible to man through milk, but as a 
means of safety, milk from cattle affected with the foregoing dis- 
eases should be excluded from consumption in the raw state. 

Tuberculosis is by far the most important disease, needful of 
control. 25% to 50% of tuberculosis originating in the cervical and 
mesenteric glands is of bovine origin (Theodald Smith), 25% to 
50% of all tuberculosis in children under 5 years of age is of bo- 
vine type (Rosenau). Tubercular contamination of milk may take 
place principally by: (1) tuberculosis of the udder, (2) tuberen- 
lar organisms in the animal excreta, gaining entrance to milk by 
means of droplet or manure dust infection, (3) by tubercular at- 
tendants. 
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Annual tuberculin testing of all dairy herds, immediate isola- 
tion, and subsequent slaughter of all reacting animals, also imme- 
diate tuberculin testing of all new additions to the herd, along 
with proper methods in stable hygiene will serve to eradicate the 
disease and minimize the danger. The work should be conducted 
by competent and authorized veterinarians. 

Il. Tur Importance or CLEAN MinKing Meruops. (a) 
Clean hands and utensils. One of the fundamental principles in 
clean milk production is to handle milk just as little as possible, 
and to have all apparatus in connection with milk production con- 
structed as simply as possible, with all parts readily accessible to 
thorough cleansing processes, thereby reducing exposures to con- 
tamination ; no little attention should be paid to the condition of 
the cows, attendants, stable floors, milk pails, strainers, coolers and 
methods of handling milk in the milk room during milking time. 

Considerable research has definitely proven that bacterial con- 
tamination at the time of actual production is of major importance; 
that clean milking methods, with sterilized utensils, is the only 
practical way of producing safe and wholesome milk. 

Grotenfield found that freshly drawn milk from filthy cows 
by filthy methods contained 670,000 bacteria per e.c., while that 
drawn from clean cows by clean methods contained as low as 100 
bacteria per ¢.c. Russell found freshly drawn milk, which was 
collected in sterile pails to contain from 300 to 1700 bacteria per 
cc. That collected in commonly clean vessels contained from 
13,000 to 93,000 per c.c., while in the dirty vessels the count ran 
from 215,000 to 806,000 per c.c. The milker’s hands, and the man-' 
ner in which he milks, is of great importance. The cow’s udders 
and flanks cannot receive too careful cleansing. The first or ‘‘fore’’ 
milk should be discarded. Intelligent and interested persons are 
the only ones who should be entrusted with the important work of 
milking. 

(b) Efficient Cooling. Numerous investigators, after care- 
ful research, have proven that when milk is cooled and stored until 
used, at a temperature of 50°F. or lower, very little, if any, multi- 
plication of the original number of bacteria oceurs for some 12 
hours. 

Dr. Park found that freshly drawn milk containing 5000 "bac- 
teria per ¢.c., if kept at 50°F. for 24 hours increased only to 7000, 
while that kept at 65°F. for 24 hours increased to 280,000, and 
that kept at 95°F. for 24 hours increased to 12,500,000,000.. 
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Freudenreich found that the bacteria in milk scarcely multi- 
plied if kept at 59°F. for 3 hours, while that kept at 77°F. for 3 
hours multiplied 2 times; at 95°F. for 3 hours multiplied 3 times; 
at 59°F. for 6 hours multiplied 2.7 times; at 77°F. for 6 hours mul- 
tiplied 18.5 times; at 95°F. for 6 hours multiplied 1300 times. 

Such ise rinieats as these prove beyond any doubt the great 
value and necessity for proper cooling. 

(c) Sterilization of Utensils. Live steam is very essential, 
and is to be regarded as one of the major requirements in the line 
_ of dairy equipment. 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever, diphtheria, cholera, tubercu- 
losis, septic sore throat and scarlet fever are diseases of man which 
may be transmitted through contaminated milk. Other bacteria, 
some of which are responsiblé in a large measure for the serious 
intestinal disturbances in the young, may be present at times. 
Aside from the specific and septic infections, authorities are well 
agreed that even the so-called non-pathogenic organisms are of no 
benefit in milk when present in excessive numbers. The conclusion 
is, therefore, that milk should be produced and handled so as to 
keep the bacterial contents as low as possible. 

Milk pails, properly washed, rinsed and set aside for 10 hours 
and then rinsed out with sterile water, removed 5,240,000 bacteria. 
Cans washed with hot water and brush and properly rinsed, set 
aside for one hour and rinsed with sterile water, removed 4,600,000 
bacteria. From a milk can, under the same conditions after 10 
hours, 1,400,000,000 bacteria were removed. After 24 hours 2,680,- 
000,000 were removed. The lowest count from a can under the 
same conditions at the end of 24 hours was 300,000 and the highest 
was 3,000,000,000. Cans washed in the same way, but treated 
thoroughly with live steam and rinsed out. with sterile water at the 
end of 24 hours contained only 4,000 bacteria per can. These ex- 
periments prove definitely that live steam and plenty of it is highly 
essential. . 

(d) Transportation and Distribution. The time taken for 
delivery is of far less importance than ‘the care received previous 
to and during transportation. 

The transportation and distribution of milk (bottled at the 
dairy) well iced in neat covered wagons, in care of clean, courteous 
drivers, is all that we might wish for in that line; the main essen- 
tial being to keep the milk at a continuous temperature of 50 de- 
grees or lower until in the hands of the ultimate consumer, 
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Ill. Pasrevurization. The holding method of pasteuriza- 
tion is designated to destroy the pathogenicity of organisms which 
may often gain entrance in milk, which is produced even under 
the best of conditions. 

From abundance of data, pasteurization is to be considered 
as one of the methods in keeping clean, wholesome milk safe until 
it reaches the consumer’s table. Pasteurization at 145°F. for 
thirty minutes does not interfere to any extent with the flavor and 
_digestibility of milk which was clean and wholesome in the original 
state. 

As most of the specific pathogenic organisms found in milk 
are not spore producers, and because of their low thermal death 
point, proper pasteurization is an efficient method in rendering 
clean milk safe. ; 

On the other hand, milk which is reeking with hundreds of 
thousands, even millions or billions of bacteria per ¢.c. cannot be 
rendered safe by pasteurization. Such milk should be sterilized. 
General market milk should not contain on the average more than 
150,000 bacteria per ¢.c., and it should be pasteurized by the hold- 
ing method. That kind of milk is safe and wholesome, and it is 
possible to obtain a large amount of it in most any community, 
and at a reasonable cost. 

There are a few interesting points which should be especially 
impressed upon the student to show him the value of close correl- 
ation of dairy and milk inspection. 

(a) Milk produced under filthy conditions may possess a 
low bacterial count if it is instantly and constantly cooled to 50 
degrees F or below. 

(b) Milk produced under sanitary conditions may possess 
a high bacterial count at the time of distribution, if it has not been 
cooled and maintained at proper temperature. 

(c) <A high scoring dairy may, at times produce a badly con- 
taminated milk, while a dairy scoring very low may produce clean 
milk. 

(d) Thus, careful inspection of gross conditions and the 
rating of their value in terms of per cent on the government score 
card, together with milk inspection, particularly bacterial analysis, 
will enable any health department to correctly judge its milk 
supply. 

Tn conclusion may we not hope to see the time when a govern- 
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ment milk hygiene service is established, probably under super- 
vision of the B. A. L., for the control and regulation of milk pro- 
duction throughout the United States. When that time comes, let 
our embryo veterinarians be competent to form a very important 
part of that service. 


VETERINARY EDUCATION* 


R. W. GANNETT, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


VETERINARY Epucation iv New York Strate: I shall not tire 
you by reciting the early history of veterinary education in this 
state or city. Many of you know that early history better than I. 
For our purpose here tonight I believe it is sufficient to go back 
twenty-two years, to 1896. At that time there were in New York 
City two private institutions teaching veterinary medicine: one, 
the American Veterinary College under Prof. Liautard, the other 
the New York College of Veterinary Surgeons. Both had done 
admirable work in meeting the demands of their time. Some of 
our best known older veterinarians of today were graduates of one 
of these two schools or of the veterinary department of Columbia 
University, which closed its doors at an earlier date. 

In 1899 the American Veterinary College and the New York 
College of Veterinary Surgeons were amalgamated under the name 
New York American Veterinary College, Prof. Liautard, Dean. 

When Cornell University was founded by Ezra Cornell in 
1868, that broad-minded pioneer in education saw to it that veteri- 
nary medicine was included in the curriculum, under the direction 
of Prof. James Law. 

Krom 1868 to 1896 there were only four graduates, three of 
whom, Daniel E. Salmon, A. M. Farrington and Fred L. Kilborn, 
have played an important part in building up veterinary educa- 
tion and veterinary service in this country, and are known, at 
least by reputation, to the members of this association. 

Such men as Virchow, Darwin, Pasteur, Metchnikoff and 
Ehrlich laid the foiindation of rational medicine and brought into 
the veterinary curriculum the consideration of a vast number of 
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topics unknown to their predecessors. These subjects could not be 
taught by word of mouth alone, and cohsequently laboratories with 
delicate and expensive apparatus supplemented lectures. With 
the introduction of new subjects and new methods of teaching the 
cost of instruction increased, until the expense of properly train- 
ing a young man to be a real veterinarian is today four times that 
of thirty years ago. The fees from students alone are entirely in- 
adequate to maintain a properly equipped veterinary college. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1894, the New York State Legislature established the 
New York State Veterinary College at Cornell University, and 
placed its control with the board of trustees of that institution. 

Our law-makers at that time also recognized that the de- 
mands of the state required not more veterinarians, but better 
educated veterinarians. They also saw that if the number of vet- 
erinarians was increased materially beyond the requirements for 
such service, the profession would not offer sufficient inducement 
to attract young men of the right. quality to enter the profession, 
or to hold a sufficient number of efficient veterinarians to ea ey 
the live stock industry from disease. 

Therefore, in 1894, the legislature very wisely passed a prac- 
tice law which required that before a candidate could take an ex- 
amination for a license to practice veterinary medicine in this 
state he must have a preliminary education equivalent to gradua- 
tion from a recognized high school with a curriculum of four years. 

In 1896 the New York State Veterinary College at Cornell 
University was opened. On account of the high entrance require- 
ments the number of students was small, eleven the first year. 
For several years the number of students increased very slowly. 
The principle of higher veterinary education was on trial. The 
average annual registration from 1896 to 1904 was 48. The aver- 
age number from 1905 to 1915 was 109, and in 1916 it was 153. 
Prior to 1917, 407 students had been graduated. Of the 407 gradu- 
ates 356 came from New York State. Of the 407 graduates 223 
are in practice, 54 are veterinary inspectors with the federal gov- 
ernment, 36 are teaching, 20 are engaged in laboratory work, 19 
in dairy inspection, 9 are army veterinarians, 5 are in veterinary 
administrative work, 2 are professors of animal or dairy husban- 
dry, 8 are unknown, 11 have gone into other business, and 17 have 
died. Of the 390 living, 246 are in New York State. 

In 1917, 32 men were graduated, of whom 15 passed the ex- 
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amination for veterinarian in the regular army, and most of the 
others took the examinatioit for the Veterinary Officers’ Reserve. 
These men had intended-to go into practice, but the declaration of 
war caused a change in their plans. 

Most of the alumni for the first ten years accepted places in 
other institutions or in the federal government, and few of them | 
went into practice. Since that time a great majority of the gradu- 
ates have gone into private practice, largely in New York State. 

_ In addition to the undergraduates, the college urges veteri- 
narians of the state to attend any and all lectures and clinics that 
they desire. Many practitioners have availed themselves of this 
privilege to acquire special knowledge on certain subjects. Fur- 
ther, a two-day conference to which all licensed veterinarians in. 
’ the state are invited, is held each year. 

As required by the statute, the New York State Veterinary 
College at Cornell University has fulfilled its purpose as regards 
research and biological products. Some of the investigations have 
been of direct and immediate assistance to the live stock owners. 
A list would be too long for a paper of this kind. A few will be 
mentioned. From 1890 to 1897, heavy losses occurred among 
swine in the state, which could not be traced to any definite dis- 
ease. A careful investigation resulted in the discovery that the 
hogs were poisoned from the ingestion of food containing powdered 
soap which had recently come into general use. | 

An operation for the relief of the condition in horses known 
as roaring was worked out successfully in the surgical department. 
This operation is used by many veterinary surgeons in this and 
other countries with much success. As a result, thousands of af- 
fected horses have been restored to usefulness. As has been said 
many times by Dr. Geo. H. Berns of Brooklyn in this and other 
association meetings, Dr. W. L. Williams of the veterinary faculty 
at Cornell University was the first veterinarian in this country to 
demonstrate the practicability of the radical operation for poll 
evil, quittor and infected navieular bursae from punctured wounds 
of the horse’s foot. 

Then there was the bob veal question. Extensive researches 
have demonstrated that young veal is not harmful for human con- 
sumption, even at an early age. This has resulted in modifying 
publie opinion on the subject, with much saving to the state. 

extensive researches have been made with tuberculosis and the 
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experiments on the conservative method of handling this disease 
will be of much value in formulating methods for its control. The 
introduction of the sputum cup for finding spreaders, both among 
reactors and non-reactors, has proved to be of great assistance in 
detecting individuals dangerous to the herd. 

Already the researches on contagious abortion has enabled 
veterinarians to restore many valuable sterile animals to fertility 
and check abortion. 

Experimental work on hog cholera has demonstrated that the 
disease is often spread by scraps of pork which came from hogs 
that were infected at time of slaughter, thus giving the stock 
owners a new means of protecting their herds. 

On several occasions information on special subjects have been 
published and sent to each veterinarian in the state, notably in the 
ease of foot-and-mouth disease and hog cholera. 

I have already stated that the New York American Veterinary 
College—a private institution—was established in this city by 
amalgamation in 1899 and continued as a ‘private college until 
1913, when it became a state institution, in name only, as no appro- 
priation for maintenance or equipment was ever made. The num- 
ber of graduates from 1899 to 1903, inclusive, was 40, an average 
of 8 per year. From 1904 to 1908, inclusive, there were 49 gradu- 
ates, an average of about 10 per year. From 1909 to 1913, inclus- 
ive, there were 25 graduates, making an average of 5 per year. 
Since 1913, not counting the year 1916, the number of graduates 
has been 14 or about 5 per year. Not counting the class of 1916, 
of which I have been able to obtain no data, there have been gradu- 
ated 128 men since 1899, of whom 73 have remained in this state. 
In the short time at my disposal to prepare this paper it has been 
impossible to get complete data. For instance, I cannot say how 
many of these 73 graduates are legal practitioners in the state. It 
_is known, however, that there are probably 20 who finished the 
course, having. been admitted on the condition that they obtain 
certain entrance requirements which thus far they have failed to 
do, but are entitled to their diplomas when they do so. 

It would be interesting to know what these men are doing. 
Are they practising illegally? If so, who is at fault? The men or 
the college which allowed them to complete their course but did 
not insist that they get their preliminary education before doing 
so? Gentlemen, this, to me, is a serious condition of affairs. Must 
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our practice law be again broken down? Must 750 legal practi- 


tioners in the state be again humiliated and the profession again” 


lowered to legalize such men as these who, in this case, have been 
done a rank injustice by the college from which they received their 
training? 

In 1905, according to the report of the committee on intelli- 
gence and education of the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the New York State Veterinary College at Cornell University 


gave a three-year course of nine months, the New York American - 


Veterinary College a three-year course of six months. To learn 
the attitude at this time of certain veterinary colleges toward 
higher veterinary education one has but to read the answer to a 
question asked by this committee of the Deans of all the colleges in 
America. Here is the question: ‘‘Do you think that your school 
is being conducted up to as high a standard of efficiency as the 
educational demands of today require?’’ The answers of some of 
the colleges were as follows: 

David S. White of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio 
State Veterinary College, answered: ‘‘No. No school in the 
country does so.’’ 

Leonard Pearson of the Veterinary Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, replied: ‘‘No American Veterinary Col- 
lege is as efficient as demanded by the needs of the country.’’ 

Dr. James Law of the New York State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University, replied: ‘‘We would gladly at once raise our 
standard if we had the means of doing so.’’ 

The Cincinnati Veterinary College, a private school, answers: 
‘Yes, if it is not we only ask that the weak spots be pointed out 
and we will at once remedy same.”’ 

The University Veterinary College at Kansas City replied: 
‘*Without a doubt.’’ 


The Kansas City Veterinary College at Kansas City, Missouri, © 


a private institution, replied: ‘‘Yes, as high as present conditions 
will permit.’’ 

Frederick A. Mueller of the Indiana Veterinary College, 
where the entrance requirements were a common school education 


and good moral character, replied: ‘‘Yes, we give all and more 


than the average student can absorb.’’ 
Prof. W. J. Coates, Acting Dean of the New York American 
Veterinary College which was then in session but six months in 
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‘the year, and, as most of you know, then had and now has inade- 
quate facilities for teaching anatomy and operative surgery and 
_ (with no clinical facilities for teaching the diseases of farm animals 
other than the horse; to the question ‘‘Do you think your school 
is being conducted up to as high a standard of efficiency as the 
educational demands of today require?’’ answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

The faculty of the New York American Veterinary College 
failed to see to it that the college kept pace with the rapid ad- 
vances that were being made in the development of veterinary. 
education. Long conducted as a private school, the faculty failed to 
recognize or accept the principle well known in Europe that veteri- 
nary education to be efficient should be supported by the state. 
Unless I have been misinformed, it failed to fully recognize the 
authority of the state over veterinary practice. I have the word 
of some of the alumni that a diploma was looked upon as a license 
to practice, and thus students were encouraged to think likewise. 
Is it any wonder, considering this attitude and the inadequate in- 
struction in the basie sciences of veterinary medicine, that many 
failed to take and many more failed to pass the state board exami- 
nation? Nevertheless they entered practice contrary to the laws 
of the state, and ‘helped to bring upon this society and upon the 
state the unpleasant-and arduous duty of conducting prosecutions ? 
Is it any wonder that the energetic Dean of this college-has found 
it necessary to organize a night school to prepare illegal practi- 
tioners for their state board examination, thus attempting to finish 
the work that the college failed to accomplish? Is it strange that 
at every session of the legislature bills are introduced to break - 
down our veterinary practice law? 

Had the faculty of the New York American Veterinary Col- 
lege recognized their responsibility and obligation to their profes- 
sion and to their students and accepted the principle that state sup- 
port was necessary for efficient veterinary education, and had they 
been willing in the early nineties to make the necessary monetary 
sacrifice, and had they then prevailed upon the legislature to have 
the state take over their college, the first state veterinary college 
in America might have been located in New York City. They 
missed their opportunity, and opportunity rarely knocks but once. 

In 1913 the legislature created a second state veterinary col- 
lege to be located in New York City; a charter was granted and it 
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was distinctly understood that the name New York State Veteri- 
nary College at New York University was all that was desired, 
and that ample funds in the form of endowments anid private sub- 
scriptions were forthcoming, if the college had the prestige of be- 
ing known as a state institution. Since that time several bills 
have been introduced in the legislature asking for an appropriation 
for this college. It is evident that the promised private endow- 
ment failed to materialize. 

The action of the legislature in 1913 in creating a second state 
. veterinary college, in my opinion, was ill advised. We each have 
our opinions, and are entitled to those opinions; on the other hand, 
we should heed the words of such a veterinarian and teacher as 
Prof. David 8. White of Ohio when he says regarding this act: 
‘Tt is regrettable because of its effect not only upon veterinary 
education in New York but in.the country at large. I know whereof 
I speak when I offer criticism of this ill-advised action. For 
twenty years the Ohio State University has suffered in growth 
and development and has been prevented from taking her place 
among her sisters in Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
because of the handicap placed upon her by the state’s efforts to 
maintain and support three state universities. Due to political in- 
fluences which I need not air at this time, this lack of policy on the 
part of past legislatures has caused her progress to be constantly 
impeded by a most pernicious form of parasitism. While our 
state is liberal in its support of higher education, in the division 
of the appropriations, our university must accept an allotment 
rarely sufficient to meet the actual needs of the situation. Conse- 
quently our university is unable to occupy her legitimate place in 
the line-up of universities of her ilk. That this unfortunate con- 
dition has not been good for higher education, in Ohio, has long 
been recognized by competent authorities, but it is only of late 
that the people have begun to realize it. There is now going up, 
however, a hue and ery against the present status of Ohio univer- 
sities which is already beginning to show signs of crystallizing 
into an effective effort. Under the leadership of our wideawake 
Governor, higher state officials and broad-minded educators, there 
is organizing a zealous and enthusiastic army which with the slo- 
gan ‘One State University for Ohio’ will right this wrong done 
higher education in the state; when twenty-three years ago an un- 
wise legislature rushed to the rescue of two corporate educational 
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institutions which were crumbling into decay. Will this history 
repeat itself in New York in so far as it concerns veterinary edu- 
cation? A continuance of the present two state school plan, how- 
ever, I do not believe will be permanent. Sooner or later the peo- 
ple of New York will realize, as they are now realizing in Ohio, 
that the maintenance of two schools will mean a maximum cost 
and a minimum return. The time will come when the people will 
appreciate that to weaken appropriations, to lower entrance re- 
quirements and to weaken standards will mean a reduction in the 
efficiency of the output of the plant. I do not believe that there is 
at present, even in New York, an urgent demand for more veteri- 
narians. The real need is not to increase the number but to im- 
prove the quality. The demand of the present day stockman is 
for the better educated, better trained veterinarian. Of the medi- 
ocre type he has had his fill. He wants quality, not numbers. To 
maintain a supply of high grade practitioners, sanitary officers, 
teachers and research men, schools of high class must be supported. 
As the efficiency of a properly administered school is in direct pro- 
portion to its income, there must be a concentration of the support 
upon fewer schools of high standard rather than its dissemination 
among a number of schools of low standard. ‘What we need in 
the United States,’ wrote the late Leonard Pearson, ‘is a sufficient 
number of veterinary schools of high class, and not an excessive 
number of veterinary schools of low class.’ New York does not 
need two veterinary schools. Maudlin sentiment and polities to 
the contrary. A two-headed calf is of no economic value to the 
stockman ; its worth, if it have any worth, is purely fictitious; it 
represents a thing abnormal and always remains a monster.’’ 
Prof. John W. Adams of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
has had an opportunity to study veterinary education at all the 
leading European colleges, as well as at most of the veterinary col- 
leges in America, says that ‘‘there is nowhere in the world today a 
well rounded veterinary college located in the heart of a great. 
city.’ How could there be? Veterinary education now means a 
thorough training in anatomy, physiology and pathology of the 
diseases and their treatment of cattle, sheep, swine and poultry, 
as well as of the horse. In order to give adequate instruction in 
these subjects, the student must have an opportunity afforded by 
a clinie consisting of all these animals. No appropriation, however 
large, could provide such a clinic in New York City. According 
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to statistics given out by the Secretary of Agriculture, 1915, con- 
tagious abortion ranks next to tuberculosis in causing losses among 
bovines. In spite of the fact that some of the counties comprising 
Greater New York, especially Queens, have a greater cow popula- 
tion than some counties up state, is it possible to give adequate in- 
struction in obstetrics and diseases of breeding animals in herds of 
this character where the cows are bought fresh and sold to the 
_-buteher dry? 

I graduated from the New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University, in 1905. A year or two later I received a let- 
ter from the present Dean of the College asking for criticism of - 
the veterinary course as given at Cornell. I well remember how I 
roundly criticized the inadequate clinical facilities that then ex- 
isted, but this has since been changed. Last year the clinics treated 
over 3000 diversified cases, an average of 10 or 12 cases a day. 

Despite the objections of the Ithaca veterinarians, a free am- 
bulatory clinic has been established. How many New York City 
veterinarians of today have so much equine practice even that they 
can afford to contribute a portion to establish a free ambulatory 
clinic in New York City? 

With the coming of the motor car for commercial purposes, 
it is conceded by every unbiased observer that the great field for 
the future veterinarian is in the country. ‘The reduction in the 
number of registered veterinarians in cities is illustrated by the 
records of the New York State Veterinary Medical Society in 
1909 and 1916, and the list of registered veterinarians published 
by the educational department in 1917. New York City, includ- 
ing the Bronx, in 1909 had 181 registered veterinarians; in 1916, 
124, and in 1917, 104. 

Brooklyn in 1909 had 96 registered veterinarians; in 1916, 
71, and in 1917, 62. 

Buffalo in 1909 had 31 registered veterinarians; in 1916, 27, 
and in 1917, 17. 

Is another State Veterinary College needed ? New York State 
has established a veterinary college under the supervision of Cor- 
nell University in which it has already invested $346,500 in build- 
ings and equipment and is now able to furnish at this college vet- 
erinary instruction to enough students to insure a graduating 
class of from 35 to 50 men each year, and has graduated during the 
last five years an average of 32 students annually. 
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For the protection of its live stock interests the state requires 
about 25 new veterinarians each year. Its quota for the federal 
government requires from 5 to 10 more. Thus the State College 
already maintained is fully able to meet this need of the state and 
nation. 

The State College at Cornell University has made many im- 
portant investigations in animal diseases, and is now conducting 
others that promise to be of much value to the veterinarians and 
live stock owners. It also is furnishing all the diagnostic and pro- 
phylactic biologic products that the state requires. Further, it is 
doing all the laboratory diagnosis work called for by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture and practising veterinarians of the state. 

It seems to me that the veterinarians of New York State as a 
professional whole and despite the inadequate training that many 
of us, including myself, received, are doing fairly well by the live 
stock industry. According to the year book of 1916 the value of 
the animals in New York State, not including poultry, is given as 
$234,139,000. The farm census of live stock and crops for 1915 
gives $17,976,935 for the value of the poultry, making a total of 
$252,115,000. The estimated losses in New York State from ani- 
mal diseases from reports given by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1915 were $7,717,000. Therefore, if we can rely upon these figures 
which are the most authoritative we have, the annual losses in New 
York State from animal diseases is about three per cent of the total 
value of the live stock population. This record can and must be 
improved ; but it is the duty of every veterinarian loyal to his pro- 
fession ; it is the duty of everyone interested in the live stock in- 
dustry ; it is the duty of our legislators in particular, to mark well 
before they attempt to improve upon this record by lowering the 
standard of veterinary education in the state. 1st, by reducing 
the preliminary educational requirement as has been suggested by 
some of our leading veterinarians; and 2nd, by attempting to main- 
tain two state veterinary colleges, thereby dispersing instead of 
concentrating effort, when the college established in 1894 at Cor- 
nell University, still incomplete, is able to satisfy all its obligations 
to the State and Nation respecting veterinary education and the 
preparation of qualified practitioners. 

Gentlemen, I have endeavored by appealing to your reason 
and good judgment, to show that a second state veterinary college 
is not necessary. In this crisis in our history when the people of 
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this nation are called upon to economize in every possible way, in 
order that our soldiers and the soldiers of our Allies may be proper- 
ly fed, clothed and equipped to the end that this world may be 
made safe for democracy and safe for our children, in such times 
as these this unnecessary expense upon the already over-burdened 
taxpayer, is, to my mind, an injustice to veterinary education in 
New York State. f 

To the alumni of the New York American Veterinary College, 
who are fostering this movement to have the state equip and main- 
tain a second state veterinary college; to you, from the great body 
of the veterinary profession in the state, representing alumni of 
the Ontario Veterinary College, McGill, Cornell, Chicago and Ohio, 
besides from many of your own, comes the appeal to place the wel- 
fare of the profession above sentiment and personal interest. 
When France, the nation which gave us Lafayette, and has for 
three years given the flower of her manhood that democracy may 
not perish; when France, the symbol of sacrifice, is pleading for 
our aid, let it not be said of the students of Alexander Liautard 
that at such a time they asked our government to spend thousands 
of dollars in an unnecessary, selfish enterprise. 


—Our War Aims. ‘‘What we demand in this war, therefore, is 
nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be made fit and 
safe to live in; and particularly that it be made safe for every peace- 
loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, deter- 
mine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair dealing by 
the other peoples of the world as against force and selfish aggression. 
All the peoples of the world are in effect partners in this interest, 
and for our own part we see very clearly that unless justice be done 
to others it will not be done to us. The program of the world’s 
peace, therefore, is our program.’’—President Wilson’s Message 
of January 8, 

—Dr, F. W. Miller, formerly at Davenport, Iowa, is now sta- 
tioned at Chicago, Ill. 

_ —More than 150 veterinarians attended the December meeting 
at Purdue University, Indiana, for a war time conference, 


—Dr. M. J. Williams, formerly at Magnolia, has been trans- 
ferred to Lewisville, Ark, 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 
AN INTERESTING TUMOR 


H. E. Kryeman, Surgeon, and I. E. Newsom, Pathologist, Veterinary De- - 
partment, Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


The case in question was that of an aged Shepherd dog pre- 
sented at the clinic of this institution for treatment with the fol- 
lowing history: 

The dog was in the habit of opening a screen door that had a 
very stout spring on it, and as he passed through it usually caught 


Fic. 1. The dog with area shaved to show the tumor 


him on the side with a sharp blow. A circumscribed enlargement 
was first noticed by the owner about four months previous to the 
time he was presented at the clinic. 

Symptoms. An enlargement over the right side about eight 
inches broad, fourteen inches long and four or five inches deep, 
covering most of the side of the thorax. The tumor was soft on 
palpation, except for three or four inches at the posterior end. 
Upon inserting a small cannula, a stream of blood escaped through 
it. After some minutes, although blood continued to discharge 
through the cannula, there was no diminution in the size of the 
tumor. 
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Treatment. The animal was anesthetized and.Monsel’s solu- 
tion was injected through the cannula. The tumor was then dis- 
sected out with very little hemorrhage resulting. Because of the 
enormity of the denuded area, and the age of the animal, destruc- 
tion was advised and carried out. : 

Post Mortem. Revealed many nodules throughout the lungs 
with one very large one in the mediastinal space. These nodules 


Fic, 2, Right and left lungs showing multiple tumors of same structure as 
external one. Large tumor attached to the diaphragmatic pleura 


had the same gross character as the one on the side of the thorax. 
There were no other lesions. 

Microscopic Examination. Revealed large cavernous spaces 
filled with blood but in certain areas the vascular endothelium wa: 
in parallel rows with only a small amount of blood between. The 
diagnosis was made according to Mallory, as a malignant endothe- 
lioblastoma. We have no doubt other terms equally as good would 
be cavernous hemangioma, endothelioma and endothelio-sarcoma. 
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Fic, 3. Low power showing cavernous spaces filled with coagulated blood 


Fig. 4. High power showing endothelium in rows 
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WHITE LEAD POISONING 
(Evidence of Pro-German Activity) 


W. J. HarTMAN, Bozeman, Mont. 


On Monday, December 10th, I went over to J. D. Miles’ ranch, 
about 12 miles east of Wilsall, Montana. The foreman, 8S. J. Ross, 
a graduate of Williams Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 25 years, 
had come over to the Montana Agricultural College the Friday be- 
fore with samples from stomach, heart, liver, and other organs of 
some calves. Seven head of yearling well-bred Herefords had died 
suddenly on the Miles place. 

Eight head had been placed in a paddock that had a barn con- 


taining box stalls, just after weaning, about November 14th, and 


the animals had been fed alfalfa hay and rolled oats, as well as 
some straw. The first animal took sick and died suddenly Wednes- 
day. Another, Thursday, and five more died Friday morning. 
The general symptoms, as related by 8. J. Ross, was undue 
excitability. The animals all had a very liquid diarrhea, almost 
black in color. Some animals were much excited, plunged and 
reared up in the stall, and all looked around at their flanks at 
times as though in pain. They had tenesmus, and difficult breath- 
ing with bloody froth coming from the nose before death. None 
of the animals was sick over 24 hours, some only six to twelve 
hours. All had high temperatures before death, 106° to 108°F. 
Post Mortem Changes. ‘Three of the animals that died Friday 
I opened Monday. The weather was cold and the carcasses frozen 
so that very little detomposition had taken place. The intestines 
contained a dark red, almost black, fluid material but no con- 
gested areas. The stomach. lining peeled off very easily, which 
may have come from post mortem changes, although Ross stated 
this occurred on fresh post mortems. A sample jar of the contents 
of the first, second and third stomach was taken for chemical anal- 
ysis. The lungs in all the animals were very much contracted, not 
occupying much over one-third of their normal expanse, occupy- 
ing little more space than the heart, and yet were very red and 
congested. The left lung in two animals was torn and shattered 
much as though an explosion had occurred and blood had escaped 
into the chest cavity and into the muscles of the lower part of the 
neck. In one animal the shattered lung was on the upper side at 
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death. I opened the animals up through the sternum so there was 
no possibility of tearing the tissues with an ax or with broken rib 
ends. The third animal had both lungs torn with the blood extra- 
vasation. The lower lung in each animal had very little filling of 
blood that is usually found on post mortems. The blood in all car- 
casses had not coagulated but was fluid of a dark brown color and 
rather sticky. No swelling was present in the throat or any lesions 
present resembling hemorrhagic septicemia although slides and 
cultures were made to determine a possibility of the bipolar bacillus 
being present. 

A 25-pound white lead pail was exhibited showing that ten or 
twelve pounds of lead had been licked out of the pail, also some 
remnants found in the young cattle troughs. This white lead pail | 
had been transferred from a barn some distance by a supposedly 
pro-German fellow who worked on the place for three days prior to 
the cattle loss. Upon the death of these seven yearlings, the pail 
of lead was discovered and removed and then two other yearlings — 
were placed in the same lot with the one remaining heifer left 
alive. However, no further loss occurred. 

Prof. Burke of the Montana Agricultural College made a 
chemical analysis of the contents of the stomach from the four ani- 
mals, and found large quantities of lead in each case. Even after 
precipitation of the liquid obtained with H,S and then filtering, 
the clear filtrate gave again a heavy precipitate with potassium 
chromate. No evidence of salt was obtained in the white lead pail. 


GENERALIZED MELANOSIS IN A PIG 


E. M. Pickens, New York State Veterinary- College at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


This case came to the attention of Dr. W. H. Welch of Lexing- 
ton, Illinois, who made a field diagnosis of generalized melanosis. 
Recognizing the rarity of this condition in pigs, he shipped the 
animal to the New York State Veterinary College for a post mor- 
tem examination to confirm his diagnosis. He requested, provid- 
ing the findings warranted it, that a description of the case be pub- 
lished for the benefit of the profession. The author, therefore, 
wishes to thank Dr. Welch and to give him full credit for the case. 
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History. The subject was a Duroe Jersey about three months 
old. It was one of a litter of nine, all of which appeared to be nor- 
mal at birth. It gave every evidence of being in perfect health un- 
til about six weeks to two months old when it practically ceased to 
grow. Shortly after this the skin lesions made their appearance. 
They developed very ADIGE until the pig was killed for post mor- 
tem examination. 

Findings. Exterior (1). On the left side of the head and 
above the eye was: situated a nodule irregular in shape, about 2 
em. in diameter and raised above the surface about 1 em. It was 
cutaneous. The enlargement was brownish black in color, On 
section it showed a central cavity about 14 em. in diameter which 
was filled with a brownish black, rather watery fluid. The mass 
proper was composed of intensely black somewhat granular mela- 
nin. 

(2). Just posterior to the base of the ear on the left side was 
situated a similar nodule about 3144 em. in diameter and raised 
above the surface about 14% cm. It was irregular in shape and was 
also cutaneous rather than subcutaneous. The whole top of this 
mass had evidently broken down revealing brownish black melanin 
of rather firm consistency and granular in appearance. Upon 
pressure a small amount of brownish black watery fluid exuded 
from it. ; 

(3) On the left side and just cephalad to the anterior bor- 
der of the scapula was located another cutaneous nodule of irregu- 
lar shape. It was about 3cm. long, 2cm. wide and raised above the 
surface about 1 cm. The epidermis was intact and firm over it. 
On section the mass was firm and contained no fluid. It was in- 
tensely black and somewhat granular in appearance. The pre- 
scapular lymph gland was not involved. 

(4) Just below this mass was situated another one about 5 
em. long by 2 em. wide by 2 em. thick. It was bilobed and situated 
subeutaneously. It was fairly movable. On section, it was found 
to be made up of a dense intensely black and rather firm mass of 
melanin. No fluid was observed upon pressure, 

(5) On the same side and at the angle of the jaw was situ- 
ated another nodule which extended to the point of the shoulder 
and from just below the base of the ear to the median line a dis- 
tance of slightly less than 8 em. The mass was nearly round and 
was situated beneath the skin. It was fairly soft, easily yielding 
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to pressure. On section, it was found to contain a central cavity 
about 4em. in diameter which was filled with a brownish black 
watery fluid, probably the result of the breaking down of the 
melanotie tissue. The remainder of the nodule was fairly firm and 
intensely black in color. 

(6) Slightly dorsal to the sternum and a little posterior to 
the above was situated another nodule about 2 em. wide and 1 cm. 
thick. It was oval in shape and was located beneath the skin. It 
consisted of two lobes, the smaller of which seemed to fit as a cap 
over the anterior border of the larger one. On section, it was 
found to be composed of a dense intensely black mass of melanin, 
granular in appearance. No fluid could be detected even on pres- 
sure. 

(7) On the posterior side of the front leg in the region of 
the knee, another mass was located. It was irregular in shape and 
measured 3x114x1 em. It was situated subcutaneously and was 
rather firm on pressure. It was flattened posteriorly and due to 
its location caused the animal some inconvenience in walking, mak- 
ing the leg nearly stiff at the knee. On section, the mass was found 
to be firm and was composed of the usual intensely black and granu- 
lar appearing melanin. No fluid was detected on pressure. 

(8) The right eye was much enlarged and protruded about 
2 em. out of its socket. The sclera could only be recognized by its 
position. It consisted of a tough brownish black membrane con- 
tinuous with the conjunctiva. The mass was rounded from for- 
ward back and was about 3 cm. in diameter. It easily yielded on 
pressure. On section, it was brownish black in color, soft, granu- 
lar and contained a small amount of whitish slightly viscid fluid 
or semifluid resembling pus, with a decided odor. The mass proper 
was made up of the usual brownish black pigment but somewhat 
softer in consistency than has before been noted. 

(9) Just above the angle of the ilium a cutaneous enlarge- 
ment about 3 cm. in diameter was observed. It was circular and 
was raised about 114 em. above the surface. The skin over it was 
broken, hairless, dry and hard where intact. On section, the nodule 
was found to contain a small amount of a brownish black watery 
fluid in its centre. The enlargement proper was made up of a dense 
intensely black mass of melanin. 

(10) In the right flank just anterior to the shaft of the fe- 
mur was situated a cutaneous nodule about 4 em. in diameter, 
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spherical in shape and raised above the surface 1144 em. It was 
rather firm and the hair had disappeared. On section, the mass 
was found to be made up of many somewhat degenerated finger- 
like projections similar to those often observed in a papilloma in 
which the papillae grow out instead of down into the tissue. These 
finger-like projections were all literally filled with melanin giving 
them an intensely black color. | 

The external lymph glands were either entirely normal (ma- 
eroscopically) or contained only a small amount of pigment in 
their capsules. None could be detected within the substance of 
the glands. 

INTERNAL OrGANS. Heart. Practically normal. No melano- 
sis whatever was observed in this organ. 

Lungs. Both lungs contained numerous dark colored areas 
varying in size from just visible to about 1 em. in diameter. The 
largest pigmented area was situated at the inferior border of the 
left diaphragmatic lobe. It was irregularly round and was about 
1 em. in diameter. It was brownish black in color and was firmer 
than the normal lung surrounding it. Most of the other areas were 
smaller and of a lighter color. 

Mediastinal Lymph Glands. Their capsules were brownish 
in color which was due to pigmentation. No melanin was observed 
within the gland. 

Bronchial Lymph Glands. These, like the above, showed pig- 
mentation of the capsules but none within the glands. They were 
of normal size. 

Liver. The liver was practically normal with the exception 
of several darkened areas of pigment varying in size from just 
visible to nearly 1 em. in diameter. These areas were not numerous 
and with the exception of the color resembled normal liver. 

Stomach. Normal. 

Intestines. Scattered throughout the large intestine were a 
few black colored areas, the largest of which were about 8 mm, in 
diameter. The pigment was found to be present in all the coats. 

The Mesenteric Lymph Glands. These glands were not af- 
fected. 

Kidneys The left kidney showed one area of pigmentation in 
the cortex and extending down a short distance into the medulla. 
It was about 4 mm. in diameter on the surface of the organ. 
The right kidney contained four visible areas of pigmentation, 
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the largest of which was about the size of an ordinary petechia. 
These areas appeared to be confined entirely to the cortex. 

In the right sublumbar region and beneath the last two lum- 
bar vertebrae was an irregular lobulated mass situated under the 
peritoneum and measuring 5 cm. x 214 em. in its widest place and 
about 2 em. thick. On section, it was found to be composed of a 
dense intensely black mass of melanin. No fluid was observed. 

Brain coverings and cord were normal. 

Histological Examination. The cutaneous nodules resembled 
-papillomata, some of which showed the papillae growing down into 
the subcutaneous tissue while others showed the papillae growing 
out from the surface. In both forms of the nodules many of the 
epithelial cells contained melanin varying in quantity from a very 
small amount to masses of dense melanin. Large masses were ob- 
served in which the entire papillary structure was broken down 
and the melanin extended down into the subcutaneous tissue. In 
this tissue the pigment was observed in quantities varying in size 
from small points just visible to large intensely black masses 1 
mm. in diameter in which only a supporting connective tissue re- 
mained. This supporting tissue contained the blood vessels. Many 
polynuclear leucocytes, some of which contained melanin, were 
noted scattered through these nodules, especially in those in which 
the surface of the epidermis had become broken, thus presenting 
an avenue of entrance for infection. 

The subcutaneous nodules were made up of dense masses of 
melanin held in rather heavy connective tissue stroma. The masses 
varied in size from points just visible to black areas 1 mm. in di- 
ameter. These areas were irregular in shape. The original struc- 
ture of muscle, etc., was entirely destroyed. ; 

Lymph Glands.“ The lymph glands involved always showed 
much melanin in the capsule. The trabeculae were also found to 
contain some pigment. Very rarely small quantities of the pigment 
were observed in the medulla both in the lymphocytes and in the 
interstices between them. 

Liver. In this organ the pigment seemed to have first been 
deposited in the interlobular tissue both in the connective tissue. 
cells and between them. In places where the melanin was dense 
the liver cells had entirely disappeared. The pigment was held in 
a connective tissue stroma which also contained blood vessels as in 
the other specimens described. The liver cells in the immediate 
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vicinity of the heavy melanin deposits were badly degenerated. 
In a few places small amounts of melanin were observed within 
the lobule and immediately around the central vein. The deposits 
generally were brought in, however, from the periphery and the 
central portion of the lobule was the last to become affected. Also 
in a few places small amounts of melanin were noted in the intima 
of the blood vessels which would lead one to believe that it had 
been deposited here by the blood. 

Kidneys. A few areas of melanin were noted both in the 
cortex and the medulla. The masses were small and generally 
brown in color instead of black, showing that the pigment was not 
as heavily deposited as in the liver. These areas were generally 
situated between the cells rather than within them. The kidney 
cells were broken down in the vicinity of the melanin deposits. 
The glomeruli were in no place noted to be affected. 

Lung. The lung tissue generally showed a slight amount of 
active congestion. Scattered irregularly throughout nearly the 
entire organ were areas in which the air sac walls contained me- 
lanin. Numerous bronchi were also affected. In these the me- 
lanin was present in the epithelium as well as beneath it. These 
areas generally contained but little of the pigment. There were, 
however, several places where a heavy deposit of the pigment was 
present. In these areas the lung tissue was entirely broken down 
and the melanin was deposited in a connective tissue stroma as de- 
scribed in the other nodules. 

The pleura contained a small amount of melanin in places. 
The areas were not large, however, and the normal tissue was not 
destroyed. : 

Eye. The examination of this organ showed no changes that 
have not been mentioned under the subcutaneous nodules. There 
were absolutely no tissues remaining which could be identified as 
normal. The structure was completely changed. 

Diagnosis. Generalized melanosis, 


a. 


eh lita 
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Fig. 1A. 
Fig. 2A. 


Fig. 3A, 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATE 
A. Melanotic nodule between eye and ear. B, Nodule at base of ear. 
Large melanotic mass extending from the ear to the ventral median 
line. B. Melanotic nodule back of the ear, 
Melanosis of the eye. 
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TRAUMATIC PERICARDITIS* 


JAMES A. PENDERGAST, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A large Holstein cow five or six years old was noticed to re- 
fuse her feed on Nov. 9th. Her temperature was 10514; pulse 75. 
There were increased respirations; the bowels were moving very 
little. Administered a dose of physic and gave some fever medi 
cine. also a little strychnine and gentian. The next day, Nov. 10, 
the temperature was 10314 and she was apparently better with the 
exception of the increased respiration; the bowels were moving 
freely. She ate some hay. Nov. 11th, appeared in same condition, 
except lesions of the heart developed. There was tenderness on 
the left side over the heart. The head was held low and the pulse 
was about 85; respirations about 40; temperature 105; while ex- 
amining the animal she had a severe chill which lasted about an 
hour. In the afternoon the animal perspired freely. Suspecting 
a foreign body and the animal being a very valuable one the owner 
wished consultation. 

Upon examination by consulting veterinarian we decided the 
animal was suffering from pericarditis. The temperature was 
10514 ; pulse 85; respirations 48. 

We differed as to the cause of the trouble. He did not believe 
the trouble was caused by a foreign body, but I still held that it 
was the cause. The line of treatment was changed and next morn- 
ing the animal appeared the same except the temperature was 
101144. The next day the temperature was 10714. The next day the 
symptoms were about the same but she was getting weaker and 
was unable to get up. on her feet. She died during the night. 

Post mortem revealed extensive pleurisy on the right side 
with quite a quantity of fetid fluid in the pleural cavity. A fin- 
ishing nail about 3 inches long had penetrated the apex of 
the heart, going clear through its wall. The heart was ad- 
herent to the pericardium at the point of entrance of the nail. 
The pericardium was inflamed and thickened but little. It was 
dark purplish in color and contained very little fluid. Several 
abscesses showed along the course of the nail. 


"Presented at the meeting of the Central New York Veterinary Medical 
Association, Syracuse, N. Y., Nov.. 1917, 


eS 
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I have seen many cases of heart lesions caused by foreign bod- 
ies, but this is the first one I have seen which actually punctured 
the heart. 


CASE REPORTS 


R. A. Strourr, Government Veterinary Surgeon, Barbados, West Indies 


STRANGLES. One case occurred in a two-months-old colt; the 
other in a twenty-year-old stallion. Both cases occurred in one 
stable and both recovered. The rarity of the cases increases their 
interest. 

CASE OF PArTURIENT APOPLEXY IN A Goat. This is the first 
case of its kind I have seen during thirty years’ practice. The 
symptoms and treatment were the same as in cattle. A few hours 
after the udder was inflated the animal was standing and appar- 
ently well. Since this occurred I have noticed a case reported in 
the Veterinary News. 

THe Barsapos Goat Socrery. The Seventh Annual Show of 
the above society was held at Queen’s Park on December 12th, 
1916. The following is the result: 


CLAss 1—MILCH GOATS (MORE THAN ONE LITTER OF KIDS) 9 ENTRIES 


ef se z 
gas Points 2 §& 
No. Name Owner Ae PS Time Mik & = 
lb. oz. 
1 Snowdrop D. H. Carter B01 5.144% 3.34 5.89 9.23 $10 
2 Albertha W. Smith — 300 46% 3.33 4.389 7.72 6 
3 8. Ann’s 
Antelope _R. F. Parkinson 437 2.11 4, 2.68 6.68 4 
4 Diamond L. A. Stoute 238 3.14 2.64 3.87 6.51 2 
5 Iris C. W. A. G. Cecil 224 # 3.10 2.48° °° 3.62 6.10 
6 Ann B. Warren 218 3.6% 2.42 .8.42 5.84 
7 Woodville Mrs. H. N. Leacock280 2.2%, 3.11 2.17 5.28 
8 Beautiful II Mrs. H. N. Leacock279 1.8%, 3.10 1.54 4.64 
9 Johnson II C. 8. Carter 289 1.5 Sets St. 4.59 


CLASS 2—MILCH GOATS (ONLY ONE LITTER OF KIDS) 5° ENTRIES 
1 Enfield 


Nancy Lee H. W. Parkinson 393 2.81% 4. 2.53 6.53 $8 
2 Ella C. W. A. G. Cecil 319 2.8% 3.54 2.54 6.08 6 
3 Josie A. R. Archer 253 2.12 2.81 2.75 5.56 4 
4 Gennie A. L. Gibbs 314 1:14 3.48 1.90 5.88 2 


5 Crystal R. F. Parkinson 186 3.3% 2.06 3.23 5.29 
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CLass 3—Dor Kips—15 ENTRIES 


Name Owner Award 
1 Lucy Baldwin J. H. Murphy BMPS: 3 ger 3% 
2 Tick C. C. A. Evelyn + 
3 Prineess Echo C. | W. A. G. Ceeil 2 
4 Min H. C. King 1 
CLass 4—Bucks—4 ENTRIES 
1 Hubert L. H. W. Mann | $6 
2 Dalwin C. S. Hunte 3 


The First Prize and a Dinloma of Merit in Class 1 was given by the Im- 
perial Commissioner of Agriculture, West Indies. 

The two prizes in Class 4 were given by the Barbados Agricultural So- 
ciety. 

A Diploma of Merit was given to the winners of Classes 1, 2 and 3 by 
the Superintendent of Agriculture. 

A prize of $5 for the goat giving the most milk at the Show was won by 
‘«Snowdrop’’ in Class 1. 

Any exhibit winning over 5.00 points is entitled to a Red * after her name 
in the H. B. 


SNOWDROP 
Taken after first kidding 


Imp. Saanen 
J Bruce, Imp. Togg. 
| Dam: Black Rock. Imp. Ang. Nub. Common 


SNOWDKOP { Peter. 

Locust 

Date of birth Mar. 28, 1915, I kidded April 18, 1916, Greatest milk yield 

in 24 hours July 41, 9 pints, 3 gills. Dee. 20, 4 pints. Dee. 81, dry. II kidded 

Feb, 14, 1917. Greatest milk yield in 24 hours Mar. 30, 14 pints, % gill. Nov, 
23, 10 pints, 1 gill. 


— 
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SNOWDROP 
Taken after first kidding 


‘*TRIS C’’ No. 109 

Sire: Franz. Pure Saanen. Dam: Ibere. Half Togg. Born Feb. 17, 
1914. Kidded May 5, 1915. Color: White. Breeder: W. A. Cecil, Exmouth, 
Barbados. This goat gave 8% pints when fresh and gave milk 1 year and 10 
months. She took ten blue ribbons at the show in 1916, after milking 588 days 
and milked 2 lbs., 13 0z., the morning of the show. She gave approximately 
8,000 pints in this her first lactation. She again kidded May 2, 1917, and gave 
12% pints when fresh. She is now giving 7% pints, 
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‘‘*ELLA ©’? No. 141 


Sire: Baldwin. Pure Saanen. Dam: Iris C. Half Saanen. Born May 
5, 1915. Kidded January, 1917. Color: White. Breeder: W. A. Cecil, Ex- 
mouth, Barbados. This goat gave, when fresh, 101% pints and is now giving 
6% pints and 2% months in kid. 
. ae 
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INTERESTING OVARIOTOMY IN A TROUBLESOME Mare. Capt. Guy 
Sutton, F.R.C.V.S. Veterinary Journal.—After the usual prepar- 
ation of cleanliness, a dose of arecoline was given midway during 
the 48 hours’ fasting prior to the operation. The operation was 
performed with the animal in stocks and partly chloroformed. 
The right ovary was removed. While feeling for the left, a large 
spherical mass was grasped and dropped in the hands of the opera- 
tor. It was a large blood clot, spherical and with about a fourth 
of its bulk fibrinous, the remaining portion being of ox liver color. 
The normal ovary was then looked for and removed. It was com- 
pletely ruptured. throughout the length of its greater curvature 
and having the appearance of a split kidney. The blood clot had 
been enclosed by the two split hemispheres and a thread of stretched 
and separated peritoneum. It is supposed that the ovary was 
acutely congested and that the arecoline was the immediate cause 
of the rupture. The right ovary weighed 3 ounces, the left 6 and 
the blood clot 9. The patient made an excellent recovery. 


A. L. 
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- SrroncyLus ARMATUS IN THE TESTICLE OF CRYPTORCHIDS. 
Major F. Hobday, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.S. Veterinary Journal. 
This is a concise record of the operation performed upon a bay 
horse which, while under treatment for ophthalmic trouble, mani- 
fested a ‘‘rig’’ when he made the attempt to serve a mare. 

Cast and chloroformed, the left cord was found in the canal 
but on the right the testicle was found in the abdominal cavity, 
from which it was removed. Upon being cut open, three perfect 
specimens of Strongylus armatus were discovered. Recovery was 
without any event. A. L. 


ON THE PRESENCE OF BACILLI OF THE TRUE PARATYPHOID B 
GROUP IN THE INTESTINES OF Heratray Pics. <A. Trawinski. 
Zeitschr. fiir Hygiene, Vol. 83, No. 1, p. 117, 1917. Abst. in The 
Review of Bact., etc., Vol. VII, Part 2, 1917, p. 38.—The importance 
of the presence of pathogenic organisms of the paratyphoid B group 
in the intestines of healthy animals used for food is obvious, and 
investigations, the results of which are briefly recorded in this 
paper, on this subject are numerous. Trawinski has investigated 
material from the intestines of 500 healthy pigs, and isolated 26 
strains (5.2 per cent) belonging to the typhoid colon group. These 
were then investigated very fully as to their colony type, fermenta- 
tion activity, serum reactions and pathogenicity; and were com- 
pared with organisms of the true paratyphiod B group (B. suipes- 
tifer, B. aertryk Nobele, B. typhi murium and B. psittacosis No- 
card). Two strains belonged to the paratyphoid B group, and were 
identical with B. suipestifer. Eight, which had a special colony 
type, differed from the paratyphoid B group in not fermenting 
sorbite. They formed indol, and showed a serological relationship 
with B. aertryk, and in part with B. suipestifer. A third group 
of 16 strains did not ferment dulcite and sorbite, formed indol, 
were not so pathogenic as the first and second groups, and were 
agglutinated with serum of the paratyphoid B group; but their 
own antiserum did not influence this group. REICHEL, 


CONGLUTINATION TEST FOR THE DIAGNOSIS OF GLANDERS. H. 
W. Schoening. Jour. Agr. Res., Vol. XI, No. 3.—In this econtribu- 
tion to the meager literature in English on conglutination, the 
author has given a brief resumé of the theory of this reaction and 
has presented in a very concise and clear manner directions for 
the application of the test. 
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The results of a comparative study of the conglutination and 
the complement fixation tests for glanders on a considerable num- 
ber of samples of both horse and mule sera together with the au- 
topsy findings in many of the positive cases are tabulated and de- 
seribed. 

The article is summarized as follows: 

1. The conglutination test for glanders is a specific comple- 
ment deviation reaction. . 

2. It should be used in conjunction with the complement fixa- 
tion and agglutination tests, as no one test is infallible. 

3. The conglutination test, as has been noted by others, is a 
more sensitive test than complement fixation and absolute accuracy 
in the technic is necessary to obtain good results, as a slight excess 
of any of the ingredients of the conglutination system will lead to 
a misleading reaction. 

4. The condition of the serum to be tested should be perfect 
in the conglutination test, although, if necessary, an unsatisfactory 
sample may be used by titrating it against the conglutination 
system. 

5. In the testing of mule serums and those horse serums pos- 
sessing non-specific complement-fixing bodies, the conglutination 
test is superior to the complement-fixation test. 
L. T. GILTNER. 
w Seal lr 

DEALING wiTH PUNCTURED AND SuppurAtTING Eyesaus. Capt. 
A. R. Routledge, A.V.C. Veterinary Journal.—With cocaine as a 
local anesthetic, under the usual antiseptic care, the cornea was 
punctured and excised with a circular incision following the scler- 
otic junction. As the eyeball was smaller afterwards, a portion 
of the membrana nictitans was excised. If left intact it would 
bulge and be exposed to the air, and chronic purulent discharge 
from the eye would be the result. The operation wound healed in 
from 14 to 21 days. 

Advantages claimed: eye healed rapidly; had a very natural 
appearance; the unsightly cavernous look, usual when total extir- 
pation occurs, was avoided, Chronie discharge seldom follows. 
Sometimes, if the shrinkage of the ball is great, the upper eyelid 
becomes inverted, then the ordinary entropion operation puts the 
matter right again. Operation on the lower lid is not beneficial and 
is not advisable. A. L. 
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PecuLtiAR TEMPORARY PARALYSIS OF THE MUSCLES OF THE 
Neck. Capt. C. H. 8S. Townsend, M.R.C.V.S. Veterinary Journal. 
—A bay charger mare, 9 years old, had never been sick. One day’ 
she was found head down, with nose resting on the ground. She 
was in no pain and ate grass off the ground. All functions were 
normal. The head, when lifted, dropped down when it was not 
supported. No diagnosis was made. The condition was the same 
next day, the head was swollen, chiefly along the cheeks. Tempera- 
ture had gone up to 103.8°. Pulse full and quick. Respiration 
loud. Four drams of aloes were given. The following day the 
mare stood normally, head erect, functions normal. The swelling 
was reduced. No treatment was adopted and in 3 or 4 days the 
animal made an eventful recovery. : A... 

malta 

Notes ON Parasitic ANAPHYLAXIS AND ALLERGY. F. Van Es 
and A. F. Schalk. Bulletin No. 125, North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station.—Severe reactions followed the injection of 
either bot material or a solution of the secretions of the larvae into 
horses. Blood from these horses injected into other horses caused 
a reaction. The intoxicating substance is dialysable. Inserted di- 
rectly into the stomach it caused a slight reaction. Neither bot 
material nor blood from injected horses produced any diseased 
condition similar to swamp fever. The nature of the reactions 
suggests an anaphylaxis due to sensitization from previous inva- 
sion. .Nonparasitic anaphylactic shock is also shown to take 
place. Colts also reacted to the parasitic anaphylactic material. 
The colts were either sensitized by the Gastrophilus larvae already 
present in the stomach or passively by the mother’s milk. Small 
embryos of Gastrophilus may have been the cause. Material from 
parasites other than Gastrophilus larvae brought about a reaction. 
Reaction also occurred in animals other than the horse. Some re- 
actions resulted in response to both eye and intradermal tests. 
This shows evidence of the allergic sensitization of the host 
_ against substances produced by the same parasite. It is considered 
a very reasonable assumption that if anaphylactic sensitization 
can be shown so well in vivo that it ean be shown in the test tube. 


HAYDEN. 
— > 


CumicaL Cases. S. E. Sampson, M.R.C.V.S. Veterinary 
News.—Under this heading the following are recorded by the 
author: 
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INVERSION OF THE BLADpDER.—This occurred in a. six-year-old 
mare, after foaling and the accident was left uncared for several 
days. The diagnosis was difficult to make on account of the 
lesions of the organ but the inversion was finally reduced. It, 
however, returned under the straining of the animal and it was 
only after having cast and chloroformed the mare that another 
reduction could be made and maintained by the aid of a mechanical 
pessary in the shape of a balling stick well protected at the end 
with cotton wool. A pessary of salol was then introduced into the 
bladder and the mare being allowed to rise, the mechanical pessary 
was again introduced and held in place by sutures of the vulva. 
It was left in place until the next day. Morphine hydrochloride 
was given as a sedative. Recovery was complete after a few days 
of purulent discharge from the vulva. 


CoccipiosIs IN THE Horse.—This was found in the examina- - 


tion of the intestines under the microscope. It occurred in a hunter 


four years old which had ailed for some length of time and after 


long treatment and tests with tuberculin and mallein, was finally 
destroyed. 

Teranus Arrer CasTraTION.—Twelve days after being cas- 
trated a yearling was affected with lock jaw. He was turned out 
and left in the open field without other treatment than a small 
physic ball and extract of belladonna given twice a day in sloppy 
mashes. He recovered in 10 or 12 days. ; 

Eversion of THE Urprus IN A Mare.—A four-year-old mare 
had cast her foal two months before her time. She had a mass 
hanging from the vagina which the owner thought was the cleansing. 
It was instead the uterus which was covered with feces and dirt. 
After thorough washing and cleaning, the author replaced the or- 
gan with the aid of a pint bottle. A borie acid and iodol pessary 
was left in the uterus and the vulva sutured. Complete recovery 
followed. A. L. 


INVESTIGATIONS ON THE PREVENTION OF NUISANCES ARISING 
rrom Fiies AND Purreraction. F. W. Foreman, M.A., F.LC., 
and G. 8S. Graham-Smith, M.D. Abst. from Jour. of Hygiene, 


Vol. 16, No, 2, Oct., 1917, pp. 109-224.—Conclusions. 1. Experi-— 


ments with the bodies of horses show that they behave in the same 
manner as those of smaller animals, and can be efficiently treated 
in the same ways. A body was preserved by surface treatment 
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alone for a long period, and prodaeed no appreciable nuisance 


‘ from smell. 


For large carcasses relatively less fluid is wsdiieed for surface 
treatment owing to the relatively small ratio of surface to weight. 

2. The treatment of human bodies under war conditions has 
given satisfactory results. 

3. Flies have been kept from entering such places as dugouts 
by hanging sacks treated with creosote oil mixtures over the en- 
trance. 

4. Adult flies in dugouts and other situations and on putres- 
cent material are killed by spraying. 

5. Latrines have been kept free from flies by spraying. 

6. Manure should be treated by spraying with creosote oil 
at the earliest opportunity. If made into heaps each incremental 
addition should be spread uniformly on the heap and sprayed at 
the rate of at least 100 ¢.c. per horse per day. The manure does 
not seem to be injured by this treatment.. 

7. In towns the breeding places of flies could probably be 
treated with little expense, and the numbers of flies very greatly 
diminished. 

8. The chief objections to the use of creosote oil for such 
purposes are (a) its irritant action on the skin and mucous mem- 
branes, (b) its inflammability and (c) difficulties in transport. 
In view of the excellent results obtained the objections are of little 
importance. In our experience its irritant action on the skin is 
very slight, and the eyes can be protected by the use of glasses 
when spraying; its inflammability is low except when used as a 
spray, and suitable precautions could be easily employed. The dif- 
ficulty and cost of transport have to be weighed against the econo- 
my in labor, since a single treatment with creosote oil is more effi- 


cient than many with 5% emulsions of disinfectants. 


General Summary. 1. Flies may be killed either by poisons 
(a) absorbed from the alimentary tract, or (b) acting through 
the respiratory system. They are very resistant to many alimentary 
poisons which possess considerable toxicity to animals, but are more 
susceptible to respiratory poisons. 

2. As very little difference could be made to the general fly 
population by killing adults alone we have not persisted with ex- 
periments designed for this purpose. Aniline is the most suitable 
of the reagents, not dangerous to man, used in the way suggested, 
which we have tested. 
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3. Flies are most easily and effectually destroyed by attack- 
ing them in their immature stages as eggs or larvae. | 

4. The eggs of species likely to be dangerous to man by con- 
veying infected material to his food are laid on (a) exposed ani- 
mal matter, (b) manure, and (c) refuse. 

The eggs of maggots in these situations may be considered to 
represent large numbers of flies in traps. 

5. For killing eggs or larvae in their breeding grounds we 
found coal-tar oils, especially creosote oil, to be the most satisfac- 
tory reagents. Aniline emulsions are useful, but have little effect 
on putrefactive processes and the nuisances due to them. 

6. Flies may be repelled from substances which attract them, 
such as decaying bodies, fecal material, ete., and kept out of habi- 
tations by means of the repellant constituents of coal-tar oils. | 

7. Flies sprayed with these oils are killed. 

8. In careasses true putrefaction or disintegration is pre- 
ceded by (a) early gas formation, mainly due to the action of in- 
testinal organisms on the carbohydrates of the intestinal contents 
and tissues, (b) exudation of fluid, probably due to the effects of 
cytolysis and enzyme action, and (c) green discoloration of the 
skin which appears to be connected with the effect of hydrogen sul- 
phide or organic acids.on the blood pigments. By suitable treat- 
ment the tissues may be rendered sterile, when neither gas nor green 
discoloration is produced though fluid exudes. 

9. By true putrefaction in careasses we mean the breakdown 
of the tissue constituents, accompanied by the elimination of foul- 
smelling products. The process is due to the activity of putrefac- 
tive bacteria assisted by the action of tissue enzymes, Gas produc- 
tion and exudation of fluid continue as true putrefaction proceeds, 
but in much smaller daily increments than in the preliminary 
stages. 

10. Descriptive methods are lacking in precision and do not 
give definite information regarding the progress of putrefaction. 
The need arose therefore for a method by which the actual pro- 
duets of putrefaction could be estimated. The importance of the 
combined activity of autolytic enzymes and putrefactive organisms 
in the disintegration of a carcass was impressed upon us by noting 
the great rate of production of volatile bases in tryptic digests 
containing such bacteria, Sag 

The putrefactive powers of various species of bacteria can be 
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measured definitely by incubating an amino acid mixture contain- 
ing the organisms under standard conditions for a suitable time 
and determining the ratio of bases to amino acids. 

We claim that by similar means the relative powers of differ- 
ent disinfectants to inhibit the action of putrefactive organisms on 
carcasses (kept under standard conditions p. 209), can be compared 
precisely, using for analysis the fluids which exude or tissues from 
comparable situations. 

The proteolytic as well as the deaminating enzymes of autoly- 
sis produce small amounts of ammonia. The results of their com- 
bined activity, in the absence of organisms, yield a low ratio of 
volatile bases to the substances which respond to the formy] titra- 
tion. If putrefactive organisms do not develop in a treated carcass 
the same low ratio is obtained. The ratio is correspondingly greater 
the more active the organisms. 

Our method enables us to measure the progress of putrefac- 
tion under all conditions, provided the reagents used to inhibit 
putrefaction do not interfere in the estimations. 

11. The stenches arising during putrefaction are mostly de- 
rived from acid and basic products and from sulphur bodies. An 
ideal deodorant should be capable of fixing or absorbing all foul- 
smelling bodies. 

12. We believe that putrefactive bacteria mainly gain en- 
trance into the tissues through the skin. 

13. The presence of water and a high temperature provide 
optimum conditions for the progress of putrefactive changes. 

14. In the superficial treatment of intact or opened carcasses 
and other putrescible materials:reagents should be used which ad- 
here to the greasy surfaces, form films, render the skin waterproof 
and kill the bacteria in it, thus checking putrefaction by preventing 
the access of water and putrefactive bacteria to the tissues. Fur- 
ther, the reagent should be capable of eliminating any stenches 
which may arise, repelling flies, killing the eggs or larvae, resist- 
ing the action of water and remaining operative in all respects for 
a long period. 

15. Watery emulsions of disinfectants are necessarily defi- 
cient in most of these properties. Undiluted oily reagents only 
possess them. i 

16. By superficial treatment combined with injection of cer- 
tain reagents into the blood vessels exposed carcasses may be pre- 
served for months. 
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17. The burial of carcasses does not prevent the development 
of larvae present on them, or the subsequent emergence of the 
flies. * 

18. In our experience the reagent, which possesses the re- 
quired properties to the greatest extent, and gives the most satis- 
factory results in practice and is sufficiently cheap and easily ob- 
tained for use on a large scale, is coal-tar creosote oil of ‘‘country 
make’’, 

19. For general purposes, especially when the repelling of 
flies is of importance, we recommend the use of coal-tar creosote 
oil of country make, containing a high percentage of phenolic 
bodies, to which sufficient bases, extracted from ‘‘light oil’’, are 
added to make the proportion of bases to phenolic bodies approxi- 
mately one to two. REICHEL. 


RapicaAL OPERATION FOR UmepiuicaAn Hernia. R. Hudson, 
F.R.C.V.S. Veterinary Record—It was a large sized hernia in 
which the opening of the abdominal wall was between 5 or 6 inches 
long, with edges very thin. After careful preparation, an incision 
exposed the sac, which was separated with the fingers and the 
point of union of the umbilical cord carefully left attached to the 
sac. This was then squeezed from end to end and as no adhesion 
was detected it was twisted and a needle carrying strong silk worm 
gut ligature passed through close to the opening. Although passed 
tightly round and tied, it slipped and another means of suture had 
to be resorted to. This was made with only one wire suture passed 
through and through skin and peritoneum on. the center of both 
edges of the opening and other sutures made with strong silk worm 
gut were passed above and below the metallic suture. When these 
were completed, the wire was removed. There was much skin to 
be removed to permit a good adaptation of the edges of the ab- 


dominal incision. The horse did well. Avil. 
paras? ee 
Rare Cystic Conpirion. L. Lynn Lloyd, M.R.C.V.S.  Vet- 
crinary News.—A four-year-old cow was expected to calve in three 


months. She was taken ill and said to be ‘‘blown’’. Gas eseaped 
by way of the esophagus but it was doubtful if the case was one of 
‘tympanitis. Notwithstanding treatment the cow kept distended in 
such a way that more than twelve days after her first illness she 
literally could not be brought out through the byre door, Reetal 
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examination revealed an enormous distension of what was sup- 
posed to be due to the uterus. Finally an exploratory puncture of 
the rumen was decided upon. On withdrawing the trocar there 
was no escape of gas but a fountain of clear water. The jet con- 
tinued by internal pressure and it was forced in the form of an 
arch falling several yards away. Pressure on the right flank ac- 
celerated the flow and nearly three large bucketfuls were with- 
drawn, much to the relief of the animal, which later recovered and 
aborted a few days after. What was the lesion? A. L. 


A Recorp ivy TEMPERATURE. Capt. H. Leeney, A.V.C. Vet- 
erinary Record.—This was observed in a light draught horse. The 
thermometer registered 108.4° at 4:30 P. M., and confirmed fifteen 
minutes later at 108°. The next day it had dropped to 100° and 
later to 98.4°. The animal had been feeding all along, looked quite 
well and had nearly a normal appearance in pulse, respiration and 
condition of the membranes. A. L. 


THe THyrRom AND PARATHYROID GLANDS. Dr. Mark White. 
Reprint from the Chicago Medical Record Journal.—The complex 
nervous symptoms arising when the functions of the parathyroid 
and thyroid are abnormal may be spoken of as thyrosis. The symp- 
toms may be present without the presence of a thyroid goiter. 

Blood from animals with hypoparathyrosis furnishes a thy- 
roid antitoxin. The antitoxin injected in 2 ¢.c. doses into the thy- 
roid gland or muscle of the arm once or twice a month has, accord- 
ing to the author, a specific curative effect in thyrosis. With goit- 
rous thyroid complication it is necessary to use a chemical or iodin 
preparation to aid in the reduction of the goiter. The chemical is 
injected into the goiter, usually once a month. HAYDEN. 


—Dr. N. F. Williams, president of the Texas Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, urged before the legislative investigating commit- 
tee that the Live Stock Sanitary Commission should be reorganized 
and that its executive officer should be a graduate of a recognized 
veterinary college; also that the board of Veterinary Medical Ex- 
‘aminers be reorganized with a view to enforcing stricter require- 
ments for obtaining licenses to practice in Texas. 


To) 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE VETERINARY CORPS OF 
THE NATIONAL ARMY* 


Davip 8. WHITE, Major, V.C., N.A., Washington, Dy ©; 


Why is a veterinary corps needed in the National Army? 
Even if for the present the Army use no cavalry at the front, 
there will be employed more animals per man in this war than in 
any war in history. For each three and a fraction men in the Na- 
tional Army there is one public animal. If we raise an army of 
three and a fraction millions of men, one million animals (horses 
and mules) will be needed. To’ protect the health and preserve 
the efficiency of so large an aggregation of animals is a formidable 
problem. To attain these objects, a well organized, manned and 
equipped veterinary corps must be available to prevent the intro- 
duction or spread of communicable diseases; to reduce losses from 
illness or injury by the prompt application of proper treatment; 
to relieve the mobile organizations in the zone of advance of the 
sick or injured animals which might impede their movements; to 
treat in hospitals on lines of communication the animals which 
can be restored to a serviceable condition, and to inspect the meat 
and meat products used by the men. 

In the United States Army no adequate preparation was made 
to insure a veterinary service to meet a crisis such as the country 
now faces although since the time of Abraham Lincoln veterinari- 
ans were attached to regiments of cavalry and field artillery. The 
army was very small. Indeed in a European sense it was not an 
army at all, but a national constabulary, split up into small, agile 
units whose problem it was to protect the frontier settlers against 
the encroachments and ravages of hostile Indian tribes or white 
renegades. Except for the Spanish-American war, which was suc- 
cessfully adjudicated by a few volunteers, our country seems not 
to have felt the need of an army. The profession of the soldier was 
looked upon askance by the people who felt comfortably secure on 
account of our apparently fortunate geographical location away 
from close contact with the principal nations of the earth, 

The veterinarians in the old service, attached to mobile or- 
ganizations and remount stations, served as regimental officers’ 


*Read at the 10th Veterinary Conference at Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1918, 
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only. Until recently they were refused that absolute essential to 
getting things done in the military-rank. They were neither com- 
missioned officers nor enlisted men, soldiers nor civilians, ‘‘fish nor 
fowl’’. Not until after the Spanish-American war did they wear a 


uniform. There was no organization, nothing but a group of pro- 


fessional men each of whom bore about the same relationship to the 
military outfit to which he was attached that the family physician 
does to his clientele. In not a few instances the veterinarian, paid 
by the Government to keep the public animals healthy and efficient, 
found his function usurped by some commanding officer who had 
received a smattering of ‘‘hippology’’ while pursuing his curricu- 
lum at the United States Military Academy. Obviously, without 
military rank and with no authority beyond that granted by a 
commanding officer, the veterinary service was limited to last re- 
sort treatment of the sick and injured and little, if any, effort di- 


- rected toward disease prevention, the real function of an army vet- 


erinary Officer. 

The mobility of an army depends upon its slowest unit. The 
rapidity with which a convoyed fleet of ships crosses the Atlantic 
is measured by the speed of its slowest vessel. Under the method 
of doing things veterinary in our army, the sick and injured re- 
mained with the mobile units, impeding their progress and reduc- 
ing their efficiency as a fighting force, a mechanism, which sufficed 
during a reign of Peace that contemplated no adequate prepared- 
ness. 

In 1916, Congress passed an act which provided that there 
should be established in the Medical Department of the Army a 
veterinary corps, granting to veterinarians commissions as officers 
with rank up to and including that of Major. Just why this corps 
was not organized as an autonomous entity and made a separate 
department of the army, is largely due to a misconception of the 
true functions of such a corps. In civil life, and even at many of 
the land grant colleges, and in the state veterinary police services, 
veterinary medicine is considered merely an appendage to agricul- 
ture and too often dominated by misguided influences. 

Placing the veterinary corps in the Medical Department was 
not without its compensation, for it threw it into the hands of a 
great man—Major General Gorgas, Surgeon General of the United 
States Army. General Gorgas, upon whose shoulders rested the 
responsibility which this legislation entailed, was quick to realize 
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the importance of an adequate veterinary service and the necessity 
for its proper organization. Among the one hundred veterinary 
officers in the old army none was available to undertake the work 
of completely organizing the veterinary corps along the most mod- 
ern and approved lines. When the present crisis became imminent, 
which precipitated the immediate organizing of every branch of 
army service, the General, realizing the impossibility of organizing 
from within, felt called upon to enlist outside aid. Accordingly, 
the administrative heads of the veterinary departments of three 
great universities which had fostered higher veterinary education, 
were called to Washington to act as an advisory board and assist 
in organizing an efficient and adequate veterinary corps for the 
National Army. These men began work only last August. They 
soon realized that there was nothing in our own army veterinary 
service which could be used. It was, therefore, determined to can- 
vass foreign armies, note what each offered in the way of veterinary 
service, and shape the plan of organization as the result of this 
study. It was soon decided that the best in this regard was offered 
by the English army. In the British Imperial army exists a vet- 
erinary corps, an autonomous entity, forming the most efficient and 
economical organization of its kind in the world. Its organization 
was the result of distressing experiences felt during the Boer War, 
which, like ours, was fought over seas, and during which the mor- 
tality among army animals was exceedingly great. The efficiency 
of the British corps is evidenced by the record it has made along 
the western front where the losses among public animals have aver- 
aged less than that of any other army and where each mobile unit 
is kept efficiently, adequately and economically horsed. Taking 
the British service as a model, the authorities were asked to au- 
thorize the creation of a personnel, and an organization to include 
the best offered by our allied veterinary services. After some de- 
lay, by general order, authority was granted to create a personnel 
which provided for one veterinary officer and sixteen enlisted men 
for each 400 publie animals, placing the new veterinary corps on a 
percentage basis, as are the medical and dental corps of the army, 
The size of the corps will, therefore, be increased or decreased as 
the army is made larger or smaller. 

Experience has shown that these percentages of officers and 
men respectively will supply adequately not only service in the 
field but also the administrative officers necessary for an effective 
organization, 
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The general order failed to allow the higher ranks asked for, 
viz: those of Colonel and Lieutenant Colonel. For reasons which 
need not be gone into at present the higher grades were denied. 
However, even with no higher grade available than that of Major 
a great step in advance was made, as without the order no grade be- 
yond that of Second Lieutenant was open to either reserve officers 
or civilians. The number of men in the regular army was only 
about 140 of whom over 50% were inexperienced young fellows just. 
out of college. The older men, some of them ranking as Majors, 
were neither numerous enough nor experienced in administrative 
work to perfect an efficient organization. Further, they have been 
commissioned officers only a little over a year. 

To man the veterinary corps with experienced, educated, 
trained and thoroughly efficient men was a formidable task. Obvi- 
ously we had to draw heavily from civil life.’ For this there was 
ample precedent. In the present medical corps of the British 
army 96% of the officers were civilians when England entered the 
war, and in the veterinary corps over 85%, a figure which will also 
closely apply in our own army. To select men of proper attain- 
ments for military service is even more difficult with us than with 
Great Britain where all veterinary schools are on the same high 
plane and the law regulating admission to veterinary practice is 
national and not ‘‘state’’. England was not afflicted with forty 
odd different varieties of veterinary practice acts with the result- 
ing wide difference in the education and training of available vet- 
erinary surgeons. While the best standard in education, training 
and law may be as high in America as abroad, it is so vitiated by 
poorer standards that the general average in these regards is 
lower. By carefully combing the regular and reserve corps of the 
army and selecting the best from civil life it is hoped to make the 
commissioned personnel of our corps second to none. Needed are 
brains and administrative ability. 

Besides the personnel a plan of organization was drafted, 
again using the English service as a model. This plan, which is 
contained in the Manual of the Veterinary Corps, has been finally 
approved. It provides a mechanism whereby all sick and ineffi- 
cient animals will be promptly removed from the fighting lines and 
their contributory forces and placed under the supervision and 
care of the veterinary corps until they are again healthy and effi- 
cient when they are returned to the lines. To accomplish this end, 
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a radical departure from the old idea of treating the animal wher- 
ever found, veterinary officers and veterinary enlisted men, acting 
as first aid agents and imspectors, are stationed with the mobile or- 
ganizations. The function of these officers is to pick out all sick 
and inefficient animals and send them to the rear where in ade- 
quately organized and equipped hospitals they receive medical or 
surgical treatment. Therefore in each division of troops, which 
. numbers about 21,000 men and 7,000 animals, will be found twelve 
veterinary units, each consisting of one officer and five men. The 
duty of the unit is to keep the mobile organization to which it is 
attached unincumbered by such impediments as sick and injured. 
animals, which can only interfere with the organization’s mobility. 
In order that all of the sick and injured may be gathered together 
for transfer to the hospitals, in each division a so-called veterinary 
mobile section will be established. The mobile section will be 
manned by one officer, its commander, and thirty-five enlisted men. 
The duty of this personnel is not to treat animals but to evacuate 
them under proper escort to the veterinary hospitals along lines of 
communication or at the base. 7 

The veterinary hospitals will number one for each two divi- 
sions, and each will have a capacity of from 1,000 to 3,000 patients. 
At the hospitals only will treatment be given except for first aid ~ 
and such other treatment as will not affect the patient’s mobility. 

From the hospitals some of the patients will be sent to con- 
valescent depots for rest and fattening. From the depots those 
again fit for service will be turned over to. the remount for reissue 
to the lines. Obviously, not all patients will pass through the con- 
valescent depots, some will go direct from the hospitals to the re- 
mount depots. Ley 

In our old service each remount depot had its own veterinary 
hospital and at this writing this vicious system still prevails, The 
remount depot is a mechanism designed to supply the army with 
healthy and efficient animals. To maintain within it a constant 
source of pollution, i. e., a hospital with its isolation corrals, etc., 
is obviously to defeat the very purpose of the remount, Our army 
has long since outlived the system of placing isolation hospitals in 
the center of recruit camps, and, once the danger of mixing the 
rotten with the sound fruit is appreciated, this old custom will 
cease to exist among the animals of the remount. 

Under the remount hospital plan of treating animals the Boer 
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War was fought. In that war England lost 46% to 60% of the 
animals in army service. In the present war and under the new 
system of handling public animals this loss has been reduced to 
from 8% to 15%! 

By the time a given horse or mule sees service at the front in 
France it will cost us approximately $600. To the original pur- 
chase price of nearly $200 must be added cost of feed, care and 
transportation plus the losses through disease and death on land 
and on sea. Further a much larger percentage than we think of 
the healthy horses and mules will not be found fit for severe mili- 
tary service, due to bad conformation, sex, senility, and infirmities 
not usually seriously considered in civil life. War is a very ex- 
acting and strenuous business. 

I have attempted to give you a brief synopsis of what the vet- 
erinary advisory board with the Surgeon General of the Army has 
accomplished since last August. The board consisted of the fol- 
lowing veterinarians: répresenting the University of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. C. J. Marshall and Dr. L. A. Klein; Cornell University, Dr. 
V. A. Moore, and Ohio State University, Dr. D. S. White. Cooper- 
ating with the board were Dr. J. R. Mohler, now Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry; Dr. C. E. Cotton, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Dr. 8. E. Bennett of Chicago. 

Of these men the name of Clarence J. Marshall should go 
down in veterinary history as the one who initiated the plan of or- 
ganization. Having visited the western front during the summer 
of 1916, he became acquainted with the actual necessities of modern 
warfare, and the great military and economic importance of ade- 
quate veterinary service to a modern army. When his country 
entered the war, he was promptly ‘‘on the job’’, and as early as 
last April was using every effort to induce the United States Army 
to prepare its veterinary service to meet the emergency. Rising 
from a sick bed he threw his whole soul and might into the work, 
and with no thought of self and bearing for weeks his own ex- 
penses, he labored assiduously for the cause. Stemming the tide 
of jealous criticism, partisan politics and narrow-minded censure, 
he stood firmly at the wheel guiding the new army veterinary 
craft through more than one rock-bound channel into the harbor 
of achievement just as when a boy he piloted the old Penn. crew 
in many a boat race. To him, this great, big-hearted, natural 
leader of men, the George Washington of our new army veterinary 
service, all honor is due. : 
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Among the non-professional friends who did yeoman service 
in ably assisting us were President W. 0: Thompson of the Ohio 
State University, President Jacob Gould Schurman of Cornell 
University, Provost E. F. Smith of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and President Ray Pearson of Iowa State College. In many ways 
these eminent men rendered most tangible and effective evidence 
of their sincere interest especially in securing for us entry to the 
War Department’s head. Our profession owes to each a debt of 
gratitude. 

As an advisor the board was most fortunate during the latter 
days of its existence to have a representative of the British Army 
Veterinary Service at its elbow, a scholarly man who, while pos- 
sessing the education, graces and polish of an English gentleman, 
can deliver a punch with the dynamic force of dynamite behind it; 
a man of twenty years active army service, a survivor of the Boer 
War, and one of the organizers of the present efficient British vet- 
erinary service—Lieutenant Colonel Aitken, D.S.O., A.V.D., B.LA., 
whom I[ have brought along in the flesh so that he might serve to 
inspire others as he has us. To him more than to any other one 
man credit should be given for perfecting the details of our or- 
- ganization and bringing the plan into materialization. Without 
his aid it is doubtful if much beyond a ‘‘creditable effort’’ would 
have been accomplished. When the smoke and roar of the present 
chaos has passed, and the bright sun again shines upon a land of 
‘*Peace and Plenty’’, the name of Colonel Aitken will be to the 
military members of our profession what Lafayette is to the men 
of the line. The effect of his inspiration will not only make our 
profession greater but will help weld together for all time the Eng- 
lish speaking branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

As you may have noted, the War Department, after some de- 
lay, has granted practically what has been asked by the advisory 
board. The responsibility from now on must rest upon the shoul- 
ders of the veterinary profession of this country. In the language 
of the streets ‘‘it’s up to us to make good’’. Can we do so? My 
answer is yes. To make the best of this opportunity, to render 
each of us every ounce of efficient service it is in his power to give, 
to carry the great responsibility our profession has ever been called 
upon to assume, to do anything to make the Veterinary Corps of 
the National Army an indispensable factor in seeuring that vie- 
tory which must come to our armies, are tasks which will try the 
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soul of each member of the veterinary profession whether he be 
**doing his bit’’ in khaki or in civilian garb. This is not a war 
between armies but among armed nations. The organization be- 
hind the lines must be as efficient as of the army itself. If either 
fail, victory will not be ours. 


ARMY HAS MORE THAN 344,000 ANIMALS AGAINST 66,145 
WHEN WAR WAS DECLARED 


When war was declared the strength of the United States 
Army in animals was 66,145; it is now more than 344,000. 

The Remount Service which, on April 6, was a part of the 
Transportation Division of the Quartermaster General’s office, 
consisted of one officer and four clerks in Washington, five remount 
depots where horses were received, and a personnel and purchasing 
organization in the field in proportion. The Veterinary Corps of the 
Surgeon General’s office, which is responsible for the treatment of — 
sick and injured animals, consisted of 64 officers and no enlisted 
personnel when the United States entered the war. 

The Veterinary Corps faced the job of building up an organiza: 
tion of about 1,000 officers and 12,000 men recruited almost entirely 
from untrained men without military experience. The present 
strength of the Veterinary Corps is 1,000 officers, and enlisted men 
are being transferred at a rate which will soon bring it up to its 
full authorized strength. 

STRENGTH OF RemouN'’ Service. The Remount Service had 
a similar task in securing personnel. Its present strength is about 
300 officers and 11,000 enlisted men. In place of five remount de- 
pots it now has 34, for which plans had to be drawn, sites chosen, 
and construction of shelter, hospitals, storage buildings, unloading 
facilities, ete., done in the shortest possible time. 

The greater proportion of deaths of animals in the army re- 
sult from influenza, popularly known as ‘‘shipping fever’’, and 
its complications. British losses on all horses purchased in this 
country during the war have, been about 10%, counting only 
deaths occurring in this country. French and Italian losses have 


been higher. Up to the present no satisfactory medical treatment 


‘or preventive inoculation has been found for the disease called 
‘shipping fever’’, and reliance must, therefore, be placed in gen- 
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eral sanitary measures and proper measures for the care and com- 
fort of sick animals. 

Numeer Lost py DearH. The nuiiier of horses and mules 
lost by death at cantonments, auxiliary remount depots, purchas- 
ing depots, and embarkation depots during each of the last six 
weeks, for which complete reports have been received, with the 
percentage which this loss represents and the money loss on an 
estimated average purchase cost of $175 per animal, are given in 
the following table: 


Week ending— No. of Weekly Cost Animal strength 


deaths per cent reported 

Dee. 82 i: cee 1,034 OSS $180,950 197,436 
Mec. Liss tae ae 961 44 168,175 213 803 
TOG. 222) 5. es hace ats 823 Yi 144,025 221 "451 
DOC, 120 st ee st 674 .28 117,950 231 614 
PAs oct: 672 27 117,600 244'357 
BS 2 b= Sn 613 24 107,275 249,895 
For six weeks.... 4,777 * 35 $835,975 *223,093 

*Average 


Seven principal steps have been taken to reduce the losses by’ 
death, and are considered to account for the improvement to be 
seen in the weekly reports. These are: : 

1. Completion of facilities at remount depots. 

2. Increasing the efficiency of remount and veterinary per- 
sonnel. 

3. Increasing the supply of veterinary medicines. 

4, Establishment of animal hospitals at railroad centers en 
route. | 

5. Districting of the country and assignment of veterinary 
inspectors for all remount depots, yards, stables, etc., for preven- 
tion of infection. 

6. Stationing at most important unloading yards of veteri- 
nary officers to keep yards in sanitary condition and to inspect all 
shipments passing through for the segregation, holding over, and 
treatment until cured of all sick animals. 

7. Securing the cooperation of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try in superintending the cleaning and disinfecting of yards, sta- . 
bles, and stock cars used by contractors furnishing animals to the 
War Department.—Official Bulletin. 
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ENLISTMENT 


MemoranpduM. Authority has been granted for the enlist- 
ment of 2000 specially selected men for the Enlisted Veterinary 
Corps, National Army. These men must not be subject to the se- 
lective draft. Men from 18 to 21 and from 30 to 40 years of age 
are eligible for enlistment. They will be assigned to duty in Vet- 
erinary hospitals and for other purposes in the Enlisted Veteri- 
nary Corps, National Army. Service overseas can be expected 
shortly. The following classes of men are desired: veterinary stu- 
dents; agricultural students; farmers; stablemen, and other men 
accustomed to handling horses. 

A few men of the following occupations will also be accepted : 
thorseshoers, saddlers, pharmacists, cooks, typists or stenographers. 

All men are enlisted as privates, but at present there are ex- 
ceptional opportunities for advancement to the grade of non-com- 
missioned officer. The following are the rates of pay: 


GRADE MontrHuuy Pay 
POPOL. Eb OMMME ia. sis cies sos $56.00 
MOPGUENIA oe oP ht eee: 44.00 
Corporals i720). TA SORES Se Fig ence a 36.00 
MARRIOT oy ore iiss cosa eek hs. 36.00 
PR NE Ee Ee ened es ey 38.00 
ELE Des a aR Rete, Ri 28.5. 36.00 
SINENOIRS i cl fk ese fe NN eee 38.00 
ErIVRieeriet Wlgae se faire eb cc ek 33.00 
Rea aaa Seer 30.00 


In addition to the foregoing pay enlisted men are furnished 
with food, clothing, quarters, medical and dental attendance with- 
out cost. - 

Application for enlistment can be made at any U.S. Army re- 
ceruiting office, and applicant should state that he desires to enlist in 
the Veterinary Corps, National Army. 


HORSES IN THE GREAT WAR 


There are 4,500,000 horses engaged in this war. 
On the Western front the losses have averaged 47,000 horses a 
month. 

In eight hours’ fighting along a three-mile front at Verdun the 
French lost 5,011 horses. 
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Over a million-and-a-half of America’s horses have been pur- 
chased for service with the Allies. 

In the first seven months of 1917 the value of horses shipped to 
Europe from American ports was $25,327,333. 

For the month of July alone the value was $1,377,202. Wastage 
of horses means an enormous money loss, which mere money cannot 
now replace. Thirty-three thousand horses have died in America 
while awaiting shipment and 6,000 have died at sea in course of 
transit. } 

In nine weeks the British captured 332 German field and heavy 
guns and lost none. The German losses are partly due to lack of 
horses. 

America, with an army of 2,300,000 men, will require 750,000 
horses to begin with, and shipload.after shipload to keep the force 
up to the strength. The total need will exceed a million a year un- 
der fighting conditions, and may even be vastly greater—Rider 
and Drwer. 

ae anaes 

—The following veterinarians have received commissions as Ma- 
jors in the Veterinary Corps, National Army, and have been as- 
signed as follows: 

Major J. H. Blattenberg, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

Major W. Reed Blair, Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Major C. E. Clayton, Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 

Major E. B. Ackerman, Camp Greenleaf, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Major S. H. Gilliland, 39th and Woodland Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Major G. B. McKillip, Camp Upton, Yap Hank, L. I., N. Y. 

Major D. H. Udall, Camp Greenleaf, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

—Lieutenant Harry B. Roshon, V.R.C., formerly of Reading, Pa., 
is with the 59th U. S. Infantry, Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 

—Lieutenant H. E, Torgersen, V.C.N.A., is stationed at Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 

Lieutenant Jos. F. Crosby is stationed at the Remount Depot, 
Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C. 

—Lieutenant C. M. Stull has been relieved from his duties at 
Presidio, Texas, with the 8th Cavalry and ordered to report to the 
Commander of the E] Paso district for duty at the Auxiliary Re- 
mount at Fort Bliss, Texas. 


a 
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‘—Dr. H. L. Brawner of Livingston, Mont., has received a com- 
mission in the Veterinary Reserve Corps. : 

—lLieutenant Louis Griessman, V.R.C., is with the 302d Ammuni- 
tion Train at Camp Upton, L. I., N. Y. 

—Captain Charles H. Jewell, formerly at Honolulu, H. T., is now 
Division Veterinarian with the 80th Division at Camp Lee, Peters- 
burg, Va. . 

—Major Henry W. Peter, formerly at Del Rio, Texas, is now sta- 
tioned at Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

—Captain R. A. Greenwood, formerly at Painesville, O., is now 
stationed with the 105th Engineers at Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C. 

—First Lieutenant Seth C. Dildine, formerly of Chicago, IIl., is 
now stationed at Auxiliary Remount Depot No. 319 at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


—Tick BHrapication IN Louisiana. The organization which 
during 1918 will likely rid the state of the cattle tick has been per- 
fected. Thirteen additional federal veterinary inspectors have 
just arrived on the scene and Drs. E. I. Smith and E. P. Flower, 
federal and state representatives, respectively, have made practi- 
cally all arrangements for a state-wide fight against the fever tick, 
beginning April 1. 

With a federal inspector directing the work in each parish, as- 
sisted by state inspectors who will see that the state compulsory 
dipping law is enforced, it is believed the entire state may be freed 
of ticks and released from quarantine by next winter. 

Forty-seven of the 50 parishes in which systematic tick eradi- 
cation will be carried on this year have about completed building 
vats and secured chemicals for the dipping solution. 

The work may not be well under way in each parish until 
about March 15, Dr. Smith has announced. The federal govern- 
ment spent $110,000 in Louisiana last year in tick eradication. 
Considerable more will be spent this year. The federal government 
expends about $3 to each $1 the state puts up. 

Dr. Flower has made arrangements for the necessary funds 
to carry on the work until the legislature meets in May when a 
special appropriation will be sought. 
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CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
SECTION ON COLLEGE FACULTIES AND EXAMINING BOARDS 


M. Jacop, Knoxville, Tenn. 


In presiding over this meeting and studying its affairs, it ap-. 
pears we are occupying a rather peculiar position, in so far that 
our function today. is dual in its representation. We meet as the 
Association of Veterinary Faculties and Examining Boards of 
North America and at the same time represent the Section on Vet- 
erinary Colleges and Examining Boards of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, this of course as per agreement last 
year, following the adoption of the new constitution. However, 
no matter what our affiliations may be, there are many problems 
bearing on the veterinary profession which need an earnest con- 
sideration on the part of this section. As in almost every other 
line of human endeavor, circumstances have arisen bringing about 
a new order of things and we as a profession are being called upon 
to do our part toward the solution. The other sections of the A. V. 
M. A. have important duties to perform, but equally as important 
are those which rightfully belong to this section, although the ten- 
deney has been to overlook, or rather minimize the real needs of 
the profession from the standpoint of an organization having as 
its paramount object the betterment of our educational system. 

There are men in the profession who have been untiring in 
their efforts to impress the real function of this association and to 
point out the medium through which the interests of the profession 
might best be served, but I regret to admit that as yet these ef- 
forts have been largely in vain. I say this for the reason that my 
own observations have clearly indicated to me that this associa- 
tion has had neither the financial nor moral support which it has 
deserved. To an extent this can be accounted for by the fact that 
its activities have included principally members of veterinary fac- 
ulties and examining boards, leaving the erroneous impression that 
it bears little interest to the veterinarian outside of this rather 
limited realm. It is evident the true function of this association 
has never been thoroughly understood, consequently it has failed 
in its full purpose, and in order that we may command future sup- 
port we must adopt such measures as will insure to the profession 
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a solution of those problems which, as I have already stated, belong 
to an organization or section of this kind. At present we still ex- 
ist as a partly independent association, but at the same time the 
American Veterinary Medical Association has offered an induce- 
ment by having a new constitution, which in its operation in- 
cludes a section on Veterinary Colleges and Examining Boards, 
and if this association were to remain intact would mean a dupli- 
cation of work. 

The solution of this, as it appeals to me, is for the A. V. M. A. 
to absorb the Association of Veterinary Faculties and Examining 
Boards, thereby converting what has been a weakling in the eyes 
of the profession into an important part of the strongest veteri- 
nary organization in the world. Before our official acts bring this 
into reality there is an important matter to which we must first 
give due consideration. As it is, members of State Examining 
‘Boards are eligible for membership to this association but at the 
same time may not be eligible to membership in the A. V. M. A., 
and unless I am incorrectly informed there are several such cases 
‘at this time. Shall it be decided to refuse recognition to those men 
or shall we adopt a measure giving partial or complete recognition ? 
This should be thought over carefully and acted upon during this 
meeting. — 

Adopting the sectional plan in the A. V. M. A., as already 
outlined, is not by any means a one-sided affair as our first thought 
might lead us to believe. While it is generally agreed that the 
work of this association will be materially benefited, is it not a 
fact that the A. V. M. A. is also strengthened? In the past many 
questions bearing on some phase of our veterinary educational 
system have had no real place on the program, but under the reor- 
ganization these things are provided for and means a more useful 
organization. 

For several years I have felt that many undesirable conditions 
involving our educational system could have been overcome more 
readily if discussed before a strongly organized body, and while 
we have missed these opportunities in the past, those of the future 
should be able to serve a greater purpose. 

There is at this time a popular demand for greater efficiency 
and this is as it should be in order that we may properly meet 
modern conditions. However, we should bear in mind that the evi- 
dence of this greater efficiency must be conveyed to the public at 
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large through these men who are in every day contact with the 
practical side of the veterinary profession, so it means we must 
produce men who are capable of meeting conditions as they occur, 
whether in practice, research or regulatory work. It cannot be 
denied that the solution of this problem lies in the possibility of our 
veterinary schools graduating men who are properly qualified, 
and if this is so, the school becomes the all-important factor and 
as the efficiency of the school is developed, so will be the veterinary 
profession. 

Considering the true purpose of this section, I believe it the 
duty of our organization to use its every legitimate influence to- 
ward the betterment of American veterinary institutions. It is 
true, much has already been done, but we are not yet up to the 
pinnacle of perfection so far as it concerns the rank and file of 
our schools. Of course you could investigate any recognized vet- 
erinary school in America and probably find some one or more 
highly commendable features, but so many are strong in one thing 
and weak in another. Some may argue that no institution is strong 
in all its branches and admitting that such might be the case it is 
far from that which should be our standard. Veterinary schools 
should be strong throughout, at least to such an extent so that the 
graduate may be efficient in a general way. We realize fully that 
the tendencies of the students are far from uniform, but the 
school determines that after and not before matriculation, conse- 
quently its duty is to offer a course acceptable to the student no 
matter what his subsequent scientific or professional inclinations 
might ‘be and he will then at least have a proper basis for future 
development. 

It would appear presumptuous on my part to attempt a com- 
plete discussion on school development, but there is one phase 
which I will take the liberty to discuss, namely, the veterinary 
faculty, and what I may say is applicable to both state and private 
institutions. 

The selection of veterinary faculty members is too often a mat- 
ter of convenience, the financial situation being such that it re- 
quires the filling of lecture or laboratory periods at the least possi- 
ble cost. Again, men have been selected on the strength of a repu- 
tation along some special line of work, but those same individuals, 
if their every other side were fully considered, would be found 
lacking. Such conditions are bound to force diseredit upon educa- 
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tional institutions. Too often we find recent graduates from recog- 
nized schools who are extremely deficient in certain well estab- 
lished lines of work, which causes us to wonder on what basis it 
was possible for him to obtain his diploma. For example, it is a 
frequent occurrence to see a bunglesome mess made of the tuber- 
culin test in even its ordinary application. Now, then, is this re- 
cent graduate in all instances the one to be censured for this ap- 
parent incompetence? In my opinion, if we analyze such cases 
we will find too often that the trouble hes with the teacher and not 
the student. When one is identified with regulatory work condi- 
tions are frequently observed which bring this matter forcibly to 
mind. 

A professorship in a veterinary school has not always meant 
what it should and I firmly believe that requirements for higher 
standards in the distribution of these titles would accomplish 
about as much and have the same influence on our teaching force 
as have higher entrance requirements on the student body. I will 
not go into details regarding qualifications for teachers, but will 
summarize as follows: 

1. Sufficient training to justify recognition in a teaching 
capacity and preferably to include premedical education. 

2. Sufficient laboratory, hospital-and field experience; for ex- 
ample, a man is not sufficiently qualified to do justice to the chair 
of practice who has not had at least five years’ experience in gen- 
eral practice in addition to his every other training. 

3. Real teaching power, meaning by that the ability of con- 
veying information to the student. 

4. Acceptable personality, carrying with it high ideals along 
moral and professional lines. The impression of faculty members 
on the student should be pronounced and the school is obligated to 
offer environments essential to the production of high ideals. I 
have seen faculty members knowingly and wilfully resort to un- 
ethical and unprofessional tactics, yet were able to hold their posi- 
tion as teachers. 

5. Progressive interest in work. No man can do justice to 
his chair unless his work carries a broad and progressive interest 
for both his profession and the community at large, the coefficient 
of which is self sacrifice on his part. 

As a general condition I am inclined to believe that the vet- 
erinary schools of Europe possess greater efficiency in the appli- 
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cation of their course and is largely accounted for by the personnel 
of the teaching forces. It should be plain to everyone interested 
in the development of the veterinary profession that the future 
possibilities of the American veterinarian are in direct proportion 
to the deyelopment of our faculties and I can see no greater func- 
tion for this association than to use its influence in this direction. 
Furthermore, by this means we automatically develop the person- — 
nel and simplify the operation of our state examining boards, which ~ 
for several years has been the source of much deliberation before 
this association. 

In conclusion I wish to thank those who have given their as- 
sistance toward the conduct of this meeting and especially the 
secretary, Dr. Wall, who has been active and untiring in its be- 
half. I am sure that the evolution of this association into a merited 
section of the American Veterinary Medical Association will mean 
bigger and better things for both the veterinary profession and 
the general public. 


SECRETARY’S ADDRESS 
SECTION ON COLLEGE FACULTIES AND EXAMINING BOARDS 


Rosert D. Wau, Des Moines, Ia. 


My report will necessarily be rather brief, owing to the fact 
that I was elected secretary just prior to the close of the Detroit 
meeting, and as it had not been my pleasure to participate in the 
affairs of the association prior to that time I was not acquainted 
with the affairs of the association. 

There were notes made by a public stenographer at the Detroit 
meeting, but as none of the papers was available, I did not deem 
it advisable to take up the typewritten notes, which would have 
cost the association in the neighborhood of fifty dollars. 

As those who have been in touch with the activities of this 
association know, its object is to standardize courses and teaching 
methods in colleges and to obtain as great a degree of uniformity 
in examinations by state boards as will be permitted under the 
laws of the various states. 

The various methods of examining used by the state boards 
were gone over quite thoroughly, some boards favoring oral ex- 
aminations and others the written form. It was found that the 
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written examination made a better record and was the most prac- 
tical where a number of candidates were. present for examination. 
The draft of classification of subjects, submitted by Drs. Babson 
and Maloney, and printed in the abridged report of the 22nd an- 
nual session held at Oakland, was gone over and several changes 
were recommended by Dr. Klein and others. It was suggested 
that a committee be appointed to amend the above report. The 
president appointed a committee for this purpose consisting of 
Drs. L. A. Klein, C. C. Mix, G. A. Roberts and Robt. D. Wall, 
with instructions to report as soon as the revision could be made. 
The following report was accordingly submitted by this committee 
at a later session of the Detroit meeting: 

‘“We recommend that that portion of the report submitted by 
Drs. Maloney and Babson, issued in the report of the Oakland 
meeting, referring to the grouping of subjects in which examina- 
tions are to be held and the weights to be allowed for each group 
be amended to read as follows: | 


Hygiene General hygiene 15% 21% hours 
Milk hygiene 
Meat hygiene 
Sanitary science 


Anatomy and Anatomy 15% 214 hours 
Physiology Histology 
Zoology 
Physiology _ 
Embryology 
Pathology and Pathology 15% 21% hours 
Laboratory Bacteriology 
Diagnosis Parasitology 
Urine analysis 
Materia Medica Materia Medica 15% 2% hours 
7 and Biological products 
F Therapeutics Toxicology 
Physics and Chemistry 
Pharmacology 
Diagnosis and Sporadic diseases 20% 214 hours 
Practice Transmissable diseases 
Zootechnics 
: Surgery and Surgery 20% 21% hours 
: Obstetrics Obstetrics 
oP . 
4 Dentistry 


Control and restraint 
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Seventy per cent of total weights are necessary to pass for 
registration, but in no case shall the grade be less than fifty per 
cent in any group. Each question should be marked on a scale of 
0 to 100. The average marks given equals the percentage of weight . 
in each general division. 

We further recommend that these groups of subjects and 
weights be adopted by all examining boards as a guide and put 
into operation as soon as possible in so far as the laws under which 
they are operating will permit. 

In cases where the law specifies certain subjects in which ex- 
aminations must be given other subjects, which are included in 
this list, and not mentioned in the law, may be sometimes included 
in the examination. For example, under the head of Theory and 
Practice, questions on pathology, parasitology and physiology 
might be asked and under the head of surgery questions in regional 
anatomy may be included, under materia medica, questions in 
toxicology and also, if desired, questions regarding poisonous 
plants. 
It is the opinion of the committee that a great deal of the 
confusion existing at present among college faculties and examin- 
ing boards, in regard to ground covered by the questions in the 
various subjects in which examinations are given by state boards 
could be overcome by the board using the text books standard at 
the time as a basis for framing questions. We also believe that this 
confusion could be further reduced by the examination questions 
of each board being submitted for the approval of the entire mem- 
bership of the individual board. 

The committee does not feel that it has sufficient time to prop- 
erly consider the question of uniform grading of examination pa- 
pers and practical examinations, although it regards both as very 
important. 

And that section five of the proposed law, as suggested by 
Maloney and Babson be amended accordingly.’’ 

(Signed ) C. C. Mix, Rosr., D, Want, 
G. A. Ropers, L, A. Kien, 


The above report was accepted by the association and the 
committee instructed to report further regarding the question of 
oral and written examinations at the 1917 meeting, 
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The question of time allotted for examinations brought out 
the fact that the nature of the questions would materially affect 
this phase, and also that some boards were more or less unfair, 
depending on the individual examiner or the text from which 
questions may have been framed; in the latter case, however, it 
was the unanimous opinion of the association that only standard 
text books or works should be used as a basis for framing ques- 
tions and should the candidate present an answer in accordance 
with any standard work he should be given due credit. 

It was moved that the president appoint a committee to draft 
a number of questions under the various heads to be used as a 
guide in framing proper questions by state boards. Accordingly 
the president appointed a committee for this purpose composed of 
Drs. Stewart (Chairman), Mo; Babson, Mass.; Sallade, Pa.; Good- 
win, La., and Seeley, Wash., with instructions to draft a sample 
set of questions to be furnished the various state boards. 

Dr. Hoskins offered the following resolution : 

Be it resolved by this association that only graduates of such 
colleges as are now recognized by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture, be recognized by state examining 
boards and that after the first of September, 1917, only colleges 
maintaining a standard four-year course should be recognized. 

Above resolution adopted. 

At the Detroit meeting Dr. 8. Stewart appeared before the 
finance committee of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
with a view of a more definite cooperation and support of that as- 
sociation. It is my understanding that the association could not 
render financial aid unless this association was made a part of the 
American Association and accordingly it was moved to adopt 
this association as a distinct branch of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, and for the purpose of liquidating certain 
expenses of the Association of Veterinary College Faculties -and 
Examining Boards a fund of one hundred dollars was provided. 

I do not believe there is a clear understanding as to the terms 
or extent of affiliation with the American Association or to what 
extent the members of this association can cooperate with the 
American Association and believe it would be well to have this 
matter definitely arranged at this meeting. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


SEcOND ANNUAL MEETING 
Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn., December 27-29, 1917 


The first session was well attended by veterinarians from 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, North and South Caro- 
lina and Florida. Likewise, the attendance continued good until 
the very last of the program ending in a well selected clinic held 
at the base veterinary hospital, Fort Oglethorpe. 

The sessions of the association were presided over by Presi- 
dent C. A. Cary. The first session opened by prayer by Rev. W. 
T.. Bartlett of Chattanooga. 

A warm address of welcome was given by Mr. Pound of the 
Hotel Patten. A few choice words of response were made by Dr. 
F. P. Caughman of Columbia, 8. C. 

The first paper on the program was that of Food and Drug 
Inspections, by Mr. H. L. Eskew, State Food Commissioner of 
Tennessee. The speaker elaborated quite largely upon meat in- 
spection and deplored the fact that his department was not repre- 
sented by a veterinarian on it; that few inspections in the state 
were being made by veterinarians and that there was a sad lack of 
state laws to assure better inspection. The paper was discussed 
by several members present. Dr. Bahnsen, State Veterinarian of 
Georgia, reported tliat the meat inspection service in Georgia was 
under the offices of the state veterinarian instead of under the food 
and drug department as in Tennessee. 

Dr. C. A. Cary next delivered his presidential address. He 
made mention of the following subjects: the lack of harmony ex- 
isting between veterinarians, and their petty squabbles existing 
among practitioners and among veterinarians in official positions. 
He dwelt somewhat at length upon the veterinarian and the vet- 
erinary organization in the army. The American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association came in for its share of mild censure in its lack of 
consideration of the South and the southern veterinarian. Tick 
eradication, aceredited tuberculosis-free herds, hog cholera, black 
leg and anthrax were subjects receiving commendation and need 
of the veterinarian’s hearty support. 

The president’s address was taken exception to in a few in- 


i. 


a 
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stances by Dr. N. S. Mayo, who discussed some of the points in the 
address more or less in detail. 

Among the most interesting and instructive features of the 
program was the Education of the Veterinarian from the Farmer’s 


Viewpoint, by Dr. Tait Butler. He laid emphasis upon the fact 


that, as never before, the veterinarian needed a good training 
along animal husbandry lines and the more general information he 
had upon farming in general, the more nearly he would come in 
fulfilling his mission and in gaining the confidence of his clients. 

Important Considerations in the Control of Hog Cholera was 
discussed by Dr. Robert Jay, federal hog cholera expert in Tennes- 
see. The paper dealt with a number of experiments in showing 
some of the means of transmission of cholera and in the need of 
using both sanitary measures and anti-hog cholera serum in the 
control of outbreaks. In the discussion which followed, Dr. Jacob, 
State Veterinarian of Tennessee, stated that in Tennessee serum 
injections were made only by veterinarians. 

Our Observations on Treatment of Infectious Abortion in 
Cattle was quite extensively dealt with by Dr. H. Jensen of Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories. He reported that in carefully outlined ex- 
periments and collected data the use of abortion bacterins (dead 
cultures) had apparently materially decreased the abortions and 
their consequences in those animals treated. 

The evening of the first day was delightfully spent at a the- 
atre party, the kindness of Dr. F. W. Morgan, the local veterinarian. 

Dr. H. C. Hutchens, Assistant State Veterinarian of Georgia, 
gave some most useful information in his paper on the Necessity 
for Municipal Abattoirs and State Slaughter House and Meat In- 
spections. He gave a number of concrete illustrations of what the 
number of municipalities were doing in this line. This paper was 


‘discussed more or less in detail by Dr. C. A. Cary, who, by the use 
of a blackboard, illustrated the type of abattoir used at Auburn, 


Alabama. 

Dr. H. K. Wright of the Mulford Laboratories discussed more 
or less in detail the work of the English Commission on Infectious 
Abortion and their conclusions. From their observations, he was 
inclined to think that better results might be obtained from using 
living cultures of B. abortus than of bacterins. 

Dr. William M. Bell of Nashville exhibited many unique in- 
struments which he and his brother had manufactured, improving 
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and simplifying many operations by the use of the same. The one 
creating most attention was a large hog cholera syringe with a 
double barrel, one inside of the other. The outer serving as a con- 
tainer and the inner as a syringe which was filled from the con- 
-tainer without exposing the serum. Except for its size, it seemed 
to be very practical. 

The Veterinary Profession and Pathology was discussed by 
Dr. W. H. Cheney, M.D., of Chattanooga. His paper consisted 
largely of showing the need for positive diagnosis, in many cases 
requiring laboratory examinations, and in complimenting the vet- 
erinary profession on its representative association and its keep- 
ing so well abreast of the times. 

The subject of Blackleg and Its Differentiation from Anthrax, 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia and Malignant Edema was interestingly 
presented by Dr. W. A. Johnson of the Purity Biological Labora- 
tories. He reported excellent results being followed by the use of 
blackleg serum and aggressin. 

A round table discussion was most enthusiastically conducted 
by Dr. H. Jensen. The subjects calling for most discussion were 
internal parasites and so-called black tongue in dogs. The latter 
resulted in the appointment of a committee to find and report a 
suitable name for this common affection of dogs in the South. The 
committee appointed consists of Drs. Major Schofield, Moses Jacob 
and F, P. Caughman. 

Twenty-five new members were recommended by the ereden- 
tials committee and were elected to membership in the association, 
making the total membership 125, 

Birmingham, Ala., was selected as the next place for meeting 
February 20, 21 and 22, 1919. 

The resolutions committee presented the following resolutions: 

Thanks to the hotel and newspapers. 

Respects to Mrs. A. D. Melvin and family. 

Respects to Mrs. B. O. Minge and family. 

Approval of accredited tuberculosis-free herds. 

Deploring the tendency to slaughter prematurely meat pro- 
ducing animals, 

Congratulations and assurance of hearty cooperation to Chief 
J. R. Mohler. 

Thanks to Dr, '. W. Morgan for his untiring efforts in mak- 
ing the association pleased with its visit to Chattanooga, 
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To urgently invite the A. V. M. A. to the South for its 1919 
meeting. The association modified the resolution to make the place 
of meeting New Orleans. : 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Dr. F. W. Morgan, Chattanooga, Tenn.; first vice 
president, Dr. F. P. Caughman, Columbia, 8. C.; second vice presi- 
dent, Dr. J. 8. Andrade, Huntsville, Ala.; third vice president, Dr. 
Major Schofield, Miami, Fla.; secretary-treasurer, Dr. G. A. Rob- 
erts, Raleigh, N. C. | 

Resident secretaries: Alabama, Dr..C, A. Cary; Florida, Dr. 
Major Schofield; Georgia, Dr. H. C. Hutchens; Mississippi, Dr. 
W. L. Stroupe; North Carolina, Dr. A. C. Jones; South Carolina, 
Dr. M. R. Blackstock ; Tennessee, Dr. F. R. Youree. 

Appointments on executive committee: Dr. Peter Bahnsen, 
Dr. W. G. Shaw. 

Following the day’s program, a most happy climax was 
reached in a sumptuous and enjoyable banquet with Dr. H. Jensen 
acting as toastmaster. 

The last day was occupied in a well planned clinic at ihe Vet- 
erinary Base Hospital at Fort Oglethorpe and in visiting various 
points of interest about Chattanooga. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association indorses the 
establishment of state and federal accredited tuberculosis-free 
herds as one of the most logical and progressive steps in the con- 
trol of bovine tuberculosis. 

This association desires to encourage all breeders of pure-bred 
cattle to secure from state and federal government this recognition 
of their herds. We also bespeak for state and federal officials the 
generous and unselfish support of all practicing veterinarians in 
the establishment of such tuberculosis-free herds. 

_ Peter F. BAHNSEN, W. G. Saw. 


The world’s crisis has created an extraordinary shortage in 
food producing animals. Patriotism and good business demand 
meat and milk production on a far greater scale than ever before 
in our history. 

Not only production needs to be stimulated, but the present 
crisis demands greater conservation of our resources than in the 
past. 
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The members of this association recognize the emergency and 
hereby pledge themselves to loyally support the administration to 
foster increased production and stimulate conservation of our live 
stock resources. 

We deplore the tendency to slaughter food producing animals 
prematurely and pledge ourselves to personally discourage this 
practice. : 
Perer F. BAHNSEN, W. G. SHAw. 


Wuereas, The A. V. M. A. has held only one meeting out of 
fifty-four in the South, and 
_Wuereas, Many of the profession in the South have not been 
permitted to attend meetings of the A. V. M. A. and obtain the 
knowledge, social and professional uplift therefrom, and 
Wuereas, The live stock industry and work of the veterinari- 
an are growing into national importance; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the A. V. M. A. be requested and urged to meet 
in 1919 in the City of New Orleans. 
W. G. Suaw, W. G. IneRAM, PETER F. BAHNSEN, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
G. A. Roperrs, Sec.-Treas. 


—— 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS* 


J. PAYNE LOWE 


During the lifetime of this association, our profession has ha: 
a rough and rugged road to travel, in many instances beset with 
danger, but I can say without fear of contradiction that this or- 
ganization has been in the past and will continue to be in the future, 
an important factor in our professional advancement. 

I need not mention the names of those who for years have been 
‘‘bulwarks of strength’’ among us. Suffice to say that their work 
has been one of service and they are entitled to the gratitude of us 
all. I am a firm believer in organization, The young men in our 
ranks I particularly want to enthuse to become associationists, 
After graduation and upon receiving your license and recognition 


"Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New Jersey, held at Paterson, on January 10, 1918, 
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from the state, you are entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of our profession, and in return you are in honor bound to do ‘‘your 
bit’’. From an educational and scientific standpoint you should 


be enlightened and broadened. Here professional and scientific 


subjects should be candidly discussed. The association should be 
the ‘‘melting pot’’ of the profession. From a social and fraternal 
standpoint of fellowship their discussions should enlighten the 
perplexing duties that arise in the performance of our daily prob- 
lems. It should tend to bring forth uniformity of knowledge and 
singleness of purpose and from this association, through its mem- 
bers, should emanate and be given to the people of our state, all 
the veterinary profession has to offer. 

This association should frequently send delegates to other or- 
ganizations having things in common with us. These visitations 
should always be in the spirit of cooperation, never in the spirit 
of antagonism. This will teach us to see problems in their true 
proportions and get the other fellow’s viewpoint. 

During the past year important recognition has been given 
to our profession. At last a veterinarian, Doctor J. H. McNeil, 
has been appointed Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the State Department of Agriculture. Doctor McNeil is to be con- 
gratulated. Our profession is recognized and the state will derive 
the benefit of veterinary direction. Every veterinarian should be 
not only ethical, but loyal, and report all reportable diseases and 
otherwise assist the department in a constructive way. . | 

Our country, being in the throes of war, has awakened the 
people to a realization that agriculture and animal husbandry 
must be fostered to a greater degree than ever before and that the 
veterinary profession must not only protect our live stock so far 
as possible from the ravages of disease but must point the way 
scientifically to breed the best types of the various domestic ani- 
mals and further advise and cooperate with breeders as to the 
proper environment, care, ete., of them. 

New Jersey, from the density of her population, with her 
relatively small area, her geographical location, her many bridges, 
ferries, steamboat lines not ferries, public highways and numerous 
railroads entering, traversing and having their terminals within 
the state, make her particularly exposed and renders the super- 
vision and control of communicable animal diseases a most com- 
plex problem. Again the intensity of the dairy industry and the 
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fundamentally wrong environment of the dairy cow, especially 
in the northern part of the state, adds difficulties. Yet with all 
these difficulties and the lack at that time of a properly organized 
State Bureau of Animal Industry, New Jersey succeeded in doing 
her part well and stamping out the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in conjunction with the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

Our state requires the tuberculin testing and the slaughtering 
of reactors of all dairy and breeding cattle imported into this 
state. This is all right as far as it goes, but with this alone we can 
never expect to make any appreciable inroads in the control or sup- 
pression of bovine tuberculosis. Our state should assist and act in 
conjunction with the plan inaugurated by the U. 8. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Our cattle dealers and live stock men should 
be made acquainted with this government plan and should be en- 
couraged and advised to buy from ‘‘Tuberculosis Accredited 
Herds’’. Animals so certified by the U. 8. Bureau should be ad- 
mitted into our state without any further requirements so far as 
tuberculosis is concerned. It is my opinion that all cattle with the 
above exception should be subjected to the tuberculin test after 
their arrival into this state. This would be an indirect way of 
forcing the dealers to buy from aceredited herds. All of this will 
be of little or no avail, however, unless there is exercised a broad, 
intelligent and rational supervision of this disease within our 
state. I gay rational because conservation is the watchword of the 
hour and it will not do to indiscriminately kill every reacting cow, 
even if the state is willing to pay for her, which is very doubtful. 
Further, there is no need to ery ‘‘mad dog’’, but we might as well 
call a spade a spade and admit of the too general prevalence of this 
disease in our herds. In Volume I, No. 10, of Public Health News 
‘Pasteurization Number’’ issued by the State Department of 
Health, it is stated that ‘‘there are ninety-five pasteurizing plants 
in the state, distributed among seventeen of the twenty-one coun- 
ties. It is estimated that 780,000 quarts of milk are produced 
daily in the state of which amount approximately 31% is pasteur- 
ized and that present day tendencies indicate that the proportion 
of milk which will be pasteurized within the next five years will 
greatly exceed that which is now so treated.’’ If this is a fact, 
then there is no need and it would be a great economic waste to 
slaughter the ‘‘Tubercular Reacting Cow’’, providing she shows 
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no physical evidence of disease and is otherwise a fit dairy animal. 
I am not advocating or opposing pasteurization. Much can 
be said both pro and con regarding it. Those intrusted with the 
‘supervision of our milk supply should begin with a healthy cow, 
maintained and cared for under conditions that do not oppose 
_ physiological laws, always supplemented by clean methods of 
handling and proper refrigeration of the milk. The only justifi- 
cation for pasteurization of milk is to destroy pathogenic bacteria. 

In order to effectuate a plan to control and stamp out bovine 
tuberculosis in our state it would be necessary to inaugurate a com- 
plete and systematic plan of tuberculin testing. Laws should be 
enacted which would not only compel the veterinarian making the 
test to report all reactors to the state but which would compel the 
permanent branding of all such animals. The buying and selling 
of such animals within the state should be allowed so long as there 
was no deception practised and they were sold as reactors. ‘‘ Water 
seeks its level’’ and these branded reacting animals would seek 

their level and bring their true value in the market. The proprie- 
tor of a dairy pasteurizing its entire output of milk would soon 
pay the dairy value for such an animal. This method would segre- 
gate our herds into two classes, each of which could be designated 
by an appropriate appellation. 

I believe that the state should exercise some supervision over 
the erection of dairy. buildings. If committees were appointed by 
the organizations which represent the various interests concerned 
and these committees concurred they could make recommendations 
for ‘standardizing the dairy barn’’. In reference to light, ventil- 
ation, air space, drainage, ete., plans and specifications should be 
available for those intending to build. One of the essential things 
in dairy barn construction is to have a building so constructed 

: that it can with reasonable effort be thoroughly disinfected. There 

are many dairy buildings so constructed that it is well nigh im- 
possible to disinfect them. 

The authorities should require the observance from the owner 
of every dairy establishment, a day to be known as ‘‘ Disinfection 
Day’’ at which time dairy premises should be thoroughly disin- 
fected according to methods approved by the state. Disinfection 
of dairy buildings at proper intervals is a very important factor 
in controlling tuberculosis. Every dairy barn should have at- 
tached thereto a commodious, properly protected and well drained 
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barnyard where the cows could have at least passive exercise. It 
is unscientific and impractical to lessen the vitality and resisting 
power of a dairy cow by keeping her confined in a stanchion during 
her entire milking period, using the argument that she will pro- 
duce more milk. This may be so in many eases but conversely it 
is also true that this is often a factor in causing her to go wrong 
in her milk. A presidential address is not the place to go deeply 
into scientific subjects and I have, therefore, only touched some of 
the high spots in a practical way. 

Our state is contemplating the building of state-wide high- 
ways with the thought of ultimately connecting with New York 
and Pennsylvania. This will be an advantage to various states and 
particularly to New Jersey. Is it not well to anticipate at this 
point the conservation of the horse? In the last analysis the horse 
still holds an important place in mixed agriculture and if we are 
to continue to use him as one of the means of transportation, suita- 
ble provision should be made in the construction of these high- 
ways for his travel. Therefore, I not only suggest, but urge that 
this association at this time respectfully bring the governor’s at- 
tention to the fact that the future welfare of the state is dependent 
to a considerable extent upon the preservation of the horse, and 
that this fact be considered in the construction of the proposed 
new highways. . 

Fraternally it is eminently proper at this time for.this asso- 
ciation to go on record as recognizing and appreciating the patri- 
otic services that are being so unselfishly given by the following 
members of our association: Lieutenant M. A. Pierce, 10th Field 
Battalion, Little Silver, N. J.; Lieutenant Edward C. Conant, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Lieutenant Harold V. Stearns, Front 
Royal, Remount Station, Va.; Lieutenant James L. Lindsay, Base 
Veterinary Hospital (somewhere in France) ; Lieutenant Peter F. 
Trainor, Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass.; Lieutenant T. F. O’Dea; 
Lieutenant Robt. H. Simms; Lieutenant Harry Ticehurst. 

I would suggest that this association send fraternal greetings 
to these members. In conclusion I wish to thank the members for 
the honor they have bestowed in electing me president of this or- 
ganization. It is a privilege to serve a profession that stands for 
so noble a cause; and, further, it has been a pleasure because of 
the support and hearty cooperation of the co-officers and members 
in general, 


ik 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE VETERI- 
NARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY 


_ The annual meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association of - 
New Jersey was held on Thursday, Jan. 10th, 1918, at the United 
States Hotel, Paterson. The meeting was called to order at 11:15 
A. M., by President J. Payne Lowe. In the absence of Secretary 
Loblein, Dr. R. W. Butterworth of Paterson was elected secretary 
pro tem. 

- The calling of the roll was dispensed with and the following 
members were recorded present: J. Payne Lowe, John B. Hopper, 
William Herbert Lowe, W. J. Reagan, Thomas E. Smith, R. A. 
Huff, Simeon Yetter, M. L. Plumer, John V. Finch, W. F. Rey- 
nolds, J. W. Haffer, W. F. Harrison, J. C. Peterson, H H. Bair, 
James McDonough, L. P. Hurley, Lieutenant O’Dea, R. W. But- 
terworth. 

Visitors present: Lieutenant Martein, Hohokus Encampment, 
Hohokus, N. J.; J. H. McNeil, Bureau of Animal Industry, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; F. W. Munse, Trenton, N. J.; Professor W. Horace 
Hoskins, Dean New York State Veterinary College, New York 
City; Professor Robert W. Ellis, New York University; A. Me- 


Bride and R. Wright, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry; E. T. 


Davison, U. S. Quarantine Station, Athenia, N. J.; Robert Simms, 
Clifton; E. A. Schmarz, Hoboken; R. C. Newton, M.D., Mont- 
elair; H. D. Casler, East Orange; H. K. Berry, Paterson; J. P. 
Lowe, Jr., and Wm. Uehlein of Passaic, N. J. 

Honorable Amos H. Radcliffe, Mayor of Paterson, addressed 
the members and welcomed them to the city. In well chosen words 
he commended the organization and. members of the profession 
for the important work and service they were rendering to the 
country in this war crisis, saying that he knew of no body of men 
that could do more to conserve the animal food supply of the na- 
tion. He emphasized the fact that true patriotism began in the 
home, extended to the city and then to the state and nation. 

Dr. Thomas E, Smith of Jersey City, in his usual gracious 
and cordial manner, responded to the mayor’s address and in be- 
half of the association thanked his Honor for his kind words of 
greeting. 

Dr. Thomas E. Smith gave a very interesting report of the 
last meeting of the A. V. M. A., which was held at Kansas City. 
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Dr. James McDonough submitted his report as treasurer, 
which was received and referred to the auditing committee. 

President J. Payne Lowe made his annual address. 

The secretary read a telegram from Lieutenant M. A. Pierce 
expressing his regret at not being able to be present. 

Dr. W. Horace Hoskins read an interesting paper in which 
he urged the use of horse meat as human food. 

Recess of one hour for lunch. 

Meeting reconvened at 2:20 P. M. 

Dr. William Herbert Lowe of Paterson read a paper on ‘‘Con- 
servation of Food’’ which was freely discussed by Professor Ellis, 
New York University, Dr. Newton of Montclair and others. 

‘Dr. E. T. Davison, U. S. Quarantine Station, Athenia, pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘The Tubereulin Retest’’. This paper was also 
freely discussed by Drs. Hopper, Harrison and others. 

Lieutenant Martein and Lieutenant O’Dea gave interesting 
talks on ‘‘The Veterinarian in War Service’’. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the 
association : 

Proposed by Wm. Herbert Lowe, seconded by Thos. E. Smith: 

Wuereas, The propagation, raising, developing and mainte- 
nance of our animal industry upon scientific principles is of funda- 
mental and paramount importance to agriculture, prosperity, and 
the food problem which now confronts this state and nation; and 

Wuereas, The conducting of this great industry from an 
economic as well as a health standpoint demand the best that sci- 
ence has to offer for its accomplishment that the highest degree of 
efficiency may be obtained that the industry may be fostered and 
promoted in a manner and under conditions favorable to the avoid- 
ance of infection and the devastation of disease and loss; and that 
every means known to science and practice be employed in the 
eradication of any infection, contagion or communicable disease 
that may occur within our borders; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Veterinary Medical Association of New Jer- 
sey, in convention assembled at Paterson, New Jersey, Jan. 10, 
1918; realizing its patriotic duty, would place itself upon record 
at this crisis in the history of our nation as ready and prepared 
to do our part in aiding the state and national authorities in the 
production and conservation of the foodstuffs of the country; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, To the end that the most efficient service may be 
rendered, in addition to the regular military service in the Veteri- 


nary Corps and the Commissary Department of the United States 


Army, that the members of this association, individually, as well 


-as the official organization of the veterinary profession of New 


Jersey, do hereby offer, in a most hearty and patriotic spirit, its 
best services to agricultural, live stock and kindred organizations 
and to the authorities of the State of New Jersey and to the Gov- 
trnment of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Gov- 


-ernor of this State, the Secretary of Agriculture at Trenton, and to 


the President of the United States. 

Proposed by J. B. Hopper, seconded by T. EB. Smith: 

The Veterinary Medical Association of New Jersey in annual 
meeting assembled have this day approved of the use of horse 
flesh as a valuable human food of great nutritive value, wholesome 
and safe under the usual meat inspection service of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

We strongly urge Congress to immediately make available 
the upwards of two millions of horses on our western ranges by an 
appropriation of one hundred thousand dollars to establish equine 
meat inspection that it may be added to our animal food supply 
and at a price that it will be made available to our wage earners. 

‘Proposed by T. E. Smith, seconded by J. B. Hopper: 

Wuereas, The State of New Jersey is contemplating the con- 
struction of state-wide highways; and 

Wuereas, Agriculture and the future welfare of the state is 
largely dependent upon the preservation and use of the horse; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterinary Medical Association of New 
Jersey in annual convention assembled in Paterson, Jan. 10th, 
1918, respectfully urge the Honorable Walter E. Edge, Governor 
of New Jersey, to make suitable provision for the travel of the 
horse in the construction of these highways. 

Proposed by J. B. Hopper, seconded by William Herbert Lowe: 

Wuereas, The Veterinary Medical Association of New Jer- 
sey in annual convention assembled at Paterson on Thursday, Jan. 
10th, 1918, has learned with regret of the illness of the Honorable 
William E. Hughes; therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That this association sends their sympathy and 
hopes for his speedy recovery. 

Proposed by William Herbert Lowe, seconded by J. B. Hopper: 

Wuereas, The Veterinary Medical Association of New Jer- 
sey in annual convention assembled at Paterson on Thursday, Jan. 
10th, 1918, has learned with profound regret of the death of the 
distinguished veterinarian, Alonzo D. Melvin, late Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association extend its sincere sympathy 
to his family and that a copy of these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes. 

Proposed by T. E. Smith, seconded by J. B. Hopper: 

-~Wuereas, Dr. John R. Mohler has been aeons Chief of 
the U. 8. Bureau of Animal Industry ; and 

Wuereas, In this appointment ability and long service in the 
Bureau have been recognized ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterinary Medical Association of New 
Jersey in annual convention assembled at Paterson, Jan. 10th, 1918, 
heartily endorses his appointment to this most important position ; 
and be it further 

_ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Secretary 
Houston and to Dr. Mohler. 

In behalf of the association Dr. T. E. Smith presented to ex- 
President Harrison a handsome leather handbag as a slight token 
of the esteem in which he was held by his fellow members. 

Dr. Harrison, responding, expressed his appreciation and said 
that he hoped that he would continue to merit the association’s 
esteem. 

The following candidates, natin approved by the executive 
committee, were unanimously elected to membership: Dr. J. H. 
MeNeil, Trenton; M. K. Mann; H. K. Bloomsbury; Dr. H. K. 
Casler, East Orange; Dr. Robert Simms, Clifton. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year then took place 
with the following results: 

President, Dr. J. Payne Lowe, Passaic; first vice president, 
Dr. J. If. Conover, Flemington; second vice president, Dr. Li. P. 
Hurley, Hopewell; treasurer, Dr. James McDonough, Montelair; 
secretary, J. H. Haffer, Paterson. 

Motion made by Dr. T. BE. Smith and seconded by Dr. William 
Herbert Lowe that the place of holding the next semi-annual meet- 
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ing on July 11th, 1918, be referred to the executive committee 
with power. Carried. 

- Motion made by Dr. T. E. Smith and seconded by Dr. William 
Herbert Lowe that members of the association in the service of the 
United States Army be exempt from dues during their term of | 
service, and also other members who may be called. 

Motion made by Dr. William Herbert Lowe and seconded by 


_ Dr. T. E. Smith that the secretary be instructed to send greetings 


from this association to the members serving in the Army. 
No further business being before the meeting, it was moved 
and seconded to adjourn. 
R. W. BurrerwortaH, Sec. pro tem. 


en 


IOWA STATE VETERINARY ASSOCIATION MEETING, 
AND FIFTH VETERINARY PRACTITIONERS’ COURSE, 
AMES, IOWA 


The lowa Veterinary Association held its thirtieth annual 
meeting at the Veterinary School of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, on January 15, 16 and 17, 1918. The meeting was one of 
the most enthusiastic and successful ever held by the association. 
Over two hundred members were in attendance. The papers and 
reports presented were interesting and the discussions lively. The 
principal subjects discussed were Conservation Slaughter, Live 
Stock Inspection and the Accredited Herd System, Sclerostomia- 
sis and Influenza in Horses, Black Leg and Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia in Cattle, and diseases of swine. Less time was devoted to 
the clinie than usual. However, each operation taken up was fully 
discussed, and carefully and thoroughly demonstrated, and oppor- 
tunity given for each practitioner to make observations and ask 
questions. The following operations were demonstrated: Removal 
of nasal septum; quittor operation and quittor bandaging; resec- 
tion of the perforans tendon for penetrating street nail; fistula of 
the withers; oophorectomy in the bitch; new methods of casting 
and restraint were also demonstrated. 

The third day’s program was conducted by the veterinary fac- 
ulty as a one-day practitioners’ course and was entirely devoted 
to a discussion of Diseases of Sheep as met with under ordinary 
Iowa farm conditions. Marked interest was shown in this com- 
paratively new and rapidly developing field of practice by those 
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in attendance. Dr. J. H. McNeil of Trenton, N. J., assisted the 
veterinary faculty, and gave an interesting lecture with lantern _ 
slide demonstrations on ‘‘Animal Industry in South America’’. ‘ 

The following were elected as officers of the Iowa Veterinary 
Association for the coming year: 

President, H. B. Treman, Rockwell City; first vice president, 
T. W. Gidley, Malvern; second vice president, C. E. Juhl, Osage ; 
secretary-treasurer, H. D. Bergman, Ames. 

During the business session of the association a collection was — 
taken for the relief of veterinarians and their families suffering 
as a result of the war, which totaled $555.00. It was also decided 
to secure additional donations from members not present, and if 
possible make the gift to this fund from Iowa veterinarians $1000. 

H. D. Bereman, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


The October meeting of the Massachusetts Veterinary Asso- 
ciation was held at the Hotel Worthy, Springfield, on Oct. 17. At 
6 P. M., 94 members and guests sat down to a dinner which was 
exceptionally good. It was gratifying to all to note the great im- 
provement in service over the dinner of last year. 

In the absence of the president, Vice President Lukes called 
the meeting to order. The records of the previous meeting were 
approved as read. Chairman Lukes then introduced Dr. Lester J1. 
Howard as toastmaster for the evening. Dr. Howard very fitting- 
ly presided over the entire meeting, introducing the speakers in 
his usual masterly way. When in the course of his introductory 
remarks he made the statement that he was proud that the veteri- 
nary profession was going to have an opportunity to show its de- 
votion and to fight for the country, the assemblage applauded 
lengthily. 

Dr. W. Horace Hoskins of New York City was the first 
speaker. He eulogized the Eastern States Exposition for what it 
was doing and contemplated doing in the future. He described | 
the efforts of the veterinarians to assist the country at this time, 
and pointed out many ways in which we might assist. He pointed 
out that although less than eight hundred veterinarians were — 
needed for the army which is being raised at the present time, 
more than fourteen hundred offered their services; in other words 
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six hundred in excess of the number needed. Every state and 
every veterinary college in the country had offered its quota. - 

Dr. Thomas Maloney of Fall River was the next speaker. In- 
asmuch as he had just returned from Washington, his remarks 
were closely followed... He emphasized the fact that the profession 
‘is really on trial during the present crisis. He emphasized the fact 
that we must help by helping those in charge, and by offering our 
assistance rather than waiting to be asked for help. He gave a 
complete outline of the proposed Veterinary Corps, and stated 
that majors would be at the head of the Corps, captains being in 
charge of units, and lieutenants will be assistant surgeons. 

The president then introduced Dr. Adolph Eichhorn of Pearl 
River, N. Y., who spoke on Modern Biologics. Dr. Eichhorn em- 
phasized the fact that the expression ‘‘modern biologics’’ was a 
misnomer, because all biological knowledge is modern. He out- 
lined the history of biologics from Pasteur up. In speaking of 
glanders, he stated that previously glanders has always followed 
the advance and retreat of all armies, whereas mallein has now 
eliminated this condition. As other illustrations of the value of 
biologics, he mentioned typhoid fever, diphtheria, and stated that 
pneumonia is now being cured by the use of a serum discovered by 
the Rockefeller Institute. This serum is now being used in the 
United States Army. In reference to hog cholera, Dr. Eichhorn 
stated that the method in which hog cholera was being controlled 
in Massachusetts was the best example of what could be done which © 
had yet been brought forth. He stated that our method and re- 
sults were being given all over America as the proper method of . 
controlling hog cholera. Dr. Eichhorn spoke of the contention 
between practitioners and the commercial houses who urge a bio- 
logical for everything. He urged that practitioners study biologi- 
cal conditions more carefully, so that they might be able to separate 
the valuable from the valueless products, and not be dependable 
upon drummers for commercial houses. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, biologics are particularly valuable for contagious diseases. 

Dr. W. G. Benner, in charge of the eradication of tuberculo- 
sis for New England under the Federal Government, was the next 
speaker. Dr. Benner stated that the cooperation of the herd owner 
is absolutely necessary, and that plans for the real campaign for 
the eradication of tuberculosis are not really complete, but that 
the appropriation had been given and the work started. He stated 
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that the campaign was cooperative between the state and govern- 
ment, and that at the present time it was largely educational. Dr. 
Benner stated that the movement was due largely to the demand 
from cattle owners for information from the Bureau of Animal 
Industry as to whether cattle free from tuberculosis could be pur- 
chased. He stated that the Bureau had been simply overwhelmed 
with requests for assistance in this respect. Dr. Benner stated 
that the cooperation in New England thus far had been very good, 
and that as far as the work had been carried on, 9% of the animals 
tested have reacted. He stated, however, that the work was largely 
in herds which were not being treated for the first time. 

Boyden Bearce, Commissioner of Domestic Animals for Maine, 
was the next speaker. He complimented Dr. Howard, and stated 
that practically all of the Live Stock Commissioners of New Eng- 
land were dependent to a certain degree upon the good advice of the 
present Commissioner of Massachusetts. He urged more and 
healthier live stock throughout New England. 

Mr. J. M. Whittlesey, Commissioner of Domestic Animals for 
Connecticut, was the next speaker. Mr. Whittlesey spoke largely 
upon the present severe outbreak of rabies which is affecting his 
state, and stated that a restraining order was now in effect in more 
than one hundred towns in Connecticut. Speaking of the large 
number of dogs, he stated that in Connecticut there were approxi- 
mately 7000 dogs, or one dog for every 414 children of school age. 

Drs. Austin Peters, J. B. Paige, and John DeVine of Goshen, 
N. Y., spoke briefly. 

Moved by Dr. Louis Paquin, seconded by Dr. Thayer, that 
a rising vote of thanks be extended to Dr. Hoskins for the work 
which he has done for the Army Veterinary Service. Carried. 

Dr. Cleaves suggested that in his opinion it would be wise for 
the association to plan earlier for the Springfield meeting for 
1918, so that other states might be made aware of the fact. Moved 
by Dr. Cleaves, seconded by Dr. Gardner, that the association 
meet in Springfield in October, 1918. Carried. 

The secretary spoke regarding the negligence of members in 
returning post cards sent out by committees and the secretary. 
He stated that last year out of approximately 150 post cards sent 
out, 40 answers were received. This year, from 160 post cards 
sent, approximately 38 answers were received. He insisted that 
this was not fair either to the entertainment committee or the sec- 
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retary, and suggested that these officers had the right to expect 
this much consideration from every member of the association. 
Adjourned at 10 P. M. 
Epwarp A. CaHinu, Secretary. 


INDIANA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Twenty-second Annual Meeting 


The meeting was called to order at 10 A. M., Thursday, Janu- 
ary 10th, by the president, Dr. A. F. Nelson, in the large assembly 
hall of the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Over two hundred 
members responded to roll call. 

At 11 A. M., the Honorable Will H. Hays, Chairman of the 
State Council of Defense, addressed the assembly upon the ‘‘ War, 
the Veterinary Profession and the Meat Production’’. Following 
this very forceful address an open discussion of the patriotic du- 
ties of the veterinarians of Indiana was led by Dr. H. J. Kannal, 
President of the State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners. 

At 1:30 P. M., Professor H. E. Allen of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry, Purdue University, gave one of the most in- 
teresting talks that was ever listened to by the association. His 
subject was ‘‘Feeds and Feeding of the Meat Producing Animals’’. 
The ground was so thoroughly covered by Professor Allen that it 
left no room for discussion. 

Dr. L. C. Kigin, Purdue University, read a paper on the 
‘‘Common Diseases of Sheep’’. This paper was very interesting 
and exceedingly instructive, and was discussed by Dr. R. A. Craig, 
Chief Veterinarian, Purdue University. 

On account of the great length of the program for the after- 
noon session, Dr. K. L. Kixmiller’s paper on ‘‘Contagious Abor- 
tion’’ was read by title. Dr. J. M. Funkhouser read a paper on 
‘‘Hemorrhagie Septicemia of Cattle’’ and Dr. J. L. Axby, mem- 
ber of the State Examining Board, in his discussion of this paper, 
took into consideration the hemorrhagic group of diseases and 
compared hemorrhagic septicemia in other animals with hemor- 
rhagie septicemia of cattle. Doctor Axby has had a very wide 
range of experience with this type of diseases. 

Dr. H. J. Kannal presented a paper on the ‘‘Transportation 
and Interstate Movements of Live Stock’’. The discussion of this 
paper was so interesting and heated that it was again taken up 
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during the evening session. A very active interest was manifested 
in this subject by the federal men interested in cooperative control 
work. 

Dr. C. W. Power’s paper on the ‘‘Common Infectious Diseases 
of Swine’’ covered a wide range of troubles so frequently met 
with. This paper was discussed from a practical standpoint by 
Dr. O. L. Boor and by Dr. J. D. McLeay, Professor of Bacteriology 
at the Indiana Veterinary College, who took up the bacteriological 
phases in a very interesting manner. 

Dr. Fred W. Graves reported a case of ‘‘Mixed Tntecticn of 
Swine’’ in a manner that appealed to everyone present. 

The association was greatly honored by Professor A. H. Baker 
of Chicago, Ill., and everyone enjoyed his paper upon the subject 
of ‘‘Pneumonia”’. 

The meeting adjourned at 10 P. M., to meet in the elinie room 
at the Indiana Veterinary College where the following clinie¢s 
‘were presented : 

Curnics. Dr. W. B. Craig took up the regional anatomy and 
the surgical technic of fistulous withers in horses, and during the 
morning operated upon three cases, giving all present a very ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe the different methods of operating 
upon each individual case. 

Dr. J. W. Klotz demonstrated Professor Williams’ operation 
for sterility following contagious abortion, in a five-year-old Hol- 
stein cow. 

Dr. Peterson operated on a cryptorchid. A case that was 
much out of the ordinary, from the fact that an inguinal fistula 
due to a deep-seated abscess was present. 

Dr. H. G. White of Kokomo operated upon a complicated case 
of stringhalt. - 

Dr. T. A. Sigler operated upon a case of roaring. This case 
had presented some mystifying manifestations of the disease but 
proved to be a case requiring laryngotomy. 

Dr. J. W. Klotz operated upon a eryptorchid in record break- 
ing time. It required about seven minutes from the time the horse 
was brought out to be cast until he was again on his feet. 

A case of tenotomy was operated on by Dr. W. B. Craig later 
‘on in the afternoon, as well as a number of other interesting cases, 
and as is generally the history in the past, the clinical cases were so 
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numerous that at least one-half dozen cases were left over at the 
lose of the day. ; 

Officers for the year 1918: Dr. Roy B. Whitesell, now a 
lieutenant in the United States Army, due to the fact that he had 
been vice president for the two preceding terms, was elected hon- 
orary president; Dr. J. L. Axby, Lawrenceburg, president; Dr. 
‘Payson Schwin, Elkhart, vice president; Dr. J. W. Klotz, Nobles- 
ville, reelected treasurer; Dr. G. H. Roberts, Indianapolis, re- 
elected secretary. 


Following is the report of the resolutions committee : 


Wuereas, The United States of America being in the throes 
of the greatest war in the world’s history, calling: for concerted 
and united action on the part of every citizen and every associa- 
tion of citizens; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Indiana Veterinary 
Medical Association, do hereby and hereon sincerely pledge our- 
selves, individually and collectively, to stand behind the United 
States Government and its President, the Hon. Woodrow Wilson; 
the State Government and its Governor, the Hon. J. P. Goodrich; 
in all their war programs, which may have been or shall be pro- 
mulgated ; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
minute record of this association. 


_ Wuereas, It is known that many of the pharmaceutical and 
biological houses sell directly: to the laity, or have agents who sell 
direct to the laity; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Indiana Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, individually and collectively, agree not to patron- 
ize any biological or pharmaceutical establishment which sells its 
products directly to the laity ; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the association be instructed to 
write all State Veterinary Organizations advising of this action and 
to the American Veterinary Medical Association and urge that the 
same action be taken up by their membership ; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy of 
this resolution to all Veterinary Medical Journals asking them to 
refuse to accept advertisements from any firm selling their pro- 
ducts directly tothe laity ; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to mail copies of 
this resolution to all biological and pharmaceutical houses. 


Signed, 4 
Dr. J. L. Axsy, Dr. J. C. Ropaer, Dr. C. W. Powers, 4 
eae Committee on Resolutions: 
G. H. Roperts, Secretary. - 


PRACTITIONERS’ COURSE 


New York Stare VETERINARY COLLEGE, New YorK UNIVERSITY, 
New York Crry. 


The following outline was prepared: 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 25, 26, 1918 
CARNEGIE HALL, THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1918 
10:00 A. M. Announcements—Dean Hoskins. 
10:30 A. M. Review of the Lymphatic System and Its Functions—Henry 
Henning, V.S. 
11:30 A. M. The Teeth; Determination of Age; Their Influence on Diges- 
tion and- Nutrition—J. G. Dolan, D.V.8., D.D.S. 


12:30 is 2:00 P. M. Recess for Luncheon. 

2:00 P. M. Milk Survey Problems—Russell Raynor, Ph.B. 

3:00 P. M. Transportation Problems of Army Horses—Robert MceAuslin, 
D.V.S. 

4:00 P. M. Economie Importance of Parasitic Diseases—Charles 8. Chase, 
D.V.S. 

5:00 P. M. _ X-Ray Progress in. Comparative Medicine—Lieut. Le Griess- 


man, N, A. V. Corps. 
Fripay, JANUARY 25, 1918 
10:00 A. M. Some Daily Observations in Equine Practice—Robt. W. Ellis, 
D.V.S. 


11:00 A. M. Newer Biological Produets—-Alexander McNeil, M.D, 

12:00 Noon. Better Methods of Horse Shoeing—James MeDonough, D.V.S. 
1:00 to 2:00 P. M, Recess for Luncheon. 

2:00 P. M. Tubereulosis in Our Dairy Herds—J. F, DeVine, D.V.S. 


3:00 P. M. Eradieation of Tuberculosis in Accredited Herds—J, A. Kier- 
nan, D.V.S8. 
4:00 P. M. Control of Glanders and Rabies—<A. Silkman, D.V.S8, 
5:00 .P. M. Value of Standardization of Drugs—T, B, Rogers, D.V.8, 
Sarurpay, JANUARY 26, 1918 
9:00 A. M. New Remedies in Veterinary Medicine—T, B. Rogers, D.V.8. 
10:00 A. M. Sanitary Oontrol Work—-Wm,. H. Park, M.D, 


11;00 A. M. Aetinomycosis—Wilfred Lellman, V.8., M.D. 

12:00 Noon. Special Aspects; Complications of Everyday Diseases of Equines 
—Chas. Schloemer, V.M.D. 

12:45 to 2:00 P. M. Recess for Luncheon, 

2:00 P. M. Organization of the Army Veterinary Corps—W, Horace Hos- 
kins, D.V.8. 

3:00 P. M. Control Work in Infectious and Contagious Diseases—Adolph 
Kiehhorn, D.V.8. 

4:00 P. M. Visit to the American Society Prevention Oruelty to Animals 
Hospital, 24th Street and Avenue A. 


COMMUNICATION 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
Chieago, Ill., January 10th, 1918. 


Editor Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association : 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dear Sir—I have just read the article on the Army Veterinary 
Service in the January number of the Journal. Personally, I 
think the writer is discriminating against the private institutions 
in this country. He states the qualifications of a state university 
graduate and says that from these men a very efficient corps could 
be organized in the Army. 

The subject of SCHOOLS is a very prone one for argument 
at the present time, especially in the reserve corps of the Army. 
In this particular place it is a prominent subject, as graduates 
from state universities have been favored in the promotions. 

I do not see what induces the A. V. M. A. Journal to publish 
such articles knocking the private institutions, nor the A. V. M. A. 
committee to recommend that certain private schools be dropped 
from the list with no apparent cause, when a large percentage of 
the members of the A. V. M. A. are graduates of private institu- 
tions, in fact, as well as I can learn, the majority of members are 
private school men. 

I also notice you. quote the veterinarians appointed from civil 
life and others already in the regular corps, authorized to assist 
in the reorganization of the veterinary corps. When this board was 
formed and began their work, injustice was the dominating result. 
Men from state universities were favored with the promotion 
whether or not they were adapted to the service or had any previ- 
ous experience. In fact, very many of them were 1917 graduates. 
Men who were in the service the longest and who had had years of 
experience, some even being recommended for promotion, were 
not considered. 

This act has encouraged a feeling of dissatisfaction among the 
older men, which is quite natural. The aim of the veterinary corps 
is efficiency, but I do not see how an efficient corps can be or- 
ganized and maintained under this method of promotion or reor- 
ganization. 

A SUBSCRIBER AND MEMBER OF THE A. V. M. A. 


—Dr. H. W. Willis, formerly at Rushville, Ind., is now con- 
nected with the Extension Division, Utah Ausisuttinral College; at 
Logan, Utha. 


REVIEWS 


PRACTICAL VETERINARY PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS 


Howarp Jay Miuks, D.V.M. 


Professor of Therapeutics and Small Animal Clinic, New York State Veteri- 
nary College at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


Published by The Macmillan Company, New York, 1917. Price $4.25. 


This new publication just from the press of the Macmillan 
Company, New York, should attract the attention of all progressive 
veterinarians, as well as the students in the various colleges. It 
will supply a long felt want in the English veterinary literature 
on this particular subject. In the preface the author states that 
**this book is intended for a practical text on Veterinary Materia 
Medica, Pharmacology and Therapeutics’. In glancing through 
the text one is particularly impressed with this idea, and feels sure 
that the author’s ambition has been realized. 

Chapter I deals with definitions of the various terms used in 
connection with this particular subject. They are brief but fully 
defined. 

Chapters II to VI give in detail definitions of Pharmacy, 
Pharmacopeia, Dispensatories, etc., metrology—apothecaries and 
metric systems—with approximate equivalents in each. This makes 
it easy for the student or practitioner to use either system without 
the usual difficulty of figuring out equivalents. Directions for 
weighing and measuring different materials are given in full. 
Chapter III defines the various pharmaceutic operations which is 
very convenient and valuable to the student before taking up the 
study of the preparation of different drugs. In Chapter IV the 
author has given some excellent and definite information in regard 
to the dispensing of drugs. Too many practitioners and students 
show negligence and carelessness in dispensing their drugs in a 
neat and attractive manner. The information contained in this 
chapter should be applied to practice. Chapter V describes briefly 
the various pharmaceutical preparations with their classification, 
ete. The solubility of drugs is considered in this chapter and is of 
great importance. The author has arranged the various materials 
in groups which is very convenient in determining their solubility 
in different solvents, A very brief but complete statement of the 
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different forms of incompatibility is also considered, which should 
be studied carefully before drugs are combined and dispensed. 


3 We believe that too many practitioners and students are careless 
in this regard. A careful study of the author’s statements in this 


matter would reduce errors to a minimum. 
Prescription writing, sufficient for the student’s needs, is dis- 


4 cussed at some length in Chapter VI. The various parts of a pre- 
_ scription are discussed fully with illustrations in each case. All 


of the necessary rules are also given so that there should be no dif- 
ficulty in becoming quite proficient in all phases of prescription 
work. This information is given quite in detail but concise so that 
it is immediately available. 

Latin words and phrases with their abbreviations and Eng- 


lish equivalents are given which would be of great help to the stu- 


dent. 

Chapter VII contains the introduction to Pharmacology which 
explains the local and general action of drugs, and factors which 
modify their action. The different methods of administration of 
drugs are also given in detail. A statement is made at the close 
of this chapter ‘‘what is necessary to learn about drugs’’, and the 
outline as given would be of material assistance to the student in 
systematizing his study of pharmacology. 

Chapters VIII to XXIX embrace the study of pharmacology 
proper. The classification and description of the drugs are all 
that could be desired. The study of the individual drugs is very 
complete and the outline strictly adhered to. The practitioner 
and student will be able to obtain the very latest information con- 
cerning the newer as well as the older preparations. 

Chapter XXIX gives a very brief discussion of the diagnostic 
agents (mallein and tuberculin). 

In Chapter XXX, which concludes the book, the author has 
taken up briefly the discussion of bacterins, serums, vaccines and 
antitoxins, in which they are fully defined. This subject is- brief 
but sufficient to show the importance of these agencies in thera- 
peutics. 

The book is neat in appearance, well bound, and the paper 
and type well selected. The whole book indicates a great deal of 


painstaking care and labor on the part of the author. The veteri- 


nary profession is to be congratulated on having such a commenda- 
ble work made available for its use. O. V. B. 
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THE AMERICAN ILLUSTRATED MEDICAL DICTIONARY 


By W. A. NewMAN DorLAND, A.M., M.D., F.A.C.S. 


New (9th) Edition Revised and Enlarged. Flexible Leather $5.00 net; 
thumb index $5.50 net. 


oe Published by W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia and London. 


In the absence of a dictionary devoted exclusively to veteri- 
nary terms, the veterinarian has no recourse except as a medical 
dictionary may meet his needs. Dr. Dorland evidently had the 
needs of the veterinarians in mind, for many strictly veterinary 
terms are included in addition to the many medical, chemical and 
biological terms which are common to both medical and id eoy 
professions. 

The fact that nine editions have been called for in addition to 
reprinting the work several times between new editions evidences 
the wide popularity and esteem that has been accorded the dlic- 
tionary. : 
The present edition is of large aries size with 1179 pages, 
with 331 illustrations, 119 of which are in colors. It contains over 
2,000 new terms, many of which have but recently been added to 
the literature. Many war words and war abbreviations have been 
added to bring the new edition strictly up to date. As a work of 
reference it is quite as valuable to the veterinarian as to the phy- 
sician. Pi Ae 


NECROLOGY 
WINFRED BERDELL MACK 


Doctor Winfred Berdell Mack of the University of Nevada 
died at his home in Reno, January 18, after an illness of three 
months. Dr. Mack was a graduate of the N. Y. State Veterinary 


College at Cornell University and went to Nevada in 1906, where 


he filled the position of veterinarian and bacteriologist at the Ex- 
periment Station. In 1909 he was appointed director of the state 
hygienic laboratory, which position he held until 1915, He was ap- 
pointed director of the state veterinary control service about 1911, 
and also held the positions of secretary to the state rabies commis- 
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sion, ex-officio state quarantine officer and secretary to the state 
board of live stock commissioners. Positions elsewhere had been 
offered but refused as he felt that Nevada had given him his first 
problems and opportunities and he desired to give what he had for 
the good of the state. 

He was a member of the Society of American Maciel 
and of the United States Live Stock Sanitary Association and of 
the honorary societies of Sigma Xi and Phi Kappa Phi and was 
resident secretary for Nevada of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Dr. Mack was married in 1899 to Miss Olla H. Byiionds of 
Fulton, N. Y., who survives him. 

Impressive funeral services were held at the university gym- 
nasium. The body was escorted by the cadet battalion. 

Professor Norcross delivered an eulogy at the services and 
paid a tribute to the work Dr. Mack had so enthusiastically car- 
ried out in the state. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF DR. MACK 


The Faculty of the University of Nevada desire to record their 
deep appreciation of the life and services of Dr. Winfred Berdell 
Mack, Professor of Veterinary Science and Bacteriology, Director 
of the State Veterinary Control Service, sometime Director of the 
State Hygienic Laboratory, State Quarantine Officer, Secretary 
of the State Board of Stock Commissioners, Secretary of the State 
Rabies Commission. 

Direct and rugged in personality, resolute in decision, natural 
leader of men, practical scientist, protector of the animal indus- 
tries of the State of Nevada, lover and citizen of his adopted state, 
he forced an often weakened body to do a life’s work in a decade. 

By his coming the University received a marked impetus in 
scientific research and wide service, the fruition of which he lived 
to enjoy. 

(Signed) J. EK. Cuurcn, Jr., R. C. Toompson, Committee. 


The Student Body of the University of Nevada records with 
keenest sorrow the death of Dr. Mack. 

Called from the field of earthly labor when but in the prime 
of life, and when it would seem his best years of service were in 
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the future, he leaves a record of achievement which is an enduring 
monument to his memory. Not only a recognized authority in the 
field of science, in which he became a specialist, by original re- 
search he added materially to the world’s store of that knowledge 
which promotes the welfare and happiness of humanity. 

Gentle in manner and unassuming, yet he impressed all who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance that ne was a man, big in 
mind, and in heart and in soul. 

The memory of his example will ever be an inspiration to the 
noblest ideals of the student. 

A. 8. ULN., 
FRANK Harriman, President, 
ADELE Norcross, Secretary. 


EULOGY 


— 


Dr. WINFRED BERDELL MACK . 


— 


CHARLES A, NoRcROSS 


University of Nevada, Monday, January 21, 1918 


The work of the day is done and Homeward is the call. 
Weary of limb, because the task was great: 

Serene of soul, because of task well done. 

The Workman seeks his well earned rest. 


Sunset glories light the Western skies, 

Another Day—after the mystery of Sleep—will dawn, 
And all His Destiny thread its way, 

As the Eternal Shuttle weaves in and out 

The Warp and Woof of the Known Today 

And the Unknown of Tomorrow and Eternity. 


So shall he go to sleep, serene of soul! 

The task well done, the service to its fullest measure given, 

What more he would have done some other shall be called upon to do— 
For him the Homeward Call, 


In his philosophy—gleaned from the profoundest Wisdom of the Ages, 
Enriched by his own experiences, 

And tested in the splendid laboratory of his trained mind— 

The Homeward Call found him the Great Researcher still— 

Serenely ready and expectant of the phenomena 

That subjectively would solve for him 

The riddle of the Why and Wherefore of Us All, 
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Life, to him, was the Deathless Principle behind all things— 
Manifest for a brief cycle as a Transient Guest within our clay; 
Then leaving the Clay behind as a cast-off garment, 

And going, we know not Whence, at the Homeward Call. 

—But Going Whence, unfettered of the shackles worn today! 


He held with Maeterlinck, that ‘‘Death is the Glorious Adventure’’, 
And with Omar—‘‘ For if the Soul can fling the Dust aside 

And Naked on the air of Heaven ride, 

Were it not a shame, were it not a shame, 

In this clay careass crippled to abide.’’ 


In his Philosophy—our Heritage is the phenomena of all Time; 
The span of all the Yesterdays and the field of the Tomorrows— 
Not the transient Hours of this Day, and then Eclipse! 


Faith, anchored on the Rock of a knowledge so profound, 
Shines as a Beacon, set to guide our humbler way! 


Homeward Gone—and Here, the tenantless Clay 
Given back to the elements from which made. 
Shall we find place.for sorrow at this hour?> 
Not so! For Here we meet beside the Door 
Twixt Our Today and All the Whence of Life. 
Best Bow our heads and say: 

**Thank God for Life; thank God for Death,’’ 
Lay gently down our flowers and go our way. 


Homeward gone—yet shall we speak of him today. 


‘Say each of us: ‘‘He was a brave true Gentleman.’’ 


That he walked stalwartly and found kinship with strong men. 

There was in him nothing that was mean or petty; 

But there was in him strength and fortitude; 

The courage of strong convictions, 

The right and might of leadership. 

He held unswerving to his concepts of Right and Duty, 

No man could move him against his will. 

The self respect of true manhood was his, 

And he had the modesty of true greatness. 

He hated evil, sham and hypocrisy with all the vehemence of his strong nature. 

He was quick to resent and slow to forget a wrong—but in the end forgave; 

And for the failings of us all he had Charity. 

Say that we found in him the capacity for deep and lasting friendships, and 
the Ways that inspired affection. y 

And tenderness and devotion were his and they glorified his fireside. 

A brave true Gentleman! He bore his part in life strongly and without re- 
proach. 


Let us place upon this once quickened Clay Laurel for the Nobility of the 
Manhood Homeward Gone. 

But we shall say more: The great talents Nature gave him. he trained to 
splendid usefulness ; 

His scientific contributions in his chosen field of research have been as marked 
as those of any man of his time; 

He had come to be recognized among the foremost men in America in his 
profession ; 
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His public services in this, his adoptea State, can only be measured in terms 

of value by enormous sums; 

He spent his frail strength in that service without stint, seeking no large re- 
wards; content with the supreme consciousness of Duty done. 

So, also let us place upon this gentle Clay Laurel for Service rendered his 
— Profession and the State. 


But we shall say more: He came to the University of Nevada eleven years 
ago. 

He gave to it, likewise, a Service the worth of which no man may measure. 

To Faculty and Student, as teacher, counselor and Man, he was an inspiring 
influence; 

His part in the making and moulding of this great institution has been ineal- 
culable ; 

Today his memory is that of the most dominant figure that has been among 
us, with the one exception of Dr. Stubbs. 

His monument will be found in the vision of this University throughout the 
years ; 

His epitaph ’is written in the hearts of us all. 


Let us place, also, here, Laurel for the Work in the University of Dr. Win- 
fred Berdell Mack. 


And then, one final thing we shall all say: ‘‘He was a friend beyond com- 
pare! ’’ 

And in the name of Friendship lay beside the Laurel, our wreaths of Friend- 
ship’s everlasting flowers. 


Homeward Gone—and Here, the Tenantless Clay, 
Given back to the elements from which made. 
Shall we find place for sorrow at this hour? 

Not so!—For Life Triumphant here is found!— 
The Work of the Day is done and Homeward Gone the Soul! 
Here we meet beside the Door 

Twixt our Today and All the Whence of Life. 

So let us bow our heads and say: 

‘*Thank God for Life; thank God for Death,’’ 
Lay gently down our flowers and go our way 
Bearing the rich gifts His Work has left with us, 


—— 


J. H. FOX 


Dr. J. H. Fox died January 16 at Vancouver, B. GC. He was 
a graduate of the Ontario Veterinary College of the class of 1888. 


——— 
MRS. A. D. MELVIN 


Mrs. A. D. Melvin died January 13, at her residence in Wash- 
ington, D. C., about five weeks after the death of her husband, Dr. 
A. D. Melvin, the late Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—Correction. On page 519 of the Proceedings Number substi- 
~ tute the name of Dr. Kartrude for that of Dr. Hardwicke in the 
- nomination of Dr. S. H. Ward for vice president. On page 546, in 
the list of contributors, the word paid should be placed after the 
name of Dr. C. A. Nelson. 


—A severe outbreak of scabies among the horses at Fort Sill 
was reported in December. 


—The next regular ‘meeting of the Hudson Valley Veterinary 
Medical Society will be held at the new County Court House, Eagle 
St., Albany, N. Y., February 6. 


—Dr. F. W. Miller, formerly at Davenport, Ia., has been. trans- 
ferred to Chicago, Ill. 


—Dr. Clark H. Hays, formerly at Kalamazoo, Mich., is now lo- 
cated at Indianapolis, Ind. 


—Dr. C. A. Johns has removed from Medina to Akron, O. 

—Dr. Nelson L. Nelson, formerly at Ames, Ia., is now with the 
_ 55th Field Brigade, Camp Sevier, 8. C. 

—Dr. W. E. Muldoon of Ithaca has received a commission as 


Second Lieutenant in the Veterinary Corps and has been ordered 
to Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 


—QOur Equine, Meat Suppty. At a conference of veterinarians 
of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts at the 
New York State Veterinary College, New York University, the 
use of equine flesh was considered and a resolution was sent to 
Congress urging that an immediate appropriation of $100,000 be 
made available to reestablish the inspection of horse meat, that 
the large number of these animals on the Western ranges be turned 
into the animal food supply for our people as well as the Allied 
Countries. That these pasture lands may be afforded for sheep 
and cattle growing or the lands tilled for an increase of our cereal 
productions to meet the extraordinary demands and the visible 
shortage. 

Wuereas, The present system of purchasing thousands of 
horses and mules and carrying them into infected and contaminated 
corrals and shelters in the various camps, subjecting them to the 
multiple infections—primary, and secondary is wasteful and 
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wholly unscientific from our knowledge of these diseases, their 
prevention and control. 


We urge upon the War Department through the Surgeon Gen- — 


eral’s office and its Veterinary Corps the immediate cessation of 
this wasteful plan of gathering its army of horses. That we at 
once adopt the conscription of acclimated horses in the large 
cities and towns and that we distribute the young, unseasoned 
and unacclimated horses to individual owners or in small groups, 
that they may be broken into the service they are destined to per- 
form, without the tremendous death losses, now reaching upwards 
of a million of dollars, unfitting a large percentage of additional 
animals for any future useful army service and making every 
camp corral a distributing center of every known infectious and 
contagious disease of horses and mules, transferring these dis- 
eases to our animals over the seas, making ineffective in large 
_ measure our up-to-the-minute fighting forces. 

—Hoe Cuouera Losses Repucep. Statistics collected in Indiana 
show that the number of hogs dying of disease in 1916 was very 
much less than in 1915, being 187,000 last year and 500,000 the 
previous year. The number lost last year is the smallest since 
statistics were first gathered in Indiana in 1883. A very large pro- 
portion of these hogs died of hog cholera, the one highly infectious 
disease of hogs that spreads from farm to farm, and may cover an 
entire community or county during the summer and fall. 

*** The heavy loss occurring in 1915 was’ probably due to 
the spread of hog cholera in the fall and early winter of 1914, be- 
cause anti-hog cholera serum could not be secured. The loss from 
hog cholera should be considered a part of the loss resulting from 
foot-and-mouth disease. At the present time many farmers are hav- 
ing their hogs vaccinated as a precautionary measure. There are 
numerous small centers of infection over the state, but if these are 
properly taken care of, there should be less hog cholera in Indiana 
than oecurred in 1916. In most cases these small outbreaks are 
cleaned up, but the danger lies in those cases where the people are 
not informed or are careless about allowing the disease to spread.-— 
Farmers’ Guide. 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTION AIDED BY VETERINARY 
PROTECTION 


It is becoming more and more obvious that a continuous and 
sufficient food supply is of paramount importance in conducting 
the present great struggle in which we are engaged. As the prep- 
arations progress for carrying the conflict to a suecessful termina- 
tion, our people are becoming more deeply impressed with the 
seriousness .of the situation which confronts us and of the obliga- 
tion which rests upon all citizens to serve the common cause. In 
a democracy like ours, every person, no matter how humble, has 
the opportunity of serving the nation in some way and it is very 
gratifying to witness the patriotic and willing spirit of service on 
the part of the people in every line of industry throughout the 
nation. 

That our farmers and live stock raisers are alive to the situa- 
tion and are impressed with the necessity of performing their part 
by increasing production in all lines of agriculture, is evident 
from the marked increase in our production of live stock, cereals, 
and other crops during the past year. 

The official figures on crop estimates show that as a result of 
the increased activities to meet the imperative needs our farmers 
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have produced during the year 1917, approximately 3,191,000,000 
bushels of corn, 659,797,000 of wheat, 1,580,000,000 of oats, 201,- 
659,000 of barley, 56,000,000 of rye, 16,813,000 of buckwheat, 33,- 
256,000 of rice, and 73,380,000 of kaffir. These figures show a pro- 
duction of more than 51% billion bushels of cereal food crops, which 
exceeds by 1,000,000,000 bushels the previous five-year average for 
cereals. In addition, they have produced record crops of Irish and 
sweet potatoes, large crops of beans and sugar beets and also the 
largest production of perishables on record. Considering the dis- 
advantage to which they were subjected on account of the scarcity | 
and high cost of labor in rural districts, these results are most 
gratifying. 

The official figures dated February 1 show the following esti- 
mates of our live stock resources of January 1, 1918: 


pe fe ie eioelenr oer 21,563,000, an increase of 353,000 
PAWNOR ss CH cides og 4,824,000, an increase of 101,000 
Milch cows........ 23 284. 000, an increase of 390,000 
Other cattle........ 43,546,000, an increase of 1,857,000 
Sheep 45s See 48,900,000, an increase of 1,284,000 
SWie:. 144s csgee ss 71 374, 000, an increase of 3,871,000 


The marked increase in our live stock production during these 
war times is particularly gratifying since meat and fats are so es- 
sential to the rations of our Army and Navy, and it further indi- 
cates that the live stock raisers are doing not only their bit but 
their best in this time of national stress. 

The farmer who by accelerated effort succeeds in increasing 
live stock is supplying meats and fats with which to bombard the 
enemy. Such ammunitions are as effective at this time as bullets 
and shells and the persons who supply and conserve them are con- 
tributing to the nation as equally valuable service as the soldiers 
who fight in the trenches. 

On every side our live stock interests are threatened by pes- 
tilence and disease and their protection is worthy of the most ear- 
nest consideration of our profession, especially so under the present 
conditions. It therefore behooves all veterinarians to do every- 
thing in their power to look after the health and condition of our 
vast live stock resources, taking care of the individual animals as 
they become sick and never forgetting to report promptly to the 
State and Federal authorities all outbreaks which have the slightest 
appearance of an epizootic. 
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It is conceded that we have resources of various kinds in 
larger measure than any other country in the world and we are 
just beginning to realize the enormous power of the nation, aroused 
in righteous indignation to the full sense of its duty in the war 
waged with a determination to protect our rights and enforce a 
just and permanent peace. There is no doubt that when the war 
has been successfully won and peace is declared; the final analysis 
will show that our farmers, our live stock raisers, and our profes- 
sion have performed their duty with patriotic zeal and have ren- 
dered individually and collectively the great service of which they 
are capable. J.R. M. 

a | 


SALVAGE 


War must not be regarded as all waste, although wastage is 
one of its predominating effects. Conservation must accompany 
it and reclaim all that can be again utilized. Although not usually 
considered in such terms the principal service of the medical and 
veterinary corps is salvage. The surgeons save and repair, so far 
as possible, the human wrecks brought to them from the battle 
fronts and restore them again to active service, or, if incapacitated 
for that, for such usefulness as is possible along civilian lines. 
The veterinarians likewise repair wounded and sick animals that 
they may again return to their duties. Quite properly we regard 
this work from a high and humanitarian standpoint but essen- 
tially it is salvage. 

The war cannot be won by wastefulness. At the front and 
along the lines it cannot be altogether avoided. Behind the lines 
it can be restrained. The salvage of human and animal lives must 
rank first, but the more it can be extended to other military arti- 
cles and equipment of the soldiers and animals, the less will be the 
financial strain upon the government and this, in its way, will con- 
tribute to the winning of the war. It is proper that the people at: 
home should conserve to supply the needs of the army. It is also 
proper that the army should conserve, in all reasonable limits, for 
the sake of victory. 

Germany, with her reputation for efficiency, has undoubtedly 
conserved for many years to be able to carry on the war, and with 
her fore-knowledge of the wastefulness of some of the allied na- 
tions, probably counted upon this factor as one of the elements 
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which might enter into their defeat. America has doubtless been 
regarded as a fat and rich nation with little claim to a reputation 
for thrift. Perhaps there has been some reason for this view in 
the past, but with her existence as a free and democratic nation at 
stake, a transformation into a well regulated and efficient power 
for the enforcement of law in the world is by no means an improba- 
bility. 

After a few months of the war, England awoke to the terrific 
waste that was taking place and arose to the situation. At first 
salvage was casual and depended upon the enterprise or initiative 
of individual officers. Now it is a full fledged war office department 
with a complete and far reaching organization all its own and dedi- 
cated solely to rehabilitation. It saves the British Government 
millions of dollars every year. It was once rejected and abused but: 
has developed into one of the permanent benefits of the huge con- 
flict. In the matter of clothing alone, salvage saves Great Britain 
more than $12,000,000 annually. 

In the veterinary branch, aside from the repair of the animals 
themselves, the salvage from the equipment, harness, saddles, 
bridles, blankets, hides from the dead animals, fat, glue and other 
material obtainable from the bodies, offers possibilities of reclaim- 
ing much valuable material from the wastage of war. Problems 
which have never occurred before have developed during this great 
conflict. Details, which previously were insignificant, have now 
assumed new importance, and no detail, however insignificant, 
should be overlooked, if it will contribute to the success of the 


cause. The antidote to wastage is salvage. Pica es 
. a me 
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Conradious Pusrutar Sromariris oF THE Horse, EQuine 
VarioLA AND VaccintA.—The Journal of Comparative Pathology 
and Therapeutics in its issue of September, 1917, contains an arti- 
cle of great importance on the relationship between these affections. 

Doctor D, A. de Jong, Professor and Direetor of the Labora- 
tory of Comparative Pathology in the University of Leyden, is the 
author and his subject is divided into four chapters which sue- 
cessively treat: Ist, of the history of these pathological questions ; 
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2d, of the contagious pustular stomatitis in Holland in 1914; 3rd, 
of his own experimental researches, and 4th, of the conclusions with 
final remarks. — 

In the first chapter the author considers the subject, from the 
discovery of the cow-pox and horse-pox of Jenner. The references 
made relating to Jenner, to the works that were written following 
his discovery to the many writings which were successively and at 
intermittent epochs published by the French, the German and Aus- 
trian authors as*well as the differences presented and discussed by 
the various writers, are the subjects of great interest, which form 
a very good opening for the second chapter. 

. There has lately been considerable writing in relation to con- 
tagious pustular stomatitis of the horse and on that account the 
history presented by Prof. de Jong will attract much attention. 

In the second chapter of his article, the author takes advantage 
of an outbreak, which he witnessed, to give the description of the 
various manifestations presented by the diseased animals. -T'wo 
illustrations of the aspect of the buccal mucous membrane and 
cutaneous lesions of the neck can be readily recognized by those 
familiar with manifestations of pustular stomatitis. 

The chapter relating to experimental researches which were 
carried on animals and children and their reproduction closes with 
the following: ‘‘We believe that by the researches which have 
just been described, we have proved in a satisfactory manner that 
equine variola still exists. The conception of the French school 
has been confirmed and it has been shown that the opinion of those 
who wish to separate contagious pustular stomatitis of the horse 
from vaccinia is not founded.’’ With these, the fourth chapter of 
conclusions is presented, as the results of the experiments made: 

1. In the observed cases of contagious pustular stomatitis of 
the horse, there was an eruption in the mouth and on the skin. 

2. In the experiments, material collected from the mouth of 
the animals affected, proved capable of transmitting the disease, 
including cutaneous eruptions. 

3.- This material, after it had been passed through Chamber- 
land B and F filters still possessed the same infecting qualities. 

4. The ordinary vaccine, propagated in the usual manner, 
was equally capable of giving the horse pustular stomatitis, in- 
cluding cutaneous eruptions. The horse which had contracted the 
stomatitis spontaneously was refractory to inoculation with vac- 
cine, 
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5. Two different strains of the virus of contagious pustular 
stomatitis of the horse behave like vaccine when. inoculated into 
the calf and into the rabbit and in the latter Guarnieri’s corpuscles 
were present in the inoculated cornea. Besides, the complement 
test-furnished corroborative evidences in support of this view. 

6. The vaccine obtained by inoculating with the virus of con- 
tagious pustular stomatitis of the horse could be propagated in 
animals with the same regularity as the ordinary vaccine. This 
vaccine derived from the horse gave excellent vaccinal pustules, 
when inoculated into children. 

7. The rabbits that had been inoculated with ordinary vace- 
cine and had shown a marked positive reaction after recovery and 
revaccination with the virus of stomatitis showed only a preco- 
cious allergic (Von Piecquet) reaction, whereas the control animals 
showed a characteristic reaction. 

_ 8. We have proved that contagious pustular stomatitis of the 
horse is actually the most frequent form of Jenner’s horse-pox and 
that the virus of the stomatitis passes through Chamberland B and 
F filters. This fact was not previously known. 

A few final remarks upon the outbreak from which Prof. ae 
Jong started his investigations close this very valuable addition to 
the solution of the problem in view. : 

Ba Pe Pe 

Mammary Tumors IN THE Bircu.—lIn references already al- 
luded to in previous numbers of the Journal, I have pointed out 
some remarks made by Professor G. Petit of Alfort, who has made 
a very interesting study of the mixed connective tissues of the ca- 
nine mammal. 

Among the publications relating to the subject which have al- 
ready been made by the learned professor, I find one published in 
the Bulletin de la Societe Centrale which refers to the neoplasms 
that result from the association of sarcomatous, cartilaginous and 
osseous tissues. 

Beginning his subject with remarks alluding to pure osteo or 
ossified chondromas and to the adenoma osteo-chondroma, the 
writer goes on to say that the tumors which form these neoplasms, 
which he will describe further, are new examples of the multiplicity 
of tissues of a conjunctive nature. 

Three cases are recorded and if, as Petit says, it is always in- 
teresting to understand the pathology of the tumors observed, it 
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is certain their reading will be of interest as it is not merely suffi- 
cient to remove a mammary tumor, but essential to know its nature. 

‘The first observation is one of Pseudo-Cystic Sarco-Osteoma 
(Fig. 1). The last two expressions being used in preference to 
Osteo-Sarcoma which relates especially to malignant tumors of 
bones issued from the periosteum or the marrow. 


Reproduced by permission of Houzeau & Asselin 


Fic. 1. Sarco-Osteoma of an inguinal mammae (slut) (slight reduction). 
p—Intact skin, covering the tumor. 

b b—Sarcomatous nodules. 

u u—Uleerations due to the progressive destruction of the nodules, 
u’—Larger ulcer of same origin. 

m—Teat. 

o—Osseous nodule under the teat. 

o’—Another of same character but deeper. 


In this case, the tumor was globular in shape, of the size of a 
man’s fist and showing on its surface, close to the intact teat, a 
projecting nodule covered with thinner skin and which corre- 
sponded to a bony center as large as a hazel nut. On section this 
was found surrounded -by fibro-cartilage. The superior extremity 
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of the growth was covered with ulcerations, varying in size, some 
small and others as large as a twenty-five cent piece and separated 
by immediate projections or pimples irregularly disseminated. 
The histological examination showed that the tumor was a 
fasciculated sarcoma. 
The second observation was a Sarco-Chondro-Osteoma (Fig. 2) 
with the coexistence of Fibro-Adenoma. 


Reproduced by permission of Houzeau & Asselin 


Fic. 2. Sareo-Chondro-Osteoma of the mammae—with coexistency of fibro- 
adenoma (slut). 

o—Osseous ulcers, 

ch—Fibro-eartilage of this bone. 

¢ ¢—Pseudo-eystic cavities resulting from the necrosis of the tumor, 

h—Hemorrhagie spots, frequent in sarcomas. 

f—Fibrous envelope of the tumor. 

fa—The other mammae atrophied by the progress of the adenoma, 


It formed a tumor of 500 grammes in weight, irregularly mam. 
milated, and involving three mammae, the two 4nguinal and one 
ventral. The teats remained intact, projecting but displaced on 
the surface of the growth. The skin was not ulcerated but stretched, 
shining, hairless and closely adherent to the tumor, On section, 
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exactly above one of the teats a hard bony nucleus with diffused 
limits was found. In its center it was real bone and all around 
was a fibro-cartilaginous zone, lardaceous and extending into the 
surrounding tissues. 

The microscopic study demonstrated that the cartilaginous 
transformation was nearly general in the center of the tumor and 
that the process of chondrification existed all through it. 

The third case was one of Ossified Chondro-Sarcoma in a mam- 
mary gland of a bitch (Fig. 3). 


Reproduced by permission of Houzeau & Asselin 


Fic. 3. Enormous ossified chondro-sarcoma of the mammae (slut). 

s s—Sarcomatous tissue, with its ordinary lobulated aspect. 

o—Diffuse osseous nodule, developed in the sarcoma. 

c—Large pseudo cyst, anfractuous and cleared of its contents, crystals of 
cholesterine. 

k—Pseudo cyst. 

j—Remains of glandular tissue. 


Enormous tumor, globular and oblong, weighing two kilo- 
grams (over four pounds), resembling in its shape and size a hu- 
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man cranium covered with a shining skin, thin but intact, and 
not ulcerated, it presented small deformed elevations, the rem- 
nants of teats which are frequently observed in old bitches. 

A median section, made with a saw on account of its bony 
structure, showed at the periphery an enveloping fibrous capsule 
underneath and united to the skin. Then a solid mass, dense and 
compact, representing the tumor which was hollowed by two large 
pseudo-eystie cavities filled with some effusion, which became co- 
agulated after formol] action into a gelatiniform clot of great con- 
sistency and brown color. . 

A minute description of the histological examination of the 
intimate structure of these three various forms of mammary tu- 
mors completed the very interesting communication of the bulletin. 


| 


INFECTED WouNpDs AND THEIR TREATMENT.—Many have been 

the various therapeutics lately advocated in relation to infected 
wounds and among them has been the use of common trade Javelle 
solution. At the Academie des Sciences Doctor Cazin and Mrs. 
Krongold have discussed the use of this compound and their re- 
marks throw a different light upon what has been advanced by 
others. eae . 
They said: ‘‘To resort to Javelle’s water diluted, in the 
treatment of infected wounds, has been very wrongly considered as 
useless, because of its irritating properties, which really do not 
exist when the dilution is sufficient, ’’ 

Contrary to the results obtained by Daufresne-with too strong 
a solution, the action upon the human skin of a solution at 15 per 
1000 is harmless, and after remaining twenty-four hours in such 
solution, pieces of skin submitted to an histologic examination 
presented an absolutely normal structure. 

If on the contrary, similar pieces of skin were left in the hypo- 
chlorite of soda of Dakin or in a surgical hypochlorite of Dau- 
fresne, or in a solution of Javelle’s water at the same standard in 
hypochlorite of soda as the last, only a stay of twenty-four hours 
will show under the microscope an entire destruction of the epi- 
dermis and of the dermo-papillar layer with also a mortification 
and partial dissociation of the fasciculi of the connective tissue of 
the dermis. 

Drs. Cazin and Krongold have observed, as Dr. Daufresne, 
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that a Javelle solution at 0.50 gram per 100 of hypochlorite of 
soda alters the skin; but it is not a 0.50% solution that they advo- 
cate for surgical use. It is solutions containing only 15 grams of 
Javelle water for one litre of water and containing only 0.042% of 
hypochlorite, that is twelve times less than either the Dakin or 
Daufresne solutions. 

The authors of this communication have treated with the 
Javelle solution at 15 per 1000 a large number of infected wounds 
of all kinds, and of extensive and varied severity, and out of over 


_ 500 wounds they had only to record two deaths; one from tetanus 


and the other from liver trouble. 

The solution of Javelle water at 15 per 1000 has proved a su- 
perior bactericidal agent without any irritating or caustic proper- 
ties, which seem to be due only to the great proportion of hypo- 
chlorite of soda existing in some preparations. 
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UREMIA OF ACARIAN OriGiIn.—Uremia has been observed fre- 


quently in horses affected with mange by Veterinary Aide Major 


Leneveu and he has made it the object of a communication for the 
Recueil. 

The symptomatology presented is divided into general mani- 
festations and those of a variable nature. 

Among the general symptoms he calls attention to alterations 
observed in the urinary apparatus, viz: in the quantity and the 
quality of the urine. It was darker in coloration, thick and oily 
in consistency and frequently showed presence of albumin. 

Loss of flesh was also apparent. It was either rapid or slow and 
gradual until it reached extreme limits. The tail became flabby, 
and apparently twisted, corkscrew-like, in four or five curves in 
its length, the curves having different directions. 

There did not seem to be much variation in the temperature. 

In the circulation the pulse was strong without exaggerated 
arterial tension, 40 to 42 beats a minute. In two cases it dropped 
to 28 and 30. 

The various manifestations are recorded as follows: appetite 
generally good up to the last stage of the disease, sometimes diar- 
rhea, feces had a very fetid odor. Respiration was slow, pulmo- 
nary edema was observed, also irregular breathing. Congestion 
was observed in two cases, 
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The apparatus of innervation presented also interesting symp- 
toms. The comatose form was the most frequent. Some cases had 
choreiec manifestations, meningo-cephalitic symptoms were also 
noticed. Some animals had contracture of the left muscles of the 
neck, ete. | | 

The lesions constantly observed were in the kidneys. They 
were congested and hemorrhagic. There were also found pulmo- 
nary congestion, edema of the lungs, hemorrhagic spots in the 
small intestines and congestion of the brain and its envelopes. 

The march of the disease varies. Some cases under proper 
treatment recover. Others lose flesh and die in a few days. Others 
last for months. 

The treatment indicated is summarized in the removal of all 
cutaneous impurities, destruction of the parasites, and prevention 
of the intoxication by good hygienic measures, good regime and 
feeding accordingly. 

The first indication is carried out by the cleaning of the skin 
with warm solutions of carbonate of soda. 

To destroy the parasites the author advocates the baths or 
acaricid solutions or the sulfurous gas. 

For the third, diet of milk when it is possible. Diuretics of 
acetate of ammonia. No internal drugging, as it is likely to irri- 
tate the kidneys. Rich, abundant feeding. General and cutaneous 
hygiene must not be neglected. 


ra Pa Pa 


BistiogRAPHY—THE CLINICAL PATHOLOGY OF THE BLOop oF 
DomEstIcATED ANIMALS by Samuel Howard Burnett, A.B., M.S., 
D.V.M., Professor of Comparative Pathology, New York State - 
Veterinary College, Cornell University, Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 

This is the title page of a work that the author has affection- 
ately dedicated to his teacher, Professor James Law, and through 
his kindness has been sent to me by the publishers, The Macmillan 
Company of New York. To them I address my thanks. 

The pathology of the blood of the domesticated animals cannot 
escape the close attention of a student of comparative pathology 
and especially of one who might be designated to occupy such a 
chair in a school of veterinary medicine or in an institution where 
such a department exists. 
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_ Professor Burnett has been a student of that special branch 
of medicine. He has published many articles on comparative path- 
ology and after a first edition he presents another, more complete, 
revised, enlarged and illustrated, thus filling by an excellent work a 
vacant space in the library of the student and no doubt also of the 
practitioner of our medicine. 

Such is the object as announced in the preface and also the 
intention of the author to render accessible for investigation data 
concerning the blood of commonly used experimental animals. 

Many are the publications that have been offered in relation 
to the blood, but the work of Prof. Burnett will prove of immense 
value to those interested in the subject. Indeed, how could one 
not be when the contents of the book are considered? Let us glance 
at them. 

First, we are introduced to the methods of examination, fol- 
lowed by the morphology of the formed elements, the normal blood, 
the variations in red corpuscles and hemoglobin, the influences af- 
fecting the leucocytes, all of which form the first five chapters. 

Now we come to the true pathologic part, the special diseases 
of the blood, the general and infectious diseases, those especially 
due to bacteria and fungi, those due to protozoa, those whose cause 
has not been definitely determined and finally those due to animal 
parasites. 

Six chapters cover that interesting field where successively 
the condition of the blood is presented and illustrated. 

Illustrations accompany the text: four colored and twenty- 
three in the text. 

Added to the valuable contents is a long list of references at 
the conclusion of each chapter. This affords an opportunity of 
appreciating the value of this little work of 160 pages. 

Comparative pathology may perhaps as yet be only a growing 
science, although the object for study by many, it is but recently 
that chairs have been created, that societies of comparative pathol- 
ogy have been organized and that even its own press has been in- 
augurated. The work of Prof. Burnett will not escape attention. 
It deserves it. 
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SUMMARY FROM RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED AND 
BrIBuioGRAPHIC NOTES. 


Those marked ‘‘X’’ will be summarized. Those marked ‘‘O’’ 
will appear im abstracts. 


VETERINARY JOURNAL—Report on ulcerative cellulitis—Uleerous lymphangitis 
—Report on contagious necrosis in horses—(X) Arecoline hydrobromide 
in colic—The forest fly—(O) Fibromyoma in abdominal cavity of a re- 
triever. 

VETERINARY News—(O)_ Clinicai notes. 

VETERINARY REcoRD—Chorea in the cow. 

CoRNELL VETERINARIAN—Anatomy of the cow—Parasites affecting sheep— 
Possibility of eradicating parasitic infections from the earth—Etiology 
and mode of infections of white scours—Transmission of antidotes (ag- 
glutinins and complement fixing) from mother to fetus in utero. 

RECUEIL DE MEDECINE VETERINAIRE—(X) Oxyurosis of equines—Physico 
Physiology of traumatic abdominal hernia. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE CENTRALE-—(O) Demodectiec mange of horses with 
contagion to man—(X) Effects of asphyxiating gases in horses—(X) 
Morphine in intravenous injections in colies—(X) Dental and peridental 
affections in the horse. 

REVUE DE PATHOLOGIE COMPAREE—Synchysis in horses. 

ANNALES DE L’INstITUT PAsTEUR—(X) Contributions to rabies in guinea 
pigs—Study on bovine pest. 

REVUE GENERALE DE MEDECINE VETERINAIRE—(X) Polyvalent serum in dog 
distemper. 

BisLiocRaPHic Notrs—Clinical Pathology of the Blood by br. Burnett—In- 
vestigations upon the Cause of Worm Nodules in Cattle by C. G. Dickin- 
son and Gerald F, Hill—Bovine Tuberculosis by Dr. J. F. Devine. 

A. L. 


—The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Southern Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation was held at Little Rock, Ark., February 6,7 and 8. Dr. J. 
A. Kiernan, Chief of the Tuberculosis Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, read a paper on ‘‘Aceredited Tuberculosis 
Herds’’, and Dr. A. Eichhorn of the Lederle Antitoxin Labora- 
tories presented a paper on the ‘‘Prevention of Anthrax and 
Blackleg’’. The convention was well attended and the best repre- 
sentatives of cattle breeders from the South were present. Dr. 
R. M. Gow, State Veterinarian of Arkansas, was reelected secre- 
tary of the association. 
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LIVE STOCK PRODUCTION AND THE — 
VETERINARIAN* 


" F, Torrance, B.A. D.V.Se, V.D.G., President A. V. M. A. 
Ottawa, Canada 


While waiting patiently for that ‘‘peace with honor’’ which 
is slow in coming, we may reflect that out of evil good has come. 
This frightful war has bound the democratic nations together in 
a common aim, so well expressed by your president, to ‘‘make the 
world safe for democracy’’. It has given a new and wider mean- 


ing to the motto of the United States, E Pluribus Unum, uniting 


the allies together in one common aim to battle against the powers 
of darkness and restore to suffering humanity the blessings of 
liberty, freedom and peace. 

In this fight the veterinarian has his part, and will ‘‘do his 
bit’’, im the army or out of it, for the good of his country and the 
honor of his profession. 

The scarcity of food, the high cost of living, the price of beef 


and bacon, have forced on everyone the realization of how near 


starvation the world has come. In America, where peace and 
plenty have been with us so long, it is new and strange to have 
meatless and wheatless days. We accept them as necessary and are 
glad to do what we can to save food for our fighting men and our 
allies less fortunately situated than ourselves. We are hoping 
that scarcity is but temporary and that by a little special effort 
on the part of our farmers, production will be speeded up and the 
deficiency made good. 

- How great has been the destruction of live stock by war is not 
fully realized, and probably only partly known. 

It is estimated that the world’s live stock has already de- 
creased over 28 millions of cattle, and the loss is continuing from 
day to day. High prices have tempted our farmers to sell young 
stock, and breeding stock that should have been matured or kept 
for breeding, and we have reached a situation where a strong ef- 
fort must be made to conserve our live stock before disaster reaches 
us. 


The campaign to increase production is in good hands. A 
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vigorous and widespread propaganda is bringing to bear on our 
live stock men,- our ranchers and farmers, every influence from 
patriotism to self interest to induce increased production. The 
veterinarian can do his bit in helping this movement, but in my 
opinion his services will be much more valuable in the protection 
of live stock against disease. 

The losses from disease, especially contagious diseases, amount 
to an enormous sum. The United States were startled by the cost 


of suppressing foot-and-mouth disease, but loses more every year 


from hog cholera than foot-and-mouth disease eradication cost, and 
hog cholera is here still and appears to intend to stay. 

I would like to give you some figures, and as you know that 

‘‘figures can’t lie, but liars can figure’’, I would protect myself 
by saying that the figures are from the Report of the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the year 1915. The loss in that year from hog 
cholera was $75,000,000; Texas fever, $40,000,000; tuberculosis, 
$25,000,000; contagious abortion, $20,000,000; other contagious 
diseases of food producing animals, $40,000,000, making a total of 
$200,000,000. 
This enormous sum lost to the country through animal dis- 
eases in one year is startling. One might ask, what is the veteri- 
nary profession doing about it? Are we doing all that we can to 
diminish these losses ? 

Mr. Hoover says that the winning of the war is, ‘‘in a large 
degree, a problem of food supply and the ships to carry it’’. 
‘‘Every pound of fat is as sure of service as every bullet, and 
every hog is of greater value to the winning of the war than a 
shell.’’ 

On every side is heard the cry for increased production. The 
farmers and breeders are responding nobly and we may reasonably 
expect under favorable conditions of weather that this year’s 
crops, both vegetable-and animal, will equal if not surpass the 
average. How can the veterinarian contribute to this end? Chiefly 
by promoting the health of our live stock by giving useful informa- 
tion on feeding, sanitation, and the care of young animals, by 
skilful treatment of the sick, and by prompt action when dealing 
with contagious diseases. The practitioner is not as often as he 
should be, the friendly adviser of his farmer client. It is difficult 
for the busy practitioner to find time to make the calls of his daily 
round and he is apt to neglect to furnish the information which 
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explains the cause of the disease he is called in to treat and thus 
enable his client to avoid it in the future. . 

The same rush and hurry induces the busy practitioner to 
make snap judgments on his cases; rash, hasty diagnosis without 
a proper examination of the patient. Every practitioner of ex- 
perience can recall mistakes of this kind, not creditable to his skill 
and sometimes damaging to his reputation: These mistakes are 
sometimes, and I think generally, the result of not looking rather 
than of not knowing. 

Where contagious diseases are dealt with, mistakes in diagno- 
sis are very serious and may result in heavy loss to the country, 
for instance, mistaking mycotic stomatitis for foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease and vice versa. In all cases of doubt the practitioner should 
Jose no time in calling on the proper government officials to inves- 
tigate promptly, so that if necessary, proper control measures can 
be adopted. 

In control of contagious diseases much remains for the veteri- 

narian to do. Tuberculosis, in spite of much talk and millions of 
tests, continues to take heavy toll of our cattle and hogs. It causes 
annual losses amounting to millions of dollars, and unfortunately 
appears to be extending its ravages more widely from year to year. 
This appears to be fairly well established by the abattoir returns 
of hogs affected with tuberculosis. These show a steady increase 
of the number affected, at the rate of almost.1% per annum. 
5 . As hogs derive the infection from tuberculous eattle, this 
should warn us to get busy and deal with tuberculosis on a com- 
prehensive scale before it is too late. The public is now aware of 
the danger of tuberculosis as never before and ready to accept 
7 measures of control that a few years ago would have been impos- 
sible. . 

It is an encouraging sign to have breeders and veterinarians. 
ia joining in friendly discussion of the subject and agreeing upon 
the conditions for accredited herds. This shows that the antago- 
nism so long existing between breeder and veterinarian on this 
subject has been replaced by a common desire to get together and 
do what is best under the circumstances. 

There is one feature of the tuberculosis question which, in 
my opinion, should be dealt with at once and that is, the pasteur- 
ization or sterilization of the by-products of butter and cheese 
factories. Raw skim milk, buttermilk, and whey will readily trans- 
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mit tuberculosis to hogs or calves and is responsible to a large ex- 
tent for much of the disease in swine. 

Practitioners can advise farmers to boil these foods where 

there is difficulty in having them pasteurized, and if this were 
widely adopted, there would be a corresponding diminution in the 
disease. ee" 
The practice of allowing hogs to live with cattle in the same 
feed lots or buildings should also be strongly condemned on ac- 
count of the transmission of the disease through the feces of affected 
cattle. This practice is so common in the corn states and else- 
where that it will be difficult to change, but the effort is well worth 
while. 

Hog cholera has been scotched but not killed by modern meth- 
ods of immunization. While these are undoubtedly of great value 
they will not eradicate the disease without also making use of 
other methods of control, such as cleaning and disinfection of 
stockyards and ears, control of the movement of hogs from in- 
fected premises and districts, and better sanitation on the farms. 
These have been and are much neglected. Serum and virus have 
their place in the control of this disease and are extremely useful 
when used under proper conditions, but should not be considered 
the whole thing. Of what use is it to immunize hogs if no effort 
is made to clean up and destroy infectious material, and to confine 
infection within bounds? The situation is better than it was a 
few years ago, but with an annual loss of forty million dollars in 
the United States there is still much room for improvement. 

Contagious Abortion is a subject on which we are still waiting 
for the last word of how to deal with it. Much has been learned 
about it since Professor Bang discovered its bacillus, but very 
much remains to be discovered before we can deal with it effectu- 
ally. Professor Williams’ work shows that good results can be ob- 
tained by sanitary methods and proper treatment of aborting 
cows. Sir S. Stockman has had much success in his method of pro- 
ducing immunity, a method which we are following to a limited 
extent in Canada. 

The disease is, however, so insidious, so widespread, so varied 
in its mode of infection that we are still far from knowing the best 
way of handling it. Practitioners can add much to our knowledge 
of the disease by keeping accurate records of herds under their 
treatment and reporting their observations. Progress in investiga- 
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tion is necessarily slow, as months and sometimes years must 
elapse before the full effects of a line of treatment can be known, 
but. from what has already been accomplished, we may hope for a 
favorable solution of the problem in the future, even if it appear 
somewhat remote. 

Of other contagious diseases it is necessary to speak only 
briefly. Texas fever and the eradication of the tick from over half 
of the area formerly infected is an achievement the profession 
may well be proud of. Its value to the South needs no further 
demonstration. Tick fever must go, and will go. Blackleg, an- 
thrax, hemorrhagic septicemia, and many minor diseases are now 
handled by scientific methods with more or less success, depending 
largely on the promptness with which control measures can be 
applied. Practitioners can be of great service in most of these 
cases.. They are usually the first’ to be called in and have it in their 
power by careful diagnosis and prompt notification of authorities 
where this is necessary, to shorten the time that must elapse be- 
tween the discovery of the disease and the application of the 
remedy. — 

Many other things will occur to you, lines in which each can 
**do his bit’’ to the great end in view, the winning of the war. It 
is not offered to all of us, the privilege and honor of fighting for our 
homes and our country, but we who have to remain behind ean all 
do something to support those in front and to ‘‘keep the home 
fires burning’. 


—Dr. V. A. Moore, Dean of the New York State Veterinary 
College at Cornell University, was a guest at a joint meeting of the 
Chicago Medical and Chicago Pathological Societies on February 
6. He gave an illustrated address on the subject of Bovine Tuber- 
culosis, Its Diagnosis and Control. The inclement weather pre- 
vented a large attendance, but much interest was evidenced in what 
was said. The subject was presented in a very earnest and sincere 
manner and the lantern slides were very good. It is hoped that 
Dr. Moore may be able to meet with the societies again. 


—Veterinarians of Southern California who have turned farm- 
ers are anxiously waiting for ‘‘the clouds to roll in’’. Not an inch 
of rain since last April. 


THE WORK OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUS- 
TRY AND THE WAR* 


U. G. Houck, Washington, D. C. A 


We all believe in the principles for which we are fighting, our 
people have come to a better appreciation of the fact that a grave 
situation confronts our country and our attention is concentrated 
on winning the war. It was realized from the beginning that our 
task is a great one and that it is rendered more difficult since we 
have not only our own welfare to consider but we must also con- 
tribute to the support of our allies who were engaged for nearly 
three years before we entered the conflict and who in time of peace 
depended upon us to supply them with great quantities of food 
and other necessities. : 

THe Foop Suppty. Armies, ships, guns, and ammunition are 
essentials of warfare, but they are powerless unless the food sup- 
ply is maintained. Our soldiers, sailors, and allies must be fed 
well to fight well. The civilian population that is vontributing to 
the cause through labor and industry must be fed and clothed, and 
we are under obligation, if for no other than humanitarian reasons, 
to help feed those in foreign lands who have been impoverished and 
made homeless and helpless through the devastations of war. 

It is obvious that a continuous and sufficient food supply is of 
paramount importance in conducting the war, for it seems possible 
that victory may be won by bread instead of by arms. It seems 
even now that the enemy countries are suffering from an aceumu- 
lation of miseries as the result of underfeeding and overwork. 
Germany has given a masterful demonstration of effective o1ganiza- 
tion and direction of her food supplies, but there is a limit to hu- 
man endurance and when that limit is reached disease and discon- 
tent multiply rapidly. The scarcity of food in those countries may 
ultimately contribute to our success, but the struggle will test our 
endurance and ability to keep up the supply of food. 

lor many years preceding the present war those European 
nations, now our allies, were in a great measure dependent upon 
the granaries and abattoirs of the United States and Canada for 
most of the food supplies necessary to make up the deficiency be- 
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tween their production and needs. The occupation of fertile land 
by armies and the diversion of 40 millions of men and women from 
European farms and other productive pursuits into the armies and 
’ war industries have resulted in increased consumption and a marked 
decrease in production which has multiplied the normal demands 
upon our resources. Under existing conditions, therefore, the 
United States and Canada must prepare to feed a considerable pro- 
- portion of the population of Europe for some time to come. A sur- 
vey of the combined food supplies on which we and our allies must 
subsist for the next year shows that they are not sufficient unless 
they are administered with great care and that we must produce 
food in greater quantities than ever before. | 

Our farmers have responded energetically to the call for in- 
creased production, especially of. cereals, and it is expected that 
they will surpass all previous efforts and records during the pres- 
ent year. 

Tue Live Srock Srruarion. The live stock situation and the 
bread problem of Europe are giving the United States Food Ad- 
ministration much concern. It is well known that for a number of 
years preceding the war our live stock production has lagged be- 
hind the rapid increase of population until we have become an im- 
porting nation of meats and dairy products. In the year 1900 we 
exported large quantities of meat, lard, and oleo, and in addition, 
our exports of live cattle amounted to 43 million dollars, while the 
imports of meat amounted to only 214 million dollars. In 1914, 
we had actually 10 million less meat animals than in 1900, and we 
exported only 6 million pounds of fresh beef against 180 million 
pounds imported, chiefly from the United Kingdom, Canada and 
the South American countries. Between 1914 and 1917, there was 
an inerease of about 12 per cent in cattle production and 844 per 
cent in swine production, but there was a considerable decrease in 
the number of sheep raised. 

Naturally the belligerent nations of Europe are reducing their 
herds and flocks by slaughter to an extent far beyond their annual 
production, and it may be expected that they will continue to re- 
- duce them to the end of the war or until they have left only suffi- 
cient animals to supply the milk they must have. We have it on 
‘ the authority of the U. S. Food Administration that notwithstand- 
ing the increase of cattle and hogs in the United States since the 
war began, there has been a world decrease of about 28 million 
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cattle, 55 million sheep, and 33 million hogs. This reduction of 
food animals involves not only the supply of meat and dairy pro- 
duets, but also fats, wool, and leather. The necessity of increasing 
animal production in lands where it is possible to do so becomes 
apparent not only to meet the food problem of the day but that we 
may. be ready to help supply the enormous demands that are inevi- 
table at the conclusion of the war. European countries must neces- 
sarily continue to rely upon us for a long time after peace is de- 
elared to furnish large quantities of animal products, and their de- 
pleted herds must be replenished as rapidly as possible. It seems 
evident that by the time the war is over the herds of Europe will 
be so reduced that there will be much less use for animal feeds and 
the acreage thus made available for bread grains will be increased 
to an extent that there will be a marked decrease in the demand for 
our wheat and corn. Therefore, the outlook for the live stock pro-— 
ducer is promising and the American farmer should be brought to 
realize that for a considerable period after the war there will be 
Jess foreign demand for his grain and a greater demand for his 
animals and animal products. 

Conrrot or ANIMAL Diseases. The efforts that are ane 
made to induce increased production of live stock are closely re- 
lated ‘to the control of animal diseases. It is estimated that the 
annual losses in the United States from such diseases amount to 
the enormous sum of 200 million dollars or more and it is believed — 
that three-fourths of these losses are preventable. In the past, our: 
farmers have suffered with equanimity, losses that from a national 
viewpoint are now more serious than ever before. What action — 
should be taken to prevent these losses? In a recent address, Dr. 
Mohler said, in referring to the losses from animal disease : 

‘Some diseases may be prevented by the intelligent 
action of individual farmers, while others must be dealt 
with through systematic organized campaigns under Gov- 
ernment and State direction. Even in the latter cases, 
however, the cooperation of individual farmers is neces- 
sary. The systematic eradication of animal diseases calls 
for executive action, such as quarantine, inspection, sys- 
tematic treatment, ete., but there must be at the same time 
the dissemination of information among stock owners and 


the intelligent application of sanitary methods on the 
farm.’ 
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In these few words Dr. Mohler has indicated the most im- 
portant lines of endeavor that should engage the attention of Fed- 
eral and State authorities, and also the veterinary practitioner. 
The veterinarian is in a favorable position to do educational work 
among farmers, and he, who by his knowledge and skill is able to 
reduce the losses from animal diseases or through advice, is able 
to induce increased production, is contributing as equally valuable 
service to his country as the veterinarian in army uniform or the 
soldier who fights in the trenches. Never before has the veteri- 
narian had such an opportunity to demonstrate the value of his 


’ services and never before was there such an oceasion for him to 


strive to accomplish more than he has hitherto attained. It is be- 
lieved that when the war is done and peace is declared, the final 
analysis will show that the veterinary profession performed its duty 
with patriotic zeal and rendered the distinguished services of which 
it is capable in this war. 

The steady decrease in live stock production and the persist- 
ent increase in the cost of meats and other animal products for a 
number of years past were matters of universal concern, and vari- 
ous projects were pursued by the Bureau in cooperation with the 
States looking to the stimulation of live stock production and the 
prevention of losses from destructive diseases, Much was accom- 
plished by the methods employed and when the war storm broke 
upon us it was found that the established lines of work were suited 
to the needs as far as they went; but in order that a more vigorous 


- and widely extended attack might be made on animal diseases and 


new projects undertaken to stimulate animal production and con- 
servation, the Congress included in the Food Production. Bill a sum 
to be used for such purposes in addition to the regular appropria- 
tion. 

It might be of interest at this time to discuss briefly some of 
the work that is being done by the Bureau to help solve our present- 
day problems and prepare for the future. 

Dairy By-Propucts. The statement has been made authori- 
tatively that dairy products form only 18 per cent of the total food 
of our nation and that we consume more than we produce. The 


_ truth of this statement seems to be confirmed by the statistics. In 


1913, our imports of dairy products amounted to about 814 million 
dollars more than our exports. In 1914, we exported 4 million 
pounds of butter and imported 8 million, That same year we ex- 
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ported 214 million pounds of cheese and imported 64 million. 
Conditions have changed since then for we now find not only that 
our outside supply is reduced but that it has become necessary for 
us to ship dairy products to our allies. 

Since the time of the outbreak of international hostilities in 
Europe, the Dairy Division of the Bureau has put forth greater 
efforts than ever before to stimulate domestic production and use 
of dairy products, and our export trade has increased as a result 
of the war. During the fiscal year 1916, our exports of dairy pro- 
ducts amounted to over 24 million dollars while our imports were 
only about 10 million. During the fiscal year 1917, our exports in- - 
creased to 4914 million dollars while our imports were reduced to 
about 7 million and it is expected that we will be able to considera- 
bly increase our output in 1918. 

Our total annual production of dairy and creamery butter 
amounts to about 1,650,000,000 pounds. In the production of this 
butter there is left for other purposes about 33,046,000,000 pounds 
of skim milk and buttermilk which has a protein value equal to 
10,057,000,000 pounds of beef or thirty-one times as much fresh, 
cured, and canned beef as we exported during the year 1916, when 
the export trade was stimulated by war demands. When we realize 
that only an infinitesimal part of this skim milk and buttermilk is 
consumed by human beings, and that 100 pounds of skim milk will 
yield an average of 15 pounds of cottage cheese which in protein 
value is equal to the best quality of beef steak, pound for pound, 
and can be sold with reasonable profit at from 41% to 7 cents a 
pound wholesale, it suggests the possibility of greatly increasing 
the available supply of human food through the utilization of 
available dairy by-products. A certain amount of skim milk is 
necessary to feed young animals, but it has been found possible to 
substitute other rations except in the case of very young animals. 

The Dairy Division has been engaged for some time in a cam- 
paign to increase the output of cottage cheese and create a demand 
and market for it. In the beginning of this campaign nine men 
were assigned to a certain territory for a period of three months 
to assist creameries and milk plants in utilizing skim milk and 
buttermilk in the manufacture of cottage cheese and condensed 
products. During that period these men were able to assist in say- 
jing for human food 15,640,000 pounds of skim milk, most of which 
was made into cottage cheese which had a protein value equivalent 
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to 3,909,000 pounds of pork. These results were encouraging and 

the dairy field force is being increased as much as the limited funds 

will permit. The Bureau has planned to keep about 20 agents in 

the field for an indefinite period to work in cooperation with about 

50 urban demonstrators from agricultural colleges. Special atten- 

tion will be given to dairy by-products work, and judging from the 

results thus far achieved there is every reason to believe that cot- 

tage cheese will become a more popular food substitute for meat, 

‘thus allowing the release of more meat for military and foreign 
consumption. 

Moving Carrne rrom Droucur Srricken Disrricrs. The 

emergency appropriation has enabled the Animal Husbandry Di- 

vision of the Bureau to assist in the war measures in various ways 

in addition to working through the regular peace-time channels. 

The severe drought in middle and western Texas during the past 

season made necessary the sale for slaughter or movement of a large 

number of cattle from these districts. Many of these animals were 

good breeding stock, and in order to save them, agents of the Bu- 

reau were stationed in the drought-stricken districts to locate, clas- 

sify, and grade all females which it was necessary to market on ac- 

count of the scarcity of feed. Agents were also placed in the south- 

eastern states, especially in territory recently freed of southern 

: cattle ticks, to locate men who had the grazing lands and feed and 

: who wished to purchase cattle. Conservative estimates place the 

number of cattle moved under this arrangement at 75,000 head, 

of which about 80 per cent were young cows and heifers. This 

movement of stock has an important bearing upon our future beef 

supply in the saving for breeding purposes of cows and heifers 

which would otherwise have gone to the abattoir. 

Hoe Propuction. Pork products have a wider influence in 

this present world situation than one would ordinarily attribute 

to them and it is evident that we must increase our output to meet 

the demands of national stress. The hog is the most economical 

animal machine for converting grain and forage into meat and fat, 

and pork production can be accomplished with a great deal more 

rapidity than increased production of cattle, dairy products, or 
vegetable oils. 

Since the beginning of the world war there has been a decrease 

of swine in practically all countries. After a careful study of avail- 

able statistics the Food Administration concluded that in order to 
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meet the situation it is necessary to increase our swine production 
15 per cent in 1918. To assist in producing the required increase 
the Bureau has placed a considerable number of special agents in 
the corn belt and in the southern states, and they are accomplish- 
ing even more than was anticipated. 

Hog CuoterA. Hog cholera undoubtedly is the greatest im- 
pediment to increasing our hog production. In 1913, the Bureau 
instituted experiments in three counties located in different states 
to demonstrate the possibility of reducing losses from that disease » 
through farm sanitation, quarantine, and the application of anti- 
hog-cholera serum, properly administered by veterinarians. From 
these experimental efforts were developed the present control meth- 
- ods, which are meeting with marked success. The emergency ap- 
propriation has enabled the Bureau to extend its cooperation to 28 
states and we now have a force of 140 trained veterinarians in the 
field working in cooperation with agricultural colleges, state regu- 
latory authorities, and local veterinarians to further reduce the 
losses from hog cholera. 

Data computed by the Bureau of Crop Estimates show losses 
of over 6714 million dollars in 1914 from hog cholera, and about 
321% million for the year ending March 3, 1917. These figures show 
a reduction of 50 per cent in the losses in less than four years and 
the field reports from Bureau inspectors indicate that losses will be 
further reduced during the present period. In many states the Bu- 
reau inspectors have been instrumental in bringing practicing vet- 
erinarians in closer touch with the work and with each other, and 
organizations were formed that have accomplished much toward 
bringing about a better understanding of the necessity for unified 
efforts and good will among the men of our profession to obtain 
the best possible results. 

The extension of hog-cholera work as a war measure, together 
with the increased activities of the Dairy Division and the Animal 
Husbandry Division, and the rigid enforcement of the regulations 
promulgated under the Serum Virus Act of 1913, are producing 
results that no doubt will reflect favorably in producing the re- 
quired 15 per cent increase in hog production in 1918, 

Kaa AND Pouurry Propuction, Our annual egg crop is about 
1¥% billion dozen, Experts estimate that about one-fifth of this crop 
is wasted on the farms and on the way to the consumer, If we stop 
to figure the food value of this waste in terms of meat we find that 
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the figures are astounding. The Bureau has increased its force of 
poultry field agents to the number of 45 in an effort to minimize 
the egg waste as well as increase poultry and egg production. 
Boys’ and girls’ poultry and pig club work is being pushed by Bu- 
reau organizers with greater zeal and success than ever before, 
with the view of further increasing the food supply. 
IMPORTATION OF CATTLE FOR SLAUGHTER. Previous to the war, 
we did not permit the importation of cattle except from certain 


_countries for breeding purposes. In order to help relieve the pres- 


ent meat situation, the Food Production Act of August 10, 1917, 
permits the importation of cattle for immediate slaughter from 
Mexico, South and Central America, and the islands in the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. It is expected that as soon as the 
construction of satisfactory abattoirs to handle the business is fin- 
ished, sufficiently large importations of live cattle will be made to 
perceptibly increase the meat supply. In order to guard against the 
introduction of harmful diseases into the United States through 
these importations, the law prohibits importations from any country 
where foot-and-mouth disease exists and the animals must be 
handled and slaughtered under federal supervision at designated 
ports of entry below the southern cattle quarantine line. ‘ 

ImporTaTION oF Hipes, Forage, Erc. In order to further 
guard against the introduction of diseases from foreign countries, 
the regulations governing the importation of hides, skins, glue 
stock, hair, wool, grain, and forage have been revised to make them 
more stringent. These regulations became effective Jonuary 1, 
and U. 8. Government agents in foreign countries have received 
instructions in regard to their application. 

Foor-anp-MourH Disease. We have experienced a feeling of 
disquietude at the possibility of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease or other foreign contagious disease at this time. In prepara- 
tion to meet promptly an outbreak should one occur, the Bureau 
submitted a tentative plan of procedure to the live stock sanitary 
authorities of the various states for consideration. The plan has 
been approved in every instance and the states have been urged to 
prepare promptly to cooperate with the Bureau in carrying it into 
effect in the event of an outbreak. 

Tick Erapication. On July 1, 1906, 728,565 square miles of 
territory involving 15 states, were under quarantine for Texas Fe- 
ver. It is estimated that the annual losses from this disease 
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amounted to $40,000,000. The movement of cattle from the quar-~ 
antined territory for slaughter and other purposes was restricted 
by regulation, the animal population was of very inferior quality, 
good breeding stock could not safely be imported to improve the 
breeds, the dairy industry was insignificant, general agriculture 
was retarded through the presence of the tick, and the belief gen- 
erally prevailed throughout the south that the ticks could not be 
exterminated. 

The work of extermination was taken up in a small way in 
1906. It progressed very slowly for several years owing to limited 
funds and opposition to the movement. After it was proved that 
extermination of the tick was possible and the benefits became obvi- 
ous, the work progressed rapidly and up to December 1, 1917, 52 
per cent of the area originally quarantined was released. In other 
words, through systematic efforts of the Bureau in cooperation with 
the state authorities and live stock owners, the cattle tick has been 
exterminated in an area equal to the combined areas of the New 
England States, the Middle States, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, and one-third of Michigan. This should be 
regarded as one of the greatest achievements of live stock sanitary 
work that has ever been accomplished. 

As soon as the emergency appropriation became available 
after the declaration of war, additional veterinary inspectors were 
assigned to duty in the tick-infested territory and the work of 
eradication was pushed as a war measure. There were 286 Bureau. 
inspectors, 264 state inspectors, and 1,202 county inspectors in 
the field during the latter months of 1917, and 21,247 dipping vats 
were in operation. With the release of the entire State of Missis- 
sippi from quarantine, a wedge has been forced through to the 
Gulf of Mexico and during the coming season the forces of inspec- 
tors will be increased to attack the enemy from flank and rear and 
we may safely predict that the cattle tick will be completely ex- 
terminated in the South within the next five years, The extermi- 
nation of this mischievous pest bespeaks for the South a wonderful 
increase in live stock production, the development of a great dairy 
industry, the stimulation of general agriculture, and the possibility 
of greater prosperity than it has ever before enjoyed. 

SHEEP AND Carrie Scapies. <A few years ago sheep and cattle 
scabies existed among the flocks and herds in Texas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and all states west, and extensive outbreaks 
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were reported from other parts of the country. The disease be- 
came so generally prevalent and destructive that the Bureau was 
called upon for assistance. The infected territory was quarantined 
and. measures inaugurated in cooperation with state authorities to 
eradicate the disease. Continued progress has been made since the 
inception of the work and at present less than two-thirds of the 
State of Texas and ten counties in California remain in quarantine 
for sheep scabies and four counties in the State of Texas for cattle 
scabies. Since war was declared the field work has been prosecuted 
with more vigor and general cooperation than ever before, and it 
is believed that by 1920 there will be no territory under quaran- 
tine for scabies. The eradication of this disease also has consider- 
able bearing on increased live stock and wool production and our 
preparation to meet the demands that will follow the war. 

INFLUENZA OR SHIPPING Fever oF Horses. The losses result- 
ing from influenza or shipping fever of horses have been enormous, 
especially among animals shipped for war purposes. The Bureau 
recently extended cooperation as a war measure to the officials of 
the War Department and state and local authorities at assembling 
and shipping points with the view of minimizing the losses following 
exposure to this disease. Employees of the Bureau are stationed 
at the large assembling points and market centers to inspect all 
horses and to accomplish the cleaning and disinfection of infected 
stock yards, barns, other premises, and cars used in the handling 
of horses. Though this work is yet in its incipiency and there are 
confronting problems that must receive further consideration, the 
results thus far obtained show that the losses from this disease can 
be greatly reduced. 

TUBERCULOSIS. Tuberculosis is the most widely distributed 
destructive disease that now menaces the live stock industry. It is 
estimated that the annual losses from animal tuberculosis amount 
to $25,000,000. Its eradication is especially important as it not 
only diminishes the national wealth by $25,000,000 annually but 
it also affects human health to a degree that cannot be measured 
in terms of money. ; 

Spasmodie efforts have been made in some sections of the coun- 
try to eliminate this plague, but these efforts usually have been 
thwarted. Much educational work has been done to prepare the way 
for eradication, the literature on the subject abounds in convincing 
statistics condemnatory of our lethargy, and yet this insidious dis- 
ease continues to flourish and spread. 
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The additional funds provided by the War Emergency appro- 
priation enables the Bureau to give more attention than ever before 
to the control of this disease. The control measures will be applied 
in cooperation with State authorities and live stock owners along 
three lines: the eradication of tuberculosis from pure-bred herds, 
the eradication of tuberculosis from circumscribed areas, and the 
eradication of tuberculosis from swine. 

In the beginning, the efforts will be concentrated on the eradi- 
cation of the disease from pure-bred herds. A conservative esti- 
mate of the prevalence of the disease in these herds places it at 15 
per cent, and as they are the foundation of our breeding stock, an 
important step in eradication would be accomplished if they were 
freed of the disease. A plan has been put into operation for the 
testing of pure-bred cattle, and it is believed that with proper co- 
operation in carrying it into effect, in connection with the judicious 
application of other measures, it will have a. perceptible effect in 
diminishing losses from this disease. It is not a measure that is 
being. forced on the live stock industry, as the test will be admin- 
istered only at the request of live stock owners when they agree to 
place their herds under the supervision of the Bureau and are will- 
_ ing to carry out instructions in regard to the disposition of react- 

ors and the cleaning and disinfection of their premises. The ob- 
ject is to create a list of pure-bred herds from which persons may 
buy breeding stock with the assurance that they are purchasing 
animals for breeding purposes that are free from tuberculosis. 
Judging from the interest that is manifested in the undertaking 
and from the numerous applications for the test that are being re- 
ceived, there appears to be no doubt that in time there will be a 
sufficient number of herds placed in the accredited list to supply 
the demands for breeding stock. 

InspecTION OF Meats ror THE ARMY AND Navy. The military 
and naval forces must be supplied not only with a sufficient quan- 
- tity of food but in order to maintain the health and vigor of our 
soldiers and sailors it must be nutritious, sound, healthful, and 
wholesome. The Bureau is particularly interested in the meat 
supply and every effort is being made to provide this kind of meat, 
as all purchases are made under rigid specifications, from estab- 
lishments where federal meat inspection igs maintained. The Bu- 
reau is cooperating with the War and Navy Departments in in- 
specting, selecting, and handling meats and fats for military con- 
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sumption and the operations are under the supervision and direc- 
tion of Bureau inspectors from the time the live animals are driven 
to the shambles until the finished product is delivered in good con- 
dition to the cooks. In compliance with the requests of the Army 
and Navy Departments, Bureau inspectors are stationed at 27 dif- 
erent naval stations and 67 inspectors have been detailed to the 
various camps, cantonments, forts, and other places to make re- 
inspections where meats and fats are delivered for immediate use. 

~ On account of the possible addition, with malicious intent, of 
harmful substances to meat food products prepared for military 
consumption, inspectors stationed at official establishments are re- 
quired to collect and forward to the meat-inspection laboratories 
for chemical examination, representative samples from every batch 
of food products prepared for the Army and Navy. The analyses 
of these samples is given precedence over all other work and in- 
cludes an examination for adulterants and chemicals, especially 
poisons. Judging from the insignificance of dietetic complaints in 
the camps where our inspectors are stationed, it seems evident that 
the Bureau meat inspection service is rendering valuable assistance 
in this work. 

I have touched upon some of the phases of the work the Bureau 
is doing to help in the war that is waged in the cause of democracy, 
justice, and permanent peace. The struggle is one which calls for 
rapid development and mobilization of our resources, conservation 
of our supplies, invincible determination and endurance, and lib- 
eral contributions of our means, our strength, and our ability in 
order to achieve victory as speedily as possible. 


—Dr. W. L. Carson of Monroyia, Calif., has joined the B. A. I. 
and will be stationed in Denver, Col. 

—Dr. Chas. Price of Santa Ana has joined the forces of the Dr. 
W. A. Connelly Co. of Los Angeles, Calif. 

—Camp Kearney, San Diego County, Calif., is reported to have 
enough outlaw horses to start a traveling rodeo. 

—Only a few cavalry horses are now being purchased in Los 
Angeles for the army, $125.00 being the limit price. No heavy 
horses are being taken, but mules are in demand. 

—Dr. G. T. Purcell has been officially transferred from Lincoln, 
Neb., to Madison, Wis., for his duties as Veterinary Inspector, 
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Before proceeding with the presentation of this report, it will 
be best to make clear a few points of general interest. The title 
of this paper has been selected merely as a matter of convenience 
in the want of a better, as we do not claim that the disease under 
discussion is identical with that usually spoken of as hemorrhagic 
septicemia, due solely and primarily to infection with Bact. bovi- 
septicum. It does, however, appear to be a condition which is as- 
suming considerable importance in California, having now been 
reported from several widely scattered areas in that state, so that 
some consideration of means for its control may not be out of place 
at this meeting. 

The data here presented are a detailed consideration of one feat- 
ure of the work, a general summary of which was presented at the 
fifty-fourth annual meeting of the A. V. M. A. at Kansas City, in 
a paper entitled ‘Studies of an Obscure Cattle Disease in Western 
Nevada’’. For the, benefit of those who have not read this paper 
and to refresh the memory of those who have, we will quote at this 
time that portion dealing with the clinical picture. 

‘““The disease is generally enzodtic, appearing as occasional 
cases in the herds affected. Nevertheless the aggregate loss is con- 
siderable. Occasionally it assumes epizoétic form—in one herd 
ninety cases occurred among 325 head during a period of four 
months. 

“The disease generally appears in May, reaches its height 
about September, and gradually subsides until January. Ocea- 
sional scattering cases occur during the balance of the year. Usu- 
ally the affected animals are on pasture, but a few cases occur in 
corrals on dry feed. While the malady is undoubtedly infectious, 
it does not appear directly contagious. Among beef cattle not un- 
der close observation many cases are not detected until well ad- 
vanced. Among dairy herds earlier observations are possible. 

‘‘In a typical case, appetite, rumination, milk secretion, and 
generally bowel movements, are suddenly suspended, The animal 
stands apart from the herd, with its back arched and abdomen 
tucked up. The coat is dry, lustreless and staring. It is loath to 
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move and may grunt with each step. The facial expression is dis- 
tressed ; the eyes have a characteristic sunken appearance. 

‘*Respiration is rapid, of a shallow abdominal type and a 
grunt often accompanies each inspiration. The muzzle is dry and 
hot; the visible mucous membranes tinged with yellow. Gener- 
ally there is a moderate rise of temperature, often to 104.0°F., 
seldom above 105.8°F. The pulse is increased in frequency but | 
lacks volume and force. 

‘“As the disease progresses, the bowels generally become loose, 
passages are frequent, soft, small in amount, and range from nor- 
mal to almost pure blood. Urination becomes frequent and copi- 
ous. There is hemoglobinuria, the color varying from light pink 
to that of port wine. This continues until the animal suddenly 
collapses and dies after a brief agonal period. 

‘‘The natural mortality is high, over 90% in cases marked 
enough for reasonably certain diagnosis. Those developing hemo- 
globinuria practically never recover. 

““The duration of illness after detection ranges from a few 
hours to two or three days. Many animals are found dead which 
were never noticed sick during ordinary routine care.’’ 

Our position:as to the actual cause of this condition can be 
well expressed by quoting the conclusions given in the paper re- 
ferred to above, which were as follows: 


“1. Whatever the nature of this infection, it appears to be 
taken up from the intestine and carried to the liver by the portal 
vein where it establishes itself, produces severe local damage, and 
later overwhelms the animal, either by extension into the blood 
stream or by the liberation of a soluble toxin. 

‘2. The original hypothesis that this is an atypical form of 
hemorrhagic septicemia has not been proven. The bacteriological 
and serological findings are rather against this theory. The clinical 
observations, anatomical changes and the results of immunization 
and serum therapy seem to favor it.’’ 


Trusting that this introduction will serve to make clear the 
identity of the condition we are considering, we will take up the 
results derived from the use of serum as a therapeutic measure. 

The serum used in this work was prepared by injecting horses 
with increasing doses of living cultures of Bact. bovisepticum iso- 
lated from cattle during this investigation till their serum reached 
such a potency that 5 mils given intravenously would protect a 
rabbit against approximately 1000 fatal doses of Bact. bovisepticum 
given subcutaneously at the same time. 

After a few preliminary trials, 200 mils given intravenously 
was adopted as the standard dose of this product. In many in- 
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stances this was repeated after variable periods of time till 400 or 
even 1000 mils had been given; but we have come to the conclusion 
that these supplementary doses have very little influence on the 
course of the disease. 

The cases receiving serum treatment which we wish to sum- 
marize at this time number 140 in all and extend over a period 
from September, 1916, to December, 1917. All of them occurred 
naturally in localities where the disease is more or less prevalent. 
Of this 140, 60 died and 80 recovered, giving a mortality, of 48%, 
which is very favorable by comparison with the mortality shown in 
past years in cases receiving no treatment or medicinal treatment 
along symptomatic lines under which conditions death almost in- 
variably occurred, the mortality apparently exceeding 95%. 

An interesting feature of this disease is the fact that when re- 
covery takes place following serum treatment, it is usually prompt 
and complete. Long. periods of convalescence are not observed 
and the animal returns-to a very satisfactory condition as to flesh, 
milk flow, ete. This is perhaps remarkable in view of the extensive 
tissue destruction shown by cases coming to autopsy. 

It may be of interest to consider the apparent effect of certain 
factors on the percentage of recoveries following serum treatment, 
as follows: 

First: Previous Vaccination. A large proportion of the 
herds in which these cases occurred had been vaccinated by the 
following procedure: vaccine No. 1, consisting of a 48-hour bouill- 
on culture of as many strains of Bact. bovisepticum as were avail- 
able, mixed and killed by the addition of 1% phenol, and used in 
a dose of 5 mils.. This was followed in ten to fourteen days by vac- 
cine No. 2, which was a 48-hour bouillon culture of a strain of 
Bact. bovisepticum which had lost its virulence for bovines but not 
for rabbits, used alive and without any attenuation in doses of 2 
mils. This appeared to reduce the percentage of cases occurring 
as compared to untreated herds, but did not by any means eliminate 
the disease. Of the 140 cases treated, 94 had been vaccinated a 
variable time previously by the above method. Of these 57, or 
61%, recovered, and 37, or 39%, died. Of the 46 cases not previ- 
ously vaccinated, 23, or 50%, recovered; so that an animal vac- 
cinated by this method apparently has an 11% better chance of 
recovery; but even this slight difference might not prevail if a 
larger series of cases were tabulated. 
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Seconp: Apparent Severity of Attack as Judged by Clinical 
Symptoms. Satisfactory tabulation of this phase is impossible, as 
where several men are carrying on work of this nature, a matter of 
pure judgment cannot well be standardized; but those who have 
treated a reasonable number of cases report that, in their opinion, 
there is no relation between the apparent severity of symptoms and 
chances for recovery. To a certain extent, the same may be said 
as to the time between visible onset of disease and treatment. A 
moderate delay in the administration of serum, while not desirable, 
does not seem to greatly reduce the chances for a favorable out- 
come, provided serum is administered before the animal passes 
into the final stage of collapse. 

Tuirp: Amount of Serum Administered. Of the 140 cases 
treated 


4 received amounts from 30 up to 100 mils. Of these, 2, 
or 50%, recovered. 

75 received amounts over 100 up to 200 mils. Of. these, 
46, or 61%, recovered. 

13 received amounts over 200 up to 300 mils. Of these, 
6, or 46%, recovered. 

34 received amounts over 300 up to 400 mils. Of these, 
18, or 538%, recovered. ; 

10 received amounts over 400 up to 600 mils. Of these, 
6, or 60%, recovered. 

3 received amounts over 600 up to 800 mils. Of these, 2, 
or 67%, recovered. 

1 animal received 1000 mils and died. 


Hence, it would seem that doses in excess of 200 mils were of little 
value. If larger numbers of cases were available for summary, 
very likely even the slight differences in percentages of recovery 


_ as listed above would disappear to a large extent. 


We do not feel satisfied as to the actual etiology of this disease 
and it is quite possible that the good results attained by the use of 
serum therapeutically is in no way due to a specifie action. 

This theory is strengthened by the recent work of many in- 
vestigators which seems to demonstrate beyond question the re-— 
markably good results achieved in treating acute conditions with 
non-specific and even normal serum. As yet we have not tried the 
effect of normal sera on these cases, so can express no definite opin- 
ion on this point. 

As a major portion of this treatment had to be carried out in 
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the open under very adverse conditions as to wind and dust, some 
means to give the larger doses, 200 mils used intravenously, and 
avoid contamination had to be devised. 

The following procedure was adopted: The sterile serum was 
put up in 200-mil bottles fitted with two glass tubes closed at the 
protruding end, one extending just through the stopper to serve 
as an outlet when the bottle was inverted; the second extending 
nearly to the bottom of the bottle served to admit air above the 
column of fluid. 

Large caliber needles, 2 inches in length, were sterilized in 
test tubes, and about four feet of rubber tubing of caliber slipping 
readily over glass tube in bottles, one end fitted with slip joint to 
articulate with needles, was provided. This tube was wrapped in 
paper and autoclaved, or, in the case of men working far removed 
from laboratory facilities, thoroughly boiled just before use. 

When ready to administer the serum, both glass tubes are 
deeply file marked and coated with full strength liquor cresolis 
comp. or similar lubricating antiseptic. The end of the outlet tube 
is then knocked off and the rubber tube slipped on, the peripheral 
end containing the slip joint adapter being left covered for the 
present. 

The animal having been properly secured, the amount of re- 
straint necessary varying with the strength and disposition of 
the subject, an area over the jugular vein is shaved and painted 
with tincture of iodine. The vein is then dilated by compression 
and the sterile needle inserted. <A free flow of blood should follow. 

The end is now knocked from the air inlet tube of the bottle, 
which is immediately inverted and held as high as possible by an 
assistant. As soon as the flow of serum into the tube has expelled 
all the air, the adapter is slipped into the needle, when the entire - 
dose of serum readily flows into the vein. As soon as the bottle is 
seen to be empty, the needle is withdrawn from the vein and the 
operation is complete. As the puncture is so small, no steps to 
seal the wound are necessary. 

There is, of course, nothing original in this technique. It is 
merely an adaptation to the rough conditions of veterinary prac- 
tice of a method long used in human medicine for the administra- 
tion of normal saline, salvarsan solution and other large volumes 
by the intravenous route. 
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Discussion 


Dr. K. F. Meyer: At the last short course I had occasion to 
speak on this disease and its occurrence in this state, and I was also 
able to report that I had carried out some investigations into the 
nature of the disease. 

We conducted, furthermore, to satisfy our inquiries as to the 
nature of the disease, some immunization experiments which were 
conclusive in this respect, namely, the mortality among the herds 
continued. Since no work has been conducted lately from our side, 
and I am unable to discuss from personal experience, therefore, 
the exceedingly interesting and valuable contribution of Dr. 


- Records. 


I will, however, outline some points which deserve perhaps 
some discussion from a general viewpoint of the pathology of this 
disease. In the first place the anatomic lesions of a marked liver 
infarct suggest an obstruction in the portal veins or in the arterial 
circulation of the liver. When I understood that I was to open 
this discussion J went over some of the post mortem notes of this 
disease and I was struck with the similarity of the lesions to those 
which I have observed in connection with some other experiments 
in other animals, and I hesitate to say that the organism entered 
by way of the blood stream into the liver. I think that it is not 
unlikely that the organism traveled up through the common duct 
into the gall bladder and into the biliary passages. 

I would like very much to hear from Dr. Records if this is not 
the condition he has seen in Nevada. 

Then the question of finding the bacillus is, in my opinion, not 
conclusive evidence that the disease is due to this particular bacil- 
lus, because in all the cases that have been isolated they were very 
few indeed. I have made 26 careful bacteriological examinations, 
and the percentage is what you found in Nevada. It is not unlikely 
to say that the bipolar organisms are commonly present in the 
lymphatic tract. 

Then, another point that struck me in this paper was the treat- 
ment with immune serum and the striking results which were ob- 
tained with one inoculation. The statement that was made was 
definite that supplemental doses did not help the condition of the 
animal. I also feel that the process of cure in the animal is due 
to the non-specific effect as we have learned in recent years through 
the extensive work which has been done in the treatment of typhoid 


fever by the non-specific treatment with normal sera. 


It is a general experience and a constant observation in experi- 
mental work that the first inoculation is one which is productive of 
curative effects, and Dr. Records also pointed out that the cure is 
remarkably rapid after the first inoculation, because of the disturb- 
ance of the colloidal condition of the blood and all of these factors 
are naturally provoked by the first inoculation and cease to reoccur 
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or cease to be developed with repeated inoculations. This is natur- 
ally contrary to our observations in specific treatment. I have par- 
ticularly in mind the use of serum in bubonic plague. The more 
frequently the serum was applied the better the results. I should 
say that the treatment with horse serum is therefore non-specific 
in character, but I do net intend to imply that this method should 
notbe used. I am convinced that we should make use of non- 
specific treatment as frequently as possible. 

Rudolph Kraus has shown that he could cure anthrax in men 
by the use of bovine serum. For continued use of specific treatment 
in cattle I do not think horse serum is advisable. I contemplated 
some investigations in which we tried to cure a disease in cattle by . 
the use of horse serum. We were struck by the frequent occur- 
rence of anaphylaxis or talaxy (Novy). This particular poisoning 
is more frequent when horse serum is used than when cattle serum 
is applied intravenously. It is perhaps necessary to use bovine 
serum instead of horse serum. 

I feel that the California problem is still open ‘for investiga- 
tion, but | am keenly gratified that Drs. Mack and Records have 
taken this matter up and will be only too happy to hear of their 
progress in reducing the exceedingly high mortality which is So 
heavy on certain farms. 

Non-specific treatment has also been used in the treatment of 
entegré, which has occurred in Argentina. Lignieres reported 
excellent results from inoculation with animal serum, I do not re- 
call whether it was beef serum or horse serum. 

It must be pointed out that the lesions in this Sierra range 
disease are different from what we have seen in hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia. The presence of anaerobes in the infarct deserves special 
attention. I have a collaborator who is working on anaerobes and 
she has isolated some of these organisms in pure culture. Inas-_ 
much as we know from the work of Bull and Pritchet of the Rocke- 
feller Institute that death in gas gangrene is due to a soluble toxin 
we should not look lightly upon these anaerobes. It is not unlikely 
that they play an important réle in the Sierra disease. 

There are many little points which will have to be investigated, 
and I have only rambled here a little this afternoon to give you 
some of my viewpoints on the subject. 


Dr. Eichuorn: I personally believe that the subject of hem- 
orrhagic septicemia is still open for further investigation, This 
disease is at the present time of the greatest importance from an 
economical standpoint, as I learned from official sources that the . 
losses from this disease are enormous, It appears to be especially 
prevalent in the middle west where it is considered one of the most 
dreaded diseases. Of course there is a tendeney to pronounce any 
infectious disease of cattle showing symptoms and lesions of a 
septicemic character as hemorrhagic septicemia. 
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Only a few months ago I had an opportunity to listen to a 
paper in which a very able man attributed the socalled corn stalk 
disease also to an infection with the organisms of hemorrhagic 
septicemia, but offered no conclusive evidence to prove his conten- 
tions and it appears to me untimely to designate this affection as 
hemorrhagic septicemia. Claims were set forth that the organisms 
isolated from cases of socalled corn stalk disease were those of the 
hemorrhagic septicemia type but I do not believe that the work has 
progressed sufficiently to justify definite claims as to its etiology 
which has been based only:on the findings that the organisms iso- 
lated resemble those of hemorrhagic septicemia. It is not my in- 
tention to disprove the claims made, but I do believe that further 
work is necessary in order to establish whether there exists an 
identity in the etiology of these diseases. 

As to the serum treatment in hemorrhagic septicemia as de- 
scribed by Dr. Records there is no doubt as to the substantial re- 
sults he obtained. His figures show conclusively that the results 


have been highly satisfactory and that the treatment is worthy of 


adopting for animals affected with the disease. 

In localities where the disease is very prevalent the only bio- 
logical product being now employed both for prevention and treat- 
ment of hemorrhagic septicemia is a vaccine prepared from yarious 
strains of the B. bipolaris septicus. This product has been very 
widely advertised both by manufacturers and also by veterinarians 
who apparently have obtained excellent results from the same. 
Unfortunately there is not sufficient data available to offer con- 
clusive proof that the good results obtained were due to the ad- 
ministration of the vaccine. However, it appears generally ac- 
cepted by veterinarians that the vaccine is very effective for the 
prevention of hemorrhagic septicemia and based on these claims 
there has been a movement started to vaccinate all stockers and 
feeders shipped out from certain stock yards. ° 

It is a recognized fact that cattle shipped from certain stock 
yards to farms have very frequently developed the ‘disease either 
in transit or upon arrival at destination and even transmitted the 
disease to animals on these farms. Thus, for instance, it was claimed 
that shipments from the St. Paul stock yards at one season were 
especially subject to the disease and the investigations have proved 
that this condition might have been brought on by exposure to the 
infection in the yards together with a reduced resistance of the 
animals as a result of exposures to unfavorable weather conditions. 

There is no doubt in my mind but veterinarians frequently . 


make erroneous diagnosis of hemorrhagic septicemia, especially in 


cases where the lesions are obscure and not sufficiently definite to 
establish the true nature of the disease. 

I should like to know from Dr. Records whether the test cul- 
ture, with which he injected the rabbits, represented the same 
strain as used for the hyperimmunization of the cattle, 
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Dr. Locxerr: My personal experience with this disease is 
confined to clinical and post mortem cases encountered in the field. 

Vaccination has apparently been beneficial in lessening the 
mortality of cattle on infected lands. In addition I know of a 
small herd of dairy cattle in which the disease has not only claimed 
a small annual toll in deaths but where the owners report that it 
is a frequent occurrence for one or two cows to suddenly go off in 
milk production for no apparent cause. In such instances they 
appear sick from some mild digestive disturbance and are very slow 
in recovering. Their milk yield in most cases after these attacks 
never returns to normal. After vaccination of this herd the own- 
ers reported that such occurrences in the herd practically ceased 
and they feel that in some way or other the vaccination is responsi- 
ble for the improvement. 


Dr. GrorGe SmirH: Practically unknown in Oregon. Very 
few cases reported. . 

Dr. F. H. Baker: I can only discuss this matter from a prac- 
titioner’s standpoint. Stockmen in our valley have been helped 
greatly by the administration of the vaccine and serum treatments. 
People on the large ranches who have lost a large number of stock 
have had their losses greatly reduced, and the feeling in the com- 
munity is that they have been greatly helped. 

In regard to the administration of serum to range animals, 
they are simply side lined against the fence, the attendant pinches 
the animal’s nose, and the fight is over. ; 


Dr. Recorps: I do not think there is very much to add to 
what has already been said, but possibly I did not make it as clear 
as I should the extreme doubt we feel as to the cause of this dis- 
ease. Dr. Meyer’s remarks put our attitude mildly. I have lost 
all the feeling that I did have that this condition is primarily due 
to Bact. bovisepticum. I think what Dr. Meyer said about the 
portal of entry to the liver is a very feasible theory. It might. be 
that flukes in the smaller bile ducts produce a local irritation which 
could possibly dam off the bile duct and make an area of bile con. 
gestion. 

Another thing that strengthens the theory that this is not true 
hemorrhagic septicemia is the fact that in one locality where this 
disease has caused very severe losses and where anthrax is also 
present, the men in charge, though they are not veterinarians, have 
kept a check on the anthrax situation by taking bluod swabs from 
carcasses. One time they sent down a blood swab and it was very 
rich in Bact. bovisepticum. That would look as though it were a 
case of true bacteremie type of hemorrhagic septicemia, I have 
just heard since coming to Davis, through Dr. Hays and Dr, Dobbs, 
that they had a true case showing bacteremia and general hemor- 
rhagic lesions, and that is becoming fairly frequent in California, 
I think Dr. Meyer is right as to the possibility of the anaerobe fae- 
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tor here. Possibly if we could reproduce the proper conditions we 


- could reproduce the disease. 


Answering Dr. Eichhorn’s question, we used for hyperimmu- 
nizing the horses as many strains of Buct. bovisepticum as we could 
obtain by isolation and a few from outside sources; even strains of 
Bact. avisepticum were used to some extent. The strain used for 
standardizing the serum is the one we use for our No. 2 vaccine. 
It also enters into the hyperimmunizing of the horses. 

Dr. Rosensnurc: To what extent do you find this disease 
among sheep in Nevada? 

Dr. Recorps: We had one small outbreak of what we sus- 
pected to be hemorrhagic septicemia in the sheep on the University 
Farm. Bact. ovosepticum was isolated from the kidney of one of 
these animals. The diagnosis was rather weakened by the lesions 
being mostly in the anterior half of the bodies. In our work with 
sheep, we found that we could produce this appearance with some 
forms of plant poisoning and with potash poisoning; and plant 


poisoning is fairly frequent with us. Some of our plants in cer- 


tain stages are very dangerous to sheep owing tothe high potash 
content. 


Dr. Meyer: Some cultures were sent to me for identification. 
The letter stated that these animals had died some three or four 
weeks after they had been vaccinated. They were sent to me with 
the request to verify if they were B. bovisepticus, 


Dr. L. M. Hearp: The lesions were more indicative of anthrax 
than they were of hemorrhagic septicemia. We vaccinated that 
herd for anthrax, and the lesions did not afford any culture of an- 
thrax organism, so it left the question open as to what killed the 
cattle. There have been quite a few others in the county which 
looked very much like hemorrhagic septicemia, some including the 
liver lesions, a great many showing typical lesions throughout the 
lungs. We have not been able to get a culture which looked any- 
thing like the bovisepticus. The cases are very similar, they act 
quickly, die quickly, or recover quickly. 


—Dr. A. J. Burley, who has been engaged in field work on 
sheep scab, has been transferred to Buffalo, N. Y. 

—Dr. Warren D. Livermore has moved from Delavan to 2010 
Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mi € 

—Miss Anna J. Edman and Dr. George 8. Jordan were married 
January 18, at Williamstown, Mass. 

—Dr. H. H. Bair has removed from Lawrenceville to Trenton, 


N. d. 
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STUDIES ON TREMBLES OR MILKSICKNESS AND © 
WHITE SNAKE ROOT* 


F. A. Wor, Botanist, R. 8. Curtis, Animal Husbandman, 
=a B. F. Kaupp, Pathologist 
From the North Carolina Experiment Station 


Hisroricau. For the past two years our attention has been 
directed to a disease of domestic animals, including horses, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, which is commonly called trembles. This disease 
is transmissible to man through the milk of animals affected with 
trembles and is, therefore, termed by physicians, milk sickness. 
This disease has been known within North Carolina since the days 
of the American Revolution. Furthermore, it has been known to 
be endemic within Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Georgia, since their first settlement. Within North 
Carolina the disease is confined to the mountainous section, and. 
in the other states it appears to be confined, at present, to the more 
remote areas. The first published account of this disease, which 
consisted of a concise statement of the symptoms, kinds of animals 
affected, conditions favoring its prevalence, and the remedial and 
palliative measures, was published in 1810. Numerous articles 
bearing on some phase of the disease have appeared subsequently, 
most-of which were written by physicians. 

Eriotocy. Considerable confusion exists as evidenced by 
published accounts regarding the cause of trembles or milksick- 
ness. In general these etiological factors may be placed in one of 
three groups: mineral, bacterial, and poisonous plants. 

Tue Minerau THeory. Several minerals, including arsenic, 
copper, mercury, cobalt, lead, and aluminum, have been held to be 
responsible for the disease. These claims are not supported by any 
considerable amount of experimentation and in the work which was 
most carefully done no condition remotely resembling trembles 
resulted. 

Tue BacrertAL THeory. Several factors have contributed to 
induce students of trembles to believe in the bacterial theory. This 
is instanced by the fact that several outbreaks have been attributed 
to the use of water either from streams in sections where milk 


"An abstract from a monograph in press as a technical bulletin. 
Presented at the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers, Atlanta, 
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sickness prevails or from wells, and because it has been generally 
believed, for a long time, that milk is an agency of transmission. 
The only accounts which have recorded studies upon a definite 
microscopic organism are those of Jordan and Harris, and Luck- 
hardt. These authors ascribe the disease to a spore forming or- 
ganism which they call Bacillus lactimorbi. In summarizing their 
own experiments they conclude that the facts do not indicate that 
a specific organism is the cause of milksickness. However, one of 
them has incorporated in his recent text book on bacteriology an 
account of this disease attributing the cause to this bacillus, and 


“many investigators have accepted the conclusion that Bacillus lac- 


timorbi is the causative microorganism. 

THE Poisonous Puant TuEory. The adherents to the poison- 
ous plant theory have based their belief upon two observations 
which are wniversally in accord. The first of these is that when the 
natural vegetation of milk sick tracts is replaced by cultivated 


- plants the disease disappears, and the second that the disease is 
limited to the season when animals are allowed to graze. About a 


‘dozen species of flowering plants have by various workers been 
held to be the cause of trembles. Among these plants white snake 
root, Hupatorium urticaefolium, has been more commonly held to 
be responsible than any of the other species. No one seems to have 
advanced any considerable body of experimental data in support 
of this belief. However, the opinion was expressed as long ago as 
1840 that this weed was the cause of the disease, and as recently as 
1906 several papers by Moseley affirm that trembles follows the 
feeding of white snake root. Moseley’s results were discredited 


_by Crawford, who, in 1908, as a result of experiments with this 


weed, concluded that milksickness is not due to any constituent of 
white snake root. The experiments of the present writers accord 
with those of Moseley in showing that white snake root will pro- 
duce trembles. 

SYMPTOMATOLOGY. The accounts previous to the present 
studies describe the symptoms with no degree of fullness except 
in the case of the disorder in cattle. These animals are at first 
listless and disinclined to move. If they are driven they walk 
slower than normal animals and falter in their gait. At this stage 
there is a marked stiffness of the joints and a characteristic trem- 
bling. The animals are inclined to sink to the ground manifesting 
great exhaustion and unless they are disturbed will remain lying 
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for hours or days on the spot where they have fallen. One peculiar 


feature of the disease-is that acute symptoms are developed fol- 


lowing violent exercise. Prospective buyers of cattle from milk 
sick areas make use of this fact and drive the cattle until they are 
heated before buying them. 

The first sign of the disease in sheep is a loss of appetite. They 
are sluggish, frequently grit their teeth, and remain standing in a 
droopy posture, or in a recumbent position. Early in the course 
of the disease a marked stiffness of the legs may be noted which 
becomes progressively more aggravated. At this stage the animal 
refuses to move and stands with the hind limbs placed well under 
the body and all feet spread apart laterally. In this position the 


back is arched, the neck outstretched and the head lowered. The 


quivering is first seen in the limbs whence it spreads over the en- 
tire body, increases in intensity and becomes in a few seconds a 
violent involitional tremor. At this stage of trembling the animal 
quickly drops to a resting position and the trembling immediately 
ceases. If the animal is made to rise a second spasm immediately 
ensues, and trembling may repeatedly recur every time the animal 
is placed on its feet. 

The symptoms of trembles in iis begin by a listioaadole not 
accompanied by a loss of appetite. When food is offered, the ani- 
mal arises and its movements indicate a marked stiffness of the 
limbs. After it has eaten at the trough for a few minutes a slight 
quivering of the legs is evidenced. This becomes progressively 
more severe, spreads over the entire body and becomes a violent 
shaking. The animal then either falls to its knees or sits upon its 
haunches from which position, after a moment, it falls into a rest- 
ing posture. Trembling continues for a few moments after the 
animal has lain down. 

Morsin ANAtoMy. Externally the bodies of animals dead of 
trembles present nothing on inspection that is worthy of note. 
Upon opening the thoracic cavity there is found to be present a 
small quantity of clear yellow fluid. The lungs do not collapse. 
A quantity of frothy fluid exudes from the sectioned surface of 
the lungs. Generally the pericardial sac contains varying quanti- 
ties of clear straw colored fluid which coagulates upon exposure to 
the air. Numerous eechymotie areas are present, especially at the 
base of the heart along the cardiac veins. The heart muscle con- 
tains fatty areas or streaks and has undergone cloudy swelling. 
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Upon opening the abdominal cavity there is no apparent abnormal 
quantity of serous fluid. The liver is soft and friable and of the 
nutmeg appearance. When sectioned, blood drips freely from the 
sectioned surface. A considerable amount of fatty degeneration 
has occurred accompanied also by cloudy swelling. The kidneys 
are of a metallic appearance and have undergone parenchymatous 
degenerative changes. The small intestine shows muco-enteritis. 
The brain is congested. The bladder may be injected and the urine 
highly colored, either cloudy or of a port wine color, 


Fig. 1. A sheep affected with Trembles or rich weed poisoning 


Upon microscopic examination the most profound changes 
are found to occur in the heart, liver, and kidneys. In the heart 
these changes consist of cloudy swelling and fatty degeneration. 
In the liver the parenchymatous cells are swollen and there is more 
or less fatty metamorphosis. The kidneys show hyperemia, glomer- 
ulitis, and parenchymatous degeneration. 

ReEsuLTs OF EXPERIMENTS WITH WHITE SNAKE Root. In the 
experimental work sheep, suckling lambs, hogs, dogs and guinea 
pigs were used. The sheep, hogs, and guinea pigs were given vary- 
ing quantities of white snake root or products prepared from this 
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plant. Along with this was fed a maintenance ration of some dry 
concentrate. The suckling lambs were given kale and grain in ad- 
dition to the milk which they took from their mothers. The dogs 
subsisted mainly upon the carcasses of sheep and lambs dead of 
the disease. - All animals used in the experiments were in normal 
health. 

Since white snake root does not grow in the vicinity of Raleigh 
where the feeding experiments were conducted arrangements were 
made whereby daily shipments of green plants could be secured 
from Shooting Creek, North Carolina, a point about 400 miles dis- 
tant. Sinte the animals did not eat readily of the green weed it 
was passed through an ensilage cutter and was mixed with grain 
before being fed. 


> 
Fic. 2, A sheep affected with Trembles or rich weed poisoning 


During the two years in which white snake root was fed, a 
total of 41 sheep and lambs were subjected to experimental condi- 
tions. Thirty-one of these died and all except two were observed 
to be characteristically affected with trembles or milk sickness. 
These two were infested with stomach worms, Hemonchus contor- 
tus, which infestation may have been a contributory cause of their 
death. Two of these 31 animals were lambs which contracted milk 
sickness from the milk of ewes feeding upon white snake root. 
The mothers of these lambs were apparently normal when the 
lambs developed typical symptoms of the disease and died. 
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One of the two hogs which were fed upon white snake root de- 
veloped a fatal case of trembles whereas the other remained ap- 
parently unaffected. 

Seven dogs ate of the flesh of sheep dead of trembles with 
manifestly no ill effects. 

Twenty-nine guinea pigs, 15 of which suecumbed in the experi- 
ment, were given white snake root or various extracts prepared 
from this plant. 

VARIETIES OF WHITE SNAKE Root. The genus to which white 
snake root belongs is represented in the southern United States by 
about 40 species. Some of these can be distinguished from white 
snake root only by the exercise of care in making the determinations 
and by one who has had experience in identifying plants. This 
accounts for the fact that farmers, on being shown white snake 
root and told that it is the cause of trembles, not infrequently main- 
tain that their stock graze upon the plant without ill effect. Only 
one of these 40 species is known to be poisonous yet several of the 
others possess medicinal qualities. The difficulty of distinguish- 
ing between species of Hupatorium may be illustrated by compar- 
ing Eupatorium incarnatum which differs from white snake root 
only in the possession of hairs on the corolla tube. Since the flow- 
ers are small this character cannot be seen without the aid of a 
hand lens. . . 

Course AND TERMINATION. Considerable individual. variation 


exists both in the period elapsing between the time that feeding is 


first given and initial symptoms of trembles are apparent and in 
the period following until death ensues. Some are sick as early as 
three days after being fed on the weed whereas no ill effect are 
apparent in others until ten or twelve weeks have elapsed. Ani- 
mals usually live three or four days after the disorder is first no- 
ticed although some have been observed to die within twelve hours. 
Relatively few domestic animals characteristically affected recover. 
Only one of our 31 cases recovered and this one succumbed to a 
second attack the following year. 

SumMAry or Lesions. Special attention was given in this 
work to the pathological anatomy of-animals affected with trem- 
bles. The results can best be presented by tabulating the findings 
from 16 representative cases. 
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Per 
GROSS No. Cent 
Peteehiae, -epicardiuiti.”.givyes . cos sop 13 81 
Pale heart muscle, J5b-yeives vars «ssa 4 eee 3 18 
Muco-enteritis, small intestine................. 12 75 
Active and passive congestion, kidney.......... 15 93 
Cloudy swelling, kidneys. ......5..5..0.00% ene 15 93 
Congestion of the brain and meninges.......... 6 37 
Lungs do not collapse, slight edema............ 5 31 
Congestion, livetss os 332% ey ee see 12 75 
Cloady’ swelling; Tiver. 3: To.) Tis var. oo br 12 75 
-Hypopericardium .............. POSS eee 4 25 
Microscopic 
Liver 
Active congestion................ ie Sa 9 56 
Passive congestion..... by ae ai teee eee CRW Foy) Re 50° 
Cloudy swelling...../.....0... 6 aaa tes slaty ten 81. 
Fatty degeneration........ iy 5 tS ela atta s pean ine 147s 8%, 
Kidneys . 
AChiVe CONGESHON. ci wey ods os oe oe Pee ste 50 
Passrve :conestion okt on a vag cane eee 7 43 
Cloudy: swellings ica. Be a ese giao A ee 16 100 
Glomeralifia: sh0-3.¢. «hice een + OR a Nea Saves 9 56 
Fatty degeneration......:....... te ee ree 31 
Brain 
Congestion: 26.555 hen eae ee es Te a Ms ios | eck 
Heart 
Fatty . degeneration: » V0) o00 ote eee 5 31 
Compestion 3356. 6. Eee eee Oe aa f 25 
Lungs 
BLY DOrOMiA” 5.5 s's.+:0 Besshs + hia alvmes RN ei ae eas 5 31 
PUCCINI 965 55e seeing os VANE Yo a: d:e bia NI RA pe oR ans a 25 
Duodenum 
‘S \Mipeo-enterntig 0s SR Oe a ee, aa eee 12 75 


‘\ 
CuLrTuRE Strupres. Cultures were made from the livers, hearts, 
and kidneys of six sheep and lambs and one hog dead of the disease. 
All of these cultures were negative. Furthermore, an attempted 


isolation of a specific organism from the internal organs of a guinea. 


pig dead of the disease was negative. 

TREATMENT. Prophylactic or preventive rather than curative 
measures are to be employed in dealing with trembles or milk 
sickness in districts where the disease is prevalent. LEarly settlers 
found that by keeping their animals from pasturing on certain 
lands or by cutting down the timber and exposing the land to sun- 
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light that they could avoid the disease. They furthermore found that 
by ploughing dangerous areas and seeding them to cultivated forage 
plants, they could render them safe for their stock. The employ- 
ment of either of these preventive measures is, in some localities, 
practicable under North Carolina conditions. Where the timbered 
lands are under the control of timber companies, it would not be 
feasible to clear them, and furthermore, it would in many places 


not be advisable to do so on account of the value of the timber. If 


it is possible to clear the land it should be done, since white snake 
root is intolerant to direct sunlight. Areas occupied by this. weed 
might in some cases be fenced off, some of them might be mown dur- 
ing the growing season or might even be ploughed up. Since the 


weed is perennial rooted, a single mowing off of the tops or even a 


single ploughing would not destroy all the plants. The destruction 
of at most a few acres of white snake root will, in many large pas- 
tures, render an otherwise dangerous pasture harmless. 

Various forms of treatment have been suggested for animals 
suffering from the disease but the nature of the changes within 
the internal organs are such as to extend little hope that beneficial 
results can follow medication. Veterinarians have employed such 
drugs as eserin, various internal: antiseptics and nerve stimulants 
but without consistent remedial effects. Some have relied upon 


large doses of bicarbonate of soda to effect a cure. 


At the annual meeting of the Southern Auxiliary California 


State Veterinary Medical Association the following officers were 


elected for the ensuing year: 

L. M. Hurt, Pasadena, president; W. G. Oliver, San Diego, 
vice president ; W. E. Phelps, Redlands, treasurer; and J. A. Dell, 
Los Angeles, secretary. J. A. Dewi, Secretary: 

—Dr. H. E. Kemper, formerly at Santa Fe, is now located at 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


—Dr. Robert Boyd has removed from Modesto to San Francisco, 
Calif. 


—Dr. A. H. Legenhauser, formerly at Weldon, Ill, is now in 


the service of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Chicago, III: 


—Dr. H. C. Johnson has removed from Linden, Ia., to Portland, 
Oregon. 


THE REGULATION OF THE MANUFACTURE AND 
SALE OF VETERINARY BIOLOGIC PRODUCTS 
BY THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY* 


JoHN R. MOHLER, ARCHIBALD R. WARD AND H. J. SHORE 
Washington, D. C. 


The regulatory work of the Bureau of Animal Industry with 
reference to the preparation and sale of veterinary biologic pro- 
ducts is done under authority of an act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 832), and under regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture made under authority of the same act. The 
act and regulations provide that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall issue permits for importation of biologic products from 
abroad, and licenses for the preparation, sale, and interstate ship- 
ment of those of domestic manufacture which possess certain 
qualities. Products included under the regulations comprise all 
viruses, serums, toxins, and analagous products, such as anti- 
toxins, vaccines, tuberculin, mallein, microorganisms, killed micro- 
organisms, and products of microorganisms, which are prepared 
for use in treating domesti¢ animals. 

The regulatory work is administered in the Bureau through 
a separate Office of Virus-Serum Control which is responsible to 
the Chief of the Bureau and not connected with any other division — 
of the Bureau. However, the Biochemie and Pathological Divi- 
sions cooperate closely with the Office of Virus-Serum Control in 
matters concerning the purity and potency of products and meth- 
ods of manufacture. The Office of Virus-Serum Control has under 
its supervision a force of 95 employees whose activities are de- 
voted exclusively to the work in question. Of these employees 64 
are veterinarians, 8 are engaged in clerical work, and 23 are lay 
assistants. The field force is organized into 20 stations and 17 
substations, located in 14 states at points convenient of access to 
manufacturing plants. For the fiscal year 1917 a total of $186,200 
was allotted to the control of the manufacture, importation, and 
shipment of viruses, ete. : 

Varimery or Propucrs. The business of preparing biologie 
products has expanded greatly since the inception of the regula- 


"Presented at the 54th Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medi- 
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tory work in 1913. During the calendar year beginning January 
1, 1914, 84 firms were licensed to prepare antihog-cholera serum 
and hog-cholera virus, and 4 of these licenses were revoked during 
the year. Four of the firms licensed for hog-cholera products pro- 
duced in addition 28 other products, while 17 firms not engaged in 
producing hog-cholera products were licensed for 84 products. 
Thus 112 products other than those for hog-cholera were being 
prepared. 

During the present calendar year up to July 6, 1917, 67 li- 
censes were issued to establishments preparing hog-cholera pro- 
ducts, 2 of which have been revoked. Seven firms licensed for 
hog-cholera products also produce 89 other products. Twenty 
firms not licensed for hog-cholera products are producing 143 
other products. Altogether 232 products not concerning hog- 
cholera are being manufactured under licenses at present. In 
referring to the number of products on the market, it should be 
noted that they are not designated as different products. This 
and similar totals throughout this paper refer to the aggregate 


number of products manufactured by all the licensed plants, many 


of which make the same product,-thus causing some to be counted 
more than once. 
By comparing the current period of slightly over a half year 


with the full calendar year of 1914, it will be observed that the 


number of miscellaneous biologic products has more than doubled 
since 1914. These products represent a wide variety of methods 


of manufacture and the increase in their number has complicated 


and increased the regulatory work. 

Two firms hold permits for the importation of veterinary bio- 
logic products. Twenty imported products are represented, pre- 
pared by 8 different foreign laboratories. 

The United States veterinary licenses and permits in force on 
July 6, 1917, cover 377 products. This total represents the num- 
ber of products for which licenses are issued but does not repre- 


sent the total number of different forms in which products are 


marketed. For example, the Bureau upon application permits a 
firm licensed for tuberculin to market packages of tuberculin in 
various forms for use in the subcutaneous, intradermal, and oph- 
thalmic tests. The same is true of mallein, Blackleg vaccine may 


_be marketed as a powder for single or double injections, in the pel- 


let form, or as strings. Bacterial vaccines may be marketed in 
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single dose ampules, in serial doses, in bulk containers, or in tablet 
form. These and other considerations, such as size of package, 
greatly augment the list_of products as advertised for sale by the 
manufacturers. 

The products prepared and distributed under the United 
States veterinary license represent a wide variety of agents de- 
signed to immunize against infections, cure disease,.or to be used 
in diagnosis. 

Antihog-cholera serum is the one most extensively manufac- 
tured. The method of preparation differs from that used in mak- 
ing other antisera in that the virus injected into the serum-pro- 
ducing animal is in the form of virulent blood. 

Other antisera, produced in a somewhat different manner, 
constitute a considerable variety of products. In these latter, ai 
animal receives successive and increasing doses of live or dead or- 
ganisms for the purpose of producing antibodies in the animal 
used for serum production which will be specific for the organism 
injected. In the manufacture it is necessary to use the organisms 
themselves, for they do not produce any considerable amount of 
toxin in cultures as do the tetanus and diphtheria organisms. 
Some are recommended for use as a prophylactic, either alone, or 
in a serum-simultaneous treatment, or alone as a therapeutic agent. 

Antiblackleg and antistreptocoecic serums are prepared by 
six manufacturers, antieanine-distemper serum by five establish- 
ments, while antianthrax, antiwhite-scours, and antiinfluenza se- 
rums are prepared by four concerns. Other serums prepared by 
one establishment each are antisera for septic pneumonia, equine 
abortion, bovine abortion, fowl cholera, and hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia. 

Another class of serums differing in the method of manufacture 
is represented in veterinary practice only by tetanus antitoxin for 
which 12 firms hold licenses. The characteristic feature of its prep- 
aration is the injection of the serum-producing animal with tetanus 
toxin, which is derived from cultures of the tetanus organism, but 
which contains no organisms when injected. This characteristic of 
the tetanus organism of producing a strong toxin in culture, is re- 
sponsible for the high potency of the antitoxin, and for the accu- 
rate method of standardization used in testing it. 

Another serum product, normal serum, is marketed by two 
establishments and recommended for both subeutaneous and in- 
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travenous injections and local use on wounds for preventing and 
arresting hemorrhage. The normal serum of various domestic 
animals is supplied so that a homologous serum is available for a 
patient, to avoid danger of anaphylaxis. 

Of the nonattenuated viruses marketed, hog-cholera virus is 
prepared by 67 firms, while blackleg virus is marketed by 2 con- 
cerns. Both are used in connection with serum in the serum-sim- ° 
ultaneous system of immunization. 

Products containing bacteria attenuated in virulence are rep- 
resented by blackleg vaccine prepared by 9 firms from heated, 
powdered, infected muscle. Two firms supply the attenvated 
blackleg organism in a suspension in fluid. Attenuated anthrax 
organisms are prepared by 6 firms, 4 under the name of anthrax 
vaccine and 2 as anthrax spore vaccine, the latter for use with 
antianthrax serum. 

Blackleg aggressin prepared by 5 firms constitutes a compara- 
tively new product for producing immunity against blackleg. It 
consists of a sterile liquid obtained by extracting the fluid from 
blackleg lesions and filtering. Another firm prepares a sterile 
product from blackleg culture filtrates for the purpose of inducing 
immunity. . 

Antirabic virus, sometimes designated rabies vaccine, repre- 
sents a still different method of inducing immunity. The process 
of drying the spinal cord of the infected rabbit used in the Pasteur 
method, employed by four concerns, is by some regarded as a pro- 
cess of attenuation of the virus.’ Others believe that the process 
merely kills off virus proportionate to the length of drying and 
thereby dilutes it to such a degree that a given dose is not capable 
of transmitting the disease, while quite capable of inducing im- 
munity. Another product prepared by the Hégyes method by one 
firm consists of serial dilution of fixed virus, while still another 
product is prepared after the Harris method by one laboratory. 

Diagnostic agents prepared under license include tuberculin 
manufactured by 11 establishments, mallein by 9, and abortin by 
2 laboratories. 

Bacterial vaccines, often designated bacterins, constitute a 
wide variety of products. They consist of either suspensions of 
bacteria in normal salt solution or suspensions of bacteria in the 
culture medium in which they were grown, but in either case killed 
by the application of heat, or by the use of disinfectants and pre- 
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pared aseptically. All contain a slight amount of preservative 
and all are standardized with respect to the number of organisms. 
present ina given volume. The word vaccine has gained a rather 
broad meaning, and in the case of the products in question does 
not signify an attenuated culture as it does in the case of blackleg 
and anthrax vaccines. 

Bacterial vaccines may be classified into stock vaccines, which 
are made up without reference to the particular strain of organ- 
isms present in the animal to be treated, and autogenie vaccines, 
which are made to order with cultures obtained from pus or exu- 
dates collected from the particular case to be treated. Bacterial 
vaccines are used for prophylactic and curative purposes. 

The constituent organisms may consist of well-recognized pri- 
mary etiological agents alone, as in the product for bovine abor- 
tion, or mixtures of various organisms occurring in lesions, as in 
the products for canine distemper and navel ill, some or all of 
which organisms may be secondary invaders. 

One hundred and forty-two bacterial vaccines are on the mar-. 
ket. About half are named for the diseases against which it is 
recommended that they be employed. For equine influenza there 
are 18 products, for canine distemper 18, for hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia 11, for bovine abortion 8, for navel ill 6, for calf scours 6, 
for streptococcus mastitis 4, for swine plague and equine pneu-. 
monia 2 each, and for equine abortion and fowl cholera 1 each. 

Under the designations of mixed and polyvalent vaccines, 
there are 29 products containing mixtures of two or more common 
suppurative organisms such as streptococci, the various staphylo- 
cocci, colon bacilli, and the like. 

A number of products are marketed which contain one organ- 
ism each, such as streptococcus vaccine, 12 products; colon vaccine, 
8; staphylococcus, 6; pneumococeus and Baccillus. abortus, 3 each. 

Hight firms hold license for preparing autogenic¢ vaccines, 

Another class of products consist of bacterial vaccines con- 
taining organisms that have been brought in contact for a limited 
time with an immune serum drawn from an animal previously in- 
jected with cultures of the same organism. Four such products 
are under license. 

Another sort of product represented by three examples on the 
market consists of filtrates of cultures. 
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A live culture of Bacillus bulgaricus is marketed by one es- 
tablishment and recommended for correcting intestinal conditions. 
_ Purposes OF THE ReGuLaTorY Work. The purposes of the 
regulatory activities under consideration are defined in the act of 
Congress and in the regulations covering the subject. The act 
prohibits the sale and interstate shipment of any worthless, con- 
taminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, or analo- 
gous product intended for the treatment of domestic animals. No 
virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product intended for a like use 
shall be prepared and shipped interstate except under authority of 
a license of the Secretary of Agriculture, and unless it has been 
prepared in compliance with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The law provides that these regulations shall 
be designed to prevent the preparation and sale of harmful viruses, 
serums, toxins, or analogous products. Authority is provided for 
suspension and revocation of a license after a hearing. Similar 
provision is made for the control of the importation of biologic 
products. 

A summary of the provisions contained in the regulations can 
hardly be presented here, but it may be noted that a license for 
the manufacture of a product is given only after a searching in- 
spection is made of the establishment and the methods of manu- 
facture. In view of the large and varied number of products pre- 
pared, the duties required by the law and the regulations consti- 
tute a task of considerable magnitude. Moreover, the field of bio- 
logic prophylaxis and therapeusis is constantly broadening, and 
consequently presenting new problems in connection with regula- 
tion. js 

SANITARY AND OTHER REQUIREMENTS. In making inspections 
previous to the issuance of a license cognizance is taken of the 
construction and sanitation of the establishment with reference 
to such points as number, size, condition, and purpose of rooms 
provided, light, ventilation, drainage, disposal of refuse, facili- 
ties for storage of product and general sanitary condition. Cogni- 
zance is also taken of the integrity and qualifications of the appli- 
cant and of the person in charge of the preparation of the products. 

The danger of contamination of products by pathogenic or- 
ganisms has to be kept in mind when an establishment handles 
such dangerous organisms as the tetanus, anthrax, and blackleg 
bacilli and hog-cholera virus. This necessitates proper segrega- 
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tion of laboratories, equipment, and stables in which these organ- 
isms are handled, together with the institution of measures to se- 
cure a safe disposal of refuse. This last problem concerns not 
only the health of other animals in the establishment, but also the 
safety of other animals in the vicinity. 

The general equipment of the establishment is inspected with 
reference to the presence of the amount of apparatus, glassware, 
chemicals, ete., necessary properly to produce the sort of products 
for which license is desired. Facilities available for washing, also 
sterilizing, together with character of quarters for care of experi- 
mental animals, are taken into consideration. 

The souree from which laboratories obtain large animals for 
serum production, and their state of health is a matter of concern 
to the Bureau. Firms should procure only normal animals for the 
production of biologics in order properly to safeguard the live 
stock industry of the country. The widespread shipment of a virus 
like that of foot-and-mouth disease inadvertently aliowed to con- 
taminate a biologic product is a calamity that must constantly be 
guarded against. 

Since the preparation of veterinary biological products has 
developed to such a great extent, a word may properly be said 
concerning the relative efficiency of the products. 

It is well recognized by those who have observed the results 
following the administration of products intended for diagnostic, 
prophylactic or therapeutic’ purposes, that it is now possible to 
classify them into two general classes, namely: products whose 


reliability and worth have been established; and products, while ° 


worthy of a trial, cannot be depended upon as in the case of class 1. 

To class 1 belong such products as tuberculin and mallein 
prepared for diagnostic purposes; antitetanic serum, antihog-chol- 
era serum, blackleg vaccine, and other products prepared for pro- 
phylactic and therapeutic use. It has been demonstrated beyond 
all question that, when properly prepared and administered, these 
products will accomplish the purpose for which they are intended. 
There are tests whereby their potency may be determined, and 
such tests should be made after each batch of product prepared. 
In the case of tetanus antitoxin titration may be made against the 
toxin and the units of antitoxin accurately determined. In the 
case of testing such products as antihog-cholera serum, we have 
tests which may be relied upon to demonstrate whether or. not the 
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product is potent and, therefore, dependable, but the degree of 
potency cannot be determined with the scientific accuracy as is 
the case in testing the potency of tetanus antitoxin. 

The second class is comprised of such products as the various 
bacterial vaccines for the treatment and prevention of such dis-. 
eases as shipping fever, canine distemper, pneumonia, swine plague, 
abortion, ete. These products are prepared from stock cultures 
maintained by the manufacturer. They are worth trying, but ex- 
perience has not shown that satisfactory results will follow their 
‘administration with the same regularity as has been described in 
the case of products under class 1. In the claims made on the 
labels and advertising matter of products of class 2, manufac- 
turers should be very conservative concerning the beneficial results 
which may be expected following their use. 

LABELING. The method of labeling is considered highly im- 
portant in connection with establishing the identity and age of a 
product. The label of the immediate or true container of the pro- 
duct is required to bear the true name of the product and the num- 
ber of the veterinary license granted to the establishment. The 
same label bears a date after which the product is not recommended 
to be used, and also a serial number. This number identifies the 
particular sample with reference to manufacturing methods. Thus, 
if a given product is found to be. unsatisfactory or dangerous on 
laboratory examination or upon use in the field the label furnishes 
information permitting the identification of the rest of the lot. 
It is insisted upon that the information in question appear upon 
the immediate container, for oftentimes cartons are destroyed and 
an unused container may thus be the only evidence left by which 
the particular lot of product may be identified. 

MetnHops or Manuracture. The inspection of methods of 
manufacture is made as searching as possible. In the case of a bac- 
terial vaccine, for instance, information collected includes the 
species of organism entering into the product, number of strains 
employed and relative proportions in which each is present; source 
of cultures, details of cultivation, method of standardization, ster- 


‘ility tests and general aseptic precautions, dosage, for what condi- 


tions recommended, and circular matter put out with the product. 

Inspection with reference to the manufacture of a serum pro- 
duct takes into consideration the animals used in the preparation 
of the product, their age and condition, use of tuberculin and mal- 
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lein tests on the animals, prophylactic use of tetanus antitoxin on 
same, routine observation of temperatures of the animals, character 
and purity of material injected, all data regarding frequency of 
injection and of bleedings, methods of recovering serum, all 
. manipulations of same, standardization and purity tests, dosages, 
and conditions under which use of product is advised. 

GuarpING AGAInst CoNTAMINATION.. The Bureau insists that 
all products required to be sterile when marketed shall be thorough- 
-ly tested for sterility before being sold. The inspection of a labora- 
tory includes close scrutiny of the precautions taken by the labora- 
tory in this connection. The method commonly employed. consists 
in seeding two fermentation tubes of glucose (dextrose) bouillon 
with 5 drops and 20 drops, respectively, from each sample tested. 


These are incubated for seven days and observed for evidence of | 


growth of contaminating organisms. If the number of containers 
filled from the lot is less than 100, three are opened and tested. If 
more than 100 containers are filled at one time, 3 per cent of the 
containers are tested. The discovery of contamination in the pro- 
duct of a reliable establishment is regarded as a very serious occur- 
rence, besides the waste of labor involved in preparing a product 
that cannot be marketed. Consequently, check sterility tests are 
made after every manipulation that could possibly result in con- 
tamination. The larger establishments maintain a testing depart- 
ment in which samples are restested after being tested in the pro- 
ducing department. 

Contamination is the great obstacle encountered by the eom- 
mercial bacteriologist. A man with a mere smattering of bacteri- 
ology or one fairly well trained in ordinary laboratory technie 
knows little of these difficulties. Unless a bacteriologist has had 
experience in preparing products commercially he will meet diffi- 
culties at every turn. It is one thing to cultivate bacteria in test 
tubes and keep the cultures pure, but quite a different matter to 
cultivate bacteria in commercial quantities, make the necessary 
transfers of large quantities of suspension, and keep the product: 
sterile. 

The Bureau is requiring that precautions be taken to insure 
that cultures employed in making products be true to name and 
free from contamination, Periodic tests of cultures for identity 
and purity are made in licensed laboratories, and permanent rec- 
ords of the same are kept. Besides these records the laboratory 
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should have a set of records showing the animal from which the 
culture was obtained, the nature of the lesion, and the date when 
isolated. There is a general belief that stock vaccines for a given 
condition should be made from cultures obtained from: a similar 
lesion in the same species. There is a general tendency to use 
freshly isolated cultures with the idea that they will be more ef- 
fective. The desire to secure polyvalency necessitates securing 
many strains of the same organism. Some firms use at least 10 
strains of the same organism in the preparation of products, and 
others still more. All these considerations lead to the accumula- 
tion of a larger number of cultures than is indicated by the num- 
ber of vaccines marketed. The Bureau frequently requests appli- 
eants for license to submit sample cultures of the organisms to be 
used in preparing the products. In some instances, contaminated, 
misnamed cultures have been sent in response to the request and 
these have furnished the most convincing sort of evidence regard- 
ing the standing of the laboratory. 

Laporatory Recorps. Laboratory records are required to 
show every essential fact in connection with the preparation of 
the product beginning with the names or numbers of the cultures 
employed and ending with the record of the last sterility test. A 
properly kept record system is essential in order to trace the iden- 
tity of a number of products carried through a complicated set of 
processes and tests. For vaccines it will include numbers of the 
individual strains used, date of inoculation, kind of medium used, 
period of incubation, date of harvesting, examination of character 
of growth, volume of saline suspension, extent of heating and date, 
amount of preservation with date and result, date filtered, and 
volume after filtering. Data concerning count to include date, 
number of trials, dilution of the fluid counted, organisms per square 
of the counting chamber, average count, and calculated number of 
billion organisms per cubic centimeter, sterility tests, date, and 
result ; data regarding dilution record to include laboratory number 
of suspension, new laboratory number assigned to the dilution, 
date, volume of original suspension used, and volume of same left. 

This much constitutes a record of the dilution of the original 
suspension. However, similar data will be recorded for a number 
of further dilutions necessary for the preparation of a vaccine put 
out in serial dosage. For instance, a bacterial vaccine may be com- 
posed of a mixture of suspensions in the proportion of staphylo- 
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cocci 70 per cent, streptococci 20 per cent, and colon 10 per cent. 
This will be diluted to make six 2 ¢.c. doses of 1,000, 2,000, 4,000, 
6,000, 8,000, and 10,000 million bacteria, respectively. In addition 
to the data mentioned, the record of each dilution will bear the 
names of the individuals who performed the operations and of 
those responsible for check observations and tests. _ 

The filling record will furnish data concerning laboratory 
numbers, name of product, date filled, number of containers filled, 
kind of container, person doing filling, person doing stoppering, 
room in which done, number of containers tested, date fermenta- 
tion tubes were planted, by whom planted, date of examination of 
incubated fermentation tubes, date examined, by whom examined, 
a tabulation of results of observations on fermentation tubes, and 
the name of the person checking the observations, 

It must be evident that such a set of records will fix responsi- 
bility in case errors are committed. It will also be noted that the 
preparation of a mixed bacterial vaccine is a complex matter. 

SAMPLING SusPECTED Propucts. From time to time samples 
of suspected products are bought on the open market under condi- 
tions which prevent the establishment from knowing their destina- 
tion. Samples obtained under such conditions furnish valuable 
information regarding the compliance of laboratories with the regu- 
lations concerning the stamping of labels with serial numbers and 
return date. These samples are all tested for sterility and when re- 
liable laboratory methods are available, are tested for potency. Dur- 
ing the year June 30, 1916, to July 1, 1917, 281 samples were bought 
on the open market and tested. Of these, 21 samples, representing 
12 products made by 8 establishments, were found to be unsatis- 
factory. 

Some Resuurs or tHe Work. As has been stated, antihog- 
cholera serum is more extensively manufactured than any of the 
‘other products coming within the scope of the Virus, Serum, and 
Toxin Act of 1918. The Bureau reports show that during the past. 
calendar year 222,786,853 ¢.c. of this product were prepared at 
establishments holding U. 8. Veterinary Licenses, and that 4,958,- 
118 ¢.c. were destroyed because the product was either contami- 
nated, dangerous or harmful, or did not possess the potency re- 
quired. 

The effectiveness of the influence of the regulatory activities 
of the Bureau is not to be measured by the number of cases in 
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which licenses have been suspended or revokekd. It is necessary 
to invoke these extreme measures but rarely. Improvement in con- 
ditions and in the general quality of products must be measured 
rather by the influence of the Bureau exerted by personal contact 
through its representatives and by correspondence. Through these 
means objectionable conditions are pointed out and in most cases 
are promptly remedied. 

Certain results of the institution of regulatory work Reacts 
special mention. Before regulation was exercised, the matter of 
the labeling of tetanus antitoxin was in a chaotic state and the 
purchaser had no assurance of the potency of the product. The 
antitoxin prepared by the various manufacturers did not have a 
uniform potency and the variation amounted in some instances to 
about two-thirds less than the strength it should have possessed. 
Coupled with this condition was the practice of making extrava- 
gant statements of unit strength on the labels. Furthermore, 
serum that was put out originally for human use and returned on 
account of expiration of return date, was relabeled and sold for 
veterinary use. At the present time tetanus antitoxin is probably 
the most carefully standardized product on the market. 

Conditions in the production of antihog-cholera serum were as 
bad or worse. Instances are recalled of the sale of normal cattle 
serum under the name of antihog-cholera serum. There were cases 
where the absence of even ordinary cleanliness in connection with 
the preparation of the serum resulted in a highly contaminated 
product that caused abscess formation. A great change for the bet- 
ter has taken place in methods of preparing this product. 

The improvement in the construction of plants, equipment, 


and the methods of preparing the products, as well as the quality 


of the products themselves, have been brought about by gradually 
raising the standard of requirements rather than by making precipi- 
tate changes in this respect. Many difficulties have been encoun- 
tered and overcome since the law became effective; the principal 
one, probably, has been the securing of a large force of trained in- 
spectors for field duty; as never before has there been so great a 
demand for men having the personal and scientific qualifications 
necessary in inspectors engaged in this work. 

Still greater improvements in the general quality of products 
are looked for by the Department. This is desirable at all times, 
but in the present condition of affairs it is imperative to have on 
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the market only such products as are not worthless, contaminated, 
dangerous, or harmful. It is apparent that great good will be ac- 
complished in the way of conserving the live stock industry of the 
country and combating diseases of live stock, if only pure and po- 
tent products are placed upon the market. It is essential to main- 
tain the strictest vigilance over each step in the preparation of the 
various products, and it is quite clear that in this regard the manu- 
facturer himself plays a most important part. 

The inspection maintained by the Federal Government over 
the production of viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous products, 
intended for use in the treatment of domestic animals, is super- 
visory. It is not possible under existing law for the Government 
to indorse or guarantee the purity and potency of the products 
prepared under a United States Veterinary License. 


——__———— 
DISCUSSION 


Dr. ReicHeL: This presentation, on the part of Drs. Mohler, 
Ward and Shore, offers overwhelming material for discussion. A 
good many points have been brought up that, of course, stimulate 
much thought. I do wish, however, to comment in one or two ways 
on some of the thoughts that arise. 

Since 1913 the regulatory service is beginning to mean some- 
thing; something to the producer, and I think more to the con- 
sumer. The aim of the regulatory service is better service, I think, 
on the part of the producer and on the part of the consumer. 
There are many things in connection with that service that are 
very vital. I think the admission must be made at this time that 
there is a good deal of misunderstanding and a cloud over many 
things that we are dabbling with. I doubt very much if many of © 
us here can state clearly just what the difference is, for example, 
in the numerous bacterial vaccines that are recommended or are 
being supplied, so as to make sure. To say, for example, in the 
blackleg products that are coming to the front, very few, I am sure, 
could clearly state the difference between a natural and artificial 
aggressin, and anti-blackleg serum. That brings with it a very 
strong plea that the names of the product ought to be very clearly 
descriptive. I have one, as an example, the term polyvalent vac- 
cine—the word polyvalent in itself does not mean anything, ex- 
cept it is supposed to cover a multitude of things. It ought to be 
more descriptive. On the other hand, we have such a term as Bul- 
garicus bacillus, we all know that it must be related in some man- 
ner to the term Bulgarian bacillus—that is descriptive. 

Just one other thought in regard to the return date, or expira- 
tion date, which every container of a biological product must bear, 
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I think the statement was made by Dr. Ward that the product is 
expected to be efficient within that date. There is a broader inter- 
pretation, however, to be made of that term. We will take as an 
example, tetanus antitoxin, a 500 unit package, most manufactur- 
ers realizing that 500 units is necessary to protect a horse for a 
given length of time, and they will mark likewise the time in filling 
up the container for that product. A product that is dated, we will 
say, eighteen months from the time of filling, twenty to thirty per 
cent extra unit strength is included. The return date in that in- 
stance means a man can rest assured that he is injecting at least 
500 units within that date. If the product is later and there is 
-much deterioration, it is likely to occur to him to make allowance 
for slight loss in unit value. Just how fast the biological products 
deteriorate is, of course, unknown. There are certain reasons that 
are pretty well established. We do know that they deteriorate 
faster at the beginning than they do as they age. That has been 
very definitely demonstrated in tetanus antitoxin. The closest 
sort of cooperation is necessary on the part of producers and others 
in enforcing the regulatory service. The reason for this is that 
we need so much data on even the oldest of our biological products, 
tetanus antitoxin is quite definite, to give a man a definite statement 
as to how long the value of a 500 unit tetanus antitoxin will per- 
sist in an animal. We have, for example, a difference in the host— 
500 units in a human being is likely to be eliminated within two or 
three weeks, the reason for that being that the tetanus antitoxin 
prepared from a horse acts as a foreign serum in a human being; 
it is not the same when that same product is used on the horse, it 
being assimilated because in that character of serum the elimina- 
tion is very slow, and while the protection in human beings is just 
a matter of days, it is a matter of months in the horse. The stand- 
ardization of biological products ought to be the aim both on the 
part of the producer and those instrusted with the enforcement of 
the serum virus toxin act. We think sometimes we cannot do any 
more than has been done. I would like to think back over the work 
that has been done in the standardization of meningocoeci serum. 
The meningococci serum is now classified into four different groups 
as it affects human beings, and it has been suggested for these people 
to have protective tests, through the regulatory work, in the use of 
white mice, to establish the unit value of a given serum, a very fine 
accomplishment. A man need not use meningitis serum, nor must 
he know, before he starts, how much to expect from a given serum. 
The same thing is now rapidly coming to the front in pneumo-mi- 
crococci serum. The same with anti-streptococci serum can be more 
or less standardized in that way. As to cultural vaccine, the best 
that can be done at present is to insist that you receive the number 
of cultures per ¢.c., which ought to be within certain limits, I do 
not think that has been taken up by the regulatory service. A man 
may include almost anything by way of number, 
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Dr. FRANK Breep: I think that Dr. Reichel has covered the 
subject pretty well; furthermore, it is a very hard subject to dis- 
cuss. If you start to praise the work of the Bureau too much, 
they think you try to get in good with the Bureau, and if you start 
knocking too hard, then the Bureau has it in for us, so it puts us 
in an embarrassing position. 

The points that Dr. Reichel brought up in regard to the stand- 
ardization of serums are very good—of course, the standardizing 
of tetanus antitoxin has been established for some years. But take 
the standardization of the antistreptococcic serum and the white 
scours serum—to my knowledge there is no means of absolute 
standardization, that is, we cannot say that each cubic centimeter 
of the serum contains so many immune bodies, the same as you can 
of tetanus antitoxin, that is, that it contains so many antitoxic 
units. . 
There have been some results obtained by animal inoculation 
and testing against the virus, although I think the tests which are > 
used mostly are the complement fixation or the agglutination tests 
which are not specific tests from the standpoint of establishing the 
number of immune bodies but are only relative tests. By this 
I mean, if you get a complete fixation in a dilution of 1 to 100 of 
the serum, then later on, after the horse has become thoroughly im- 
munized you obtain a complete fixation of 1 to 1000 or 1 to 5000, 
that does not mean that the first serum contained 100 antibodies 
per volume, or in the other one, that it contains 5000 or 10000 
antibodies per volume; but it means that the immune serum, which 
fixes the complement at 1 to 5000 or 10000 is a much more efficient 
serum than the one which fixes the complement at only 1 to 100. 

In the preparation of the white scours serum, of course it has 
to be tested against a variety of organisms, because there are a 
great many organisms, the colon, paracolon, metacolon, enteriditis 
and abortion, which are used in the preparation of this serum, so 
it requires that this serum be tested against each variety of organ- 
ism used in immunizing the horse, because immune bodies must be 
established for each. I do not think there is any question but that 
the biological products and the serums which are put on the market 
today are of better quality and are prepared under more sanitary 
conditions than they were before the Bureau took hold of this work. 

Regarding the dosage of bacterial vaccines, you have just as 
many different numbers of organisms per dose as you have dif- 
ferent commercial houses. There are hardly any two com- 
mercial houses that hold the same dosage on the same product 
which is indicated in the same conditions, and if it should be possi- 
ble in any way for experimental data to be obtained through the 
work of the Bureau so that we could establish a certain dosage for 
certain bacterial vaccines, I think it would be a great help, not only 
to the commercial houses but also to the men who use the products 
in the field. 
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You take anti-influenza bacterin in influenza, and you will 
find one house that will be giving possibly 50 million, possibly 1 
billion organisms per dose, and again it appears on ‘the market 
from some other houses ranging from 80 to 90 billion organisms per 
dose. There seems to be something wrong. Some men claim good 
results with the small dose, some with the high dose. There must 
be a medium by which we ought to obtain absolutely the best re- 
sults. 

Regarding the regulation of the Bureau, which went into ef- 
fect when I first went into the commercial line of work, in meeting 
men from various laboratories, I found that the commercial houses 
didn’t know exactly how to take the proposition; some thought 
there was going to be a fight between the Bureau and the commer- 
cial men and others felt that the Bureau was going to assist the 
laboratories in preparing better products. It has been marvelous, 
that we found the Bureau always willing and too glad to do any- 
thing in assisting the laboratories in preparing a more reliable and 
a better product for the practitioner at large. 


Dr. T. F. Krey:. I think all manufacturers agree that govern- 
ment supervision of biological products is a good thing. There is 
one important point in regard to serums that might be mentioned 
in this discussion, which is, that we do not always get the complete 
cooperation from the veterinarian that we should. I mean that 
some of them disregard instructions as to keeping serums properly 
in a cool place. In my own experience I have seen serums kept in 
the direct sunlight and in warm places, which are doubtless the 
frequent causes for poor results. 

In regard to the potency test, I do not believe that serums or 
antitoxins can be put to too severe a test. Subjecting new veteri- 
nary biological products to experimental tests is part of my work. 
We send new products to a large number of veterinarians who act 
as experimental co-workers, to be experimentally tested under field 
conditions, in order to establish some definite prophylactic and 
therapeutic data in regard to them. 

Regarding the discussion on bacterial vaccines Dr. Breed men- 
tioned the variation in the number of organisms in the various 
packages put out by the different manufacturers. With our pres- 
ent knowledge of bacterial vaccines I believe each case we treat is 
an experimental case regardless of the number of bacteria in the 
vaccine. In my own experience in the treatment of a certain case 
I have obtained good results from using small doses, and in an- 
other case, presenting a similar clinical picture, I have had to use 
a comparatively large dose to get results, although .the conditions 
and indications seemed to be the same. 

I believe with constantly increasing knowledge these difficul- 
ties will all be worked out in time, but for the present, it seems to 
me, the proper way to get at it is by relating more of our personal 
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experience with these products. As a matter of fact, we rarely get 
any definite clinical data from veterinarians of cases treated. 
Briefly, if we had more records of cases treated with bacterial 
vaccines, I think we could arrive at a complete understanding a 
great deal sooner, and then the strength of vaccines and the essen- 
tial number of organisms would take care of themselves. 


Dr. C. P. Fircu: There is a point properly belonging to a 
discussion of this subject which is very close to my heart and really” 
is of fundamental importance. This is the terminology used in 
designating the biological immunizing or therapeutic agents. In 
1790 Jenner discovered the vaccine of small pox and the term ‘‘vac- 
cine’’ coming from the Latin word ‘‘vacca’’, meaning ‘‘cow’’, was 
introduced. We did not know the vast field which was opened up 
by his discovery. Likewise Pasteur, in his work, followed this 
terminology in the treatment for rabies. It would seem that the 
following is a logical way of designating the ordinary biological 
therapeutic and prophylactic agents: (1) The term ‘‘vaccine’’ 
should be used to designate only those products which are attenuated 
viruses, and which, when injected, produce a mild form of disease, 
with a consequent active immunity. (2) The term ‘‘bacterin’’ 
should be used to designate those products which are composed of 
dead bacteria, held in suspension. The suspending fluid is usually 
a saline solution, to which a disinfectant has been added. (3) The 
term ‘‘antitoxin’’ should designate the blood serum of an animal: 
which has been immunized to the specific toxin of the disease. (4) 
The term ‘‘serum’’ should designate the blood serum of an animal 
which has been immunized to the virus or cause of the disease. 


Dr. A. Erchuorn: I wish to say a few words on the stand- 
ardization of the products prepared for the control of animal dis- 
eases. I am familiar with this work through my association with 
the Bureau of Animal Industry where I took an active part in the 
control of biological products from the time of the inception of 
this work; and also in my present position having charge of the 
commercial production of such products. I therefore feel that I 
can authoritatively state that a great deal has been accomplished 
since the law went into effect placing manufacturers of biological 
products under the control of the federal authorities; and pro- 
ducers of biological produets should not hesitate to endorse the 
strictest kind of a control. Besides, I believe that those engaged 
in the preparation of biological products should assist the authori- 
ties in their endeavors. The rules and regulations governing the 
preparation of biological products for animal use should not differ 
from those which govern the preparation of human products and 
the standards for veterinary products should not differ from the 
standards for human products. 


Dr. Breep: I would like to ask Dr, Krey if he considers that. 
the work of the practicing veterinarians would be a good, scientific 
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reliable report? Not that I am casting any reflection on the prac- 
ticing veterinarians—I mean that one man using the same product 
may get excellent results, another man using exactly the same prod- 
uct, apparently in a similar case, gets very poor results. I wonder 
if you consider that as anything favorable on which to base a stand- 
ardization of products, or should it be done in the laboratory where 
one man uses the same products of various strengths constantly on 
cases which he observes. 


Dr. Krey: I do not think you quite caught my point. The 
impression I wished to convey is this: by no means do I wish to 
suggest that we rely absolutely on the reports of cases treated un- 
der field conditions, because I realize that they vary considerably. 
I do know this, however, from experience, that the results obtained 
from experimental work carried on with 350 practical veterinary 
co-workers, in testing various products under field conditions, 
prove that we can more quickly reach a conclusion in regard to the 
value of the products. When we get clinical reports from many 
men, we notice that a good many of them get the same results. We 
can always check up the one that has gone a little astray and usu- 
ally find the reason why he has gone astray. In my experience 
field experiments are necessary to check up laboratory results. 


Dr. C. E. Corron: We have heard the side of the commercial 
houses. I would like to say just a few words from the standpoint 
of the practicing veterinarian. In the last couple of months I have 
been examining some candidates for the reserve army. Talking of 
influenza, what the indications were in the treatment of influenza 
I asked, along the line of biological products, what was indicated— 
bacterial vaccines ; yes, to treat acute stages of the infection. Why? 
Because such and such a biological house tells us to use that. That 
was why. Why if these biological houses do not get good results, 
why do they use it? They recommend the practicing veterinarian 
to give the so-called bacterial vaccines to the animal. What I want 
to know is where the indication is for such products to be used in 
these acute high temperature stages. We all understand how in- 
fluenza serum or antitoxins are indicated; but why shall we go and 
fill this animal up with a lot of killed bacteria? The animal is full 
of the infection; he is doing his best to fight it, and we naturally 
decrease the resistance by shooting these bacteria into him. Then 
they want to know why they do not get good reports from the work. 
They shoot crops.of poisons promiscuously into the animal. I tell 
you it is a crime to advise such a thing. We understand when an-: 
titoxins are indicated. Then why should he go and shoot these 
ampoules of killed bacteria and decrease the resisting power of the 
animal, when he is doing all he can to resist it. 

Dr. RetcHen: The commercial house has a distinct duty. It 
may be summed up in a word—service. It was said here just a few 
minutes ago that it would be well to consider carefully field re- 
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ports—those who take up their duties judiciously, and consider it 
carefully know how to judge and weigh them. I think the reliable 
concern does not rest upon that information alone. The reliable 
concern knows that the average practitioner cannot keep up with 
theories and principles on which most of this work is based. In 
that sense I think that the producer and the consumer and the 
regulatory service ought to work very closely together. Field re- 
ports are of little value, as a matter of fact, to come right down to 
the point, and the treatment by Dr. Cotton has been good practice, 
to inject an animal with an animal toxin, having all symptoms of 
the disease, of a high temperature owing to that infection. I wish 
to bring up here the work of Day in California. There, for exam- 
ple, in dealing with typhoid fever in human beings, they make a 
practice of injecting rather large doses of bacilli, in other words, 
bacterin. The principle worked upon is something like this, that 
injecting the organism subcutaneously, they have a local reaction, 
and the reaction resulting therefrom is of value to the general in- 
fection that exists. That is the fundamental principle upon which 
that work is based, and that work has been more or less followed 
substantially not only in human practice, but upon experimental 
animals. It may not be a good practice in every case, but notwith- 
standing results can be obtained and have been obtained. I have 
myself seen in some of the sales stables, in horses that we were in- 
terested in and purchasing for our own work, that this treatment 
of the infection has been accompanied by remarkable results in ob- 
taining or avoiding the tendency to shipping fever—no question 
about that. 
It is a very difficult thing for all of us to keep abreast with all 
of these things all the time. It is practically impossible. We must 
have a certain amount of faith in one another. Advances that are 
made are startling, no getting around that. We are doing everything 


carefully, and go along slowly, and these acts are done, I think, for 


good reasons. 

Dr. Corron: Ido not think Dr. Reichel is making a fair com- 
parison, he is referring to typhoid fever, which we know the cause 
of, he takes the organism that produced it; but I was speaking par- 
ticularly of influenza. We know the cause of influenza is not a 
fever, or we think it is not, but we do know it is a secondary infee- 
tion. I acknowledge that I have had some wonderful results, we 
all have, with the idea of the preventive proposition. This idea of 
shooting in the organism, about 20 ¢.c. of injection, poison, of 
streptococci and of coli, making a shotgun injection, and have to 
carry on the injection ten days, there is lots of depression. You all 
speak about the negative phase that we get when we are shooting 
into an animal for the immunizing proposition, you are decreasing 
that animal’s resistance,, and I do not think Dr. Reichel drew a 
fair comparison when he referred to typhoid, 
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Dr. —————: The proper methods of preserving biological 
preparations when in the hands of the practitioner, I think, is an 
important point that has been overlooked in this discussion. I 
think that accounts to a great extent for the variations you have in 
the conflicting reports of men in the field using these products. 
We find the products in a practitioner’s office, probably in a book- 
ease, or somewhere else, in all kinds of temperatures from extreme 
heat to extreme cold, and I think that the manufacturers have been 
at fault. I think that our Bureau of Animal Industry has been at 
fault, to a certain extent, in not emphasizing the important point 
of the proper methods of preserving these intensely changeable bi- 
ological products. 

Dr. DEVINE: I think my experience has been much in accord- 
ance with what Dr. Cotton has said, in using these bacterins. There 
surely is something that none of us yet know about the use of vac- 
cines or bacterins; we who are so situated as to see their effect or 
lack of effect in treating large numbers of animals. By that I 
mean you can take perhaps fifty cases of influenza, more or less 
complicated, at a hospital or army camp and inject every one of 
them in accordance with the rules, using the dosage given by this or 
that biological house, and while I agree with others that I cannot 
see how a vaccine of this character can give immunity unless ad- 
ministered before exposure, nevertheless in some of these cases we 
get a drop in temperature in a few hours, while others which, so 
far as we can determine by physical examination, seem to be af- 
fected about the same, will positively show the negative phase and 
go bad. There are some cases that seem to be benefited even in 
acute cases and certainly some of them are not. I therefore feel 
that there is still a principle about bacterins no one yet has dis- 
covered and at present I could not conscientiously recommend in- 
fluenza bacterin for treating all cases of influenza with its varied 
complications, neither would I positively condemn them. 


Dr. Amuine: At our dispensary and laboratory we closely 
follow and carry out the printed directions to the letter from the 
various houses whose products we obtain. We identify any mate- 
rial that is condemned by our conscientious practitioner where he 
has carried out the directions to the letter of the law in every re- 
spect and has performed his duty faithfully. Sometimes within a 
period shortly afterwards, someone comes along with a standard 
preparation and destroys everything that he has ever given. There 
should be a standardization of that material. I know that such 
conditions did exist and I think are probably existing in European 
countries. I will take, for instance, tuberculin. Along about 1891 
and 1892 I went over about 3000 head, 1500 head of them I in- 
jected myself from the diagnostic point of view. The other 1500 
head I reinjected upon certificates that were issued as being free 
and ¢lear of disease, and I know that some of those men had per- 
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formed conscientious service upon the animals, from the product 
that they received, and nine times out of every ten those were all 
condemned that were passed as free from disease, by the injection 
of a standard product. I think it is of the utmost importance that 
we have a standardization of these matters. It can’t do any harm, 
and under the control of the Bureau of Animal Industry, let us 
know where we stand in this matter all the time. There are a mul- 
titude of conditions in reference to temperatures, et¢.; but if you 
have a standardization, a product that will do to stand by, and find 
it will not change in the heat variation. Sometimes a man is called 
upon to drive out probably fiftéen or twenty miles from home, 
making two or three calls before he has an opportunity to use that 
product. There may be varying atmospheric conditions, tempera- 
ture changes—and so if the product is proper as it ought to be, I 
do not see why the results could not always be obtained. a 


Dr. L. R. HimMevBercer: I would like to ask Dr. Ward if 
the Bureau has promulgated regulations relative to standardiza- 
tion of biological products. I have seen in the possession of various 
practitioners the products of different houses, bearing labels claim- 
ing the contents of the vial to contain one hundred billion organ- 
isms per ¢.c. I do not believe you could get that many organisms 
per ¢.c. without giving the product a creamy consistency. While 
I am not in the biological business, I find that practitioners always 
desire to know the number of bacteria per c.c. It seems to me that 
a house that does business on a strictly legitimate and honorable 
basis is placed at a disadvantage by houses that, you might say, 
‘‘pad’’ the bacterial content of the product offered for sale. It ap- 
pears to me as if the Bureau is responsible in not checking up the 
actual number of bacteria contained per c.c. in the products of- 
fered for sale, if that be possible. 


Dr. CoNNAWAy: I think that the objectionable practices in 
regard to the exploitation of biological products, which are com- 
plained of by Dr. Cotton, could be obviated by placing the manu- 
facture as well as the inspection of some of these products wholly 
in the hands of the Government. Dr. Ward in his paper said the 
Bureau does not undertake to guarantee the potency of the biologi- 
cal products whose processes of manufacture are supervised by the 
Bureau’s agents. I think the practitioners of the country would be 
glad to see a larger responsibility placed upon the Bureau in regard 
to these matters. This may be regarded by some as ‘‘paternalism’’, 
but I for one am not afraid of this kind of paternalism. The Bu- 
reau at the present time is making blackleg vaccine, and distributing 
it free to all parts of the country wherever needed. And I wish it 
were possible for the Bureau to make all these products which are 
necessary for the control of infectious diseases, and to furnish them 
free, or at cost of production; and especially those that pertain to 
eradicable diseases. This, of course, would be a big task. But I 
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am inclined to think that if the large inspection force, which is now 
employed on certain phases of this work, were turned to the actual 


- manufacture of some of these products, we would have better re- 


sults than through the inspection of commercial plants. Under 
present conditions the Bureau cannot guarantee the potency of the 
products—that is to say, guarantee good results in the field appli- 
cation of such products. And that would be impossible even if they 
had full charge of the production and distribution; because of the 
varying conditions that arise in the field use of such products; con- 
ditions which cannot always be foreseen and controlled. But if 
these products, which are subject to deterioration, if not properly 
cared for, were manufactured and distributed by official agencies, 
the responsibility would be more definitely fixed, and the cause of 
unsatisfactory results could be more easily traced and overcome. 
As the matter now stands, a product which may be potent at time 
of official inspection may, by no means, be potent when used 
in the field. Yet producers and distributing agencies, through their 


_ literature and labels have used the official prestige of the Bureau to 


exploit and guarantee the good quality of their products; and the 
users of such products are sometimes deceived. If such objectiona- 
ble commercial practices continue, popular demand may force the 
Federal and State authorities to take over the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of all biologic products, or at least those concerned with 
the control and eradication of infectious diseases. And this, I be- 
lieve, will not be detrimental to the best interests of the veterinary 
profession, 


Dr. Corron: I wish to put myself right. I do not wish to 
condemn the biological or the commercial houses. I think they are 
doing a grand work with their products, but the idea of advising the 
general practitioner in the field to shoot these so-called bacterial 
vaccines into animals with acute high temperature is the part I 
was talking about, but | do not wish to see this thing break out into 
an argument. I do not believe it is the function of the manufac- 
turer to say use this, that or the other product. I think there is a 
necessity for biological and commercial houses. They are doing a 
grand work. But the practitioner is being led by them and I do 
not want them to be led to use things which are not explained, and 
if they would be a little more careful with their literature, they 
would get better results, they would be on a safer foundation before 
the practitioner, and it would be to their commercial interest to be 
a little more careful in telling the practitioner where to use these 
products. 


Dr. Warp: It is a pretty large order to sum up adequately 
the various references that have been made. It is a large subject. 
Dr. Himmelberger, I think, is the one who asked a specific question 
of me. In my travels back and forth I have had various manu- 
facturers say to me that ‘‘Our competitors are labeling the dosage 
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of bacteria high. What will the Bureau do about it?’’ I said to 
practically each one of them, ‘‘If you will point out how the Bu- 
reau can check the accuracy of the dosage, we will do it.’’ That is 
to say, we cannot go on the open market, buy a sample of bacterial 
vaccine, said to contain ten billion to the cubic centimeter, take it 
back to our laboratory, count it and say that the label is not correct, 
there are not ten billion organisms present. We have not the tech- 
nical method to do it; it is an embarrassing situation, but that is 
the fact. 

There has been something said about practitioners’ results and 
their value. Practitioners are the men who make the market for 
these products, but the conditions under which they are working 
make it somewhat difficult to control tests of products in the sense 
that scientific experiments are controlled. The conditions under 
which practitioners are working are particularly difficult, it seems 
to me, for getting accurate data, because of the very practical diffi- 
culty of leaving untreated animals as controls. 


HOW TO OBTAIN OUTSIDE COOPERATION IN 
ADVANCING TICK ERADICATION* 


J. B. Remy, Houston, Texas 


The method of obtaining outside cooperation in advancing tick 
eradication propaganda consists in convincing the individual or 
commercial body that the ‘‘ Eradication of the Cattle Tick’’ affects 
them directly and that it is a work that depends on their coopera- 
tion in a measure, and they should take their due responsibility. 

You must have a convincing argument to secure this aid. To 
illustrate: there are around Houston, Texas, thousands of acres of 
idle lands—good soil, good climate, and good markets in that lo- 
eality, but the lands remain unsettled. The commercial organiza- 
tions of Houston are anxious to get these vacant lands settled. 
Knowing how the fever tick has killed the northern man’s fine cat- 
tle, that he brought into the tick infested territory, and discouraged 
him in the attempt to make a living in south Texas, I put this up 
to the commercial bodies: ‘‘Get rid of the ticks in the community 
and your lands will settle up with good farmers in short time, but 
as long as your climate, grasses, and soil are condemned for the 
damage done by the cattle tick your county will have a black eye.’’ 

I went out into the country with members of the Young Men’s 


"Conference on Tick Eradication, New Orleans, La., January 15-18, 1918. 
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Business League of Houston, and explained to the farmers at school 
house meetings what damage the tick was doing, and how to get 
rid of the pest. The farmers paid close attention, and always some 
one in the audience would testify to having lost his best cow with 
bloody murrain, caused by the ticks, or some similar experience. 
By these means I soon convinced the Young Men’s Business League 
of Houston that it was their work, as well as the United States 
Government’s, to get rid of fever ticks—if they wished to see their 
farmers prosper. 

Railroads will cooperate when their attention is called to the 
great losses in transportation of thin, emaciated cattle, due to cat- 
tle ticks, and the possible development of some live stock farming 
along their lines after the ticks are eradicated. The railroads in 
my district have distributed to station agents along their lines 
“‘Dip That Tick’’ posters, with instructions that the station agent 
post in a conspicuous place. 

Banks and bankers cooperate when they understand the eco- 
nomic importance of tick eradication. The points of interest to 
the banker are better and safer security on live stock loans, more 
prosperity for the live stock farmers, and better markets when 
ticks are eliminated. The bankers readily agree to post a ‘‘ Dip That 
Tick’’ poster in a conspicuous place in the bank, and each poster 
thus placed before the public is so much gained for tick eradica- 
tion. 

School teachers, especially in the rural districts, cooperate 
once they understand the damage the tick does and methods of 
eradication. Tick bulletins are furnished these teachers, so they 
may teach their pupils how necessary it is to ‘‘dip the tick’’. School 
children are often the means of teaching their parents on such sub- 
jects. 

‘Bodies of consumers, such as labor organizations, housewives’ 
leagues, traveling men’s associations, etc., cooperate when the tick 
expert convinces them that ticks on cattle cause disease and also a 
reduction in milk yields and beef production, and that it is practi- 
cal and easy to get rid of the pest. It has been stated by some op- 
ponents of tick eradication that the consumer was not interested 
in this work, but I see no reason why the man who eats the meat 
and drinks the milk from tick infested cattle should not have a 
voice in the eradication of the tick. I know from experience that, 
as a rule, the consuming public are in favor of better, cleaner and 
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more sanitary food of all kinds, and tick eradication is essentially 


a sanitary measure. The consumer also is generally in favor of 
any measure that reduces the cost of production of an article, and — 


‘‘oetting rid of ticks’’ is such a measure, because experiments prove 
ticks take 18% to 42% of the dairy animals’ milk—without the 
ticks such animals would give that much more milk without in- 
creasing the food, and thus cause a decrease in the cost of produc- 
tion, so the selling price could be correspondingly reduced. 
Newspaper cooperation is secured by placing the subject be- 
fore the editor in a clear, intelligent, and practical manner, always 
bringing out how tick eradication applies to that particular local- 
ity. To illustrate: ‘‘The section where the paper has its cireula- 
tion may have many natural advantages for dairying, but the in- 
dustry has not been developed, due to the presence of cattle ticks.’’ 
So the editor readily agrees to give space in his paper to tick eradi- 
cation articles as a patriotic and public service. He sees that get- 
ting rid of the tick is going to benefit him, because the community 
will be benefited, which indirectly helps him. We all know that 
the newspaper is the most important single factor in educating the 
public on any subject, and great credit is due for the part the pa- 
pers have taken in the great constructive work of tick eradication. 
The cooperation of county boards of commissioners is of the 
utmost importance, because it is such bodies that furnish most of 
the money to carry on the work—either preliminary or active. On 
arriving in a new county it is wise to visit the local postmaster, 
who will advise you on such points as: the leading live stock men in 
the county, the most progressive members of the county commis- 
sioners’ court, ete. Our next move is to visit the leading live stock 
men of the district, explain tick eradication to them, its value, and 
method and manner of eradication, and then ask them, if they are 
favorable, to be at the next meeting of the commissioners’ court, 
to ask for assistance in tick eradication work in the county, Next 
visit personally each county commissioner, explain the importance 
of the work to him, and convince him that it is a good thing for the 
public welfare and necessary for the development of the live stock 
industry to get rid of ticks. Also visit the county judge. Go over 
the subject carefully with him and make an appointment to appear 
before the board at their next meeting. If a local commercial or- 
ganization is in the place, visit it and secure a committee to go with 
you before the commissioners at the coming meeting. The news- 
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paper man has already been visited, and has printed in the press 
the value of dipping vats and importance of tick eradication, so on 
your appearance before the county board, supported by the leading 
live stock men of the county, the local commercial organizations, 
the local newspapers, and presenting the subject of getting rid of 
ticks in a clear and intelligent manner, the county court as a rule 
allows whatever is asked—such as two demonstration public dip- 
ping vats in each commissioners’ precinct, so that people who wish 
to dip their cattle may do so. Whenever we obtain one dipping 
vat in a district we have convincing proof of tick eradication, then 
each man who dips his cattle gets lice and ticks off them and his 
cattle get fat quicker on the same grass than his neighbor’s cattle, 
because he is feeding cattle only, while his neighbor is feeding both 
cattle and ticks. 

As a grand summary I would say: first, know your subject 
from all angles thoroughly, treat every one with courtesy, be earn- 
est, and have your work at heart above all other considerations, be 
tolerant of ignorance, and also be progressive—go ahead. If you 
_ don’t succeed at first, try, try again. Patience is essential. 
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A FURTHER STUDY OF THE ETIOLOGY OF ROUP IN 
FOWLS* 


Dr. J. G. JACKLEY 


Bacteriological Laboratories Kansas State Agricultural College 
Manhattan, Kansas 


In a bulletin entitled ‘‘A Study of the Etiology of Roup in 


: _ Birds’’, Technical Bulletin No. 4, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 


Station, the following summary of experimental data appears: 


1. A bacterium, designated culture ‘‘33A’’, having 
all of the morphological, cultural and biochemie charac- 
ters of the pasteurella group, apparently deserves recog- 
nition as the etiological factor in roup. 


*The term ‘‘roup’’ as used in this work has to do with that condition in 
fowls technically known as avian diphtheria, and which is characterized by 
the formation of grayish white diphtheritic patches upon the mucous mem- 
branes of the mouth, nose and eye. Various common or synonymous terms 
are frequently used such as: contagious catarrh, canker, swell head and ocular 
roup. 
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2. The organism has been recognized by smears in 
all cases of roup examined. 

3. It has been isolated and grown upon artificial 
culture media and the characteristic local lesions of the 
disease again reproduced. 

4, Finally, an absolute protection has been shown 
against the natural disease after immunization with a 
pure culture bacterin of this organism. 


The purpose of this paper is to present some additional evi- 
dence that has accumulated since the bulletin referred to went to 
press. 


To make clearer the following experiments it will be desirable 


to discuss briefly some parts of the previous work. 

1. Inrropuction. The presence of bipolar staining organ- 
isms in the lesions of roup have been reported by many investi- 
gators in the past. By some (1), (4), (5) these organisms were 
believed to be the specific cause; by others (2), (6), (7) they were 
assigned no significance being considered merely as saprophytic in- 
vaders. More recently (8), (9) they have been ascribed a secondary 
role, the primary (9) being played by an ultra-visible virus. 

2. IsoLAT-ON OF ORGANISM. The blood stream and viscera of 
a dead roupy bird are in most cases bacteria-free, but the local 
lesions are packed with a miscellaneous flora of microorganisms. 
Cocci, rods and spirilla are represented in greater or less numbers. 
Direct isolation by plating yields unsatisfactory and confusing re- 
sults, the numerous saprophytic organisms usually rapidly over- 
grow the real pathogens. The use of rabbits for the purpose of 
isolation solved the problem. A suspension of the mixed organ- 
isms when injected into the axillary space of a rabbit causes death 
in 24 to 48 hours. A loop full of the heart blood of the dead rabbit 
when transferred to a meat infusion agar slant always gives a pure 
culture of organism ‘‘33A’’. 

3. RepropucTion OF THE TYPICAL LESIONS OF THE DISEAS®. 
“A few years ago M. Bordet, the eminent French bacteriologist, in 
a study of this disease, said, ‘‘Many organisms have been described 
as causing the diphtheria of fowls and pigeons. But it is remark- 
able that with none of these organisms have the exact lesions of 
the natural disease been produced’’, It is a well known fact, to 
those familiar with the disease, that the natural and ‘spontaneous 
transmission of the disease from bird to bird in a flock is most ir- 
regular and uncertain. Seldom will more than 5% of a flock be- 
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come affected. Nor is any method which depends upon a cutaneous 
or subcutaneous injection of pathological tissue suspensions more 
sure of producing the characteristic lesions. Death may result 
when a salt solution suspension of diphtheritic membrane is in- 
jected into the body of a bird; but none of the local eye or mouth 
lesions develop. The following method, however, proved to be cer- 
tain and dependable for reproducing the characteristic local 
changes: The diphtheritic membrane from a dead roupy bird is 
ground to a thin paste in a sterile mortar, using a few c.c. of salt 
solution if necessary. (This suspension of ground tissue and organ- 
isms is referred to in this work as ‘‘natural virus’’.) A piece of 
common wrapping twine, previously threaded to a large curved 
suturing needle and sterilized in the autoclave, is saturated with 
the natural virus and passed through the eyelid of a healthy hen. 
The free ends of the string are so tied that a small loop is formed, 
thereby permitting tissue expansion. In 24 to 48 hours a profuse 
watery discharge develops from the infected eye, which is followed 
rapidly by a series of changes that will ultimately end in the typi- 
cal swollen eye and face as seen in the natural disease. 

4. Prorective INocuLATIONS. Six hens were injected at 
weekly intervals with increasing amounts of a bacterin. This was 
made by carbolizing a four-day growth, in broth, of culture 
““33A"’. One week after the 4th injection these six immunized | 
birds were each infected by the eye string method with fresh nat- 
ural virus. In 10 days all of the non-immunized hens showed 
characteristic roup, the six immunized hens, on the other hand, all 
remained unaffected. 

In the following temperature charts an attempt is made to 
demonstrate, if possible, constitutional disturbances as shown by 
a temperature curve that might lead to the support of (1) the 
presence of a filterable virus or (2) the specificity of culture 
338A’? 

Groups of six hens were infected by the eye-string-technique 
with (1) 48-hour-old broth growth of culture ‘‘33A’’, (2) natural 
virus, (3) Berkefeld filtrate (filter N) of natural virus, (4) sterile 
string only. 

Temperatures of each hen were taken daily and plotted sepa- 
rately. But only the average temperature was computed for each 
group of hens receiving the same inoculum. Therefore each curve 
shown in the accompanying charts indicates only the mean temper- 
ature curve for the six hens of that group. 
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Concuusions. 1. The great similarity of the gross lesions 
and the temperature charts of groups I and II (curves I and II) 
would appear to further support the claim that culture ‘‘33A’’ is 
the etiological factor in roup. 

2. The absence of any gross lesions or thermal reactions in 
the groups represented by curves III and IV would seem to throw 
doubt on the presence of a filterable virus. 

Fietp Work—kK. §. A. C. Poutrry Farm 

During May and June, 1917, a number of chickens were in- 
jected subcutaneously with a bacterin of culture ‘‘33A’’. Some 
birds received 1 ¢.¢., others received 5 ¢.c. amounts. Ten days 
later a chronic case of roup which had developed on the farm, in 
another pen, was destroyed. The infected membranes from the 


eye were removed and emulsified. Sterile cottou strings were 


saturated with the emulsion and sewed into the upper eyelid of 
each of six hens that had received the 1 ¢.c. amounts of culture 
**33A’’ bacterin, and six of the hens that had received 5 ¢.c. of the 
bacterin. . 

Within 24 hours all exhibited swollen and inflamed eyelids. 


. By 72 hours all were dead. Two of those that had lived the long- 


est showed moderate roupy symptoms and lesions. Autopsies on 
the dead birds revealed the presence of large numbers of bipolar 
organisms in the body fluids. 

For various reasons the experiment was not carried further. 
One of two possibilities might account for the negative results. 

1. One small dose of bacterin ‘‘33A’’ apparently produced 
a hypersensitiveness toward the virus rather than an immunity; or 

2. That an unusually virulent strain of virus was present in 
this case. . 

However, in looking at the negative results from a different 
angle one might logically believe that in any field work no natural 
infection probably ever occurs that is comparable in severity to 
that caused by the eye-string-virus-method. Hence while one dose 
of the bacterin conferred no appreciable protection against the 
eye-string-virus it might yet serve to tide the bird through a nat- 
ural exposure. Statistics show that in most outbreaks of roup the 
majority of birds will pass safely through unaffected. Presumably 
the balance between the vitality of the individual bird and the de- 
vitalizing effect of the virus must be generally strongly in favor of 
the former and any slight additional protection might still be suf- 
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ficient to aid a goodly number of the susceptible birds, those of 
slightly lowered vitality, to throw off the infection. 

The writer believes that a common cold, an infectious coryza, 
may often pave the way for roup. Just as in the human subject a 
common cold may precede tuberculosis. Yet no one would say 
that tuberculosis was caused by the now highly probable, filterable 
virus of coryza (10). ae 

Frvau Concussion. 1. Roup is a specific disease of fowls 
caused by a specific bacterium. 

2. Roup should not be confounded with the various other 
secondary maladies which may or may not associate themselves 
with roup. 
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A FEW CASES MET IN GENERAL PRACTICE* 


F. U. Frernsurr, Lebanon, Pa. 


1. In answer to a dystocia call I found a small grade Hol- — 


stein heifer in labor twenty-four hours. On examination I dis- 
covered a breech presentation, nothing within easy reach excepting 
the tail, the calf being dead. The heifer was on her feet but as 
soon as an attempt was made to push back the calf to facilitate 
the raising of a foot over the edge of the pelvis, she made violent 
expulsive efforts and dropped down. On the floor the chances to 
repel were still smaller so I proceeded to raise the hind quarters. 
A heavy cow chain was fastened around a beam overhead and a 
block and fall attached to this, one hook being inserted in a ring 
strapped to the hind cannons of the heifer. The hind end was then 


*Presented at the meeting of the Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical 
Association, Harrisburg, Pa., January 23, 1918. 
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raised about two feet. In this position the expulsive efforts of the 
heifer were reduced to a minimum. The repeller was applied to 
the ischial region and the calf pushed back as far as possible but 
this did not furnish sufficient leeway to turn the foot back into the 
pelvis. By slipping the repeller down the posterior surface of the 
thigh to the flexure of the stifle and raising as well as repelling at 
the same time, I was able to bring the foot into the pelvis. The 
second foot was obtained in the same manner. Both legs were then 
corded. The heifer was lowered and delivery attempted by trac- 
tion on the cords. We dragged the heifer instead of making any 
progress so I had to resort to other means to keep the heifer in a 
fixed position and deliver the calf with the block and fall. The 
only ‘‘man power’’ available was that contributed by the owner 
and myself. 

A heavy thirty-foot rope was secured. On the one end a fixed 
loop was tied. This loop was made just large enough to fit over the 
pelvis. The loose end was carried forward between the upper hind 
leg and the udder, the cow of course lying on her side, then between 
the fore legs to a post.and back along the withers and loins and tied 
to the loop at the sacrum. One end of the block and fall was fas- 
tened to a post behind the cow and the other end to the cords on 
the calf’s legs. Then by careful traction we effected delivery. 

If the rating of the blocks is correct we exerted approximately 
1000 lbs. pressure on the maternal pelvis. 

In a few hours the cow regained her feet and made an unevent- 
ful recovery. 

In this case I have tried to illustrate the value of simple me- 
chanical means in saving the time and strength of the operator and 
affording prompt relief to the patient. 

2. On a Sunday afternoon in September I was called to at- 
tend a case of colic in a small two-year-old filly. The symptoms 
were about as follows: conjunctiva slightly injected, pulse rapid 
and firm, respirations slightly accelerated and the temperature 
101.5°F. The pains were fairly constant but not very acute. In 
fact the general conduct of the case suggested a diagnosis of sub- 
acute obstruction of the colon. I administered two drams of nux 
vomica with an ounce of ammonium carbonate in capsules and fol- 
lowed with a half grain of eserine hypodermically. A few doses of 
lobelia were left to be given subsequently if the pains were severe. 
On the following morning the case presented a much graver as- 
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pect. The respirations were short and rapid, pulse wiry and fast, 
running 80 to 90 per minute and the temperature 103°F. 

The conjunctivae were highly injected and the pains constant. 
A rectal examination was made and to my great surprise I was able 
to feel, through the rectum, a thin sharp object, resembling a nail, 
penetrating through the wall of the single colon. My mind was 
immediately made up as to the prognosis so destruction was advised. 
This the owner would not allow so anodynes were administered 
until the filly died two days later. The chance of relief by surgical 
interference was also offered the owner, but this, too, was spurned. 
Personally, I feel sure that the ultimate outcome would have been a 
fatality just the same. : | 

~On post mortem we found a five-inch chestnut splinter trans- 
fixed in the single colon. The splinter. was half an inch thick and 
pointed at both ends. Both ends punctured the bowel and a third 
hole was found in an adjacent fold of the bowel. A large mass of 
feces was packed against the splinter, forming a complete obstruc- 
tion. The liquid contents of the bowel, together with some small 
particles, escaped into the abdominal cavity ‘and set up a diffuse 
peritonitis. 

When the splinter was shown to the owner he recalled that the 
colts, while at large in the orchard, were on several occasions seen 
gnawing at some chestnut rails. 

What seems to be most remarkable is that the splinter should 
pass through yards and yards of the small intestines with impunity 
only to do damage within a few feet of the anus where we might 
expect the larger fecal masses to form an efficient cloak for a sharp 
foreign body. ; : 

This case shows the value of a rectal examination which really 
should be a routine procedure in examining all colic cases and the 
satisfaction a post mortem may afford in clearing up the mysterious. 

3. Recently I attended a horse that was apparently suffering 
from a complicated case of pneumonia. Some indefinite signs of 
trouble were noted three or four days before but the horse did not 
present any serious symptoms until the day I was called. 

As I recall the case the temperature was slightly above normal, 
the pulse very weak and irregular and the respiratiuns painful and 
jerky but not rapid. Harsh, squeaky sounds were noted on auscul- 
tation. In general, the horse presented a clear picture of rapid de- 
cline, so-an extremely unfavorable prognosis was given. The pa- 
tient died about eight hours later. 
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On a subsequent visit to the same farm on account of another 
ease, I was informed that a post mortem examination had been 
made by the owner and a neighbor with the following findings: a 
king-bolt, twelve inches long and three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter with a head of proportionate size, was found in contact with 
the left lung and pericardium. The extent of the pathological 
changes was not noted. The bolt apparently gained entrance to 
the body through the left flank as there was a thickening on the in- 
side, evidence of the healing of an old wound. 

The horse had a habit of rolling when let out to water, so we 
presume the bolt, possibly lying on the ground, was forced through 
the abdominal wall while the horse was rolling. 

The owner remembers that this particular bolt was missing 
fully a year so the horse no doubt carried it a great part of that 

time. 


AN OPERATION TO STOP THE NOISE MADE BY- THE 
PENIS IN THE SHEATH WHEN THE HORSE IS 
GOING AT A TROT OR GALLOP* 


W. M. Bett, M.D., D.V.8., Nashville, Tenn. - 


While in Sherman, Texas, twenty years ago this summer, I 
had a patron, a very sensitive young man, who had a nice driving 
horse. When this horse would trot his penis would make a noise, 
which annoyed the owner very much. He came to me to see if I 
could remedy the trouble, thinking it was in the bowels. When I 
told him where the noise came from it became unbearable, so I 
would pack the sheath with a piece of cotton cloth every time he 
went out to drive. 

I then made a study of how the noise occurred. The prepuce 
in these cases closes well over the end of the penis but not close 
enough to exclude the air. The penis working backward and for- 
ward presses on the imprisoned air and produces this noise. When 
I had found the cause the remedy was easy—a split in the prepuce 
on the lower side, allowing the air to escape without sound, being 
all that is necessary. The restraint I use is twitch and shackles on 
hind feet. 


*Presented at the 54th annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917. 
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Wash the sheath and clean as for other surgical operations, 
stand on the left side and pass the left hand into the sheath—pass 
the first two fingers through the opening in the prepuce, engaging 
the prepuce with two fingers inside and the thumb on the outside, 


then with a strong pair of blunt end scissors, cut the prepuce on. 


the lower side from before, backward, about two inches—give an 
immunizing dose of tetanus antitoxin and after treatment is un- 
necessary. . 

I have performed this little operation many times in the past 


twenty years but not many in the last five. The results have in 


every case been entirely satisfactory, no complications have ever 
followed. It has been a satisfaction and a money maker for me and 
I hope it will be for many others. 


RETENTION OF MECONIUM—UNBALLING THE COLT* 


W. M. Bei, M.D., D.V.8., Nashville, Tenn. 


Those who practice in a breeding district are aware that they 
have calls to foals one day old that are suffering from constipation 
that enemas alone will not relieve. An enema, when used with 
glycerine, will relieve this condition as a rule, but occasionally we 
meet with one, while the feces may be washed out of the rectum, 
there will be a bunch of balls just beyond the rectum, over the pubis, 
that will not come up into the rectum by the assistance of enemas. 
The foal continues to strain, refuses to suck and dies when enemas 
and cathartics are used alone. 

These cases may be relieved with the handle of a pair of scis- 
sors or dressing forcep, but they are awkward to handle and there 


is danger of lacerating the parts to an undue extent, so my brother, 


Doctor John Bell, has made an instrument which is safe, easily made 
and works admirably. 

After using the enema the instrument is passed into the rectum 
until the hard balls of fecal matter are felt. By pressing gently 
against the fecal matter the ball will become engaged in the ring 
and is easily withdrawn. By this process it only takes a few min- 
utes to entirely relieve the trouble. 


*Presented at the 54th annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Kansas City, Mo., August 1917. 
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CARRYING THE HORSE’S AGE INTO COURT* 


W. M. Bett, M.D., D.V.8., Nashville, Tenn. 


At this time of automobiling, and accidents resulting there- 
from, we have a great increase in our court cases, and sometimes 
the evidence given as to the condition and age of the injured ani- 
mal varies to such an extent, and witnesses are so contradictory 
and at times there are several as against one, making it necessary 
to have some way of fixing these points beyond dispute. It was 
from this necessity that I found a way to carry the horse’s age into 
court. 

I carry with me, as a part of my regular paraphernalia, a 
piece of modeling composition. I call for a bucket of hot water 
and drop the modeling composition into it—in four or five minutes 
I take it out and press it over the lower incisors. After about ten 
seconds it is removed and in one or two minutes more it is hard 
enough to place in my grip. On reaching my office this impression 
is filled with dental plaster. When it has set, it is placed in hot 
water for a short time and the composition removed. This gives an 
exact reproduction of the horse’s lower incisors which is marked, 
dated and laid away for future use. If the case goes into court, I 
take this reproduction with a copy of Huidekoper’s Age of Domes- 
tic Animals, which is sworn in as authority and the reproduction 
is compared with the cuts in the book. In this way I have been 
enabled to win out with five or six experts on the other side. 


*Presented at the 54th annual meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Kansas City, Mo., August, 1917. 


—Dr. A. J. Abbott of Marshfield, Wis., was elected president of 
the newly organized Central Wisconsin Association of Graduate 
Veterinarians. Dr. S. E. Cottrell was elected vice president, and 
Dr. W. R. Swann, secretary-treasurer. The territory embraced by 
the organization embraces eight’ counties. Twelve charter mem- 
bers were present at the opening meeting. 

—Dr. A. 8. Almeida has removed from Los Banos to Dixon, 
Calif. 

—Dr. C. D. Turney has removed from Germantown, Ohio, to 
Eaton, Ohio, 
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An InteEREsTING Pig Case. J. E. Cartwright. Veterinary 
Record.—A pedigreed sow having farrowed was found the next day 
paralyzed. From the loins back she was affected and the hind legs 
were flaccid and insensible to pricks from a pin. Spinal injury 
was diagnosed, and to save the little ones, if possible, instead of 
slaughtering the sow she was made and kept as comfortable as pos- 
sible until the young pigs could feed and provide for themselves. 
When afterwards the sow was killed the post mortem revealed a 
fracture of the posterior dorsal vertebrae. It seemed that previous 
to her having her litter she had sustained a fall backwards when 
trying to get out of the sty. A. L. 


Poe, SSSI 

COMPLETE SEVERANCE OF CaARroTip ARTERY WITH SPONTANEOUS 
ARREST OF HemorrHAGE. Lieut. L. C. Maguire, A.V.C. Veteri- 
nary Record.—A horse attempting to jump a six-foot high iron 
gate, with sharp spikes on the top, got one of them entering the 
near side of the neck, about the upper part of the lower third. The 
spike missed the trachea, esophagus and jugular veins, but tore the 
mastoido-humeralis and sterno-maxillaris muscles with the nerve 
and left carotid artery. Then it came in contact with the cervical 
vertebrae and passed outside near the chest. 

The author saw the horse one and one-half hours after the ac- 
cident. He found him in a loose box, with four inches of the caro- 
tid protruding from the wound. The bleeding had completely 
ceased without any manual interference whatever. The severed 
_ distal end had retracted and after being brought out was found 
with a well formed clot. Such existed also in the other portion of the 
artery. Ligation of both ends with catgut and suturing of the 
other parts were followed by complete recovery. A. Li. 
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THe Furure Uriniry or THE Pessina Mernop ror DrererMIn- 
ING THE AGE or Horses. Rudolf Disselhorst. MKohn-Archiv., Vol. 
6, Second Half Vol., pp. 207-325. Halle A. 8., 1916. Abst. from 
Internat, Review of the Science and Practice of Agriculture, Year 
VIII, No, 2, Feb., 1917.—The Pessina method for determining the 
age of horses by their teeth is about a hundred years old. The 
method has often been severely criticised but without effect. Of 
late, age determinations of horses whose age was known, have shown 
that the Pessina method is only trustworthy within wide limits. 
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The researches of Heinze, Ackerknecht, and Miiller and Schwerdt 
may be mentioned in this connection. 

The writer had made a thorough examination of the incisors 
derived from the skeletons of 42 horses and mules, the ages of 
which were exactly known. He has also examined 12 entire skulls 
of solipeds bred at the Zootechnical Institute of Halle University 
and of which consequently the ages were also known. Finally, 
records were taken of the dental measurements of a large number of 
horses, asses and mules, still living and of known ages. The meas- 
urements were taken by means of a specially constructed rule. 

The results obtained are compared with those of Pessina. The 
conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

(1) In many eases, the observations on the cups (infundi- 
bula) in the crowns of the teeth are not in agreement with Pessi- 
na’s data. The majority of times, the age determined in this man- 
ner is in excess of the reality. The depth of the cup, particularly, 
is quite irregular. 

(2) The cups do not always disappear from the incisor of 
the upper jaw, in spite of these being the longest teeth. It was by 
no means rare to find more or less distinct traces among these 
teeth, whereas the infundibulum had practically disappeared from 
the corner tooth, which is shorter. Traces of cups were found in 
the middle and corner teeth of one side of a thoroughly old horse 
(32). 

(3) Both in transversal and longitudinal section the grind- 
ing surfaces of the teeth in cart horses are always 1 or 2 mm. 
larger, but in this respect there is a good deal of variation, both be- 
tween the teeth of the same jaw and between those of upper and 
lower jaws. The triangular form has been found to oceur in a 
horse as young as 6 years old, and conversely, the oval form has 
been found in the upper jaw of a horse 18 years old. ; 

(4) In nearly all mouths, even in those of very young colts, 
the lower jaw is longer than the upper. It is very rare to find a 
pure type of bow-shaped jaw (1). Such jaws are seen, however 
(asses, mules), up to an advanced age, whereas the semi bow-shaped 
jaw predominates among horses of any given age and may be seen 
to a certain extent even at the most advanced age (32 years). On 
skeletons at any rate this feature is incapable of serving even as an 
approximate indication of age. It is impossible to say of what age 
an angular jaw is indicative. In living subjects the gums give a 
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somewhat different conformation to the jaws, and bow-shaped jaws 
are no longer seen. Here again the writer has noted from the few 
jaws examined that the same form occurs in animals of fairly 
widely differing ages. 

(5) The labial walls of the alveolar processes in 3-year-old 
colts are already shorter than the lingual walls; as the teeth in- 
crease in length, that is to say, as the animal grows older, they re- 
cede still further. The lateral walls remain for the greater part of 
the time at the same level. : 

(6) As regards the ‘‘tushes’’ their appearance, change of 
shape and wear, they exhibit such variations as to lose all impor- 
tance in the determination of age. By no means rarely they are 
completely lacking in the mare; on the other hand they are often 
present in both jaws. 

(7) The time of appearance of the V-shaped groove is quite 
irregular, it is often observed in animals as young as 7 years. Con- 
sequently it is of no value for age determination. 

| M. J. Harxins. 


A DisgAse IN Carrie IN THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDS SIMILAR TO 
THat Causep By ANAPLASMA MARGINALE. THEILER. William 
Hutchins Boynton. The Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. XII, 
November, 1917.—A cow showed a very depressed appearance. 
Pulse was high. It was indifferent to irritation. Surra was not 
found and the clinical picture of rinderpest was absent. An ex- 
amination of the blood showed about 80% of the red corpuscles to 
be infected with the bodies known as Anaplasma marginale. There 
was pronounced edema under the jaw. Temperature, which had 
been high, became subnormal. . 

Autopsy showed the blood to be very anemic. Mucous mem- 
branes, flesh and lung tissues were very pale. Lymphaties were 
swollen and edematous. Spleen was enlarged, with softened pulp. 
Kidneys were congested and blotchy. Intestines were bile streaked 
and were slate-colored. The general appearance was that of marked 
anemia, The bodies found in the red corpuscles were one to five in 
number. They were not always equal in division. They were lo- 
cated at times one at the periphery, one at the center. This was 
not regular. They showed a tendency to the spherical. The bodies 
have been produced artificially. The bodies found might be due 
to the infectious disease caused by anaplasma or due to various 
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other conditions. The two types cannot be differentiated at pres- 
ent. The blood of three cows showed the bodies. HAYDEN. 
a 

Sur@icaAL TREATMENT OF COMPOUND FRACTURES OF THE Rips. 
Capt. A. R. Routledge, A.V.C. Veterimary Journal. Make an in- 
cision, varying in length according to the fracture, about the middle 
line of the bone and down to it. Dissect the periosteum and expose 
the bone all around. Avoid puncturing the thorax. Cut the ribs 
transversely above and below the fractured areas and excise the 
piece. Transverse fractures are the easiest to deal with. Be care- 
ful of broken, long, sharp fragments which are apt to penetrate 
the pleural cavity. The after treatment is that of a granulating 
wound. A second operation is seldom required. A. L. 
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ForeigN Bopy In THE PHARYNX OF A Horse. Capt. C. E. W. 
Bryan, A. V. C. Veterinary Journal. Record of a case where the 
foreign body was a large, sharp, thorny twig which had become 
embedded in the mucous membrane and muscles of the back of the 
pharynx and required considerable ingenuity to remove without 
damage to the tissues. The animal had to be cast for the removal. 

A. L. 
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ForRAMEN OF Borau. Drs. Menestrier and Wolff. Presse Medi- 
cale-—This is the peculiar observation of a patient, 50 years old, 
who was brought to a hospital cyanosed, unable to speak and suf- 
fering with severe dyspnea. Submitted to treatment of cardiac 
affections, he died and the post mortem revealed a severe cardiac 
malformation, viz., the persistence of the foramen of Botal, allow- 
ing an easy communication of the circulation between both sides of 
the heart. Besides his age, it is surprising to know that during his 
whole life this man had always performed heavy labor. ! 

A. L. 


ee 

THE VITALITY OF THE RinpERPEST Virus OUTSIDE THE ANIMAL 
Bopy Unper Naturau Conpitions. A. W. Shilston. Memoirs of 
the Department of Agriculture in India. October, 1917.—At the 
laboratory infection persisted in buildings up to 48 hours. Ground, 
shaded by trees, was infective to healthy cattle up to 18 hours. 
Directly exposed. to sunlight infection was not possible after 8 
hours. Buildings in the plains were infective for 20 hours, shaded 
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areas 24 hours, and in direct sunlight 6 hours was the maximum 
period. 

In mixed feces and_urine the virus survived for 8 hours in sun- 
light, but when protected survived up to 54 hours. The maximum 
period for saliva and nasal discharge was 44 hours. The virus can 
survive for 51 days in the blood from a sick animal even though 
the blood has become putrid. Carcasses thus may be the source of 
the disease for many days. HAYDEN. 

oS a 

A Case or Rory Mik Due ro BacrertuM AEROGENES. G. Dalla 
Torre. Annuario della R. Stazione Sperimentale di Caseificio di 
Lodi. Year 1915, pp. 23-30. Lodi, 1916. Abst. from Internat. Rev. 
of the Science and Practice of Agric. Year VIII, No. 5, May, 1917, 
p. 793.—A serious case of infection due to Bacteriwm aerogenes was 
observed, in 1915,in the neighborhood of Piacenza, Italy,on a farm 
where the milk of the whole herd was perfectly normal after milk- 
ing, but which, after 10 or 12 hours, became ropy, finally becoming 
a mucilaginous mass. 

The cows were all examined by a veterinary surgeon and were 
found to be healthy. After the close examination of the shippons, 
wells, barns, hay lofts, 7 specimens were taken for bacterial exami- 
nation. 

Within 24 hours, there were seen little white colonies in the 
lactose agar plates, which drew out into short threads on touching 
with a platinum needle. Microscopie examinations showed the 
presence of a broad, short, rod-shaped bacterium, non-motile and 
easily stained. From the characters of this bacterium it was iden- 
tified with certainty as Bacterium aerogenes. 

On inoculating the bacterium into sterilized milk, the milk 
became ropy in 10 hours. 

The 2 cows isolated from the shippon, after a sample had been 
taken, when placed in an uninfected place, gave, owing to the con- 
ditions of cleanliness, milk quite normal and in no way ropy. It 
thus seemed most probable that the trouble was due to a general 
infection of the water, shippons and hay lofts by Bacteriwm aero- 
genes, M. J. Harkins. 
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Boru.tism: THe DANGER OF POISONING BY VEGETABLES CANNED 
By THE Coto Pack Mernop, Ernest C. Dickson. Abst. from 
Medical Record, Vol, 92, No, 14, Oct. 6, 1917.—Ernest C, Dickson, 
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from a search of the literature and as a result of his personal in- 
vestigations, finds that in all there have been at least twenty-two 
known outbreaks of botulism in the United States during the past 
twenty years, in which eighty-one persons have been ill and fifty- 
five have died, a mortality of 67.9 per cent. Of these twenty-two 
outbreaks, eighteen have occurred on the Pacific Coast. The au- 
thor believes that there have been many similar outbreaks of botul- 
ism which have passed without recognition. An important feature 
of these cases is the relatively small number in which the poisoning 
was caused by food of animal origin. He has examined a consid- 
erable quantity of fruit canned by the cold pack method, in which 
fermentation has begun, and’ has found the B. botulinus present. 
Guinea pigs inoculated with cultures from this source died within 
twenty-four hours. The symptoms produced were identical with 
those caused by the toxin of B. botulinus, which is formed in meat 
broth. The writer urges that, in view of the widespread advice to 
can all the vegetables possible, and the distribution of directions 
for cold-pack canning, all such products be thoroughly heated be- 
fore being eaten or even tasted. M. J. Harkins. 


—A Tripute To Dr. Cooper Curtice. I bow my head in rever- 
ence today in the presence of that splendid gentleman who was the 
father of ‘tick eradication in the United States, and all of us believe 
he is greater, far greater, than many of the politicians of this 
country, because he is a man who has made two eattle to grow 
where only one grew before, Dr. Cooper Curtice of Washington. 
Take, for instance, miy own State of Arkansas, with which I am 
familiar: within the last year we have cleaned up 18,000 square 
miles in the state from the tick, and this year, under the provisions 
of our tick eradication law, we propose to clean up 15,000 addi- 
tional square miles of the tick. This means an addition of $1.50 
per hundred to our meat products. It means that the loss of 13% 
of our cattle by ticks, which all of us suffer as a result of the tick, 
will be eliminated. So, my friends, Dr. Cooper Curtice of Wash- 
ington, and the splendid gentlemen who have cvoperated with 
him, deserve an incomparable debt of gratitude at the hands of 
this association.—Governor Brough, of Arkansas, at the Fifth An- 
nual Meeting, Southern Cattlemen’s Association, 1917, 
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THE ECONOMIC AND MILITARY NECESSITY OF AN 
ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE* 


CotoneL J. J. AITKEN, Washington, D. C. 


Since the United States ran her battle flag alongside those of 
the great civilized nations to the masthead of the battleship ‘‘HU- 
MANITY’’ with the sworn object of fighting and exterminating 
that lawless, piratical craft, ‘‘BARBARISM’’, manned by those 
followers of Attila, the Central Empires; since that day the sub- 
ject that has been uppermost in my mind, and doubtless also in the © 
minds of many, if not all of you, has been: how can the profession 
we have the honor to represent do best service in this great crusade 
of today ? 

This crusade, as it has developed in magnitude, has shown it- 
self to be one that calls for the very last ounce of organization and 
of physical and mental energy. 

In the fighting zones in all its activities it is a war of trained 
experts, working in perfect coordination. This we know from per- 
sonal experience, from the reports of eye witnesses, or from the 
press. Therefore, gentlemen, the question we have asked ourselves 
is not a hard one to answer. 

The veterinary profession in this great land of freedom, at 
this critical moment of its history, can be of most use to its coun- 
try in producing an organized veterinary service as part of the U. 
S. Army. 

Such a service, to be effective, will require to be as much a part 
of the army as are now cavalry, artillery, and infantry; a trained 
disciplined service of officers and enlisted men organized into vet- 
erinary units of various kinds with specific duties to perform. 
The necessity for an organized veterinary service in an army of 
today is twofold. There is an economic necessity and there is a 
military necessity. This great crusade is using up so much of this 
world’s wealth and material that the old slogan of ‘‘The Best 
and the Most at Any Cost’’ has been superceded by ‘‘The Best and 
the Least Necessary, at the Smallest Cost’’. We must not forget 
that all of us who rally round the old ery, ‘‘Be it, by ourselves wast- 


*Read at the 10th Veterinary Conference, Ithaca, N, Y., Jan, 11, 1918, 
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ing, encouraging waste in others or even not preventing, to the best 
of our ability, waste of foodstuffs, raw material, transportation or 
horseflesh are materially assisting the common enemy’’. The eco- 
nomic necessity of a veterinary service as part of an army of today 
lies in the fact that: it is only by the existence of such an organized, 
centrally controlled service that commanding officers of combatant 
units can have placed at their disposal, as advisers on all matters 
affecting the health of the animals of their units, capable veteri- 
narians, working under an organized coordinated system. Without 
such advisers, economy in horseflesh cannot exist. This will be 
patent to all if they will consider for one moment the multiplicity 
of duties of the combatant officers of today and the limited knowl- 
edge of horseflesh that many newly commissioned officers possess. 

It is only by an organized veterinary service that faults in 
animal management, common even today and to become increas- 
ingly common as men less and less acquainted with animal man- 
agement are necessarily drafted into mounted branches, can be 
brought to the knowledge of the headquarters of formations, 
armies or the war department in time to prevent serious results; 
it is only by such a service that coordinated steps can be taken to 
rectify such faults. 

Without such a service delay in diagnosing, in reporting, 
above all delay in taking coordinated and organized steps to con- 
trol and eradicate equine contagious disease must result with ap- 
palling loss of efficiency, waste of public money, labor and mate- 
rial. Without such a service the expensive treatment of sick, lame 
and injured animals haphazardly, without proper appliances and 
with an untrained staff, in their own lines or in hopelessly situated, 
equally hopelessly equipped so-called veterinary hospitals, must 
continue to exist. With such a service, however, all but the most 
minor cases can be treated in bulk, by the thousands instead of by 
tens and hundreds, in large well built, properly ventilated, properly 
situated, thoroughly equipped and efficiently staffed veterinary 
hospitals. 

It does not require much considering to realize that in such 
hospitals it is possible to provide specialists, appliances, trained 
staffs, and a system that it is utterly impossible to provide for hun- 
dreds of small so-called hospitals that exist when no organized vet- 
erinary service is in being, nor is it difficult to realize that one sys- 
tem is criminally wasteful and the other economical. 
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Without such a service coordinated steps cannot be taken to 
collect reports and obtain information on the hundred and one 
matters affecting animal health in a military service, nor to inves- 
tigate outbreaks of disease and the frequency of injuries affecting 
animal efficiency. Without such a service scientific investigation 
and experimental work with a view to eradicating harmful courses 
must be incoordinate and wasteful. 

Without such a service no efficient control can be exercised 
over young and inexperienced veterinarians, no adequate support 
can be given to those veterinarians who, in the performance of 
their duties, find difficulties placed in their way. No system of 
praise for the silent, conscientious, hard worker, blame for the 
bluffer, and elimination of the vicious, the ignorant and the pseudo- 
veterinarian, can be created. 

The reasons I have just outlined to you showing the necessity 
for an organized veterinary service all have an economie ‘‘raison 
d’ etre’’. In that they affect efficiency, however they are also mili- 
tary reasons. There are also a few purely military reasons that 
show the necessity for an organized veterinary service in an army 
of today. The efficiency of a mobile unit depends largely on the 
efficiency of its means of mobility, be such the men’s feet, the mule, 
the horse or the engine driven car. An organized veterinary service 
can materially assist military efficiency by removing, with the 
least loss of the fighting strength of a unit, all animals that retard 
mobility, either by their inability to move at a normal pace or by 
their presence on the feeding strength of a unit when in an un- 
workable condition, a presence that is a high factor of inefficiency 
in that it is a cause of great loss of ton-mileage on already congested 
lines of communications often far up into the zone of operation. 

The fact that all sick, lame and injured animals, excepting 
those suffering from disease and injury of the most trivial charac- 
ter, must be at once removed from units in the zone of operation 
is self evident. Further, no one will dispute the fact that officers 
and men must be detailed to look after and restore to usefulness at 
the earliest possible moment these temporarily, from a military 
point of view, useless animals. To attend on them from the mo- 
ment they become useless, be it from a shell wound sustained in the 
actual firing line, a kick sustained in the wagon line or disease or 
injury acquired in any way. What branches of the service can look 
after these animals with the least waste of fighting efficiency? The 
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officers and enlisted men of corps and units on whose expert train- 
ing as cavalrymen, artillerymen, machine-gunners, mine-layers, 
bombers, bayonet fighters, medical attendants and quartermasters 
time, labor and money has been expended? No, they are wanted 
and wanted badly at their own duties, not wanted for a few hours 
a day or for a few days a week but all day and all the week. 

These duties can only be performed economically and with least 
loss to the fighting efficiency of the army by an adequate military 
veterinary service, organized as a trained and disciplined entity, 
officered by its own officers, ranking according to the appointments 
they are selected to fill, with grades equivalent to those of the hold- 
ers of similar appointments in other branches of the’ army. A 
service with one object and one object only in front of it, “‘ EFF I- 
CIENCY’”’. ae. 

—_—_———— ; 

Lieut. Joseph F. Derivan, Veterinary Reserve Corps, was born 
in New Vienna, Ohio, February 20, 1891. He completed his educa- 
tion in the classical course given by the New Vienna schools and 
graduated in May, 1910. He then attended two sessions at St. 
Mary’s College, Dayton, Ohio, taking a course in mechanical en- 
gineering, but did not care to follow the engineering profession, 
so entered the Veterinary Department of the University: of Ohio in 
the fall of 1912, graduating in June, 1914. From then until March, 
1916, he practiced with an experienced practitioner of veterinary 
medicine and entered into a partnership with him. 

When the call for veterinarians went out Doctor Derivan was 
one of the first to respond, believing it his duty to do his bit even 
though he sacrificed a good practice.. Acting on this patriotic im- 
pulse, he put in his application for the Veterinary Reserve Corps 
and was commissioned June 20, 1917, called to active service Au- 
gust 2, 1917, and detailed to take a special course in the inspection 
of meats, milk and other food products. This was a course to pre- 
pare men for the special work of the Army, and was most thorough 
and exhaustive in the study of food preparation in all its phases. 
After this thorough special preparation Doctor Derivan was as- 
signed to the 88th Division at Camp Dodge, Iowa, and put in charge 
of the inspection of meat and meat products, milk and milk prod- 
ucts, ete. 

In the performance of this duty Lieut. Derivan, aided by two 
trained assistants, inspects all meat issued, paying especial atten- 
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tion to the proper sanitary handling of fresh beef. Canned and 
cured meats are inspected on receipt by the Subsistence Depart- 
ment and again on issue to the troops. All deliveries made to or- 
ganizations, by parties other than the contractor, are inspected to 
ascertain source, destination, quality, weight and price charged. 
Each inspection is marked by a special stamp showing the name of 


Lizvut. JoserH F. DERIVAN 


the inspector responsible. Frequent visits are made to the kitchens 
of the various organizations and instructions given as to the proper 
care and handling of food. 

Dairies delivering milk to the division are inspected with spe- 
cial attention to sanitary conditions and quality of products. 

It is needless to say that Doctor Derivan and his assistants 
are very busy. However, Doctor Derivan has found time to study 
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several subjects taught at the officers’ classes, including Field Serv- 
ice Regulations, Protection Against Gas Attacks, and French. 

Lieut. Derivan, incidentally, has been recommended for pro- 
motion. 


—Tue A. V. M. A. AnD ArMy VETERINARY SERVICE. The veteri- 
narians of the 88th Division, National Army, have all applied for 
membership to the American Veterinary Medical Association and 
subscribed for the Journal of the association. It is a pleasure to 
have such a number of bright, intelligent young men show a desire 
to enter their names on the rolls of our association because it creates 
a feeling among the older members, who have fought hard, at times, 
to keep it going; and even harder at other times for recognition 
among the honored professions; that the younger members of the 
profession recognize and appreciate these efforts and are willing to 
step forward and aid in keeping the association and its official or- 
gan on a sound and stable basis. Younger members must take up 
the burdens as the old war horses show inclination to retire. When 
men enter the lists early in life and receive aid and coaching from 
the older members before assuming the serious responsibilities things 
pertaining to as great an organization as the A. V. M. A. are bound 
to move more smoothly and better for all concerned. We welcome . 
the veterinary staff of the 88th Division, National Army, of Camp 
Dodge, Iowa, en masse: Lieut. Ralph A. Moye, Lieut. Homer S. 
Perdue, Lieut. Lawrence A. Mosher, Lieut. Joseph F. Derivan, 
Lieut. Alverda J. Dawson, Lieut. Russell Elson, Lieut. Raymond 
Hofferd, Lieut. Ralph B. Stewart, Lieut. Floyd S. Shatp, Lieut. 
Lester L. Jones. 


—Dr. W. K. Herbott, formerly at Camp Shelby, Miss., has been 
promoted to a first lieutenancy and is now stationed with the 77th 
Field Artillery at Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 

—Captain R. J. Foster, formerly in the Philippines, is stationed 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, as Instructor in the Medical Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp. 

—Second Lieutenant L. J. Kepp has been transferred from Camp 
Sevier, Greenville, 8. C., to the Auxiliary Remount Depot at Camp 
McClellan, Anniston, Ala.. 

—Second Lieutenant R. O. Stott, formerly at the Remount Sta- 
tion at Fort Bliss, Texas, is now stationed with the 17th Cavalry at 
Camp Jones, Douglas, Arizona. 
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—Major C. J. Marshall has received a commission as Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Veterinary Corps. é 

—Major George A. Hanvey, formerly at Remount Station, No. 2, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, is located as Division Youre 84th 
Division, Camp Taylor, Ky. 
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LOS ANGELES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
At the annual meeting of the Los Angeles Veterinary Medical 
Association held at the Hollenbeck Hotel, January 16, 1918, J. B. 
Bell of Pasadena was elected president ; O. J. Osborne of Whittier, 
vice president ; and J. A. Dell of Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 
Drs. L. M. Hurt, O. J. Osborne and J. B. Bell gave a very 
complete report of the recent Short Course for Veterinarians held 
at Davis, Calif., the discussion of which, together with case reports, 


took up the evening. J. A. Det, See’y-Treas. 
one RRS EE Ns 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 
The Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Association held 
its thirty-fifth Annual Meeting at Harrisburg, January 22 and 23. 
In spite of the extremely bad conditions of the weather and trav- 
eling, the meeting was very well attended. | 
The following program was rendered: 


Tetanus—Its Prevention and Treatment..............s.e00585 H. EK. Bender 
Cattle Practice and Some of the Conditions We Are Called Upon to Treat 
caine die ee mare + v bie el'sle, oceie, +, GatdaR aeeeib uns Lae tepals CART ome eT S. G. Hendren 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia—Its Diagnosis and Control..........+...++.+- 
Pee es ere tet J. B. Hardenbergh and Fred Boerner, Jr, 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia as Observed by the Practitioner.............++. 
5 2 ob av eg agitate play oon 5X2 Oem W. R. Piersol and Joseph Johnson 
Relationship Between the County Agent, Veterinarian and Farmer...... 
5 bus a sbacapeae bebe aes I, P. Weaver, Asst. State Leader of County Agents 


The Biological Treatment of Infectious Abortion of Cattle (Bang’s Dis- 
ease) with Special Reference to the Use of a Living Bacterial Vae- 


ONO sins hist ep aremane: Gee John Reichel and Maleolm J, Harkins 
Treatment of Sterility and Contagious Abortion of Cattle (Demonstrated 

with’ Spesithens) 13.0350 50:0) wes nae wees pes & eee ont ven W. H. Ridge 
Experience Gained by Tuberculin Testing. .......0...0e0eeees H, ©, Reynolds 
Tuberculogis Eradication .:..:\. ..¢.¢i< cis ona | soe tun bi ba eR eee J. A, Kiernan 

Chief, Division Tuberculosis Eradication, Bureau of Animal Industry 
Usefulness of an Efficient Army Veterinary Servide’s ads tiialwisn se. kenne 


PRLS ge Lieutenant Colonel J, J, Aitken, British Army Veterinary Service 
What the United States Army Has Done and Is Doing to Meet the Needs 
of an Army Veterinary Service. .......s¢eseesennewens Major D, 8. White 
Dean, Veterinary School, Ohio State University 
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SE RL aR aC a ae reds SOE oe oe IT. D. Wilson 
Sheep Pests, Parasitic and Predacious...................... B. M. Underhill 
A Day in IETS IS ae aparo nr RR aie f F. U. Fernsler 


The papers by Lieutenant Colonel Aitken and Major White, 
relative to what is being done in the Army Veterinary Service, 
were especially interesting and instructive. 

A banquet was held at the Harrisburg Club, at the conclusion 
of the first day’s meeting, in honor of Lieutenant Colonel Aitkin, 
of the British Army Veterinary Service, and Majors Marshall and 
White, of the United States Army Veterinary Corps. President 
McCarthy, as toastmaster, called on Majors Marshall and White, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Aitkin, Doctor Sparks, President of the 
Pennsylvania State College; Mr. E. S. Bayard, Editor of the Na- 
tional Stockman and Farmer; Dr. W. Horace Hoskkins, Dean of 
the New York Veterinary College; and Dr. J. A. Kiernan, Chief 
of the Division of Tuberculosis Eradication of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. The banquet was an extremely enjoyable one, and 
one that will not soon be forgotten. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Charles W. Boyd; vice presidents, Drs. W. E. Wright, 
D. E. Hickman, and A. R. Potterger; treasurer, Dr. Thomas Kelly ; 
recording secretary, Dr. I. D. Wilson; corresponding secretary, 
Dr. T. E. Munee; trustees, Drs. John Reichel, M. E. Patrick, Edwin 
Hogg, I’. U. Fernsler, and C. B. Palmer. 

Three thousand dollars was the estimate of the minimum 
amount that would be needed for the 1918 meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association at Philadelphia. This amount is 
being raised by appropriations from the State and various sec- 
tional associations, and also by private subscriptions. 

I. D. Witson, Recording Secretary. 
Se ea 
VETERINARY CONFERENCE 

The tenth annual conference for veterinarians was held at the 
New York State Veterinary College at Ithaca, N. Y., on January 
10 and 11. More than a hundred visiting veterinarians attended. 

The Thursday morning session was opened with a paper, ‘‘The 
Veterinarian and Conservation’’, by Dr. V. A. Moore. He showed 
that the veterinarian has a great field open to him in preventive 
medicine, and that the war has widened this field tremendously. 
He pleaded for the closest cooperation between veterinarian and ani- 
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mal owner, in order that the prevention of disease should help to 
conserve animal life. 

Dr. S. A. Goldberg gave an instructive illustrated talk on 
‘Lesions of Spavin and Their Significance’’. He showed various 
ways in which spavins originate, and one could not see the slides 
without being reminded constantly of the importance of rest in 
the treatment of spavins of recent origin. 

Dr. C. E. Hayden read a pepe on ‘‘The Dieave Action of 
Mouth Secretions of the Horse’’, in which he reviewed in thorough 
fashion the work on this subject, pointed out sources of error in 
conducting these researches, and gave a synopsis of the results of 
his own work. 

Dr. U. G. Houck, representing the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, outlined in a clear and interesting manner some of the work 
the Bureau is doing to conserve animal life and promote animal 
industry. He referred to the work in connection with the control 
of tuberculosis and hog cholera, and described results obtained in 
the eradication of sheep mange, cattle mange, and Texas fever. He 
also mentioned projects to promote dairying, and the use of dairy 
products as substitutes for meat. 

Dr. R. R. Birch presented a paper on ‘‘Garbage Feeding and 
the Care of Garbage Fed Swine’’, discussing briefly methods of 
city garbage disposal, giving data on the subject secured from the 
mayors of fifty cities in New York, and pointing out financial op- 
portunities that garbage feeding offers. He also touched on meth- 
ods of swine husbandry in establishments where garbage is fed, and 
outlined a system for maintaining cholera immune herds. 

The Thursday afternoon session was one in which unusual in- 
terest was manifested. It consisted of a symposium on retained 
placenta. Dr. D. H. Udall discussed treatment and substantiated 
his remarks with a number of case reports. Dr. W. L. Williams 
discussed consequences, referring especially to the resulting steril- 
ity. The subject was further discussed in interesting fashion by 
Dr. G. A. Knapp, who described some of his cases and mentioned 
the need for general treatment in weak subjects; by Dr. P. J. Ax- 
tel, who raised the question whether rupture of the uterus, sup- 
posed to be due to injudicious douching, might not, in reality, be 
due to previous necrosis of the wall; by Dr. Otto Faust, who as- 
serted that no two cases were alike, and by Dr. J. L. Wilder. 

Although the treatment of retained placenta is a subject on 
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which widely divergent views have been held, it was apparent that 
the men who took part in the discussion were well agreed on certain 
essentials. These included manual removal only when the mem- 
brane separated readily from the cotyledons, judicious but thor- 
ough douching with weak antiseptic or salt solutions, provision for 
a return flow of the douching fluid, and complete emptying of the 
uterus following each douche. Those who had tried emollients 
(petrolatum, olive oil, lard) following douching had secured ex- 
cellent results. 

The evening program opened with an address by Dr. J. G. 
Schurman, president of the university,, who spoke of the work of 
the State Food Commission, of which he is a member. President 
Schurman gave his hearers an interesting insight into the duties 
and methods of the Commission, and explained clearly some of the 
“whys and wherefors’’ of food conservation. He said that in this 
war, as in no other, a little sacrifice by those at home would go far 
to strengthen the hand of our army on the firing line. 

Dr. F, Torrance, Canadian Veterinary Director-General, and 
president of the American Veterinary Medical Association, ad- 


~ dressed the conference on ‘‘Live Stock Production and the Veteri- 


narian’’, giving figures to support his assertions because ‘‘figures 
don’t lie’’, and telling where he obtained his figures because ‘‘‘liars 
will figure’’. Dr. Torrance always has something to say when he 
speaks, and this instance was no exception. 

On Friday morning Dr. W. L. Williams read a paper entitled 
**Tuberculosis of the Generative Organs’’. He showed that, in cattle, 
tuberculosis, of the reproductive organs is by no means uncom- 
mon, traced some of its consequences, and referred to the danger 
of transmitting the disease from one sex to the other during coition. 

Dr. J. N. Frost, in the absence of Dr. John Adams, who was to 
discuss the use of the actual cautery, gave a talk on the subject of 
quittor. Dr. Frost described an operation in which the lateral car- 
tilage is exposed by two incisions—one through the skin above the 
coronary band, and the other through the horny wall and sensitive 
laminae below—the coronary band itself being left intact. 

Major David §. White, from the Surgeon-General’s office, 
Washington, discussed the organization of a veterinary corps in 
the new National Army. Major White, always an interesting 
speaker, gave an instructive outline of some of the difficulties en- 
countered, and the results so far obtained in building up an effective 
army veterinary service. 
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Colonel J. J. Aitken, veterinary adviser from overseas, spoke 
on ‘‘The Economic and Military Necessity of an Army Veterinary 
Service’. The speaker recounted some of the mistakes England 
had made in failing to provide veterinary service in her army, and 
mentioned some of the consequences growing out of this neglect. 
He asserted that horses are necessary in a modern army, and being 
subjected to severe use are in constant need of capable veterinary 
supervision. In this supervision, he said, preventive medicine and 
correct methods of handling are far more important than treatment 
of disease. 

Following a luncheon Served at the college, the afternoon was 
given over to clinics and post mortems. The large animal clinic, 
conducted by Dr. Frost, included an operation for poll-evil and a 
demonstration of a new operation for quittor. There was also a 
case of sarcoptic mange from which scrapings and microscopic ex- 
aminations were made. The small animal clinic, in charge of Dr. 
Milks and Dr. Muldoon, had on hand for inspection cases of sar- 
coptic mange, follicular mange, acne, gastritis and otorrhea. 
Among the post mortems performed by Dr. Goldberg and Dr. Ha- 
gan was one of special interest, in which the subject was a horse 
showing generalized carcinoma. 

An informal dinner, instead of the customary banquet, was 
served at the Ithaca Hotel in the evening. Following the dinner 
Dr. Williams introduced Dr. P. A. Fish, who, in spite of vigorous 
protests on his part, had been conscripted as toast master. Fol- 
lowing the introduction of the toast master Dr. V. A. Moore pro- 
posed a toast to the President of the United States, and Dr. Cas- 
sius Way proposed one to ‘‘our allies’’. Those assembled drank 
the toasts with enthusiasm—and water. 

President Schurman, the first speaker of the evening, dis- 
cussed the probable effects the war would have on colleges, saying 
that the war debt would be so large and necessary taxes so high 
that every school supported by public funds would be subjected to 
a most searching examination, Some, he said, would be weighed 
and found wanting, and unnecessary duplication would not be 
tolerated. 

Colonel Aitken, in spite of a seeming temporary embarassment 
due to ‘‘a blighter across the table taking notes’’, gave a short but 
well received address on ‘‘Discipline’’. He referred briefly to the 
need for discipline in the army, to certain misunderstandings re- 
garding its enforcement, and to its place in the habits of a soldier. 
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Dr. Torrance told some things Canada has done in the war; 
Major White spoke of the veterinary corps in the army, asked that 
the work of organization should be judged by its accomplishments 
rather than by its failures, and asserted that quality of service is 
the criterion by which all candidates for promotion are judged; 
Dr. Frank H. Miller recounted some of his pleasant experiences as 
a trustee of the university; Dr. A. S. Downing, of the State De- 
partment of Education, defined—and illustrated—in an inspiring 
address, some of the advantages of a classical education and patriot- 
ism, and Dr. V. A. Moore spoke of the responsibilities of veteri- 
narians remaining in civil life. 

The ‘‘Evening Song’’ closed the program. R. BR. B. 


——————- > — 


COLORADO VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Colorado Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held January 24 in the rooms of the Gentlemen’s Rid- © 
ing and Driving Club at Denver. In point of attendance and in- 
terest shown it was well up with previous meetings of this organi- 
zation. 

The report of the secretary showed that out of a membership 
of fifty-four, eight men had already joined the colors. Four new 
men were elected to membership. An amendment to the constitu- 
tion’ was presented which will provide for raising the dues from 
two to three dollars a year. It will also do away with the clause in 
our by-laws which requires a veterinarian to possess a license to 
practice before he can obtain membership in the association. It 
was decided to remit the dues to those members who are in the serv- 
ice of the United States, so long as they remain in such. service. 

On reading the communication from the Relief Committee of 
the A. V. M. A., it was ordered that the association contribute $100 
to the Relief Fund, $42 of this was raised by subscription at the 
meeting. : 

Dr. R. F. Bourne presented an excellent paper on ‘‘Pyemic 
Arthritis in Foals’’. In the discussion which followed, Dr. Her- 
mann said that he found antistreptoccocic serum of value in many 
cases, and especially so in those where it promptly reduced the 
temperature. 

Dr. Bird spoke of an outbreak of contagious abortion in 
mares which occurred in Montana years ago. Associated with this 
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was a considerable amount of joint trouble in those foals that were 
born alive. 

Dr. G. H. Glover~diseussed especially three new poisonous 
plants, one the whorled milkweed (Asclepias verticillata), an- 
other the spreading nightshade (Solanum triflorum), and the third 
the two-grooved milk vetch (Astragalus bisulcatus), on all of which 
much suspicion has been cast of late. The clinical evidence of their 
poisonous properties was very strong. 

Dr. Schoenleber, who had recently come to Denver to make 
his home, made his talk more of a patriotic nature, urging that we 
do all that we can to aid the government in the present crisis. 

Dr. I. E. Newsom reported on the use of hemorrhagic septice- 
mia vaccine on 6800 lambs. 

The election of officers resulted in the retention of those who 
had served during the previous year, with the exception of the 
second vice president who had removed from the state. Dr. O. B. 
Morgan of Rocky Ford was elected to fill the place. 

I. E. Newsom, Secretary. 


———— 


CONFERENCE ON TICK ERADICATION 


A conference on tick eradication, participated in by practically 
all of the B. A. I. employees devoting their time to that line of 
work, from all of the quarantined states, was held in New Orleans 
January 15-18. 

The purpose of the conference was to prepare the men to do 
better work in their respective territorities, as the Government is 
making a great drive against the cattle fever ticks. 

The Florida delegation put a lot of ‘‘pep’’ into the conference 
by appearing in the assembly hall the first morning carrying pen- 
nants from their official station cities. As there were no decorations 
in the room and no other delegations had pennants, they pro- 
ceeded to use those with some American flags to decorate the chan- 
deliers, and made them the permanent decorations for the confer- 
ence. 

They also opened the first session with their official yell, which 


was as follows: 
Who are we? B. A. I, Boys. 
What do we do? Dip That Tick. 
What for? To Eradicate Disease. 
Where? In F-L-O-R-I-D-A, Florida, 
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As Lake County was the first county in Florida to vote for 
compulsory dipping of cattle, under the new law, the election tak- 
ing place on the 15th, the delegation had results wired to them. 
When the telegram was read to the conference they unburdened 
‘themselves of the following yell, which was greeted by loud ap- 
plause : 

Ticks are on the run. 

Lake County went over the top, 

Seven to one. 

Why shouldn’t we holler, 

With Orange, Escambia and Palm Beach to follow? 
Why shouldn’t we yell? 

Two years more and all the ticks will be in hell. 
Florida, Florida. 

Dr. E. M. Nighbert, inspector in charge, in Florida, speaking 
on the subject, ‘‘Beginning Work in a New State,’’ showed the 
remarkable progress which has been made since the office was estab- 
lished in Jacksonville during October, 1916. One county has been 
cleaned up and released from quarantine and 30 other counties 
have made appropriations for building dipping vats and cooperat- 
ing with state and federal authorities, representing a total of about 
two-thirds the entire area of the state. 

’ He also stated that the preliminary work has been done, from 
| the best information he could obtain, at a less proportionate cost 
} to the government than in any other state. 

Dr. R. A. Ramsey, Chief Tick Eradication Division, B. A. L, 
gave a very forceful talk on ‘‘Organization of the Bureau and the 
Need for Cooperation Between Its Employees’’. 

Among the many important subjects discussed by experienced 
men were the following: ‘‘Securing the Cooperation of the Large 
Cattle Owner’’; ‘‘Securing the Cooperation of the Small Cattle 
Owner’’; ‘‘Necessity of Dipping Cattle Every Fourteen Days’’; 
“‘Tick Eradication on the Open Range’’; ‘‘Getting Cattle Out of 
Swamps’’, ete. Those were also discussed in a number of three- 
minute talks by men appointed by the program committee, 

The question box was one of the factors in bringing the prob- 
lems of the workers to the attention of the conference. Each mem- 
ber was urged to ask questions bearing on his particular problems, 
and those were answered by several who had been through similar 
experiences. By getting a number of ideas on each problem, the 
work will be simplified, as varying conditions can be met by the 
proper solution. 
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Among the speakers representing cooperative agencies were: 
Dr. C. A. Cary, State Veterinarian, Alabama; Dr. Peter F. Bahn- 
sen, State Veterinarian, Georgia; Dr. R. M. Gow, State Veterinar- 
ian, Arkansas; and R. W. Storrs, member of the Florida State 
Live Stock Sanitary Board. 

Dr. W. K. Lewis, inspector in sla in South Carolina, and 
Dr. E. Pegram Flower, State Veterinarian, Louisiana, were pre- 
vented from attending by illness. The conference sent each a tele- 
gram of sympathy and good wishes. 

Some of the workers took occasion to urge upon all who were not 
members of the American Veterinary Medical Association the im- 
portance of joining their respective state chapters. 


' A. A. Count. 
a os : 
SOUTHERN TIER VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The fourth semi-annual meeting of the Southern Tier Veteri- 
nary Medical Association was held at Owego on December 29. In 
spite of the inclement weather there were twenty-two members and 
twelve visitors in attendance. 

A clinic was held in the morning at the hospital of Dr. BH. F. 
Vorhis. Dr. J. N. Frost operated on a colt that was supposed to 
have been a cryptorchid, but which proved to be practically nor- 
mal. Dr. A. W. Baker castrated an old stallion, standing opera- 
tion. There was presented for examination a horse showing nu- 
merous indurated enlargements in the submaxillary region, and 
downward toward the chest. The animal was examined by Dr. 
Frost, who pronounced the case inoperable. 

The afternoon session was opened by Dr. V. A. Moore, who 
discussed the hog cholera situation in New York, calling special 
attention to the obligation resting on veterinarians to be prepared 
to give effective aid in all outbreaks of the disease. He also out- 
lined a plan by which the Bureau of Animal Industry will aid the 
state officials in hog cholera control work. The paper was dis- 
eussed briefly by Dr. W. L. Clark and Dr, R. R. Birch. 

Dr. W. L. Williams gave an interesting talk on calf scours 
and pneumonia, in which he touched on recent researches regard- 
ing the etiology, channels of infection, prophylaxis and treatment 
of this baffling disease. According to Dr. Williams, the colon ba- 
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cillus is often incriminated as a cause of white scours, but there 
are other organisms that are not wholly exonerated. Essential 
points emphasized in prophylaxis and treatment included sexual 
hygiene for the mother, and liberal doses of white scour serum for 
sick and exposed calves. 

Dr. Otto Faust read an instructive paper on dog distemper in 
which he called attention to varying degrees of virulence observed 
in different outbreaks, and related some of his experiences with 
serums and vaccines in treating this disease. About the best he 
could say was that these products probably did no harm, and he 
seemed to have had almost equally disappointing results with 
echinacea. Dr. Faust also stated that he left his distemper pa- 
tients out of doors as much as possible, a practice which did not 
seem to find much favor in the experience of others who discussed 
the paper. 

Dr. H. J. Milks led the discussion of Dr. Faust’s paper. He 
emphasized the fact that there is no specific for dog distemper, 
and pointed out that abortive treatment is rarely successful. He 
stated further that symptomatic treatment was the most satisfac- 
tory, and outlined briefly the handling of conjunctivitis, heart 
weakness, diarrhea and nervous symptoms often associated with 
the disease. Dr. W. E. Muldoon discussed the differential diagno- 
sis, calling attention to the fact that we should not be too hasty in 
making a diagnosis of distemper every time a dog with fever, gas- 
tric disturbances, or profuse lachrymation is brought before us. 

The evening session was opened by Dr. G. A. Knapp, who gave 
an interesting talk on ‘‘Some Experiences in Cattle Practice’’. 
Dr. Knapp gave some very instructive case reports, which were 
freely discussed by several of the members present. The remainder 
of the evening was given over to voluntary case reports and discus- 
sions in which all took part. R. R. Brrcu, Secretary. 


a 


LIVE STOCK SANITARY BOARD OF NORTH DAKOTA 


At the last state meeting of the Live Stock Sanitary Board of 
North Dakota the following resolutions were passed : 

Wuersas, It has pleased The Almighty to call from our midst 
our friend and co-worker, Dr. R. H. Treacy, the members of the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Board of North Dakota feel that a great 
loss has been incurred by the live stock interests of this State, and 
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it seems fitting that this board record its feeling of grief and deep 
regret at his loss; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the death of our friend and associate is greatly 
deplored by the members of this board, and we wish to extend to 
the family of Dr. R. H. Treacy the assurance of our heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence in our common bereavement, and that a 
copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the family of Dr. R. H. 
Treacy, and be spread upon our records. 

WuereEas, Through the death of Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, the members of the State Live 
Stock Sanitary Board of North Dakota feel that the live stock in- 
terests of the Nation have lost a most valuable friend and executive ; 
and ; 

WHEREAS, The interest always taken by Dr. A. D. Melvin in 


the problems of live stock sanitary control work in this state 


was so much appreciated that this board deems it fitting to record 
its feeling of regret at his loss; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the death of Dr. A. D. Melvin is very much 
deplored by the members of the State Live Stock Sanitary Board 
of this State, and that a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
our records. 


MICHIGAN MILK AND DAIRY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The following program was prepared for the fourth annual 
meeting of the Michigan Milk and Dairy Inspectors’ Association 
at Saginaw, Mich., Feb. 6, 1918: 


President’s Short Address.......+..++++++: Dr. H, E. States, V.M.D., Detroit 


(Director Dairy and Food Dept., Detroit Board of Health) 
Contagious Albortion.......6..0seeeeeee eves Dr. Ward Giltner, East Lansing 
Regulations and Compensation Paid for Diseased Animals.............. 

bus 6 dw wide b wih s ova eld ely see .b atc ice: aoa Dr. H, H. Halliday, Lansing 
Milk: Transportation  :/...:.. «si/seig ees ee eenie wnhaels F. W. Fabian, East Lansing 
Stable Disinfection. -........6.cbevsecevees Dr. H. Preston Hoskins, Detroit 
Tuberculosis Eradication as Carried Out by the U. 8. Bureau of Animal 

Industry, Michigan State Live Stock Commission Cooperating with the 


Breeders of Pure-Bred Cattle..........00000ee0e: Dr. T, 8. Rich, Detroit 
Milk and Healt). ..i3 10.3. seeiteaee © bwgeeen se Dr, William Deileine, Flint 
City Milk Plant: Operation. .j....i0355. cscs seve et deren EK, C. Krehl, Detroit 
Work of the Recent Milk Commission,.............++++- N. P,. Hull, Lansing 
Practical Production of Certified Milk..,....... Dr. J. R. Wardle, Mt. Clemens 


Business Meeting 
6:30 P. M. the regular Michigan Dairymen’s Association Banquet 


H. E. Srares, 


yi 
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PRACTITIONERS’ SHORT COURSE IN VETERINARY 
MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The following program was prepared for the Practitioners’ 
Short Course at the University Farm, Davis, Calif., Dee. 26-29, 
1917: 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26 


1:15 P. M. Address by an officer of the University 

1:30 P. M. Response by a California veterinarian 

1:45:P. M. ‘Demonstration in judging farm animals, presenting some of 
the best breeds and types in California............. 0... 0s eee ees 


aE Ee oc eee kee ee Faculty of the Division of Animal Husbandry 
3:20 P. M. Demonstration of technic of tuberculin injection by intra- 

NUT MIIRRD aM ay ass 2 lke to ay 6.5 60 8 Cay vA wate Cale sa A. L. O’Banion 
3:40 P. M. Lecture and demonstration of methods of general anesthe- 

sia and operative procedure.............. John W. Adams and Assistants 
7:30 P. M. Lecture: Principles of Immunity and Their Application in 

Noterinezy MUM dais kak bans ke ts a kc ose Layee naa Adolph Eichhorn 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:00 A. M. Symposium on sterility in cattle, with special reference to 
Gxnerionées during: the past) year... 0.05. .)5 62. helps wee ee te els ® 


Ai di 2 OS er ee Faculty of the Division of Dairy Industry 
10:30 A. M. Recent Improvements in the Prevention and Cure of Black- 
leg (Discussion led by Fred Wood)..............6.4.. Adolph Eichhorn 
1:30 P. M. Continuation of demonstration in judging breeds and types 
of farm animals........... Faculty of the Division of Animal Husbandry 
3:00 P. M. Lecture and clinical demonstration: Diseases of the Foot 
SEO RP = Ee Bia Se aS *......John W. Adams and Assistants 


7:30 Pp. M. Addresses 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:00 A. M. Lecture on operative surgery, including operative demon- 


CMR aS Be is a kar didn se Foc s, cide wee oa VE oS John W. Adams 
11:00 A. M. Lecture: The Carrier Problem in Infectious Diseases 

Rea ea yet aRRLBek ce hah 6 eee Gl cin in, were a eelclG ody: Deals Ge Ba Giese. 8 K. F. Meyer 
1:30 P. M. Paper: The Serum Treatment of Hemorrhagic Septicemia 

in Cattle (Discussion led by K. F. Meyer) W. B. Mack and Edward Records 
3:00 P. M. Demonstration of technic of intravenous administration of 

serum to cattle......... Pee one Veterinarian from University of Nevada 
3:15 P. M. Demonstration of pathological specimens and ‘discussion of 

autopsy findings........... K. F. Meyer in cooperation with H. H. Hicks 
7:30 P. M. Adjourned annual meeting of the California State Veteri 


nary Medical Association 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 

9:00 A. M. Demonstration of technic of manufacture of dairy products 
10:00 A. M. The Prevention of Anthrax (Discussion led by Charles 

a so BS a a api a oc esa a a Adolph Eichhorn 
1:30 P. M. Interpretation of the intradermal tuberculin reaction (Dis- 

cussion led by Jacob Traum)..............0........... A. L. O’Banion 
2:30 P. M. Surgical exercise on anaesthetized horse, under the direction 

REE eRe OR Tt 2 SSNS nnn een Dr. John W. Adams 


“In addition to the above program a number of clinical and 
demonstrational features of interest to practitioners and veterinary 
inspectors were arranged, among which may be mentioned: 


LIGI ‘63-93 “eq ‘stavq 4v wIeq erms0zITeD Jo AqIs10ATUQ ‘asInoH JoYg ,SIeMOYYoRIg AreUTIE}0, 
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_ A demonstration of immunization of hogs to hog cholera and 
exhibition of up-to-date immunizing equipment. 

A collection of pathological tissues, including frozen speci- 
mens contributed by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry In- 
spectors of San Francisco. 

An exhibit showing poultry disease investigations carried on 
at the University Farm by J. R. Beach. 

There was an attendance of 86, representing veterinarians 
from six states. 


TIPPECANOE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The February meeting of the Tippecanoe Veterinary Medical 
Association was held on the 13th, with 31 veterinarians present. 
The discussion on sheep diseases and the morning and evening talk 
on handling, feeding and management of sheep by Professor H. E. 
Allen of Purdue University proved to be especially interesting. 

The sterility operation performed on two cows by Dr. W. B. 
Craig, Dean of the Indiana Veterinary College, was another espe- 
cially good feature of the program. 

Dr. J. L. Kixmiller of Logansport read a paper on contagious 
abortion of cattle. It was one of the best papers ever read before 
the association. If all members will try and contribute to the asso- 
ciation as Dr. Kixmiller has done we are bound to succeed. 

The members of the association feel deeply indebted to Dr. 
Craig and Professor Allen for their generous services which have 
largely made the organization a success. 

Dr. J. C. Rodger of Anderson and Dr. R. C. Julien of Delphi 
were unable to take part in the program owing to sickness. 

It was unanimously agreed by the members of the organization 
to hold the next meeting the first part of April. The busy season 
of the year was considered, but it was the general opinion of all 
members that we should hold occasional meetings and discuss war 
time problems and keep mobilized to fight the infectious diseases 
and in that way show our appreciation to the members of our pro- 
fession who have crossed the water to fight our battles. 


PROGRAM 


10:00 A. M. General Discussion on Sheep Diseases 
11:00 A. M. Practical Suggestions on the Handling of Sheep.........- 
ee ie DR a ae i Prof. H. E. Allen, Purdue 
1:00 P. M. Sterility Operation on Three Cows............ Dr. W. B. Craig 
(Dean Indiana Veterinary College) 
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Methods Used in Colleeting Blood from Cows for Agelatination Test... . 
w/a Wipieibibie ® © ¥ Aieiel olka tes = ikke Aaa aI << Rep Leia ae ae eee Dr. L. C. Kigin 


Demonstration of the Agglutination Test....................0-- L. P. Doyle 
Contagious Abortion...... BR airs eee Ey ea ene Dr. J. L. Kixmiller 
Serving: a Community. soc cine veo ess Sh ees ce eee Dr. R. C. Julien 
6:00 P. M. Banquet 
Septicemia Hemorrhagica in Cattle...................0.005 Dr. J. C, Rodger 
Feeding and Care of Sheep. ........5...00..2-. 00005 Prof. H. E. Allen, Purdue 
a Sencar 


KEYSTONE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The regular monthly meeting of the Keystone Veterinary 
Medical Association was held on Tuesday evening, February 12th, 
1918, at 8 P. M., at the Chamber of Commerce, Widener Building, 
Philadelphia. Meeting was called to order by the president. There 
was an exceptionally large attendance. 

Major 8. H. Gilliland of the U. S. Veterinary Corps gave a 
very interesting talk and blackboard demonstration of the work of 
the veterinarians in the Army, and said that we should feel very 
proud as the veterinarians had made big strides in a short time, 
and that there was a great deal of responsibility on the veterinar- 
ians in the Army. He said we had about 340,000 horses and mules 
in the Army at present, but expected to have about 1,000,000 later 
on, and that each veterinarian had to care for 400 horses. His ex- 
planation was so thorough that everyone enjoyed it very much. 

Dr. Cassius Way, Chief Veterinarian, Borden Farm Products 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., gave a very interesting talk on some of | 
the work they were doing along the lines of producing a high stand- 
ard of milk, and the eradication of infectious abortion and tuber- 
culosis. He laid a great deal of stress on the physical examination 
of cattle for tuberculosis and said that they felt they could detect 
most of the cases of tuberculosis that would spread the disease, and 
also encouraged very forcibly the sanitation of dairy farms and 
said they paid a bonus to the dairyman who produced the best 
grade of milk. This brought forth a great deal of discussion by 
Drs. Kelly, Reichel and Deubler. Afterwards a rising vote of 
thanks was given to Dr. Way for his very interesting talk. 

Meeting adjourned at 11 P. M. 

C. 8. Rockwe tu, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Dr. R. R. Dykstra of the Surgical Department at Manhattan 
has been appointed Veterinarian of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture for 1918. 


COMMUNICATION 


DR. C. J. MARSHALL’S PROMOTION 


Editor Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association: 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Announcement from the War Department of the promotion of 
Dr. C. J. Marshall from the rank of Major to that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, in charge of the Veterinary Service of the United States 
Army, came as a pleasant surprise to his esd friends at Harris- 
burg and throughout the state. 

Dr. Marshall is a native Pennsylvanian and spent his early 
life on a farm in the rugged hills of Bradford County. After 
teaching in the local schools he entered the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and was graduated with the Degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine. He was made assistant to the late Dr. Leonard Pearson, 
who was then Dean of the Veterinary School, and later sueceeded 
Doctor Pearson as Professor of Veterinary Medicine. On February 
_ 8th, 1911, he was appointed State Veterinarian of Pennsylvania by 

former Governor Tener and reappointed by Governor Brumbaugh. 
As President of the American Veterinary Medical Association, he 
attained national prominence in veterinary circles and has been 
actively connected with all important movements throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Dr. Marshall is one of the foremost authorities on matters per- 
taining to the health and conservation of live stock and has been 
largely instrumental in developing the live stock industry in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The promotion is evidence of the growing importance of the 
veterinary branch of the Army and indicates the extent to which it 
has been developed under Dr. Marshall’s direction. Prior to the 
war, the highest rank attainable to army veterinarians was that of 
Second Lieutenant. During the summer of 1916, Dr. Marshall went 
to England and France to study the methods employed by the Eng- 
lish and French Veterinary Corps under actual war conditions and 
returned with valuable data which was later used by the United 
States War Department in formulating a plan of organization. 

Upon the entry of the United States into the war, the doctor 
was summoned to Washington as a member of the Advisory Board 
and was subsequently asked to accept an army commission with the 
rank of Major under a recent Act of Congress known as the Cham- 
berlain Army Bill. His promotion to Lieutenant-Colonel is evi- 
dently in recognition of valuable services and untiring zeal and sug- 
gests further enlargement of the Veterinary Corps. At the present 
time there are about 1000 veterinary officers and enlisted men in this 
branch but if our Army in Europe is to consist of 4,000,000 men, 
many more veterinarians will be needed as it is estimated that horses 
or mules will be required in the proportion of one animal to four 
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men. Up to the present time there have been about 5,000,000 horses 
and mules used by the Allied Armies. They are used principally in 
the transport service from the base of supplies to the battle front as 
the intervening ground is so badly torn up that motor vehicles can- 
not be employed. According to the present plans of the War De- 
partment, the cavalry branch of the army is to be enlarged and ex- 
tensively used and a large number of horses of superior conforma- 
tion will be required. The average cost of a horse or mule when 
ready for service at the front is about $500.00. The value of an 
efficient veterinary service may be judged from these figures. Ac- 
cording to a high authority of the British Army, the losses of army 
animals during the Boer War ranged above 60%, while the losses 
in the present great war, with an efficient service, have been about 
8% from injury and disease, or about 12% from all causes inelud- 
ing transportation by land and sea. W. S. GIMPER. 


REVIEW 


INFECTION, IMMUNITY AND SPECIFIC THERAPY 
(Second Edition Thoroughly Revised) 


A Practical Text-Book of Infection, Immunity and Specifie Therapy with 
special reference to immunologic technic. By John A. Kolmer, M.D., 
Dr.P.H., M.Se., Assistant Professor of Experimental Pathology, University 
of Pennsylvania, with an introduction by Allen J. Smith, M.D., Professor 
of Pathology, University of Pennsylvania. Second Edition Thoroughly 
Revised. Octavo of 978 pages with 147 original illustrations, 46 in colors. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1917. Cloth, $7.00 
net; Half Morocco, $8.50. 


Among the changes that stand out most conspicuously in the 
rapid advance of the biological sciences during the last few years are 
those relating to the processes of infection and immunity and the 
methods that have been devised for the diagnosis of infectious dis- 
eases and for the production of immunity. A new science of im- 
munology has become permanently established. The bringing to- 
gether of the theories and the practical methods for applying this 
new knowledge has been most admirably done in this edition. 

The purpose of the book as pointed out by the author is three- 
fold, namely : 

‘1, To give to practitioners and students of medicine a con- 
nected and concise account of our present knowledge regarding 
the manner in which the body may become infected, and the meth- 
od, in turn, by which the organism serves to protect itself against 
infection or strives to overcome the infection, if it should oceur, 
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and also to present a practical application of this knowledge to the 
diagnosis, prevention and treatment of disease. | 

‘2. To give to physicians engaged in laboratory work and 
special workers in this field, a book to serve as a guide to the vari- 
ous immunologic methods. 

**3. To outline a laboratory course in experimental infection 
and immunity for students of medicine and those especially inter- 
ested in these branches.’’ . 

The very close and intimate relation that exists between hu- 
man and veterinary medicine in the technical methods of making 
diagnoses, establishing artificial immunity and the use of biologic 
products in the treatment of disease renders this comprehensive 
work of unusual interest to veterinarians. In veterinary as in hu- 
man medicine the day is past when the practitioner can relegate 
the things of immunity entirely to the laboratory. Methods for 
diagnosis and the field of specific therapy are subjects of such 
practical importance that it is obvious that the successful practi- 
tioner can no longer be merely interested in these subjects. 

The author has divided the subject matter into five parts. 
Part I consists of five chapters which deal with the general immu- 
nologic technic. Here the chapter on animal inoculation is of 
special interest to the veterinarian. Part II deals with the prin- 
ciples of infection. Part III, the principles of immunity and 
specific immunologic technic. This contains 20 chapters, several 
of which deal with matters closely touching veterinary work such, 
for example, as theories of immunity, phagocytosis, bacterial vac- 


_ eines, antitoxins, agglutinins and anaphylaxis. Part IV, applied 


immunity in the prophylaxis, diagnosis and treatment of disease— 
specific therapy. In this the serum treatment of anthrax and hog 
cholera is quite fully discussed. Part V, experimental infection 
and immunity. This contains 60 systematically arranged exercises 
in the study of infection and artificial immunity. 

The author has gone into much detail with the various topics 
naturally included under the subjects mentioned. While a large 
part of the methods described are applicable to laboratory work- 
ers, many of them should be of special interest to practitioners. 
The illustrations are good and very helpful in illuminating the 
subject. The publishers have done their part in making it an at- 
tractive volume. Although this book was prepared in the interest 
of human medicine, it contains much of value to the progressive 
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ve‘erinarian, especially those interested in the principles of immu-_ 
nology and their use in diagnosis and prophylaxis. The author 
has given a generous number of references to the current litera- 

ture on the general subject. V. A. Mz 


et 


NECROLOGY 


SESCO STEWART 


Dr. Seseo Stewart, Dean of the Kansas City Veterinary Col- 
lege, died at his home, Feb. 7th, after an illness of nearly a month. 
He was confined to his bed by an attack of pneumonia, Jan. 9th, 
from which he had apparently recovered, when pneumonic menin- 
gitis began on the morning of Feb. 7th, bringing unconsciousness 
almost immediately and death within a few hours. | 

The doctor had experienced uncertain health for the past two 
years from gastric ulcer and cardiac insufficiency and his friends 
who attended the A. V. M. A. meeting were concerned about him 
at that time. During his illness he was happy and content, refer- 
ring often to the satisfaction he had experienced then in the knowl- 
edge that he had expended his life in the accomplishment of those 
things that benefited the great profession in which he labored with 
real joy. 

After lying in state at the college on the afternoon of Feb. 
9th, a simple funeral was held from the residence, 2613 Olive St., 
Feb. 10th. 

Dr. Stewart was born at Weston, Ontario, Canada, March 
23d, 1855, and moved with his family to New York State when a 
small boy. His early life was spent in that state and at Corry, 
Pa., which latter place was looked upon by him as his home. 

He received his common schooling in the public schools of 
New York State and his high school training in the Academy of 
Maysville, N. Y. In 1875 he entered the Medical Department of 
Wooster University, at Cleveland, Ohio, graduating in 1878, lo- 
cating in practice at Oakland, Ia., the same year. Six years later 
he entered the Veterinary Department of Iowa State College, re- 
ceiving his Veterinary Degree in 1885 and engaging in practice at 
Atlantic, la. Three years later he moved to Council Bluffs, where 
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he remained until 1891. In the meantime he took up the study of. 
microscopy, which qualified him to accept a position for the in- 
spection of pork for export, with headquarters at Omaha. In 1892 
he moved to Kansas City to take charge of the inspection force 
there. 
Shortly after reaching Kansas City, Dr. Stewart became in- 
terested in the Kansas City Veterinary College and was the mov- 
ing spirit in the reorganization of that institution in 1895, being 
selected as President of the institution that year. A year later he 
became Secretary-Treasurer, which office he held at his death. In 
1901 he resigned his position with the U. S. Government to give 
his whole time to college affairs. 

Dr. Stewart was president of the Iowa Veterinary Medical 
Association in 1886 and secretary from 1887 to 1892. In 1895 he 
was elected secretary of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, serving in that capacity until 1903, when he was elected 
president. It was through his efforts as secretary that the associa- 
tion grew to the substantial organization it now is. He was a 
charter member of the Missouri Valley Veterinary Association, 
which he served twice as president. In 1911, when the Missouri 
Veterinary Medical Association was all but dead, Dr. Stewart’s 
election as secretary revived the organization which soon had an 
active membership of nearly two hundred. 

Dr. Stewart was married on Christmas Day, 1879, to Miss 
Emma B. Beebe, of Corry, Pa., who survives him. To them were 
born two children, Lena Belle, who is now Mrs. Chas. D. Folse, 
and Ross R. Stewart. Dr. Stewart was a member of the Presby- 
terian church, in which he was a loyal but unostentatious worker. 
He gave his support to the republican party, but was not very ac- 
tive in polities. 

Those who had the pleasure of a close personal acquaintance 
with Dr. Stewart know him to have been an untiring worker who 
set, aside all thought of personal gain or aggrandizement in the ac- 
complishment of an ideal. The monument to his zeal, in the college 
he fostered, has been the wonder of many educators, who were 
often wont to say, ‘‘ How is it possible for you to do it’’? His ¢o- 
workers know the answer to be ‘‘everlasting toil and sacrifice’’. 

Dr. Stewart was a keen thinker, a wonderful planner, and a 
successful financier, endowed with a remarkable foresight, and 
yet his demeanor was ever humble, Without noise or bluster he 
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did things and continued to do things up until the day of his ill- 
ness. In his attitude he was always composed and kindly. Those 
who have been near-to him remember no unkind utterance con- 
cerning any man even during times when others were unkind to 
him. In the hearts of fifteen hundred alumni, two hundred odd 
students and hundreds of others there burns a love for this man, 
a love which any may well covet for himself. 


—— 


A TRIBUTE TO SESCO STEWART 


Faithful official in the building of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and its foreign commerce for our country in its outlet of 
our animal food products, through its inspection service, to for- 
eign lands and added safety for our home consumption. 

Loyal and true association worker, steadfast, zealous and help- 
ful in the upbuilding of association service and endeavor. A mas- 
ter of detail in official association duties and one of our number 
with firm convictions, keen foresight and of the highest ideals. 

A worthy adversary, for I have many times met the power and 
force of his earnest convictions. No one ever had cause to doubt 
his position, and when the smoke of battle was over, whether he 
won or suffered defeat, he was the same strong, earnest association 
advocate and worker and bore no malice toward any one. 

He hated a dodger, a side stepper or one swayed by every 
breeze that made it easy for men to go along the lines of least re- 
sistance. 

He gave to veterinary education, his life work. He endowed 
it with his fortune. He met every question that arose, manfully, 
and all that he possessed of strength, of power, of wealth, he gave 
to veterinary science in the great Middle West. . 

He was the acknowledged leader of those who recognized, 
maintained and realized that our country still needed the aid of 
private schools, and that the great West had a vast number of 
places and demands that required veterinary services, that Ames, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, Columbus and Fort Collins were not 
meeting, and that so long as State veterinary education was being 
maintained on so parsimonious a basis, that private schools still 
were needed in the building of animal industry, the strengthening 
of animal husbandry and the immediate needs of thousands of 
communities, 
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With R. C. Moore, Jensen, Kinsley and others he reared the 
greatest private veterinary school in our land. He with others 
pledged their fortunes, their knowledge and their devoted lives to 
making it the best equipped private veterinary school in our land, 
not linked with any great university to support and aid its work. 
In buildings, in laboratories, hospital facilities, assembly rooms, 
gymnasium, Christian association work and a hundred helpful 
means for deserving struggling students, he maintained the high- 
est ideals among the student bodies, not attained in some State 
supported schools, with their corps of salaried professors and in- 

structors. 

In many instances when their attained degree was reached 
and the new worker for the profession found his funds exhausted, 
he with others planned ways and means for their equipment for 
- practice and thus made it possible for a large number to enter the 
profession, become useful, helpful men in their communities and 
the teaching and example of his own life, gave equal assurance 
that they would become equally good citizens. 

Sesco Stewart’s life will not fade in the memory of those who 
had mingled with him as it was my great privilege for more than 
a quarter of a century, neither will the judgment of some who at- 
tacked his motives tarnish his good name. 

Recollections of his fidelity to the profession, earnestness of 
- his convictions, fairness as an adversary, courage to give to veteri- 
nary medicine all the world gave to him, will linger long in the 
memories of many of us and when future time will write the story 
of the vast number of good things he did, all the overt acts of his 
life will be overshadowed and forgotten. 

He seemed to have died too soon. His work was not finished. 
My own life was blessed by a long and intimate acquaintance and 
a knowledge of his inner thoughts. W. Horace Hoskins. 

Feb. 14, 1918. 


pe Bh or oe 
IN MEMORY OF DR. SESCO STEWART 
T. P. WHITE 


Again we mourn! 

Death has taken from us 

A veterinarian, a colleague and a-friend, 
Grown wise in science’s lore 

Through years of study deep. 

A master he, of language and of thought, 
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Eager ever to enlighten 

The Student mind. 

His task was great and yet ’twas truly done, 
For as he sowed a knowledge broad and sound 
An hundredfold has the reward been great. 
For lo! Today a broad array of men, 
Trained and equipped in scientific life, 

Stand proudly forth to testify 

The worth, the truth and final strength 

Of his teachings and fatherly advice. r 
With his loved ones, his relatives, and friends, 
The profession has joined 

In sorrowful regrets, knowing full well 

The loss it has sustained. 

But through it all there is the soothing thought 
That he has gone to a reward 

Greater by far than all the earthly praise. 

For tasks well done, for love of fellow man, 
He has received the Degree Eternal 

That God bestows 

On those who know and keep His Laws. 


DR. GEORGE R. WARD 


Dr. George R. Ward, of the Bureau of Animal Industry, died 
suddenly in San Francisco, December 23, 1917, of acute diabetes. 

Dr. Ward was a graduate of the San Francisco Veterinary 
ollege and a member of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. He had been at the San Francisco Meat Inspection Sta- 
tion of the Bureau for many years. Less than a month previously, 
he was present at the organization meeting of the Bay Counties 


Veterinary Medical Association, and the report of his sudden 


death came as a shock to his many friends in the Bay cities. 
a 


DAVID C. HANAWALT 


Dr. David C. Hanawalt died at Louisville, Kentucky, February 
1, 1918, after a brief illness from septic meningitis. He was born in 
Ross County, Ohio, November 10, 1871, and was graduated from 
the Ontario Veterinary College in 1891. He entered the service of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry through civil service examination 
March 1, 1900, and was continuously employed with the exception 
of three years when he engaged in private practice. During his 
Bureau service he was assigned most of the time to field work in 
connection with the eradication of contagious animal diseases, and 
at the time of his death was inspector in charge of educational and 
demonstrational work in regard to hog cholera for the State of 
Kentucky. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


—Dr. L. F. Ross has removed from Pittsburgh, Pa., to Belpre, 
Ohio. 

—Dr. G. E. Butin has removed from Kansas City, Mo., to Belle- 
vue, Neb. 

—QOn February 5th occurred the marriage of Miss Martha E. 
Grubbs of Davisboro, Ga., to Dr. Robert C. Thumann, of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, at Statesboro, Ga. Dr. and Mrs. Thu- 
mann will be ‘‘at home’’ at Orangeburg, S. C. 

—Dr. Ernest E. Lent, formerly at Goodwater, Ala., has been 
transferred to Birmingham, Ala. ; 


LAptes’ AUXILIARY VETERINARY RELIEF FUND ComMirTEEr, Eli- 
gibility to membership will include the wives, mothers, daughters 
and sisters of all veterinarians in the United States and Canada. 
The president, Mrs. W. H. Hoskins, was empowered to appoint a 
representative for each state to serve as a medium for communicat- 
ing when necessary with the individual women within her jurisdic- 
tion, and also as a medium for them to communicate with the officers 
of the national organization. It is earnestly hoped that every 
woman eligible to membership will avail herself of this opportunity 
to assist others and through community of interest, learn to know 
more of other women connected with veterinary affairs. The an- 
nual dues will be 50c, payable to each state representative, who, in 
turn will transmit them to the national treasurer. The fee for each 
individual is small, but if the ladies respond as is hoped, the total 
would make a working basis for definite war relief work. Sub- 
scriptions of larger amounts will be acceptable, but the annual fee 
of 50c¢ is all that is required for membership. President, Mrs. W. 
Horace Hoskins, 135 E. 30th St., New York City; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Charles E. Cotton, 3145 Portland Ave., Minneapolis; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Asher Lockhart, Veterinary College, 
Kansas City, Mo.; treasurer, Mrs. H. Jensen, 1320 Main St., Kan- 
sas, City, Mo. 

_ —A recent government report indicates that the number of stu- 
dents commencing the study of veterinary medicine at veterinary 
‘colleges of the United States for the session 1916-17 was 673, or 51% 
less than for the preceding session. The combined attendance at all 
colleges was 2661, and, of these, 774 completed the session and were 
graduated. 
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—The U. S. Civil Service Commission announces a competitive 
examination, March 6, for veterinarian vacancies in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at an entrance salary of $1500 a year, and 
positions requiring similar qualifications will be filled from this 
examination. 

—Dr. F. C._Waite, professor of histology and embryology in the 


schools of medicine and of dentistry of Western Reserve University, 
has been recalled to Washington to assist Major H. D. Arnold, © 


M.R.C., in a new division of the Surgeon General’s office. This di- 
vision is to have charge of medical, dental, and veterinary students 
who, under the provisions of the selective service act, are enlisted in 
the reserve medical corps and placed on inactive service until they 
finish their professional training. Any student who does not make 
satisfactory progress will be dropped from the reserve corps and 
become liable to call for immediate active military service. The di- 
vision is also to have oversight of the medical, dental and veterinary 
schools in which those men are studying, and to determine what 
schools throughout the country are equipped to give satisfactory 
professional training for medical services.—Science. 

—Dr. J. F. Winchester of Lawrence, Mass., with the local board 
of health, has entered a protest against a bill before the legislature 
relative to re-quarantining of animals after they have been re- 
leased from quarantine, on the ground that any animal affected 
with tuberculosis or a dangerous disease cannot be quarantined or 
isolated by a local inspector for 30 days after being released from 
a previous quarantine by the State Commissioner or one of his rep- 
resentatives, as during the period it would be injurious to the pub- 
lic health to have diseased animals at large. 

—Dr. Van Es Gores to Nepraska, Dr. L. Van Es, widely know 
as an animal pathologist, has been chosen to take charge of the De- 
partment of Animal Pathology at the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Laboratories for this department are shortly to be erected at 
a cost of from $60,000 to $100,000. The Nebraska Legislature at 
its last session made a special appropriation for research work in 
animal diseases and Dr, Van Es was finally prevailed upon to con- 
sider an offer. For several years he has been Dean of the Veteri- 
nary Division of the North Dakota Agricultural College. He is a 
native of the Netherlands. In 1907 and 1909 he was sent by the 
United States Department of Agriculture on special missions to 
Kurope. He will take up his work at the University of Nebraska 
next July.—Breeder’s Gazette. 
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